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IN THE WAKE OF MAHATMA GANDHI : Breaking the Salt Laws in Gujeraf 
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Huge crowds welcome Gandhijl at Hadiad 
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Slarchms down to Barsad 
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ALL INDIA FOLLOWS MAHATMA GANDHI: Bent^al and the U. P. 



Arrival of tlio Satyasraln« at the Sealdah Station m Calcutta 



Satyagrahia starting from Barisal in Bengal 
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Mr. .1. M. Si’n-Guph'i and Mrs. Sen-Giipta 
cro'^smg tho feirv at Kristopur on the»r 
visit to Malii-htjathan 
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WOMEN AND STUDENTS' MOVEMENT 



A Ladies’ rrocessioQ in Calcutta 
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The League of Nations and the Indian Situation 

India is subject to Great Britain, and the 
Government of India is a subordinate depart- 
ment of the Imperial Government in London. 
But both Britain and India are independent 
members of the League of ICatrons. That is 
to say, India is a Jlember of the League of 
Kations, not because she is a part of the British 
Empire, but in her own right This, however, 
is only theoretically true. As India can func- 
tion in the League of Nations only through 
the Government of India, which is British 
and subordinate to the Government of Great 
Britain, India's independent membership of 
the League of Nations is not of much practi- 
cal use to her in international affairs. 

The League recognizes the fact that there 
can be disputes and differences of opinion 
between its Members, and it can arbitrate 
^between the parties to bring about a settle- 
‘ment. But in the case of Britain and India, 
though there are reir often acute differeu- 
ces of opinion Tjetween the two countries, 
these differences cannot be brought to the 
notice of the Lpague in the ordinary 
way. If there be a dispute between France 
and Italy and if flie Governments 

of the two countries are unable to 
arrive at a settlement by their own efforts, 
either Government can take it to the League 
of Nations ; for neither is subordinate to the 
■other. But as regards India and Britain, 
however grievous the complaints of the people 
of India may be against tbe British Imperial 
Government, their (the Indian people’s) com- 
plaints cannot be brought to the notice of 
the League. For the ordinary way of doing this 
is not open to them. If India had been 
an independent country, her Govemroent 
iwould have been national and that 
Government would have voiced her opinion 
at Geneva. But as matters stand, the Govern- 
ment of India will not and cannot recognize 
any opinion other than its own as the opinion 
of India, and being itself subordinate to the 
Government of Britain, it cannot ast the 
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League of Nations to arbitrate between itself 
and its master the Government of Britain. 

Even in independent countries, there is 
never mathematically perfect unanimity of 
opinion in any matter, but substantial 
unanimity there very often is. In India, there 
was such substantial unanimity in boycotting 
the Simon Commission. But even in such a 
case, tbe British Government of India was 
able, indirectly by means of its direct and 
indirect powers of rewarding and punishing, 
to make it appear as if there was widespread 
support of tbe Commission. Similarly, though 
there is practical unanimity among all 
important political bodies in India that India 
should bare Dominion stahzs, Great Britain 
intends to act on tbe assumption that the 
wishes of Indians as regards the future form 
of Government of India are still unknown and 
have to be ascertained at a Conference in 
London of her representatives (fo be chosen 
by Britain !) with British representatives. ' 
A mere child can understand thcat any wish 
can be proved to be the wish of India by 
chosing her “representatives” in a particular 
manner 

These examples will suffice to show that, 
if by some chance or through some loop- 
hole, some matter upon which* the vast 
majority of the people of India are unanimous 
were brought before the League, the Govern- 
ment of India would be able to produce the 
opinions of many a mushroom Association to 
prove that there was no unanimity regarding 
that matter in this country and even that 
the view for which tbe Government stood 
was the view of the vast majority of Indians ! 

Such being the abnormal political 
condition of India, and Britain and the 
British group of members being very powerful 
in the League Assembly, League Council and 
League Secretariat, no definite favourablo 
result need be expected from carrying our 
case to Geneva. ’Tlie people of India roust, 
therefore, rely raainly on their own efforts 
for success in their non-violent fight for 
freedom. But something can be dona to 
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innuenco world opinion through efforts to 
piaco India’s caso before tho liCaguo. In 
order to decide liow this can bo done, the 
Articles of the Covenan of t .0 of 

WntSrtnc dtnnld bo carofullv studied by our 
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who seek to gain the same object by peace' 
ful means arc not entitled. Hence, 


Nations should bo carefully studied by our 
leaders. Their attention is dr.awn to Article 
11 of the Covenant of the taguo of Nations, 
wbicli runs as follows : 


tamScirafec|g anyt£ 

elTectual to safe-^iarf “I® P. ^ '^gc, the Secretory* 
any such of ^any Member of 

rSU forlhvit h '=on a meeting of the 

C»Tlsa.so decla^d 1“.h1 

circuraatonce . iBtcmational 

between nations 

uSn which peace depends. 


IVar is »“ t“ns, 

quaml '“nd denotes open hostdi^- 

conducted congresswates, 

In • India, ^of pomioally-nun.'iP'J 

the largest P°,“Ld non-violent war ogaiosl 

Indians, bavo dcciarea u to 

the British To put down tins 

gaining indepen on . is using 

non-riolent war, /--(.o used on one side 

force. So. there is force^^J t^s is 

The League should jndopcndenco and 

wir In some ° -moUer number of 

other en‘'aged than fliat of 

Siorsis sometimes^ tec"vi' 

tlio O'® “"'J, 'far 'as the number 

Tlicrefore,_ so concerned, tho v 

ensag^^ .‘"of ^non-violent hostility 

S Government f ’i?jtions. Tlmt 

Ifiiasi 

rnlinp: P® ^ivil resistors 


means arc iioi euuueu. xxv,,v.., - - 
aro distinctly of the opinion tliat the hrst 
paragraph of Article 11 of the League Oovenant 
is applicable to the present situation in India. 

But if ihero be anv doubt regarc 


is applicable to the present situation in iim ». 
But if there be any doubt regarding the 

applicability of the first paragraph, fliero is 
little or none regarding tho applicability ot 
the second paragraph to the case of India 
to-day The Civil Disobedience movement in 
India undoubtedly is a “circuinstaDoe aliectiag 
international relations which ‘2 

disturb international pe.ico or the goo 
understanding between ”a‘.“>"^“P“?, 'j 

ncace depends.” It has disturbed the good 
Sndeistanding between the British 
nations Hence it is tho duty of some Mem 
Cer oJ Membera of the League to erercis 

their “friendly right” to bring the sitnatioii 
m India to the attention of the Assembly 

’eftize^T'of India residing in independent 
nnnSries Wh oh oro Members of the Le.iguo 
Ty con^lt r'H.I 'ert A 
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Nations. __ 


Besigoation ot President Patel 


Mr. V. j. Balol lias resigned "‘O 

Viceroy has accepted letter : 

P.1S writes ... lho-co..rse of his tetler 

* , a fiann flint. al 


al'^'clutP 
iiishout. 
lor a fear of 

Neither dcsiro lui ^nowcd to mlluencc my 

SSocn.|.o imo nndo mislA-es, 

conduct at ao\ • y^-itu a clftir con-hcicncc tCKiW 
liut I can snfclj , i been .netmted 1'% anj 
rtiit on no occ^wn liwo t 1 luvo 

I>er.onnl or Tioljti&al jq my poor 

Ulordonol h-w^^y<,,e 

i" "iTf^fKl.”! bi-ooght.do™ on 


F^ssriiisiS iiiSis 
gssggssSiS 

re entitled to a c 
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popular Assoinl'ly is cxpecfctl to lichavo and to 
make it oasy for the buroaucTucy to function. 

I jravo tlioin no nuarlor anti refused to Ik 5 a iwrt 
and parcel of tlie Aamini<!lration or to Iks suli^er- 
viont to llicm on any matter, however Wt.al from 
thoir point of viow.- and as a result liarassmont and 
pcisocnfion wa« niy lot at least for tho l.ist three 
yc.ars. 

They went to tho Icnstli of orpanizinpr. and 
eaiTj'infr out a social iKjyeott of the President of 
tho Assembly, tliey condoned— to o'^o a milder 
term— all sorts of atf.aeks in tlic Pros':, and othor- 
wisG on tho imp.avtiality of the Chair in the most 
nnbocominf' hanfruase ima^jinablo. 

As if this w.as not cnotish a clintio of nnderltns-'. 
det-rmined on a campaisn of vilification, abu^o 
and misrepresentation of tlio President, was allowed 
to thrive, doinfr its work unhampered. 

Certain corro-spondonts of newspapers liad ,alt\*avs 
free access to this cliquo and received at its iLands 
everj’ cncoura?emont and inspindion. The columns 
of these newspapers were at the dispo-^al of the 
clique for its campaipn ncainst tho President, with 
the result tliat to tho onlinarj’ white man. not only 
at the headqiwrters of the Government of Indl.a 
but throucliout the country, tlic occupant of the 
Assembly Cluair lias bocomo an eye-sore. • I have 
iKien sfiadoiCfd and my moirmfut? have Itocn 
constnntti; v'alchfd. It seemed to mo as if there 
wa.s a delilKsrato and oiyanircd eonspirarj to 
persecute mo in onlcr tliat I misht in slioer di'cust. 
tender tny rcsiRnafion and tiioroby supply a liandfc 
to tho cnomic.s of India to demonstrato that Indians 
arc unfit to hold such rc.^nsible positions. It w^s 
an open secret that tho Oovomincnt of India and 
their officials had no love for me and tolerated me 
in the Chair because tliero was no way by wdudi 
they could remove mo except by a direct veto of 
censure, but they were never suro of getting: a 
majority in tho IIouso to pass such a vote, and per- 
haps you would not lightly allow such a motion to be 
tablcib 

In the midst of these difficulties Mr. Patel 
carried on, because lie believed that he was 
serving his country by doing so. And it 
must be admitted that lie did render some 
service to India by the way in which he 
discharged his duties and the precedents 
and conventions he laid down and the rulings 
he gave. But undcT tl?e changed conditions 
prevailing at present, he feels that his 
continued occupancy of the Chair can do 
no good. What tlie changed conditions are 
is thus stated by him : 

Owing to the boycott of tho Assembly by 
Congressmen in obedience to tlic mandate of the 
Lahore Congress, followed recently by the 
resignations of the leader of tlic opposition. Pandit 
Jfadaa 3Iohan jfalaviya, and a band of his loj'al 
followers, as a protest against the manner and 
method by which the Government of India forced 
do^vn the throat of an unwilling Assembly the 
principle of Imperial Preference, the AssemUy has 
lost Its representative character, and when speaker 
after speaker rose on the Tariff Bill discussion and 
5aid tliat by the attitude adopted by the Gorera- 


ment of India, namely, tlmt the Assembly must 
accept British preference or the mill inclustrs- of 
India must go to wrack and ruin, they would be 
compelled to vote .ogainst their convictions and 
not on the merits of tho Government proposals, 
I felt whetlior it was worth while any longer 
presiding over an Assembly where it was not 
PossiWe for tlio President to s.ife-gu.ird ei’cn the 
freedom of vote supposed to have iKcn guaranteed 
by tho Government of Imlm Act. 

"It goes witliout saying that the Assembly would 
liereaHer exist merely to register tho decrees of 
tho Execulivo and I would bo doing a tlisscrviee 
to my countrj' if I continued to lend false prestige 
to such n louy bj presiding over it any more. 


President Pate! on Freedom’s Fight 

Other grave considerations have weighed 
with him and led him to take the step he 
ha's done. 

Ar«rf from these constclcralions, in flic grave 
situation that lias arisen in the countrj*. 1 feel 
tluit 1 would bo guilty of deserting India’s cause 
at this cntic.!! juncture if I were to continue to 
hold office of President of the Assembly. 

My iKJopIo have been encaged in a life and 
death struggle for freedom. Tho movement of 
non-violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
initiated by llio Indian National Congress imder 
the Icadcrsltip of Mr. Gandhi, the greatest man of 
modem limes, is in foil swing. Hundreds of 
prominent countrj*men of mine have already found 
their pla^o in His Majesty’s gaols, thousands are 
prepared to bay down their lives if necessary and 
hundreds of thousands are ready to court imprison- 
ment in tho prosecution of that great movement. 
At such a juncture in the history of the struggle for 
freodomof my countrj*. my place is withmyceuatrj’- 
men with whom I have decided to stand shoulder 
to shoulder, and not in the Chair of tho Assembly. 


How Mr. Patel was Disillusioned 

Mr. Patel co-operated with the British 
Government to bring nbout some amicable 
settlement by raeavs of which a stmgglo for 
freedom like the present might be averted 
But he has failed to achieve his object — he 
has lost faith in the good intentions and 
bona fides of that Government, and has 
become a Non-co-operator. He tells how : 

As Tour Excellency is aware, I was endeavour- 
ing in my humble w.ay for the last four years that 
you have been at the helm of ofiairs in Indi.a to 
prevent such .a situation from, deveJopmg. I liad 
all along pleaded that the crisis could ho averted 
onlv by a frank and full recognition by iinfiun of 
India’s claim to complete Dominion stiUiis without 
reservation, and the method of giving euect to iJiat 
decision being examined m some joint and equal 
conference between plenipotentiaries of the two 
countries." 
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Iconics I fell for. a ‘I™ “ of °ev?afs"1S”°i^ ™beIW 

Vi’cro in Biffht and India „nit miucst or in accordance with your adnee that my 

lOBitimato place as a free flificlianred its responsibilites m 

in tlio British Commonrvcalth of Nation, 
fn-firnr. cnfTftnnffq find sacrificcs, inainly tnrou,,a 


Vi’cro in Bight and India mtent soon renucst or in accordance with your adnee that my 

«SSr^thKte,;fforS^^^ 

ferlr™ — —re 


land revenue m liaraou xaiuKa ui u-u. 

iSSH-SriSe^ r.5ifSS?r«s 

elusion timau ra^ , Government and ncain to be 


terminated in sucli circunistances, and ^ 


action in I'‘?^',*4_5JJ?’^CoaveS?'and is not to tolncourago your countriinen 
S Sund^SyiS tranSated into action m any dangerous defiance of the law. 

Bhano or form. t i,avQ no doubt wbat- t* must always bo assumed that the 

SfsSiTsotS^ i“Te “ onTy °Vno fha bTinSuoS 

claim made by the Congr^s ^ India and by reasonable argnraent. f,fn;ncr was 

India’s problem to the '^^there has been ^ jg not evident to us that nothing * 

Britain alike. On the ^loa^ of the “ eained by a detailed reply to Mr. 

^undant ---jg q® the country that, ^o . What Lord Irwin says to 5Ir. Patel is 

fffssiili 


conviction, he uaiurally ^ "'gSU '‘^l’ 

Such bmng S^^ion that -md ^rSf 5 why docs ho not s.a 

comes to the c only hon?^^® ^n Congressmen ? It so. 

In ®uch a d -g |o gever in^ ™ ^ ^0 so "openly ? ouestion that the way 

«rt5rScS>cn.,o^ There.- of is a rvay . 


There is "“J'Ss of is a rvay of 


SiSali'on- 


desires. ^ fooled sometimes. 

B./T» '■*0 -^oUo iooiodiorior 

reolv to Mr. Patel conta.ns ,i^e. 
r\V'L:.,.y niissages : 


The Viceroy’s Beply 



SigaificnoeetMr.PaleVsDisillusieamen. 

Some n,en .are 

' other^tind of Oovernmeat c.tcc, 



uonss 
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self-rule. Their hostility to foreign rule 
need not be based on their knowledge 
and experience of the evils of any particular 
specimen of such rule. For that reason their 
hostility may be made light of by critics 
by saying that they are doctrinaire poliUdans 
who are guided solely by abstract theories 
but pay no attention to realities and practical 
considerations. Thera may be something in 
such criticism. But it does not apply to 
men like ex-President Patel. He is a man 
of affairs, and has tried to work the “Reforms” 
and get as much good out of them as he 
could. He did not start with any a priori 
conviction that foreign rule cannot make for 
freedom. 

Some politically-minded Indians have 
never associated with either official or nonJ 
official Britishers. Some may have mixed 
with a few British officials and some with 
only a few British non-official men. If 
men of any of these classes assert that 
Britishers do not mean to allow Indians to 
bo_ masters in fbeiv own household, their 
opinion may be set down to absolute lack 
of experience or to its scantiness. This 
cannot be said of Mr, Patel. Both before 
and during his incumbency of the office of 
President, be has mixed with both official and 
non-official Englishmen in India and Great 
Britain. In India he has been in closo contact 
with the greatest English officjal in India for 
years, and for him he still cherishes great 
regard. 

■When such a man comes practically to 
the same conclusion to which Mahatma 
Gacdbi gave e.vpression in bis letter to the 
Ticeroy, viz., “that there never has been any 
intention of granting such Dominion status 
(equal to virtual independence) to India in 
the immediate future,” aud that “it seems 
as clear as daylight that responsible British 
statesmen do not contemplate any alteration 
of the British policy that might adversely 
affect Britain’s commerce with India or 
require an impartial and closo serntiny of 
Britain’s transactions with India,” his 
disillusionment must be taken and considered 
seriously. 

The adhesion of Mr. Patel to the civil 
disobedience movement is expected to give 
it a great push forward. 

The Significance of Gandhljl's DisIKusionment 

Though Jfahatma Gandhi never accepts^ 
any office under the British Goveramont, his 
disillusionment is at least as signiBcant as 


that of Mr. Patel. In his letter to the Yiceroy 
he writes : “I served them (the British people) 
up to 1919 blindly.” Some of his dearest 
friends are Englishmen. His knowledge of 
the evils of British rule in India is derived 
partly from' the writings of Englishmen. He 
has mixed intimately with many of them, and 
does not hate them. Yet such a man is 
leading a campaign to the death to free the 
country from subjection to them. To understand 
the significance of this fact we must recall to 
what extent and at what risk to his own 
life and reputation he co-operated with and 
served the British Empire and how profound 
was his faith in it. 

Referring fo the Boer War ot 1899-1902, 
Gandhiji writes in his Autobiography, vol. I, 
pp. 497-500 : 

“When the war was declared, my personal 
sympathies were all with the Boers, but I believed 
then, that 1 iiod yet no right, in sudi cases, to 

enforce my individual convictions. My loyalty 

to the Bntish rule drove . me to participation with 
tlie British m that war. I felt, tliat if I demanded 
rights as a British citizec, it was also my duty, 
as such, to participate in the defence of the British 
Empire. I held then, that India could aclueve her 
complete emancipation only within and through 
the British Empire. So 1 collected together as 
many comrades as possible, and with very great 
difficulty got their services accepted as an 
ambulance corps The corps acquitted itself w-ell ... 
We were asked at a critical moment to seiTe- 
within the firing Ime - We liad no hesitation." 

At the time of the Zulu ‘Rebellion’ in 
which came soon after the Boer War, 
Mr. Gandhi was practisin.; as a lawyer in 
Joliannesbui^. 

“1 felt, that I must offer my services to the 
Natal Government on tiiat occasion. The offer was 
accepted, -I had to break up my household at 
Johannesburg to bo able to serve during the 
‘Rebellion’ ..’’./iKfobiograp/ip, vol. I pp. 4T0-4S0. 

During the World War, Mr. Gandhi raised 
recruits for the British Government. Of this 
recruiting campaign he writes in his 
Autobiography : 

We decided to dispense with fiie use of carts 
and to do our journeys on foot. At tliis rate we 
had to trudge about 20 miles a day. If carts were 
not fortliCODing, it was idle to expect people to 
feed us. It was hardly proper to .'^k . 

for food- So it was decided that cveiy 
volunteer must carry his food in ' his 

satehri. No bedding or sheet vns 
necessary as it Wt-is summer (p. vol. ii). 

We had meotinirs wherever wo went. People did 
attend, bat hardly one or two would offer them- 
selves as recruits. 'Vou arc a votary of Ahimsa, 
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niow ran VOII mk ns to taki; up arms?' ‘Vnat 
^'ool has 'Oovernmcnt dono for India to deseno 
nnr oosllioralion?’ Those and snmlar nneslioiB 
S'odto e iraltous. Iloworcr oi.r stcadj- svo* 
horan to toll. Qnilo .a nmniCT of names -o-cre 
l?Jwcrcd -dl>. -loti. vol. ill, I vory .nearly rninrf 
!m- ooStiliition dorins the rccrnilras campanrn, 
(l>‘ 4G1. vol. ii). 

■\Vo have reproduced tlicse passnscs from 
Itfahatma Gandhi's Arilohiogynfhy •» rera'l 

Mlish”oov5rninonr”f Mlish 

HH,.r'rn.e“tyi{Mr»^ 

WO nf \’on-co-opcratioa down to 

restoinine influonco Sfa 

•^Irntt'’n™hin1 l,e°s 'thm. -he h.ankr«p.oy 

of Hritisli statcmaoslup. 

“Daily News” on Censorship in India 

LondoD, April 2(5 

Tlio Dn'/v A’cjrs wn«orcd. 

npcumto nows. oircnm^lanees. m 

^ Tho newspaper to the whole 

SM'i “te^mild kd n;^,rof‘E 

Sf miVunderatandiaff Tndii arc to receive 

rsanofir af/Tpr^^^^ 

feand and "‘.'.“S?,!™ ;™ iho .fa^T' , 
tho pnhlin ,ra?ori.ai 'acis are being anthhehl. 
•to su^peat tim m* 

^ otvoryniaformt 

fact' being withhold ? 

.■cable Returned as abiectionable” 
n a S’nt eu April 

Ti'; ^'’’L.retarv. el Nations 

^'feimes^ThnH^ 
tlio cost-(F' I -I 


Tlio incident referred to in the cable is 
that at Kalikapur, a village in the -•!- 
Parganas District, a number of volunteers 
engaged in manufacturing salt Itaving sustain- 
ed iuitiries, a Red Cross ambulance with 
worsers and medical appliances was sent 
there to render aid. The police, n was 
stated in the dailies, broke the stretcher, 
destroyed the medicines, bandages, etc., 
assaulted tiie workers of the ambulance, tore 
away their Red Cross badges, and so on. 

In armed warfare among nations, tiio 
Red Cross is respected. Is there any nation- 
al law auvwliei-e or any international law 
permitting an outrage 
when the wounded men sought to bo helped 
are unarmed volunteers engaged in 
non-violent disobedience ? Rnt "ssumin„ thej 
xvere aggressively violent, '^hy should not 
thcT be given medical aid by Red C » 
.ambulance men. -seeing that in war 
(inction is made between allies and cntmie 
in giving such aid ? 


Chittagong Outrage 

JJc Ko"" rmir bhd <'■? ^tiMiohO^ 

change, cut the Chiltacong. 

ral.vay line !r.,ltw deing other 

mid made good their 0 t n being 

kinds of damage. T o j„ „ 

liuiilcd np in [he mil ,|,c„i, it 

vicinity nf ChittageOj.. Arrests on 

is alleged, t'.i'b bne gome East 

snspicion liavc body of the 

Dongal to'',i>s- • r„iJors taro assumed to 

„v„l„lie..ar.ey»t m 

‘’"■r they a™ really revotationar.es some 
^imns 'would naturally ho asked. Tim 
rf S ean discos er anarehisls m etacure 

,To"taasftak?taro'i't>ta‘«i^!^ 

liPUSss 
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And hoTT eoidd the Englishjn.in’s proverbi- 
ally timidest Bengalis develop into raiders, 
not of sweet-meat shops, but of armouries 
guarded by sentries with loaded guns ? 


"Raid Not the Work of Mutinous Police” 

“We had not heard any rumour that the 
Chittagong outrage was the u’ork of mutinous 
policemen. So when we read the following 
communique in the dailies of the 26th April, 
we came to bo aware simultaneously of 
both the rumour and its contradiction ! 

The Government are informed that the rumour 
still persists that tlio insurgents wlio committed 
the outr^es at Chittagon" on the night of April 
18—19 consisted in whole or part of mutinous or 
discharged or dismissed policemen. 

The Government have alroad.v stated that the 
outrage was the work of the terrorist revoluttooarj’ 
party, and tliey are glad to bo ablo to state that 
tliere is no truth wluatover in the niraour that 
police took part in it. Tlio loyalty of the police 
force throughout has been and is unquestionable and 
unquestioned. 

As twelve of tlie raiders are said to 
have been shot dead in the jungles, the 
best means of laying the ghost of the aforesaid 
rumour would have been to bring their 
corpses to Chittagong for identification. But 
wo read in the papers that the bodies have 
been cremated before identification If that 
piece of news be correct, there has been 
impolitic hurry. 

By a curious accidental coincidence the 
"rumour” almost synchronized with the 
publication of the following passage in the 
editorial columns of the huhan Social 
Reformer of the I9th April, which reached 
Calcutta on the 21st : 

As lias been repeatedly proved in popular 
outbreaks, the mob does tomorrow wliat it sees 
the Police doing todaj’. In fact, the leaders of 
popular outbreaks are often men who have gamed 
fomc experience of leadership m the preventive 
and punitive services of government. The retired 
or dismissed Police Inspector or Constable natu- 
rally acquires a positron of influence in popabir 
outbreaks and imparts to them some sort of 
organiration wliich nukes them formidable The 
French levolutionaries faithfully reproduced the 
inetliqds of the Empire wliich they overtamed 
as did the Bolsheviks tliose of tJio Tsarist rtsimc- 
yieredith. Townsend wrote if there vras an 
Insurrection m India it would be led by the 
Sepoys and the armed Police. 


Mahalma Gandhi's Stafement in American Papers 

New York, April, 26. 

The Indian Nationalist viewpoint is outlined in 
the American newspapers by a special statement 
from Mr. Gandhi, dcclarmg that "civil resistance 
to the salt Jaws Ji<as caught tlic public imagination 
as nothing else within ray experience.” 

Jfr. Gandlii furtlier states tliat the disturbances 
in Calcutta, Karachi. Clnttagong and Pesbawai have 
so far not affected other parts of India, where civil 
disobedience has been going on in an organized 
fashion, but "the Government has not lo^ any 
opportunity to incense the people.”— Neuter. 


Bill Against "Devadasi” System 

At the next meeting of the Jfadras 
Legislative Council, Dr. Mrs. Muthnlakshmi 
Reddi, Deputy President, Madras Legislative 
Council, will move that her Bill to prevent 
the dedication of girls to Hindu temples be 
referred to n Select Committee consisting 
of 15 members. She will also move for 
leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Madr.is Children Act of 1920. 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 
The following is from The Bengalee : 

There appears to be very little doubt that the 
proposal to boycott foreign clotii is meeting witii a 
considerable amount of success: so far we uifder- 
stand that the boycott has been directed chiefly 
against Lancashire good*, but the movement appear 
to be bioadcning and foreign cloth is gradually 
coming under the ban. The movement^ should, of 
course, very considerably help the Indian Cotton 
Mills Industry, and we sh.*!!! not be altogether sur- 
pnsed to see a further all round advance in the 

g neo of most of tlie better Indian Cotton Jlills 
ompans' sJiares. 

The Statesman's review of India’s 
foreign trade for 3f<ircii contains the following 
sentences : 


Under mamihactured articles, cotton yam .and 
manufactures decre^ised by Rs. 67 'Jakhs. Imports 
of twist and yarn declined from 4 million Jbs. 
valued at Rs. laths to 3 million lbs. valuetl at 
Rs. 3S lafehs. The quantity of cotton piecesoods 
imported also declined from 187 million yards to 
18i million yards and the value from K'^. j.09 
lakhs to Rs. 4^4 lakhs 'White and coloured goo<h 
fell off by 4 and Vh million yards m quantity and 
Rs. ly and Ks. 12 lakhs in value respectively. 
Grey goods, Jiowevei*. recoiiled a slight increase m 
quantity from 81.03 to 82.0 million y.irds. although 
tile value fell from Rs. 1,94 lakhs toiRs. 1,71 iakhs. 

Hie extracts given above have been 
chosen from papers which do not belong 
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io tlio Corifrress school. Thcj' show that 
there 1ms heen reduction of imports of 
cotton There is no proof fJiat in 


fl]l<p»fron3 acainst (ho persoiul Jionour of the Ruler 
of the State and n^rainst the Oovernment. After the 
publication of the reportover tiio sjOTatores of some 
publicjncn m Rntish India IIis Ilislinass’s Gorem- 


conscqtictico tho soim-nndity of onr poopio ment imtncdiatelv pavo attention to the question as 
1ms increased. Xhero can he an incrcasinclr coijr«o ihev shouitl adopt to vindicate the 

i„ 1 ).. honour of The Government. 


preator reduction in the import of these 
goods without niTccting public health, decency 
or even comfort, until Buch importation ceases 
nlfogothcr. At tho time of tho American 
Avar of independence, nenjamin Franklin 
Avns asked some questions ns to tho non* 
importation of British goods by the Ameri* 
cans. Two of them, with his answers, were : 

“■\Vliat u^ed to he tho prido of tho Americans ?” 

“To indulRO in the fashions and manufactures 
of Ore.it Rritain." 

“What is now their pride ?’ 

“To we.ir their old clothes over aR?un till they 
■can make new ones." 


honour of IIis Highness and no 
Although tliey have hitJierto refrained from takin? 
aoy^ notioj of tlio cmipaign which has been earned 
on m ccrfain sections of the Press in Rritisli India 
the aiicgntrons contained in tho report are so serious 
iJiat hi3 Ilighness’s Gorrrnmcat cannot allow them 
to go unchallenged. 'Without furtlier entering info 
any controversy in the Press. Ilia Ilighniss’s 
Ooverament desire to stato tliat they propose to take 
at an early date such steps a.s they may be advised 
to tike for tho vindication of the pcreonal honour 
of tho ruler of tho State, and the reputation of his 
Government His Highness’s Government hope that 
tho dc ]Kzr/e verdict of the Committee b^ed upon 
evidence. tJio truth and strength of which has ret 
to be tested impartially, will not be treated as 
carrying with it the weight and the authonty of an 
Imperial Tribunal.” 


If nny of us anywhere cannot get now 
Swadeshi cloth in tho market or cannot 
afford to pay a little higher price for the 
same when available, wo should bo proud 
of wearing tattered clothes or even rags, 
instead of buying British teitijcs. 

CIoth-de,ilers may naturally obicet to ^ 

dliefr shops being picketted Pjekottmg is an ^ ways. But the manufaeturo of 

ciTectivo. method, no doubt | but it is not tne contrabaod salt by civil resistors is a techni- 
onlyone, noris it the niost etioctivc. mere of which tiie seriousness is 

should bo house to house preaching oi pr.ictica})y tho same everywhere, whoever may 
Swndeshism by men and women who practise <* 0 ^ 0 , jt. yet, (he panishnieats inflicted 
, — tt)"» nrt«r in tn© midst Ol Jj,„ nnwicf'd nrft enmnftrfltivf'lv Hffht in 


Punishment for Breaking Salt Law 

Offences against life. limb and property 
have varying degrees of heinousness, and 
hence they require to be punished 


r/’tltomwlres. We are now in the mWsl 
,0 reontlon. Along with o her 

tti “ofl 


it, should regularly spend their 
1- In JhiB wav If in this customers 

Ju nG doS in foreign cotton goods ^ . , 

nnid necessarily become patriotic, though offgneo js either a terra of simple 

*^thev may be shortsighted cnovgh to riVormis iraDrisonnictit or fine, or both. 


tho accused nre comparatively light in 
some cases and very heavy in others. These 
differences are noticeable not only from 
province to province and town to town, but 
even in judgments pronounced by thc^ same 
magistrate in tho samo court those variations 
are to be found. . ^ • 

Tho legal punishment prescribed^ for this 


rigorous iraprisonnictit or fine, or 
But very numerous are tho items of nows in 
the dailies from ail provinces and in.my 
towns and villages which inform tlio public 
that there is illegal and extra-legal punish- 
ment. too, in the shape of assaults by police- 
men on men, women and children. Some firing 
has also taken place AH or tho majority of 
these news cannot ho false. . Tho people of 
"nf thr- Oorem’nrat ol 11. H. Ilio i„dh never lind nny training or practice m 
■■IlK. attcalion « ™ drawn lo^a'n ne manulactnrc of war lies, either m tmic» 

iSI»lia">l?, pf „I“'R!osa on tl'O.irt'to fto “rert past or in modern times. 

rT-SSnt " I l'a''»'?; It is said that largo crolvds cannot l» 

Ifln laa”'’’''. ®S"fwSo ’mil avowdilv teed pn d;,pcrseii rvithont the use of some form 
Fcani?^£ IMS undorsfnod fhaf the emd may, in sonioc.ases, include fho.sl!COfing 

o™",, cvUlence. It,!’., „“„i„„i..tr(f in tho country /iro.arms. IVhcther 


p^rfer'peif to patriotism. 

A Patiala Cofnnran'qu® 
ftftctcn”for"pt*Uo information: 


Wc cvUlcnco. cirrul.atcd in tl 

pamphlet makes %' 


tho country 
■cry serious 


down of men 
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sliootiog was necessary on any particular 
occasion can be discussed only with reference 
to that occasion. But we are not now concerned 
with the question of handling large and 
turbulent crowds; but with how to deal with 
groups of- salt-Iaw-breakers, which are not 
generally large. These men are not turbulent and 
do not offer any resistance to airest. They 
only defend their salt when it is sought to 
be snatched away from them. But if they 
are arrested, ipso facto they cease to defend 
their salt, which can then be taken away by 
the police along with their persons. There- 
fore, there is no reason why they should be 
assaulted. ‘The law does not authorize the 
police to assault them or any other class 
of offenders. But it may bo taken as a fact 
that salt-Iaw-breakers have been beaten by 
the police in very many places. Communiques 
are issued by the Government to correct 
mis-statements in the press, but news regarding 
police assaults on Satyagrahis remain officially 
uncontradicted. It is also well known that 
Indian newspapers are critically read by Govern- 
ment officials employed for the purpose. 
Otherwise so many editors could not have 
• been prosecuted and sentenced. So the 
Government must be taken to be aware of 
the nows of police assaults on salt-law-breakers. 
The correctness of such news could have 
been tested in law-courts if the men assaulted 
had sought any remedy there. But being 
Non-co-operators, they do not carry any 
cases to law-courts. 

Section 124A of the Indian Penal Code 
makes the bringing of the Government into 
hatred or contempt punishable. That shows 
that tbo Government wants to be respected. 
One means of securing that respect is to seo 
that its laws are respected both by its own 
servants and by non-officials. But if the 
police be allowed to beat any man in an 
illegal or extra-legal way, tho law ceases to 
be respected. 

Hence, if it be the intention of the 
Government that tlie Satyagrahis should be 
punished, some by being sent to jail or 
fined or both, and some by being thrashed 
by tho police, the law should be so amended 
as to include tho latter among legal punish- 
ments. But if that bo notjhc intention of 
tile Government, .such assaults sbonld be 
put a stop to and the assailants among the 
police should bo punished citlier as ordinary 
ofToncIcrs or at least dcp.artmont.'iHy. 

We are aware that if all who have openly 
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violated the salt-law were arrested and sent 
to jail, there would scarcely be room there 
for so many prisoners, and it is not quite 
easy to improvise jails. Houses can be 
hired for locating ordinary Government offices 
there ; but rented private houses cannot be 
converted into jails — they would not be so 
secure as jails specially constructed for the 
purpose. The cost of feeding and clothing 
an army of satyagrahi prisoners would fdso 
be a heavy and prohibitive drain on tho 
provincial exchequers. For all these reasons, 
it may be necessary to keep down the 
number of prisoners. That may be one 
reason why in all provinces stress is laid, 
not so much on the arrest of tho numerous 
volunteers as on the arrest of their few 
leaders. But though the number of 

prisoners may have to be kept within certain 
limits, law-breakers cannot be allowed to 
violate any law * with impunity. Some 
punishment must be provided for such 
offences. If beating with lathis be considered 
a desirable form of punishment, it should 
be legalized and regularized. Tiio nuujber of 
blows, their weight, the length, thickness and 
heaviness of the lathis, the grades of police- 
men who can beat offenders without and 
before tiial, tho parts of tho body where 
the blows are to he delivered, etc. should 
be definitely prescribed. But the real 
remedy does not lie in tho multiplication 
of forms of punishment and in increasing 
their severity but in freeing India. That 
is our point of view. If Britishers do not 
want to let go their hold on India, they 
should at least govern it as if it were free. 

Punishments strike terror only for a time. 
Imprisonment has lost all terror for tens 
oP thousands. So has assaults by the police 
perhaps for as many. There is a smaller 
number of men who would not mind being 
shot dead or killed in some other way. But 
their number is increasing. Terrorism does 
not terrify after a time. Tho revolutionaries, 
who arc c.nllod anarchists or terrorists in 
official parlance, havpj/ound tliat in spite of 
the use of bombs and revolvers by them, 
the Executive and the Police Imvc not given up 
their work. Terrorism has not depicted tho 
Executive and the Police service. The clas'cs 
from which those services are recruited arc also 
the classes from which the civil resisters 
come. They are at 10.151 as courageous as 
those xvho seiwc Goremmeat lor ^ pay and 
pension. Their adherence to principle is not 
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less tlinn that of Government servants. So, 
if Goveniment Poivnnts cannot ho made to 
pivc lip their ^York by non-oflicial terrorism, 
civil resisters too cannot be forced to giro up 
{heirs by oflleinl terrorism. Ko doubt 
civil resistors do not got any salapr as 
Government sen’ants do. Rut patriotism is 
perliaps at least ns strong an impelling motive 
as pay and pension. 

Some persons can be frightened sometimes 
but all per-sons cannot be frightened for 
all time. . , 

There may bo some British statesmen who 
want first of all to show that they wo 
suppress all struggles for freedom, and when 
they have given a demonstration of their 
power, tlioy moan to come out with some 
crumbs of favour. But such action is graciy 
less, leaves a hitter memory behind and 
serves no useful purpose. Nothing is gained 
'by striking a generous pose when that 
becomes a virtue of necessity— nobody wu 
mistake it for real generosity, or even justice. 

Imprisonment of the Leaders 

proTinocs for the oiril disobedience 

bo monnt conlrollins minds. 

nioTcmcnt of RUiOi g patriotism among the 

But if there be genume imtr 

volunteers, ns m bel.^e “ere^- ■ 

suEBcicnt numbere jj pa^nia Gondlii were 
among them. Even if.M^^h 
arrested, „ man ol Ws saintly 

d toSg' he impossible 

rfprSlnUo discover aiiyivliere. 

„e„ Chuader Basil Lectureship 

, #«/.iHtic‘« for higher 

There are provisions of our 

Chunder Dasn ^Y^Storand^/ta nistored 
cenerous patro Ifational Educatio . 

So Suse of '■'"““Oil in » Spelled by. « 
tho cau -pj.acation lias ni-'- allocate its 
Council £^“feirciimstanc^ to of 


extent the gigantic problem of unemployment 
in Bengal. But culture or tilling of the 
mind’ is not wholly neglected and it is 
ilirough tlie H.isii Leclurcsliip tho Council is 
nbic to offer its scanty tribute to the S inne 
of Culture Considerable significance there- 
fore attaclics to the appointment from time 
to time made to tliis chair by the committee 
of the Council. Some of the former occupants 
of this chair have hceu unqucstionablj 
brilliant professors and exponents of one or 
other phases of Indian cnllure. A feeling has 
been growing up in educated cirdes m 
Cakntta that recently tlio chair >s not sheddiag 
siilBcientlv brilliant or new hghf ™ [f® 
iihises of 'Indian liistory nnd cnllure that the 
is designed to do. The educated public 
in general are not awnve of the attainments or 
”i.i„»n,»iits of the new incumbent -Hr- 
Bidhn Bhusan Butt said to be the Secretary 
S the /iKiwn Comidl of QMiral Edmatm. 
He l« been nominated by ,a committee of 

-%>t'hrrno‘^ii‘nee‘'a?d^Se"‘^chf^ 

-.fttSe Je Smed^gioryof this 
?s'a'’c^infieed for » o? 5"?^- 

ment and Jhe lines o j j ,(eiy still a 

Kh to r‘ 

pretensions to education. 

latendwi Raid on Salt Depot 

JIahatma 4lt depot at Dlmrasna. 

possession ot „ssion of neccs«.ary 

Wit vre are in M foosessio 

details, wc ”0 tS aspect of the contem- 

opinion on tho o "coi t didcrcuce 

I-'ot"* ^“fVo/ernment salt depo 
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Salt Revenue, Bombay, says in a statement 
that "the salt in Dharasna (Chharwada) salt 
works is not the property of the Government 
but of the salt manufacturers, whose interest 
must be prejudicially aftected by any attempt 
to remove the salt from the salt works 
except in a manner contemplated by law.” 

Though the Collector may or may not 
mean it. his statement may be construed to 
mean that in bis opinion there is some legal 
and ethical difference between removing salt 
belonging to the Government and that belong- 
ing to private individuals ! 


A Good Retort 

Government officials concerned have in 
many places broadcasted opinions that the 
salt manufactured by the satyagrahis is un- 
fit for human consumption, that it contains 
injurious chemical substances, that it is 
poisonous, or the like. It seems this was 
d^ne in Allahabad also. Interviewed by a 
Free Press representative Pandit Jfotilal 
Xehru spoke as follows on the subject, in 
part : 

[Accordins to the Salt Act] The manufacture of 
salt is “The separation of salt from earth or other 
substance so as to produce alimentary Aff 

every .school boy knows “alimeatarj* 
nouTisUing:. but aceordincr to official reports, published 
in the press, the contraband salt prepared bv ^ the 
stnUjagrahis is positively iniurious to human beiops. 
Tliat heinsr so. it is no offence to manufacture it. 
Let tho (iorernment is^o another cofnmrtni'jKe 
to this effect and ce-ase to interfere with the salt 
snfyaqrahis. This will be a more plausible cround 
than the concoction of cock and bull stories. It 
mattci's little that convictions already obbyned 
would bo illoffaJ. but that is of no conseouence 
to a mighty government. 


Exodus to the Hiils 

llVhcn people are engaged in a life and 
death struggle for freedom, it may not appear 
much of a grievance that the greater and tho 
lesser Olympians, white and brown, rule 
human beings from mountain heights iu 
summer. But it js sheer waste to remove 
whole ofTioes to tho hilltops and bring them 
back to the plains every year. Tt is absurd 
that men should be paid high salaries to 
rule others with whom they are not in touch 
for months and to whom they are not easily 
accessible. The Ministers and brown Execu- 


tive Councillors in particular cut a very 
ridiculous figure. Their usefulness lies in 
great part in their being of the people and 
accessible to them. But they, too, must 
travel to the hills, partly perhaps because 
their white secretaries refuse to swelter in 
the plains. In any case, as our Brown 
Masters are not polar bears, they do not 
require an arctic climate for flourishing. 
As for the White Olympians, they may as 
well rule from England in these days of 
wireless telegraphy and telephony and 
swift-llying awoplanes. Staying at home 
(or Home ?) they might agree to demand a 
lower Salary than now. 


A “Liberal” Statement 

The Council of the Western India National 
Liberal Association— we could wish its in- 
fluence and usefulness were proportionate to 
its many-worded name, has issued a statement 
to the press from which the following passage 
is e.xtractcd : 

Liberals firmly hold to their view that the civil 
disobedience movement wall not only fail to bring 
India nearer to an early attainment of tho National 
aspirations but ^viiJ, on the contrary, retard it and 
phinetf the country into violent turmoil, in spite of 
the determination of Uiose who liavo inaugurated 
it to keep It non-violent. Tho movement gamed 
on an accession of strongth owing to the economic 
conditions now obtaining m tho country. Commer- 
cial, industrial and trading interests in the countrj' 
hare hegtin lo despair ot scciiring under the present 
regime their rightful claims to unhampered develop- 
raent and progress. They feel tliat under tho 
present system of administration their intorest.s 
are and will always continue to be subordinate 
to outside interests. 

Liberals repeat wliat they liavc often indicatctl, 
namely, that the only way to counteract the present 
disruptive tendencies and restore faith in the efljcacy 
of consbhitional methods is not a policy of repres- 
sion but courageously to make it clear tha iUnham 
means to establish BominJon Ptatn.s for India with- 
out any delay, and that tlic Hound Table Confer- 
ence will consider and evolve a scheme to that 
end with the nccessarj' reservations and safc-gii.ards 
for the transition period. 

liiborais strongly disapprove of the severe 
sentences on some civil registers at vorious plaei’s, 
and are of opinion th.at such uncalled-for sentences 
are calculated further to incense puldic opinion. 

Civil Disobedience has undoubtedly dis. 
turbed the slumbers and pathetic contciifiufiit 
of many person«. It m.ay not brlit|.' tin, 
country nearer Swaraj, but will tfu, p,nu>r 
statements of the Liberals do_ so citlii-rn V M 
for fhe recent disturbance*, it h jKior fogic^ 
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connect (licm even indirectly ivifl, -ivii 
(liwliedienm. Tl.ey ore mostly duo to tlio 
rejiressivo meosures odopted l.y tlio aullioHfics 
nnd lliejr urljitrnrj- mclUoda. Sihiilnr 
causes gavo rise to violent extremism dcoadcs 
before civil disobcdionco was started. TJiero 
was no civil disobedienco wiien JiJujdi ftam 
lJo.se, narindrakumar Olioso, Ullaskar Duti 
nnd others started a mi.sffuidcd campaign of 
violence with bornb.s, eta. for making tl,o 
country free. There were many fur more 
fierious nnd bloody riots than any reeonl 
ones long before -oven Xon-co-operation \cn« 
started or thought of. 

Nobody has hitherto succeeded in extract- 
ing from the powers that be any dcdnlfo 
information regarding the day, week, month, 
year or century when Britain will deign to 
confer Dominion status on India, and reg.arding 
the probable agenda of the Ronnd l^ble 
Conference. Hay the ‘Western India Liberals 
have better luck ! But it is to be hoped 
that in that case they would give some 
slight credit to ^Fahatma Oaudhi’s movomont 
for making (ho white Gods more propitioiis. 
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paying personal compliments, if any leading 
nian who counts had any conmneo in the 
cfTectivo good intention of these statc.«raeD, 
3Ir. Oandhis cjvil disobedience movement 
would not havo been started and caught the 
imagination of fho public and ifr. T. J. 
lafcl would not have resigned the prosident- 
ship of the Assembly to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the figliters for freedom 


Snobbery in Australia 

A suggestion had been made by the 
present Federal ministers in Australia that 
Sir Isaac Isaacs, an Australia-bom man. 
sliould be oppohiod ihn next DnypTsor- 
General of Australia. This has roused the 
opposition of some Australians who seem to 
consider tliemselves Sndras and Britain-bom 
men Tirahmius or Kshatriyas. 


Mr. lAthom. loader of the Federal Opposition, 
has entered a strone protest asainst the suffpestion 
that tho office of Goveraor-General should be 
afJoted (o an Austinfian-hom man. 

. Speaking hero Jx«t night, he sa/ci lliaf (ho I’resont 
Federal Mioisfers never Jiad any it«l enthiisuism 
for the Empire and Ore.at Uritain. No subshantial 
body of opinion desired a change which would 
sever an important Jink vith what the great 
maioritr of Aiistrahans were still proud to call 
Jheir Jfolher Coiintn'. 

Senator B. E. Liliot, addressing the Empire 
Reciprocity Lcsjgue. declared tliat tho appointment 
of Sirlsaaclsaacswould be interpreted by the outside 
world as an attempt on the part of Australia to 
cut herself away from the Empire.— AVMfer. 


The British “Fool’s Paradise" 

liOndoo. April, SJo. 

Tho Daily Herald attributes tlie profoiipd 
discontent all over India to the long wtUting % 
tho Simon Commission’s report. The, newsp-aper 
says the delay ha.s bred suspicion, and the new 
conndencocraited by Iiord Ir\nn and 3fr. Wodswood 
Bonn ha.s given place to distrust and anger. Rarely 
wure delays so dangerous. The urgent need is that 
tho report shall be speeded up and its production 
followed by immediato action.— 7?e«fcr. 

The discontent in Indi.a, in so far ns it 
is articulate— .and inarticulate discontent 
cannot bavo reached England, has 
been made manifest mostly by the 
actions and utterances of Congressmen and 
those who hold the same opinion as they. 

They are the most numerous political group 
in India. This group has -ever paid 
the Simon 'Commission the compliment 
S woiiring itself about tho date of 

“Ih/Sfrt ?o"‘no‘'t"'°o.ci.f 

its°cur™sity It is cntirolr indifl-ercnt-abonl 

theso matlcK. . . Bibhish.in began to entertain 

There is a Zrv nnlimily. doubts about his victory. So booing to his 

and eonia bo horn mlv ro m have 

neither chariots nor even shoes on your 
feet How will you defeat so poweiful an 
enemy ?” Bnma replied "Friend. look- 
created any ‘indians Apart from here. I have brought that sort of chariot 

considerable number of Inoinns. 


Equipment for Righteous Struggle 
When a struggle goes ou for the cstablisli- 
mcnl of what is just and right, e. ff., for 
winning n.atioual freedom, the chances of 
success should not bo judged by the standard 
of mere external and physical equipment 
There is a dialogue in the Jlamayan of 
Tulasidas between Ramn and Bibhishan which 
has lessons for us at the present juncture. 
Parana had war chariots, but Rama w.as 
without any. Seeing this Bibhishan became 
resUess with fear. On account of his great 


But lli.it is on ’'"(“"toflilnw'or tho mytli 
thereof, one has ^ , ,j- -Wedgwood Benn 
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■with me which brings victory. -Bravery and 
righteousness are the two wheels of that 
•chariot and truth and morality are the 
. lirmly planted banners. Energy, knowledge, 
V ^elf-restraint, and benevolence are the horses 
harnessed to that chariot They are con- 
Irolled by the reins of forgiveness, mercy 
and equality. Faith in God is my driver 
and guide ; renunciation my shield and 
contentment ray sword. Discipline and regular- 
ity of life are the arrows and an undaunted 
and pure heart is my quiver. Charity is 
ray battle-axe, intelligence is my immense 
shakti and superior knowledge is my bow. 
My reverence for pious people is my im- 
penetrable armour. No other armament can 
be equal to this for victory. Comrade ! if 
anybody has got such a Highteous Chariot 
no enemy can ever defeat him.” 


The Prosperity and Poverty of India 

Mr. J. Coatman, who was until recently 
Director of Public Information to tbe Govern- 
ment of India, writes in India in 1928-29, 
published the other day “under the authority 
and with the general approval of the Secre- 
tary of State for India”: “No one whose direct 
acquaintance with India extends over a 
period of twenty or thirty yenfs will have 
any hesitation in saying that India has pros- 
pered during that period, and if evidence 
were asked for, a number of unmistakable 
signs can be pointed out.” The first sign 
which he mentions is that “m 1913 India 
Tanked sixth among the trading coontries 
of tho world, and by 1925 she had attained 
to the fifth place — a fact which is not gene- 
rally recognized today. Year by year her 
exports and imports have steadily climbed 
almost without a pause, except during the 
Var, for well over half a century.” (P. 76.) 
This roseate picture has to be modified by 
the facts that the vast bulk of India’s export 
and import trade is in the hands of foreig- 
ners, that the expoits and imports are 
•carried almost entirely in foreign vessels, 
that the exports are mostly raw products 
much of which come back to India from 
L. foreign countries in a manufactured condition 
to be sold to Indians at prices many times 
the value of the raw materials and that the 
manufactured goods exported from India 
are to a great extent manufactured in 
factories owned and managed by forei^ers. 

The vast majority of Indians Jive in 


villages and live, directly or indirectly, on 
or by agriculture. 

Some idea of the material condition of the 
villages can be gathered from the following 
remarks of Mr. Coatman : 

“Although an appreciable improvement has taken, 
place in the standard of living of the Indian 
agiiculturaJ_ masses during the past quarter of a 
century, this only represents the genesis of what 
has yet to be accomplished. There is a vast 
amount of what can only be termed dangerous 
poveity in the Indian villages— poverty that is of 
such a kind that those subject to it live on the 
very margin of subsistence. This may be taken 
to be the normal state of millions of agricul- 
tural labourers who own [no] land themselves, and 
wJiose income consists mostly of customary wages 
paid in kind.” “The Indian agriculturist has, as 
a rule, no resources on which to fall back m bad 
times. Even at the best of times lie has to wait 
for six months for the return for his labour and 
expenditure ” (P. 78.) 

Mr. Coatman continues : 


“In addition to these economic distresses tho 
Indian villager normally finds himself bound in 
a Cham of circumiitances adverse to his welfare 
and prosperity. In the first place, innumerable 
villages all over India are foci of proventible 
disease wbith causes immense economio wastage.” 
(P. 79.) 


Elsewhere this official writer states : 

“India is primarily a land of small villages 
and tiny hamlets : towns are few. and of great 
cities there are but rare specimens. There arc folly 
half a tmlHon villages in India, and of these, 
immense numbers are diminutive clusters of mud- 
huts microscopic in scale when compared with the 
immensity of plain or mountain in which they are 
set. Only a very small proportion of these villages 
arc touched by the railway or by metalled roads. 
The vast majority of them are approached by un- 
metalled roads or winding paths between tho fields, 
the former usually impassable, or almost impassable, 
bv wheeled traffic after ram. w'hfJst the fatter cannot 
afford passage to a wheeled veliicle at any time.” 
(P. 71.) 


The New Press Ordinance 

In a previous note we have ventured a 
guess that British statesmen iu authority would 
give a demonstration of their power of re- 
pression, and after that they might strike a 
generous pose and proceed to confer on 
India what in their opinion arc “boons.” 
The revival of tho Dress Act of 1910, repealed 
in 1922,’ with certain additions to 
make it more effective and applicable to the 
present situatlou. is the latest means of 
repKSsioa adopted by Lord Irwin’c Govsrn- 
ment 
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Tn our opinion, it vrould hnvo boon better 
it Lord Irwin Imd proraulGotcd nn ordmaneo 
suii|ire«inK all newspapers 
owned and edited by AoBlo-Ind ans wd 
exeept also some Moderate papers liWo i/« 
llemnhc of Calcutta. In tliat cibo the 
public would liaro been .able to ^ 

result of tlio most ellectivo forni of rcpr« 
Sion in tbis lino and adapted tlieir 

assigned to re^lrid ^e fust l.bg.s .e 
.press or to x j ^ ^^0 tlto men who 

ndmininistration. I3ut t,,e 

^viU decido ^ 

prossand whatis^a^r „,.o and 

tion ? Ihcy 5 iqj. criticism. The 

whoso actions corao therefore. 

assuranco given y ljo produce 

useless. Nay. t ^cedom of the Pr^s 

‘r^Lir&“dlbutitisan unfounded 

cloaks "^>ch that thorough 

reason that J®,. ’Jndiiin' Press would have 
•“ ^o’ doubt 
latln!^ Total «'P/;;,r°e"eoao.nie bardslnp to 
hare ■ncaiit “ „„ko Ihew living by 

“ElSg'^^^^inginJiicJ— ^ 

taEe" ton^ sman ',“„|EEEd''bTfta ™" 

economic indigenous m^V- 

most of.,..lDd»«s „ntrymeu lived . 
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'of „“fcCt"rym'cn li^ed, 

wS°°condueted F-sa ”, Jta 

;ause 01 ijy jj. cannot fulni . x jor, 

? ^then better for it to people can 

J ,! in the absence of cainms 

biEt of a”d.de™o,»f fields 

[heir o'>)"‘ ,, tfiei, i„ the 

|”^’'Mrry "f''‘'='”''”;^''io ‘eomS^a^S 

■'^,„Es'’'“r”.'sbcen.agreaU.elP_^^^^ 

|;S mn"dE l.tc "'“”e bo“n, peop'o *“ 

nges before 


lire happy and cultured lives. What is more 
to the point in the present situation is the 
fact th<at peoplo in bondage in those days 
managed to win freedom in spite of the absence 
of a Press. So nobody need despond. India 
will bo freo in spite of the Press ordinance. 

In the course of his statement Ixird Irwin 
says : 

The Civil Disobedience movement wliatevcr 
may liavc been tlie professed, object oHLoso who 
launched it. is rapidly developing, as all re^^o^fjl 
men fores.aw. info violent resistance to constitute 
^llioritv The riot at Calcutta and Karachi, the 
xmed ouHireab at Cliiltagoiis .-md the 8™™ 
anccs at Peshawar show elairly tint the spin! M 
rotation fostered by the civil , disobedience 
Sent w a beginning to emerge m dangerous forms. 

We have already pointed out the 
underlying statements and rei^oning iiso 

the above. It is nol the Ci"! Disobedi'”® 
movement which has developed into violent 
resistance to constituted authority, f“f “““Pl!' 
in Calcutta, Karachi, Ohiltasong a^ ' 7^n 
The men implicated in the distarba^es 
those places were not manufacturere 
Kers of contraband salt who suddenly 
0 ? gradually developed symptoms of 

would not li.a»o taken took 

Sr in KfheC Civil DUobedien« 

have any e,iusal conncelioa..^ thereforo , on 
prop/rr hoc ,J After f,,ii..cious 

neconnt of 1 ) IS a IrP^ .mficrgradiiates 

reasoning with 

in their teens nro acqua’ • which 

When the Press J replica with 

the present ordinance ^ 


resent ordinance is « ‘vi-. 

ngainst its „x *uo m\\ was un- 

they pointed mit disconloal 

SSd sedition 'underground, fi° „°"tteir 

noforlli. It vvas passed m to 

stalwart torf Ini i" records; 

Ift suSested at llm time that the A'‘ 
was not wlioliy cITectivc. tniliouriivl' 

Wo arc Inr from siiggcstiiig tmit ■ J 

ists understand the responsibilities an 
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of their profession and do their •work in an 
•exemplary manner. But he •would not be 
considered a sane or a •wise statesman who 
-would propose to fetter and handcuff all or 
most men or cut off their hands and feet 
on the ground that there are some thieves, 
Tobbers, murderers and incendiaries among 
mankind. 


What the Press Ordinance is Like 

The Associated Press has furnished _ the 
dailies with a summary of the provisions 
of the Press ordinance, portions of which 
ore reproduced below for purposes of 
oorament and information : 

Its main provisions are almost the same as 
those of tiie Press Act of 1910, but there are 
several important additions to cope with the 
present situation. It pro^^ddes for power •wherebv 
the presses which print and the newspapers which 
publish certain matters, are liable to have their 
security forfeited-*if any security has been deposit- 
ed. The ordinance does not make It obligatory 
for every keeper of a press and publisher of a 
newspaper to give security. In the case of 
existing presses and newspapers no security need 
bo deposited unless the local Government requires 
this to be done. 

It may be assumed that the local Government 
will require security from e:sistmg presses and 
newspapers which pivo direct encouragement to 
revolutionary and civil disobedience movements. 

The operative clause (clause 4) re.ids : 

Wlienever it appears to the local Government 
tliat any printing-press in respect of which any 
security has been deposited as reouired by section 
3, is used for the purpose of printing or publishing 
any newspaper, book or other documents contoin- 
inp any words or signs of visible representations 
which are likely or may have a tendency directly 
or indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, 
allusion, metaphor, implication or otherwise. 

(A) to incite to murder or to anv oiTenco 
under the Explosive Substances Act of 1858 or to 
any act of viobmee or 

(B) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or,airroaa 
in the army, navv or air force of llis Majesty or 
any police officer from his allegiance or Ins doty 

(C) to bring into hatred or , contempt Ilis 
^laicsty or the Government established by law m 
British India or the administration of Jnstico in 
British India or any Indian Prince or Chief under 
the ^vcreiffntv of Ilis Majesty, or any class or 
section of IIis Jlajesty’s subjects in British India 
or to excite disahection towards His JLajesty pr 

• the Mid Government or any such Prince or Cmcl 
or 

(D) to put any person in fear or to cause 
annoyance to him and thereby indneo him to 
deliver to .any person any property or valnabie 
security or to do or to omit to do any act which 
he is legally entitled to do or 


(El to encourage or incite any person to 
interfere witli the administration of the law or 
with tHe maintenance of law and order or to 
commit any offence or to refuse or defer payment 
of any land revenue tax, rate, cess or other due 
or the amount payable to 

local authontv or any rent of agncultural land 
or anything recoverable as arrears of, or alon„ . 

“?iSc °a public servant or a servant of 
a authority to do any act or to for bear ,or 
del^ to do any act connected with the exercise 
of Ins nublic functions or to resign office or 

(G) to promote feelings of ennuty or luitr^ 
bet^n the different classes o^ His Majesty s 

““’’(f)'^to''preiadicathe reernitjn!- of Persons to 
servo in any of His Majesty’s forces , or m any 
force or to.prejndioe the tnnmng, dtsci- 
mine or administration of any such tores- . .. 

The Local (government may,, by notice in '^rit- 
tntr fft thp teener of such prmting-press statin* or 
delcribiHg “signl-.J 

which in its opmion are ot tne mature 
described above, declare the security deposited m 
respect of such press and all copies of such new^- 
book or other document, wherever found in 
tobe forfeited to His Majesty’s 

GoveramenL 

It may be pointed out that, in this operative 
clause, sub-clauses (E) for the greater part 
and (F), (G) and (H) are entirely new offences. 

Another addition in tho ordinance to the old 
Press Act is in clause twenty-three which says t 
“Where a deposit is required . from the 
a printing-press under sub-section one or 
tlireeof section three or under section five (relaun* to 
thedeposit of a further security) such press shall not 
be used for printing or publishing any .ne'rspapere, 
book or other document until the in 

made, and where any. printing-pre»s is u^ m 
contravention of , sub-section one, the l<«al (jo\ 
mav, by notice in writing to the keeper 
declare the press so used and any . ®*er pnntm* 
cress found m or upon tho ,'r 

press so used, to.be forfeited to 
the provisions of section seven (issue of search 
warrant) shall apply..” , , niMi 

There is a provision .for appeal to 
Court where the case will be heard by a special 

th^rstllSsit has bren 
deposit may be demanded 

if any offence is again committed, both cash a».rO'it 
ami tlie press may be forfeited. 

Jlost of the offences- enumerated in tlje 
ordinance were .ilre.ady punishable under 
some penal law or other in force at present 
Therefore, so far as tbeso arc concerned, tno 
ordinance is a redundancy. 3Ien could 
punished for them after tn.il in tho ordinap 
law-courts according to tho ordinary proce^ ^ 

of Law. But now their security deposits, the 

offending new.spapcrs or other 

and the printing presses may be forfc.ted 
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by a more order of tho local Government 
So doubt, wbenever n printer, publisher or 
editor is prosecuted by tlio Governmfnt his 
eonviction sencrally foliowa automatically, hut 
still there is a clianco given for a defence 
and in rare eases tiiore is even acgn.ttal 
Moreover only tho olTcndcr is punished. 
I rTtl o irdiiianco by forfeitins the ento 

'^"i/”ptisiri5fthos2'vv,rrdirSy 

f&d“^a^S’ly"brCiairw^ 

fr"'^oye«iU\eu1to 

tliocraplojecsana not responsible 

shing or published. According 

for ivhat o7the land, a poUtical 

to the ordinaiT up to a certain 

offender may ^ forfeiture of print- 

fired amount Rut rue to fines 

ing establishments wo pj^iocss. Some 

of varying “'f th a few imndred or a 
presses may „pilst others may bo 

few thousand go for the same 

worth a lahh or ' .-y be practically 

kind of offence, som rupees, whilst 

fined only a ^ loPP or more, by the 

?‘SrJHheir%rcsses. This is not egiial 

. .at-. a 1.1 enm^ 


justice. ,ub-clnuscs added male som^e 

The new suo cia parts of 

nets criminal ouonces disobedience 

";,^sive resis ance mid^.cml , , j ^ 

SrResistafe movenmn. m outh^Afri^^ 

Sir.o-‘:S=onRvndis^^ 


S? crfuticnah But 4Tso&« 

lmpaymf'5r'fen'"i^^ 

■UiSSl :ibo,^S;i?'”lt&.”^.S doS 


Gokhf ■ “"o ^rc^stdSnl 

“""Sl disobedience 1 support of 

“ anybody speaks or commit a 


writes in snppv' ”■ 

"of 7omotes '«•„ b^jlfdor is a cSbnt 
rime Tbo^foffalsivo roo;=‘SiUco males 

■0 S noi H'O,, "rnSsRo ^istaaoe 
dmo- -il to of my binJ- ®“- 

0 f;S'° disobedience of any 


armed rebellion and its _ promotion 
arc crimes, and passive resistance and 
promotion of pnssire POSistanco are al o 
crimes of the same hue. The British law in 
India does not furnish any moral ground 
for preterriog tho latter to ‘be former Be h ., 
are tarred with the same brush. iBiis is 
levelling down with a vengeance Her a 
S may he forfeited for incitemcnl to 
murder .and also for supporting or approving 
r tho non-payment of some umus ^d 
oppressive tax. Does fho law ‘ben mean to saj 
that a political assassin is no worse than a 
oivil rcsister? TTould not that indirec ly 
amount to unintentionallr putting a . 

^pou tiio heinons offence of PoB 

The right of resistance then of anyjkind ^ 

now denied by the British-made law of Inda 
Tlio only correct attitude then pg 

lifl low lict the dust, whine out prayed 

SSlfrsJ^^cSsK^rs^e^^Sin 

«'^ffS:e”'5nillS’';|er^mrrv^* 

sT'^|IfTidHfwin”ir°n^^ 

^“fl^ud oJ bis.niistako and repenj,.nd^j; 
““'^offowtagLorilrwiu’a ' 

sirSor 

assurance has no ^ ^ d g jjame Hnd 
ordinance will be wMkel w ^ jgip. 

of men who "'‘""“f "n^Vlhe Aiiin'm Borar 
Well-known papers Ime the jj-iimic 

Putrilu, the Boiiitriy tho midit 

rf Lahore, ,tllahab.ad, 

of Madras, the "^,1 „s of that Act 

lecoivcd the fnenf > "„to„d to believe that 
lSI|Hmse%'’apetKceed'd tho bounds of fair 

.'"‘Sroffences have been do^eribe^ 

bJeanse of with”°a batter round 

"S which may be tlglitenod at any 
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araiiist orders of forteitnre. 
illusory safe-guard. , , , newspaP'’’ 

When a boon, a pampiuci oi , norero* 
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Governor has read it. He is too busy aud 
too august a person to do so. Even the 
Ctiief Secretary may not have read it, nor 
an Executive Councillor. During the India 
in Bondage trial itr. Chief Secretary Hopkyns 
and Sir Provas Chandra ilitter, an Execntive 
Councillor, admitted that they had not read 
the book, nor did they know who had read 
it. But all the same two men were tried 
and punished in connection with its 
publication. Similarly, a press may be for- 
feited oil the strength of the opinion of some 
underling who has read some “objectionable’* 
liublleation in question, and that without any 
trial. 


"Give us Darkness, 0 Lord 

In all ages and climes saints and siuners 
and seekers have prayed for light, more 
light. The bureaucracy in ludia do not 
seem to belong to any of these classes of 
mortals ; for the press ordinance is virtually 
a prayer for darkness and still more darkness. 
Complete liberty of the press, even licence, with 
all its disadvantages, has at least one use—* 
namely it enables both officials aud non-officials 
to know the worst of what men are doing, 
thinking, imagining, etc The new ordinance 
will make men think, not twice, but many 
times before they print and publish even 
what is perfectly true but irritating to 
men in power, In consequence, the rulers of 
the land, like others, will be entirely m the 
dark as regards some aspects of contemporary 
history. 

The ordinance is calculated to keep men 
in the dark about many things Indian, not 
only in India, but also abroad. For the 
Act of 1910 which it revives contains a 
section (section IH) authorizing the detention 
of certain articles being transmitted by 
post. And we know tliat even letters sent 
from or to India are opened, read and copied 
surreptitiously, dehiyed in delivery and 

sometimes intercepted. Cables are also 

intercepted or refused transniis<5ion or 

censored. Such being the case, it would 
not be unf.iir to conclude tliat there are 
powerful forces in India operating to keep 
the world outside India, including Great 

Britain, in ignorance of much ttiat H Imppening 
ill India. Some recent c.ables from England 
show tliat many puldicists there do not like 
this policy. 


What Will Moderates Do ? 

The Committee which was appointed to 
bring about unity among all non-Congress 
groups so that a united demand might bo 
presented at the Round Table Confei-ence at 
London is to meet two weeks heuce at 
Bombay. One would like to know whether 
the Press Ordmauce had brouglit about any 
change m the attitude of our 3Ioderate or 
Liberal friends 

The Press Act of 1910 and tlie Registration 
of Books Act of 1867 were considered by a 
Committee appointed m February 1021. whicli 
reported m July the same year, leiommond- 
ing among other things the repeal of tlie 
Press Act. Jlnch of the credit for its ropi'.ii 
belonged to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. who w.is 
then Law Hember of the Governor-General'-. 
E'leeutivc Council. His work lias now beoa 
undone. Of the Conference of all uou- 
Congress parties which has appointed the 
aforesaid Committee, Dr. Sapru is tlie leading 
spirit Does lie and his fellow-Liberals still 
think, after the proranlgation of the Press 
Ordinance, not to speak of the resignation of 
Mr. V J. Patel, that Indians can usefully 
and honourably take part in the Round 
Table Conference ? All the prominent 
political parties boycotted the Simon 
Commission Should not the Round Table 
Conference be similarly boycotted, seeing that 
it is a super-Simon Commission camoutlagcd to 
look like something diflerent aud more glorious? 
Had we ever supported the proposed Round 
Table Conference, which we never did, now 
after tJie gagging of t)ie Pres® we would 
certainly hare urged its boycott. D'e would 
have demanded the witiidrawal of tlio ordinance 
as a condition precedent to j'oiiiing tlie 
Conference. 


Mr. Patel’s Second Letter to the Viceroy 


Ex-President Patel’s second letter to the 
Viceroy has been released for publication. 
In it among other things ho says : 

In 1927 when ho went to Kncland he aNo frie<j 
to convey the U’af situation to iiis |;'>nJ 

UirkcnUcad and other Icadine. piil'lic ini'p of Knir- 
land, but when an all-White binion CommK^'ion w.a-, 
apixn&tcd he felt that hi* advice h.ad f.iJica on 
car*. 


The letter giies glmip-es of hon ii** 
gradually got conipl^'tely di«illusioncd. 

.At the Conference on the ilnl lK>-enil-'r .at th- 
Viccrov’.s house when ill* Kvr^^!Ien< y ccnld not 
irive an a'surancc to Mahatma (j.in'llii and I'.indU 
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Mofilal Nplirii that his Government would support 
of the Tyomiwon form 
or (jovormnent as a condition before partieipnriDff in 
the nonnd Table Conference Jlr. Pafol thoouht 
-Ualiatma Gandhi was somewhat nni-ensonaWe bnt 
Riihscqnent events. the speech of Earl Rossel, 
tlis hvccllency’s address at the Assemhlr. numerons 
rrosocntions of public men and Imperial Prcfereoco 
couipietely disvUasioncd. him. 

When writing this .second letter did Mr. 
Patel really hope that Lord Irwin would in the 
least give ear to his appeal, or did he adopt 
that form of writing to sav things which 
otlierwise he could not have said. For wo road ; 

Mr. Patel anpp.als to His Evcellencv to invito 
Jlahatina Gandhi to a settlement and savs t “If for 
any iea«on vou find yourself unable to porsiwde 
flio Tlritish Government to accept in siibstanco the 
sufnrestion 1 have made, my advice is that vou 
should tender resicnafion of vour hich office rather 
tlian allow your great name b^inc aa«wiafcd "'ifli 
(lie campaign of repression destined to suppress 
tim legitimate aspirations of milltoiis of human 
heiogs.” 

Coneluding the letter Jfr. Patel says i “Your influ- 
cneo with all parties in England is g^at and yon 
eniov in .an abnnd.ant measure (he conltnenco of the 
Secretary of State and tlie ffntish Oovcmuionf. 

If therefore, von lake cmingc and ri«o to the 
occasion, von wit! serve both India and England a.s 
no limn has served in (he past. If you fail, it 
bo indm’B good-bye to England. 


tho rums of pre-KJnnor .areJilteotnro, being conduct- 
ed hero by .a French mission. 

Yet statutes and inscriptions d.ating at Ic.isf pin 
years Iieforo tlie Ciirisnan eni fi.avo bivn found 

Sanilior. a more aadent city th.an Angkor in 
the thick Cambodian jungle noifhof riinoin-jVnii 
in the province of Kompoug-Tljotn, once .Knoun 
as the “nivstorions clfi'.” has yielded to the picU, 
and dvnaraite of the espcdilion. under the leider- 
rfii^of M, Gololubew, samples of seulptim’ of Pim> 

One of (lie in^crip^ipns informed the hndcr. 
tliat the temple to whoso wmIU it had been /.istenetl 
was built hy ()«ooii SaVamanjnri and her mv.al i-on'Ort 
Isanararnian the First, in honor of * Sum, the m'd 
w'ho dances and laughs.’’ The sculplnn' allows 
Si\-a and three girls, one of wliom is pl.iving .a 
long flute, another slapping eymbaU. vlulotbo 
third hammera a kcttlcalriim. 

Contrarj* to (ho iisinf tliirieulfic« eneounteml in 
crvcaaaiitm 'horli. tbtj KhmcT Mwownenfs. wf> 
been buried by earth sand or mud. but by the 
impimctpible (roiu'cai forest (lupugli whudi die 
workers sr'vnd dai's tpj mg to cIo.ar .a luf h In ^t)flie 
e.ases t^?es iwvo gro«n through liioriumeuls. dis- 
locating (hem from their haw. mva As»(X’MtM 
l*res«. 

Indinn .archaeologists .and stii(lent>> of 
arcluacology li.avo a field of tr.ainiiig and co- 
operation with J’Vc’irl) nroliaerilogiNts here. 
They .and .also oOicr.s umv ti.v to ri'-esh)ili*li 
ctiUiinil relations between Indi.a mid Ficneli 
rndo-Chinii 
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.’\Iarlv tlie words “to hope.” 

The Times report adds that Sir Albion 
Banerji said tliat “often in tlie absence of 
reliable information the American Press and 
people were misled, sometimes by Indians 
lacking a sense of responsibility.” Is there 
no misrepresentation by anti-Indian British 
and American hirelings V 


Why are the British in Palestine ? 

At a meeting held in the Victoria Hotel, 
London, sometime ago, members of the exe- 
cutive of the Seventh (Palestine) Dominion 
League expressed their views on the situ- 
ation in Palestine to a number of journa- 
lists. 

After a discussion, Coaimander Kenworthy. M P.. 
ppeakmst “as a pacifist,” enumerated the stntcsical 
advanfajres of Palestine. In the present state of 
tlie world this country could not evacuate a region 
and allow any other power to establish itself m 
close proximity to the Suez Canal Palestine was 
also an important stage on the Indian air-route, and 
the finest deep-\iafer port m the Levant was being 
oonstructed at Haifa. Haifa, he believed, would 
bocomo the terminus of the great pipe-hne. which 
would link the vast oil-fields of Mosul vMfh the 
Mediterranean. 

Arc mandated territories like Palestine to 
bo made permanent parts of the Biitish Em- 
pire for shategic and economic reasons? 
And is India to be held down in her 
present position as long as Britain can do 
so ? 


Travel for Students 

While our students arc seldom taken 
lonnd even tliciroiin country, other coimtiics 
gi\c tlicir student.s the educational advan- 
tages of travc'l. The iccont tour of some 
Knglisli school boys in India is well known 
Oermany does similar things. 

A visit of a unique character has lK?cn made 
to an r.nglish pnblio ‘^cliool by a p.irty of German 
schoo!-l>o.\s. The top form of the largest and. in the 
opinion of come, the mo^t rrogrcs«ho secondary 
'>eJiool in Oennanv eanio oxer uitli two of their 
jna.'tcrs, ar.il livcil for a week at Ore«luun’« School, 
Holt, at the invitation of the headmaster. Mr- 
•f. K. Ecctrc, 


by the Aofbaijschule, of Neiikolin, in Berlin, and 
the Gornun visit is the diioct result of conversa- 
tions tliat took place then. 

The visit, winch must be almost the fu’st of 
its kind, cannot but be the beginning of a work of 
mtemationai co-operation in ^uaation that must 
strengthen tlie hands of tliose who arc working foi 
conciliation bCtw'een nations. 

Plans are under way at Pomona College, Glenda, 
California to send a party of ten Pomona graduates 
and upper class men to the Orient to study oriental 
life, conditions and problems m the field, especially 
China; to bring m closer social and mteJIcctUdl 
contact students of the East and West and thnst aid 
in the world- wide movement to exchange know- 
ledge and understanding. Each membci of the 
party will later write a thesis covering at least 
one primarj' phase of his study, including such 
subjects as transportation, highways, fine arts, social 
transformation. and economic progioss Tlicsc 
will be submitted to the College aftei tlie refurn 
ot the students. In addition, each one will wnte 
a secuon of the Look it is proposed to assemble— a 
first-hand symposium on student life m China The 
motion picture will also be used extensively loi 
this purpose 


Exchange of Students and Professors 

Beilin. Fifty-six German students luue been 
sent to American lm^vcr5ltle^ diinng tlie jmst jear 
by the German comniitfee for pinviding an 
exchange of students. 

Tlio comniitfee revealed that 13 students had 
been sent to French universities and 10 from 
foreign countries had been enrolled at llculolbcig. 

In addition professors from German univcrailies 
had been placed in American and French 
universities in exchange for professors from those 
countries placed here. 


Chinese Naval Cadets In British Naval College 

Vice-Admiral Ciion Shao-kuang, acting Miiii'-tci 
of (he Chinese Kavy and commander of litc s-ec-ond 
Squadron, and a party of Cliinc«c naval oflii cP' 
and cadets, who have now left Ciiina for Engl.aml 
to ol»l,Hn training and to continue tjjcir .sIihIhs 
in Greenwich Naxal College, paid a visit to II M.S. 
Bee. flagship of the Yangstze Hotilla. and II. M. S. 
Bridgcw a(er. 

Jn the tour >0 of an address. Admiral Chen said, 
the British OoTornment had .shown its friendlinevs 
to the Chinese people by its willingnc«-. to render 
as<!i..tance to the Chinese VaxT. 'o that Chin.'i 
would have a strong sea force xxhen siif* w.t-, 
unified. 


Thevi«it was the outcome of a tour in Germany by 
toys from Wellinsfon, Chcltenh.im. Chri-t's JlospjlaJ. 
and Ciroham’-' School, .orcanizoxi by Toe H. that 
took pl.acc l.vt K.ustcr. Tins ixarty was entertained 


Forvigncfs had never been admittr^I to Gieen- 
xvich roUege in the ivist, .and the cadets xxen* the 
first Chinese party to obfiim training there. 

There i*; nothing surprising in Chinese 
being more favoured by Britain as reg.ards 
fnciliiics for naval education fh.iri Indians. 
For Britishers arc our “trustees.” 
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A Great Seer 

Bv JtOKANDAS KAKAMCHAND OANDHI 


(EniTOR s NoTE.-*ThU brief article by Mahattua 
Oiuidhi has a iittle liistory bchiad it \ears 
ago -it may be ten or fifteen years ago— I read m 
one of the literary productions of tho Mabatma 
that, of tho tliree modems wlio liave left a dwp 
impress on hU life, he was more indebted to the 
Gujarati poet Rajchandra or Ravcbandbhai than 
to anv one else. On readlns this I wrote to 
Oandhi-ji to favour me with an article on 
Rajchandra. He promised to give mo the article. 
But as he b.iS been for years past a very busy 
man, I did not send him any reminders and he 
ICKOt (ill about it. Last I him 

to send mo a sliort article and incidenfciHy 
remindwi him of his former promise. In reply, 
he ^ATofe to me from \i’srulia on the IGth 
Decomlwr last : 

“Dear Ramanaod Bibu I received your letter of 
2CtU Nov. onlv to-day. You warn me to civo you 
KWJ words. It is like drawing 1000 lire teeth 
at present. And you wanted this for your X’mas 
numlfcr. Does it not tnean I am too bate ? But 
if I am not, to find time for writing out .something 
of the sire you want, is physically iropc^siblc. 
Kvory minute is premortgaced. 

**1 }i.aro forgotten all about the promise, but 
1 would gladly fulfil It if you can wait and send 
me a reminder, if you find that I am still not 
resting somewhere rear Yerowada in Januai?'- 
Yours S^mccrely 
‘ M.-K. 0.\xpm. 

. I did not send him any reminder. l) 0 caa«:e every 
minute o{ his waking hours .was devoteil to the 
service of mankind. But he 1ms kept his promise ; 
.\nd he las done so ticfore being lo<|g*’<l in 
YertJwadi, which ho anticipated. Kvidently he 
wrote the article on his way to Ikandu Kor 
Shriyui l*yarelaJ, at that time his ts.'crelarj*. writes to 


me : “On or about the lotji 3farch. during our 
march to Dandi, 1 sent you per registered post 
an article on Sjt. Kaychand wlurh Gatidlu-ji had 
written for the .Uoderti jffeneir in fulfilment of' 
his outstimding promise.”] 

K aVI Rajchandra was born in a place 
called Yavania in Kathiawad. .^I enmo 
in touch with him in IS91, the^day of 
ray return from I^ondon, at Dr. P. J Jlehf.i’.s 
residence in Boraba.v. Kavi. as I used to call 
him, was nearly related to Dr. Melita. He was 
introduced to mens a Shalaindliani,i.e, one 
who can remember a hundred things at a time. 
Kavi was quite j'oung at the time, not much 
older than I was then, f.r, 21 years. He had 
however given up all public exhibition of his 
powers and was given to purely religious 
pursuits, I w.as raucii struck by his simpli- 
city and independence of judgment ife was 
free from all touch of blind orthodoty. 
What struck me perhaps more was his 
combining busines.s with religion in practice. A 
student of tho philosophy of religion, he tried 
to practise what he believed. Himself a .fain, 
his toleration of the other creeds was remark- 
able* Ho had a chance of going to Ktigland 
for studies, but he would not go. He would 
not learn Knglish, Ilis schooling was quiif 
elementary. But he w.-is a genius. He Inciv 
Sanskrit, Mngadhi and, I believe. I’ali. Henas 
a voracious reader of religious litcnlnn* and 
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Kavi Pajchaudra 


acouired tliroasli Guiarati ” 

kho-vS, caoaeh lor l»s Pf^ose. at Wa^ 


CJiristianifj- and Zoroastrianism. Such was the 
man irJjo captieatecl niy heart in, religious 
luatters as no otlier man bat till now. I have 
said cl'O'vhere that in moiilding my inner 
life Tolstoy and Ruskiu vied with Kavi. 
But Kftvi’.s intlucace was undoubtedly deeper 
if only because I had come in closest personal 
touch with him. His judgment appealed to 
my moral sense in the vast maj’ority of cases 
The bedrock of his faith was unquestionably 
ahimsa. His ahimsa was not of the crude 
type we witness to-day among its so-called 
votaries who confine their attenHon merely to 
the saving of aged cattle and insect life. His 
ainmsa, if it included the tiniest insect, also 
covered the ndtole of humanity. 

Vet 1 never could regard l\n\'i as a 
perfect man But of all the men I knew he 
appeared to mo to be nearer perfection than 
the rest. Alas ' he died all too young (thirty- 
three years) when be felt that be was surely 
going to see truth face to face. He has left 
many worshippers but not as many followers. 
His writings, largely consisting of soulful 
letters to inijuirers, have been collected and 
published An attempt is being made to hnic 
them translated in Hindi I know tlint 
they would bear an English translation. They 
arc largely based on inward e.vpericnce. 

Kapa 

18-3-1030 


Rev. C. F. Andrews in America 

By Dr. J- T. SUNDERLAND 


r,.nni New York, on this 
I r»f \oriI to toll the readers 

I sev^tb ‘uerihe something about 

■ of The Modern I^eiten this 

the jast come to m end. 

country. nhout four months, and 

Ho has been >''« The creninK 

.veslfcrday " tlio IVomoo's Unircrsity 

before his depart”™ ; most important 

Club of Heir iorl. ra 

women's ore^o^o f,„e efuh house, 

„„ "Indian dinner speaker. 

5^'coJld' hS' hare receired a warmer 


“send-oiT.” or more numerous, or more 
nrdeut expressions of desire for his return. 

His months here have been crowded with 
work I wonder that he could hare 
nccoraplishecl so much. His activities bare 
taken four forms ; 


I. penue Si’E\Kr\o 

lie has preached in many churches, where 
deeply religious spirit has made » 
found impression. In bis sermons be ba« 
ided lor a higher type of Christianity a 
, more like that of Jesus than t/i*. 
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ChristiaDity displayed in most of the 
chnrcijes of the world ; a Christianity of 
universal love and goodwill ; one that 
steadies and practices brotherhood between 
rich and poor and between all races of 
mankind ; one that settles all difficulties 
arising among nations by methods of friend- 
ship, that is, by conciliation and arbitration, 
and never by the brutal method of war. 
He has spoken often of Mahatma Gandhi — 
telling of the loftiness of bis aims, the depth 
and sincerity of his piety, the nobleness, 
purity, and strength of his character ; the 
close identity of his religion with that of 
the Sermon on the Mount ; his very 

important “spinning wheel movement” through 
which he is doing so much to relieve the 
awful poverty of millions by introducing 
hand-spinning and weaving into homes ; 
his ceaseless activity in all the most important 
social reforms of the country, such as the 
removal of the opium menace and the drink 
rnonaco ; the abolition of child marriage and 
Vtirda ; the mitigation of the evils of caste, 
nnd the lifting up of the untouchables. All 
these subjects he has not hesitated to 
introduco in some degrees into his sermons. 

But the larger part of his speaking has 
been done in the form of lectures and 
addresses, delivered in great numbers, in 
colleges and schools, in theatres, halls and 
private parlours, and before all kinds of 
gatherings. In these addresses, ho has 
spoken more or less on social, educational 
nnd religious conditions in India, but most 
often on pohtical conditions and the present 
very serious political crisis. 

Realizing that it was more important for 
him to get a hearing in New York than 
anywhere else, he spoke here oftener than 
elsewhere. But ho travelled widely, visiting 
our Southern, Middle-lVestem and New 
England States and Canada, and speaking 
in most of the largest cities, including 
Washington. Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chic.igo and ilontteal 

11. Weitj.so for the AuEBiCiN Press 

Mr. Andrews has boon remarkably 
successful in getting a hearing through the 
pres<5. Not fewer than half a dozen extended 
articles from his pen have appeared in our 
best magazines and reviews, such as the 
jttlnntir Monlhhj, the Yalr Berirtr, and 
others of like standing. Also the daily 
papers have been freely open to him, and 


in these he has had a number of letters 
and short articles of importance. 

He is so well known m India that readers 
of Tlie Moilern Review need not be told bis 
views on Indian 'problems generally. Yet it 
may interest them to learn something of 
w'hat he has thought it important and 
necessary to say in America, in order to 
correct misunderstandings like those caused 
by Miss Mayo, and to do what Ijo could to 
create a popular sentiment here m '.ympathy 
with India’s determination to shake off her 
bondage and attain once more a place among 
the world’s great nations. Tlio theme on 
which he has both written and '•pokon 
oftenest and which seemed most to interest 
the American people has been Mahatma 
Gandhi. Unquestionably he has done more 
than has ever been done before, to give 
America a true idea of what India’s groat 
saint and public leader is and is not, and 
what he is nnd is not endeavouring to achieve 
for the Indian people, politically, socially, 
educationally, and religiously. 

Mr. Andrews has defended earnestly 
India’s right to freedom, her right to freedom 
now ; and her full competence to rule 
herself as soon as proper arrangements can 
be made to transfer the government from 
tho hands of present officials to those of 
officials, national, provincial and local, 
elected by the Indian peoplo themselves. 
As between independence and dominion 
status, he declared his preference for tho 
latter. He deplored what he regards as the 
great mistake of Great Britain in not granting 
it last year. He looks forward to the 
proposed Round Table Conference, which 
is to be held in London, with a faint hoiie 
that the result of it may be a definite offer 
of dominion status which India may posribly 
be able to accept even yet But lie stands 
strongly with the National Congress and with 
Oandhi in bolding that India must h.i'O 
seU-govemmont in some re.!! nnd subst.antial 
form soon, nnd be brmly support? G,mdhi’s 
non-violent, non-co-operation movemeuL 

HI. I.VTEBVIRWS 

^Ir. Andrews has done much vnJinblo 
work for India in private way?, tiy interviews 
and conversations with infltjcnti.al public 
leaders, thus endeavouring to innueneo Ameri- 
can public opinion through tlieni. For 
example, he has h.ad long convers-ations with 
a oura^r of influential national officials 



6Sl 

conccrnint: tlio injustice clono to 

our present usturalization laus, and lias 

obtained ptomiscs from them to look into 

tho matter more carefully- than they “ 

and to exert their intlucnco to nnht mo 

wrongs. 

. IV. A Nkw Book 

While hero 5Ir. Andrews secured the 

j'^^“;"" 4/' racmillan, rubbshing 
issued by the urea already 

House, I Ho told me that he 

having a largo sale. . „ fo„r months 
hopes to fallow ■» " ;;f„™’''v„ium6 entitled 

with anothcl a (Ojndhi’s Ufa or 

"The Stop- “'X'“t y pleased to have 

Hiograpy)...! to jo for the 
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is not sanguine as to what he can accom- 
plish ; but he will do his best. 

I trust my readers will pardon mo if I say 
a word in closing, about my book, Indm >" 
llomlagc, which appeared chapter , 

The llmlein RVricir, was published book 
form by the honoured editor of V/r Re m'. 

passed ouieUy through a first edition, u eat 
far into a second, and then was suppro ed 
by the British Oovernment. It is >nfar|*‘“' 
to reflect that its suppression bas railed m l 
many and weighty protests, not onlj m » 
but m America and even on ‘hr J “"f 
the Britisli House of Commons, '.ouwi i m 
Sad to bo informed that an American e on 

of the book hcen „ f tho 

attracting wide attention an r ^d in 

Wider because the work ".is .. pr 
India. 


‘tho story r' «X„'‘'''re,atly'ptosfd to liave Yon may also hr 'fefaie 

Biograpy). also grc' > jd almost the lost net of Mr. A»«c 

nU ftre. (a Htllc later), leaving Amcnc.i. to nsk for 

Poet, Babindranath » . |,o is now re.iching England, to , edition, for 

essentially tho same ser Hjjniely. pi'o the the publicaUon of an En^lis 

doing for Mahatma aandm,^__ io,, he expressed^Jns^ w.-h 

5“;!ueftionahly be fa the ^best^^a^^e „rf .1™' tir lie |s 

GSi"’and tho rral goes Iron, rcS'^ an important ^ fa^b"' \ 

to stay there three or Britain, in aud also by ^ ^ India's stnipde 

rhe”sc?ious‘«isfa thfch- is rgn boith ^tion. f/S'“ot''^or.d concern Tho “orld can 

:s;srott,!:=u^^ 

efcm"’^Hi ‘’insrt'rindia.""^ , c„ool.md Co., UP ">01 5I'h 

government souu . 



The New President of Chicago University 

By Dk. SUDHINDRA BOSE. m. Fn. d.. 

Lecturer in PoJiticnl Science, State University of Iona 


W TH stately academic ceremonies Dr. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins was 
installed last month as the fifth 
President of the University of Chicago. The 
thirty-sevcn-year-old Chicago University is 
a leader among institutions of higher learning 
in America. It is a mammoth educational 
plant. It "was founded by John D Roeke- 
feller and possesses immense material 
resources. There are today only two or 
three universities in the United States whose 
teaching faculties can be said to rival that 
of Chicago. And m some of its chosen 
fields, the University of Chicago lias no rival. 

Ers, of Yoorn 

Dr. Hutchins, who is only tlurty years 
old, is tlio youngest Presideot of a largo 
university in this country, if not in the 
world. At twenty.fivo he was head of the 
Law School of Yalo University. 

In tho 'Western World, offener than in 
India, great thing'^were done by the \ory 
young : Alexander, Napoleon, Pitt, etc. 
Young Capt.nin Nelson, later Admiral and 
Lord Nelson, wlien only twenty-five, was 
rebuked by an older officer for youthful 
presumption. Young Nelson replied ; "Sir, 
I have tho honour to bo of the same age as 
the Prime Jlinistcr of England.'* 

The New President of the Chicago 
Uni\cisity might quote that Nelson remark 
to anybody criticizing his youth. He is fire 
years older than Pitt was when he first 
became Prime Minister. 

Ago is no crime. Tho Indian detractor? 
of youthful President Jawaharlal Nclini will 
be interested to know that there are at ^ least 
two very cap.able members now in the United 
States Senate, “tho highest dcliberato assembly 
of the world,"’ who are not yet thirty. They 
are admiringly referred to as “Boy Senators.” 

Robert it. Hutchins, who has ascended 
to the presidency of tho University of 
Chicago, is just thirty. He is not much 
5 *oungcr th.in its .first President, the lato 
William Rainey Harper, who took ofiicc at 


thirty-four. Neither js Hutchins much 
younger than Charles "W Elliot, who became 
President of the Harvard University at thirty- 
five Yet it is generally conceded that 
Hutchins has had moie experience than 
either Harper or Elliot. Hutchins was 
Secretary ot Yale University for five .years, 
and then became Dean of Y’alc’s Law School. 

BuiLl.UNT C.MIUtR 

The New Chicago President was boro in 
1899. He joined the Italian array during tho 
Great War, and drove an ambulance for two 
years. It won him a medal from the Cronn 
of Italy. At tho close of tho war, he returned 
home and entered Yale University from 
which institution he received his B. A. degree 
in 1921. 

As a student at Yale. Mr Hutchins was 
self-supporting. One of the means by which 
ho paid his expenses was the organization 
and mao.agcment of tho Co-operative Tutoring 
Bureau, a group of student tutors. 

He took his LL.B. degree from tiio f,aw 
School of Yale University in 192r>. 
Immediately he was appointed a law profC'^sor 
at Yale, and in little over a year he wa': 
appointed Dean of the Yale Law School. 

President Hutchins has already cstohlished 
an enviable record as a scholar and 
administrator. At Y'alo University, for 
example, ho was chiefly instmmontol in 
organizing a school of Human Kolationv. 

“As Dean of the Yale f>aw .School.’’ 
says an announcement from tho University 
of Chicago, “lie organized in co-operaflon 
with Dr. Milton C. M’internitz. Dean of the 
Yalo Medical School, the Institute of Jfumaa 
Relations, which is to focuss the social and 
biological sciences in a study of man and 
human relationships. As his indiiidiial 
contribution to this new typo of -«tud,v Jjo 
has investigated the psychologiMl a«i'Octs of 
the kiw of evidence. 

"While Mr. Hutchins was developing the 
application of soci.al .science to the law, a 
simibr experiment vvas licing made in the 
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OSU 

Medical Scliool l>y Dean JJl? 

two Vale oxperimonteK jn education planned 
ScIrXili^ in tl,otwo fields togctl.cr nnd 
finally, to coiTclatc tlio nvosramme 
it cn-eclivc in all branches of liuman ondcavoar, 
conceived tliu plan of the Institute. 

LtAiiS To TiiixK 

Osford Cambridge, 0 °“'"-"™' 

Andrews. Dasel, Harvard 
. before ^iio' raprewnbtives of 

a li’undrcd other noiversities stood 


education are simple and easy, that the 
student comes to college a sort of plastic 
mass to be moulded by the teacher m wliateyer 
likeness he will. It is for this reason that 
parents have sometimes felt they could so 
their domestic problems by turning them 
over to the educator. .. 

-The college is there, with all ^ 

opportunities. Broadly speaking he niay take 
it or fcavo it. And wbiit tins cornea down 
to is th.it if a man has no cMrorfrr if M 
has not tho germs of intellectual interest, if 
docs not care to araonnt to anylhing, tlie 
college cannot give him a character 

iotellectnal interest 01 m.ake him amount 

anything. It m.iy complete the task. It 
too late to begin it” 


tho nc.adcm c '™'“‘if.„eieri leaders of 

Governors, city officials, financier, 

industry, “i tlioir acknowledgment 

crojvtivo jLiMho new President stood 

to everything that ^ promise for 

for. Tbo entire pageant was v 
tlic future of education. ceremonial 

rhrmed\'; yopns Mr. 

Hilehinfinliis aiEi”' ad^' cd„calion to 

•■j, „ ,1,0 object of liigher^^_^^ 

iS^’hori^'”” >“'|S"’%Si« d'miiccd "Tho nniversity has learnco 

L said. “And that education is by keeping m touch «dh re 

‘j.-S°«.ro; «&o.rnta>:^t?,ee.. d^c-h.and -ho 

it is "Ol ‘“.”±™„ncrt technicians in any 


Touch Lifk \s ir is 

President Hutchins declared that «'« 
himgmg mS oventaally 

le fn be lived tomorrow. 


u s not to reform “Sons in any 

to make them <;'‘P'£„,‘'to'°hi»k-, to think 
field; it is to teach ‘h™ „lw,ays for 

ho "ad „dovo oXtendont reasomgg «h;c|; 

Snbly could not live abng^ ^ 

=5 Hr- te 

product of oT ' , combi- 

"’^l^er-r-SiSof's 


close coniuuv fronting [his 

“rviiroi-iiDT-o-^ 

service to hnmamty. . , institutions 

Pointing out that Amcrma 

of higher education arc {“ emphasized 

graduates a year, l)r. tho matter, 

the need of insigiit t ‘ university, 

tthodsandorgamzation 
*“ mblio responsibility, 

immense public resp Presidoul 

X,.o un.yersil), acowd^^-l^^,^ 

Hulchms, IS no ' university 

enfolding of its cvperimenW 

iSrated. "It may institute 

attitude,” ho represent attainment 

new "d'anood dC" ■ doctor of phdo- 

of raried obiectiyc : ,5 „„„ given 

sophy degree 'o\ ^ ing toward Hi" 

— //Tf£?v}de,;’r;inS 

j-r iDiieh 

Into one track,” 


teR NEW PRESIDENT OP CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


Crkvtivk ScnoiARSHip 

SpeakiDg in a veiy snbdued tone at first 
and ahvays witliout gesticulation, he named 
among others the following policie'? which 
he w'ould endeavour to carry out in the 
administration of the University : 

1. lncroa‘>o of professorial salaries. 

2. Radical reforms m Hie methods of the 
University’s underfrmdtiato collefres to the end 
lliat the speciallv gifted student shall not he held 
hack hv the mcfliocrities. 

3. Tljo widening of evperimontal ivork and the 
intensification of the trj’ing out of ide-vs 

4. Closer co-operation of tlie University’s 
p.vpprts on such problems as “the problem of the 
family” a problem which will involve the 
co-operation of eleven departments of the Universitv. 
from art to chemistry, and^ of seven of its 
professional schools, from divinity to medicine.” 

f). Devising of tlie best methods of prep.iring 
men and women for research and creative scholar- 
ship. on the ono hand, and for toaclimg. on the 
other. 

The inaugural address of President 
Hutchins glittered tvith the gems of many 
vnluablo thought’s. Thus : 

“A University is not a collection of 
buildings, nor a collection of books, nor 
oven n collection of students. It is a 
community of scholars. It is men and 
nothing but men that make education.” 

"If the first teaching staff of the 
University of Chicago had met in a tent, 
this would still have been a great university.” 

“We arc dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are entitled to whatever education 
they c.in use effectively.” 

“Only by keeping in touch with reality 
can rcaf fife 6e understood.” 

“Tlio unfortunate circumstance that univer- 
sities wore founded by people who could 
read, and were jirond of it, has tended to 
emphasize the importance of tliat exercise 
and to make the library the great centre 
of scientific inquiry'.” 

“Emphasis on productive scholarship 

(as distinguished from teaching undergradu- 
ates) has characterized the University of 
Cliicago from the beginning and must 

characterize it to the end.” 

Reading between the lines one can 
easily see that what Mr. Hutchins was 
stressing was the urgency of making education 
more and more scientific, of acquiring 

the scientific point of view. The f.acts thus 
far brought out by science an? of course 

incomplete and changeable, because the 
nirtJjoiJs of science are not yet perfect. 
Human mind has not yet attained omni- 


science. But the task of the scholar is to 
search for truth by tlio most perfect 

methods of observation available at any 

given time. He should be tlie vanguard 

of scientific knowledge. To him science 
will always mean as the effort . to discover 
truth by the method of observation .‘uid 
experimentation. Tliis would cover social 
as well as natural science. It was not 

what Mr. Hutchins actually said, but it 
must have been m the b.ick of his mmd. 



Bim.nr Fcruiu: 

The eminent assembly of 2,r>00 Icametl 
guests listened to the promise?. tliconV'.. 
and prophecies that the thiriy-year-old Ic.-nh-r 
of education voiced. It was his day. utterly 
his day when the ceremonies ended witii 
his father standing before hinj _ to ho 
honoured by the University of Chiatge at 
President lintchias* hands. Halting, rno-lfst. 
the father — William .Tam'^ Hutchin*. I'rf*s{- 
dent of B^rca College, Kentacky— ga.'C'vl 
down and took the hood of Ih*' honorary 
degree of Doctor of I>3ws from his fon. 
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wlio will never grow up ! 
has chanced our ide.is about ago. Uiaraetcr 
and personality are nowadays not questions 
S chSogy. "Mere eapopre to ey^ene.ce 
is no guarantee of wisdom, / °ar»nv 
majority register foggy „^ l“c 

require a long time e.yposurc. ’ 

tho new President, have Ouicl lense . 

“He has been promptly tested on noi 

msiokind.” 

Prolonged .ipplause. 




Industrial Reconstruction and Industrial Efficiency 
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3. DEVELOPircvr of Es'tf.rprise 

S NDUSTRIALTZATION and rationalization 
^rill not only establish the eiistinfc 
Indian industries on a njore solid and 
economical basis both for national prosperity 
and international competition, but they will 
also stimulate new industrial enterprises and 
create new industrial opportunities. Their 
immediate effect might, however, tend to 
diminish the number of occupations in 
certain industrie'*, especially in the transi- 
tionary period of reorganization, as already 
referred to. 

The most important effect of rationaliza- 
tion will bo the decrease in the proportion 
of the population dependent upon agriculture 
which is at present too large. Civilization 
has reached such a stage of development and 
the requirements of modern life have become 
so fine, complex and numcroxis, that most 
of the modern nations employ from one- 
third to half of their actual workers for tlio 
production of the basic necessities, such as 
foodstufT and raw material. But the propor- 
tion of actual workers employed in acricuUurc 
with respect to the total actual workers 
amounts to 73 per cent in India as compared 
with S per cent in England and Wales, 32 
per cent in the United St.ates, 34 per cent 
in Germany and 40 per cent in France.* 


Although the Case of England which depends 
upon other countries for two-thirds of the 
annual food supply, is an exception, tlio 
industrial conditions in the other countries 
iDdic.ate the proportion of people which 
could be economically engaged in the modem 
.state of industrial .and cuItor.il progress. 
The proportion of agricultural population ' in 
India should not exceed that of France, where 
agriculture and manufactures .ire well 
balanced. Even with this reduced number, 
India will be able to produce mucli more than 
what slio produces now. 

While the ultimate effect of agricultur.'il 
rationalization will be reduction of tlio number 
of workers now employed, for tho present tfio 
tendenev of reduction will bo partly counter- 
balanced by tho increased activities in agri- 
cultural production. Thus, tho utilization of 
waste land, intensification of cultivation, 
diversification of farming and the manufacturo 
of some of the crops on the farm itself wilt 
create enough new occupations to absorb a 
p.nrt of the unemployed. 

Tho ration.ilization of .arts .and crafts or 
the cottage industries by tho utilization of 
modern industrial technique will, however, 
he followed by incrca.scd facilities for indus- 
tri.al employment It has been noted that 
cottage industries have not become onf of 
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ilnto ODtl tiiat they still retain their vitality, iriU one day give her an important, if not 
JIodcrQization nnd rationalization will give dominaat, place in the steel of the wrii”* 
them a new life both in economic stability and The fuel resources of India are not very 
compotitivo ability against large-scale industry, great, but the shortage of coal and oil are 
whether foreign or domestic, and not only compensated by the supply of water-power, 

solro tlio problem of under-employment in which India stands second only to the 

among tho artisan classes but also draw a Dnited States in potentialities among the 

larger number of the village population into industrially advanced countries. If fully 

their scope. developed India will bo able to supply 

' Increasing facilities for industrial occupa- electricity to many industries, such as 

tioDS in the country will, however, result railways, tramways, factories and even some 

mostly from the growth in number of large- cottage industries, and thus save coal for the 

scale industries, especially the industrialization purpose of her iron and steel industries, 

of manufacturing processes for mass produc- As to raw materials, India has a vast 
tion under the factory system. The essential supply and is a great contributor to the 
conditions for the development of large-scale world’s requirements. In 1927-28, for 

industries including the factory system are jnstance, India produced practically all the 

the supply of iron and coal, raw materials, jute, over one-fifth of the cotton, about one- 
market facilities, efficient labour and sufficient fourth of cotton seed, over fiv 0 -si.vths of 
canital Of these the most important are, rape seed and about one-tenth of linseed, t 
of course, iron and coal. For they are not Having one-tbird of the world's cattle 
1 tho products of largo ioduslnal including buff.does, and one-seventh of tho 
t rorises but also supply machioery world’s sheep and goats, tho production of 
oower for other large-scale hides and skins, one of the most important 
raw materials in modern industries, is also 
considerable. In the production of some 
minerals, such as, mica and nnaganoso, 
India bolds a very high plice. Wiilo slip 


• Sw hv 3 “A GaacMl Survey of India’s Mineral 
Resources." lodiaa Industries and 

Transport Supplefnent, C.ilcutta 19 December, 
1929. p. 13. 

t India’s share in the production ct some of 
tho world’s raw auterial in 1927-2S. lln niillion 
QuinUds) 

J/afcmf }Jorld production Produflivn in Jnilui 

Jute IS-*'*- 

Cotton iO.So 

Cotton seed 101.20 24S5 

Itapc seed 12.00 10.2<) 

linseed 40.80 4.10 

Compiled from tlic /ji^eraah'ojiaf iVarioot w 
Agriathural Slatistics, 1927*23. 


ndustries. » ,,, 

The iron-ore reserves of India arc surpassed 
>y only those of America and France as noted 
,efore. The iron-ores of loan, ere not only 
rmense in reserses bui nro nn.ong to 
■iobest in iron-contents harms 00 PM ““I- 
,f iron-contents as compared mth oO per 
or less in most of tho countries. More- 

fireclay rritbin an arerngo distance 
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enjoys practical monopoly of mica prodnc- 
tioD,* * * § the production of manganese in 1927 
amounted to over 35 per cent of the Tvorld’s 
total. * India suffers potential loss by the 
fact that most of the ra^ materials are 
exported in a raw .state. For example, 
India exported in 1928*29 3.7 million (400 
lbs. each) bales of raw cotton. «. c, about 
two-thirds of the crop<=, 5 million bales of 
jute, or half the production, 1 3 million 
tons of seeds, 66,000 tons of hides and 
skins and 681,000 tons of maganese ores f 
In fact, out of the 330 crores worth of 
exports in 1528-29 170 crores worth of 
merchandise, ?, e , over half, consisted of 
raw material's and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured. It lias also been found that the 
same ship which carries hides and skins 
out of the country also carries the tanning 
materials, ilost of the raw materials are 
sent out only to be brought back as 
manufactured articles. 

India has also great facilities in marketing. 
Her own home market can consume o vast 
amount of manufactured articles. In 1928-29, 
for instance, she imported 67 crores worth 
of cotton manufactures, 10 crores worth of 
sugar, 8 crores worth of wool and silk 
rannufactores, 6 crores worth of provision 
and oilmau’s stores and many other articles 
for which there exist all the materials for 
home production. In fact, of the Rs. 160 
crores worth of wholly or partly manufactured 
goods, consisting of 71 per cent, of her total 
imports, India could produce a considerable 
part at home. § 

As to the supply of efficient labour there 
exists, however, a difference of opinion. Tt 
has been stated, as noted before, that India’s 
factory worker is only 40 per cent as 
efficient as on Enpli'h factory worker. 
Although the inefficiency of the Indian 
worker as compared with that of a British 
worker cannot bo denied, neither the 
proportion of difference nor the basis of 
calculation can bo accepted to represent 
the real state? of thirp®. In the first place, 
unlike the British labenrer, the Indian- 
labourer is not educated and trained for 
factory work nor is he f.xpccted to werfc 
in a factory all his life. lie is generally an 


• See the Cirin'fa/. CaJaitf.t, Dcccmter 19. 
p. 14. • 

+ Cemritfd firm the Tl^fr’Vfr c>f iht Tra4e of 

hulin in ro- C7. CO. IGMCU. 

§ Ibid. pp. 


illiterate peasant, who takes to factory life 
and resorts to his former occupation 
whenever opportunity occurs. In the second 
place, there is a good deal of difference in 
raw material, hours of work, comfort and 
management. In India the cotton used is 
coarser and more liable to break, hours are 
longer, temperature is much higher and 
management is less efficient. In the third 
place, the main object of an industrial 
undertaking being to make profits, a factory, 
following the economic law, employs moro 
of the cheaper factors in production than 
the dearer ones. In fact, due to the 
cheapness, many more extra hands are 
employed in India, llorever, although the 
same machinery might be used in both 
countries, all latest improvements are not 
to be found as quickly in India as in 
England. Improvements in hand tools and 
implements even in handy work also help 
the English worker to miaimize the time 
of work. 

"IVlmtever might be the present conditions, 
Indj.ao labourers are not inferior to those of 
any other country in their potential efficiency. 
The roost important source of labour supply 
in India is. and will be, the agricultural 
labourers and cultivators or pendants. As 
to the latter, says Dr. Voelker of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, otter an enquiry into 
Indian agriculture, 'Ut his best, the Indiim 
ryot or cultivator is quite as good as, and 
in some respects the superior of, the average 
British farmer." * .Ad investigation carried 
out by the present writer under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistic*. United 
States, Department of Labour, into the social 
and economic conditions of tlie Hindustanis, 
f. e. East Indians on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States and Canada, revealed the fact 
that in industrial efficiency the Indian workers 
were as good .as, if not’ bettor tlmn the 
Chinese, Japanese, Jlexican, American and 
Canadian workers.’}' In tJie evidence before 
the Industrial Commission of 191C-1S, Mr. 

T. H. Tutwillcr, the General Man.ager of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, stated that 
many European and American .'irti«.anH h.id 
l»ecn succe«sfnlly replaced by Indian artisans. 
‘Where Indians have been 'ubstiluted for 
Enropeans in thc«e works", continnes Jlr, 
Tutwiller, “the qualify of our products lus 


• Iinperi.il n.ijetJfvr o/ Indir .t : G.. 

t See iho jire^ent xvn'cr’'- Hirdr^njj Wc-rlef^ 
CD lie l*ar:Kc Coa-t, It-riin, lOJJ. rr- 4'- *.2. 
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iiot suircred.”* In tact, given the cgual faci- 
lities for heallli and Cflumtion, -Iniiiaii 
L^ourers are capable of doing Ibe same 
emcient work as that of the labourers in 
other industrially advanced countries. 

As far as capital is concerned, India is, 
however, in a different situation. In the face 
of extreme poverty, India could not be 


to national welfare and forms one of tfie 
most import.TOt phases of industrial o/Scimey. 
Hationabzation of industry implies conserva- 
tion of resources, but the importance of the 
subject needs separate treatment. 

The most important natural resources of a 
country are the arable land or soil fertility, 
of which the chief elements are nitro'^cn, 


for rapid potassium and pliosphoric acid. ''^%incJthSe 
vv. , -j a- elements are limited in gmantity and mtlr 
in price, permanent agriculture depends upon 
their preservation in sufficient guautity. TJjis 
can be done either by the addition of frcsii 
supply to the soil or by bringing tlie poten- 
ti.!! supply into available form. The general 
principle of conserving soil fertility is that 
what is taken out must be put b.ack in some 
form or other. 

A considerable part of India’s 
fertility is lost bv erosion and a still greater 
part is depleted by constant cropping without 
return of these dements in the form of 
farm-yard manure or commercial fertilizers. 
Tho continnous export of food and raw 
m.itcrial is a heavy dniiu upon India’s soil 
fertility, especially as India is saircdy m 
a position to buy commercial fertilizers from 
abroad. While the purchase of commercial 
fertilizers is more or less impossible for tlio 
average Indian cultivator, a good deal can 
be done towards the utilization of farm-yard 
manure. This denends altogether upon the 
possibility of finding a cheap fncl substitute 
for the farm-yard inanuve. Among the other 
lines of work for preservation of soil fertility 
is the rotation of crops, fi.xation of nitrogen 
from the air, prevention of erocion, finer 
bone-ash a«n 


industrialization. But with an adequate 
banking system, she can amass considerable 
amount of necessary capital from her own 
people. The largest industry of India is the 
cotton mill, which is practically financed by 
indigenous capital. “Kouey begets money”, 
and once industrialization starts and foreign 
'drain" ceases there will be increasing supply 
of capital for investment within the country. 
Moreover, . foreign capital with adequate 
security can be attracted from abroad for 
investment in India. 

Thus there exist in India great possibilties 
for the development of large-scale industries 
for mass production. Iraprovcment in exis- 
ting industries, such as cotton and jute 
manufactures, especially cotton goods of finer 
counts as recommended by the Tariff Board 
on Cotton Textile in 1920, will also lead to 
the creation of new industrial opportunities. 
Morever, with tho introduction of modern 
technique in production, there are great 
prospects for the improvement in forestry, 
fishing, mining, transporting, banking and 
trading industries, thus creating new indus- 
trial opportunities and absorbing a moch 
larger population. In industry, transport and 
trade, India employed only 18 per cent of 

' ,_i* 1001 nc ooninfivorf With 


tht, 'population in 1021 as compared with tillwo and nso of oil-cakoa I 
mnt in Fronco, 50 per cent in the sirailnr olhcrferlilizme ninlc;ri.il. 


45 per cent, in France, 50 per 
United States and 61 per cent in German) -t 
IVith the crowth of indastriafism. there 
is no reason why India shonld not employ 
ahout one half of her vrorhnE popniafion ID 
manufacturing, transport ,ind trade. 

4 CovsfRVATIO.V or UlSOCRCES 


Xcvt to fertility is the qiir^tjou of 
coijsen'iug forest resources. The punciplc oi 
conserving fore'll is fh.it the annual cut 
should be replaced by 

a forest gcnornlly t.ikc' from oO to 100 years 
or even more for maturitv, according to the 
nature of the wood, it becomes evident that 
only from one-fiftieth to one-lnindrcdtii of 
the forest resources of flic country can bo 

ituii-L-ov- - , consumed in nuv one J'O.ir. >Ioroover. 

conditions of production. Sinco the resour^ conservation shouM indiidc att'OTestaiwa of 
Sc limRed jn qnaoti!)-. oonservo thera by cuhstilntioa of ilm Prcenl tore.!. 

-entioff ivastapo and cconomizms "'“"f “ i,, hettcr one. olmiinalion of wn.lc from hre. 

! (Iicy may remain a permanent ' j soVtitnlioD of timber by cemonl, stone, 

„ ,(im?i" a 0'®«“" ■”1'"''""“' ami iron .and steel a herever po-sihle. 

^ — One of the most complicated proldem® of 

■ r*i^dian Xmbistrial Commission. Eviaenec. Forevt^ Department in India h to 


cheap and easily grown varielie' 
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■which could be used as fuel instead of farm- 
yard manure The jreneration of electricity 
from water-power resources for railways and 
factories might release a considerable portion 
of coal for domestic use. The encouragement 
of horticultural industries for which younger 
trees are preferable may also bo helpful in 
supplying the disused trees for fuel supply. 
As at present, many old . fruit trees occupy 
the orchard, which are neither good for fruit 
bearing nor supply quick turnorer of wood 
supply. But the most important sources of 
fuel supply must come from the rapidly 
grown trees on the waysides and waste lands, 
and full encouragement must be given for 
their cultivation. 

The principle of conserving fisheries is 
practically the same as that of forests. The 
annual hatch must replace the annual catch. 
The silting of the rivers and indiscriminate 
use of the existing resources have greatly 
diminished the fresh water fisheries of the 
country. "What is needed is the provision 
for spawning and maintenance of 
hatcheries, rearing of fish includiug 
mussels in all the available water resources 
of the country. The occasional dredging of 
rivers will help both navigation and fishing. 
These must be followed by the provision of 
facilities for transporting, refrigerating, 
curing and reducing. It is the duty of 
every provincial government, especially 
those having sufficient fresh-water and 
marine .fisheries, to establish or revive a 
department of fisheries with all facilities 
for scientific research both in the culture 
and commerce of fish, iloreover the 
Government must encourage and advance 
money for enterprise especially in roariue 
fisheries. 

The last but not the least important 
class of natural resources is the minerals, 
the conservation of which is also a very 
important question, especially in view of 
the fact that these are limited in quantity 
and like plants and fisheries cannot be 
reproduced. The minerals might be classified 
under two headings, namely, those which 
are exhausted in a single use and those 
which can be used more than once. Besides, 
there is also water, the supply of which is 
practically perpetual, although limited in 
quantity. The conservation consists in more 
economic use • of them, elimination of 
wastage in mining and extracting and in the 
use of substitutes whenever possible. 


G93- 

Coal and iron are the most important 
minerals, the one supplying the mechanical 
power and the other machinery. The 
iron-ore reserves in India are one of the 
largest in the world, but the same is not 
true of coal. That sunlight might one day 
be utilized as energy source is quite possible, 
but for the present is beyond the control 
of human efforts. Tlie possibility of 
utilizing water for geuerating electricity and 
power IS a great solution of the problem of 
India’s fuel shortage. 

The Indian Ocean, the meridian sun, the 
monsoon and the Himalaya mountains keep- 
the water resources of India in complete 
annual circulation from the ocean to the 
mountains. This circulation is not, however, 
evenly distributed throughout the year nor 
throughout the country. The annual rainfall, 
for example, varies from 460 inches at 
Cherrapunji to 3 inches in Upper Sind, and 
the wet season of almost daily rainfall is 
followed by the dry season without any 
precipitation. The conservation of water- 
consists in its distribution throughout the- 
year and in conveying it to those regions- 
where it is most needed. 

The usage of water might be classified 
under four categories, namely, domestic- 
needs, navigation, irrigation and mechanical 
power. The problem of supplying sufficient 
pure water for domestic usage can be solved 
by building tube-wells and large tanks, the 
latter might be utilized for irrigation and. 
also for fishery. The question of navigation 
bpcomevS important for a twofold reason.. 
In the first place, the water transport is- 
innch cheaper than railway transport ; and 
in the second place, navigation is also 
helpful to irrigation. It has often been 
pointed out by writers that the Government 
sacrificed waterways for railways in India. 

It is worth while considering the question 
ID all ite aspects, and the appointment by 
the Government of Bengal of a permanent 
Waterway Board is a step in the right 
direction. The more important question is- 
that of irrigation The value of irrigation 
to agriculture was realized even in ancient 
India and provision was made for tbe^ 
elaborate irrigation system, which has 
gradually fallen into disuse. In the 
meantime, irrigation has been introduced 
and partly revived by the present British 
Government and at present about 48 million 
acres of land, ». about one-fifth of the 
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total area so^n. aic tl.us inipated* The 
iiTipation projects tinder constiuction trill 
1)0 doubt add several roillicin acres mere to 
tlio irrigated area. India needs a more rapid 
urocress in irrigation. Tlic last but not the 
least important question is tliat of generating 
electricity from India’s vast traterpower 
Tcsourcos. Several projects are already under 
■coiistniction Tlio railj’ay line 
-to roonn lias already been electrified. What 
Is needed i.s n bold project for developing all 
■ttic water-pesrer resources of the 
for navlsntlon, irrigation and olectrifioation. 
It must bo remembered that all tlieso are 
iiive«tment«. 

3. OBr..rMz.rTio\- or C.irrrn. 

ts noted before, the iiisnfflcienl supply 
I is one of llio most fundamental 

T of India’s losv productivity. 
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To &bow the folly and ruinous effect of 
these wasteful consoruptions is the first 
step towards increasing the desire for savings. 
Tlie crusade against drink evil by Jlahatma 
Gandhi and others is a progressive inov^ 
Agitation against m.airiage dowry and 
pompous ceremony will also have saintary 
results. In its positive aspects, increased 
savings can be accumulated by the cultiva- 
tion of forethought and thrift, which^ can 
bo socially acquired by India, where hip 
thinking and plain living” has been the 
ideal of life. 

Tho most important motive force m 
saving is, however, the security of investment 
kothing gives better opportunity for this 
purpose than the banking and insunpe 
institutions. Moreover, they also mobilize 
the social savings into national capital, ine 
banking institutions in India might oe 
classified under four headings, namely, 
indigenous banks, postal savings _ banks, 
general banks inclnding industrial md 
mortgage bants, and co-operative bantj 
NoS is known, about the enten, and 
deposits of the indigenous .bepts. iM 
deposits in the Postal Savings Banks 
inercased from 10 crores of "POCs 
1900-01 fo SO crores in 1026-27. Tho genera 
banks in Indl.s are represented by , lij 

Ibreo classes ol banks rose from 3. crore 
in 1900 to 211 crores m 192li. T j 

The co-oporalivo cocmties were f 
1904 and by lO.O-.i, Insurance 

capital stood at » instrumentah- 

coinpanies .are also inipor capital, 

ties for encouraging J^nd headway m 

Rut they hnvo made ven , companies 
India, the tota by 1926. 

amounting to only 3 3 c 7nadequate to meet 
„,e'"ird.m.tryeman* of such a great 

. VVilU raid-im “Pital ■’ 

4fe ?^oS.het aepo.i|s in 

,*Tr Aenos- Banks lljn^;,,-.? 


f of the Koyal 
Indi-a. 1028. P. .•X’- 


India only „„„ 

IPW Ig’ MG . TU* 211 J 

oi Woral Commissien o« 

Agfieiiuurc.'tO^S- p 51. 
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country as India and one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the development of modern 
industries is this lack of adequate banking 
facilities. Indian banking and ftnanec being 
the tail end of British banking and Rnancc 
with head office in England have had 
scarcely any scope for developraenL itodcrn 
banking has not been brougl\t within tho easy 
reach of the people nor has there been anytJiing 
done to restore their confidenco in those 
banks which have been available to them. 
It is no wonder that a considerable part of 
India’s savings lies idle or invested in 
gold and silver. Even the insurance 
companies have not been endowed with 
enough security. The result is that about 15 
crores of India’s savings have been invested 
in foreign insurance companies.* Banking 
enquiry started recently has not been 
appointed too soon. It is hoped that Indian 
banking should be raised to the same level 
of efficiency both as regards savings and 
investment os those of other industrially 
advanced countries. 

The direct means of mobilizing social 
savings for industrial purposes is the indus- 
trial enterprise itself, whcUier undertaken 
by an individnal or a corporation. While 
nothing is known as to private investment, 
the paid-up capital of various joint stock 
companies registered in India rose from 24 
crores in 1890-91 to 267 crores m 1926-27, 
besides the investment by foreign joint-stock 
regi'Jtered abroad. What is of more, 
importance is that most of the 
social savings find their way automatically 
into productive processes, such as tools, 
implements, machinery, raw material and 
plants. 

Government can also help much in attach- 
ing social savings for industrial investment 
in both private and public enterprises. This 
is especially true in India where private initiative 
has not yet found full scope for development, 
and all the industrial activities of national 
importance have been so long controlled 
by foreigners. There are several acts by 
which Government have been entrusted to 
make advances for industrial purposes, such 
as the Land Improvement Loan Act of 1883, 
the Agriculturists Loan Act of 18S4 and the 
recent Cottage Industries Aid Act in the 
provinces of Madras and Bihar and Orissa. Bat 


• Cf. The Welfare, Calcutta, October 26, 1929. 
p. 15o. 


the activities of the Government in this respect 
are quite inadequate to tho national needs. 

The lack of sufficient capital m the 
country naturally raises the question whether 
India should welcome foreign capital. But 
w'hethor India likes it or not, foreign capital 
to tho extent of about £600 million or Rs. 800 
crores has already been invested in 
the country, as already noted before. That 
duo to the political subjugation, this capital 
has been invested often at a great disadvan- 
tage of the country scarcely needs discus- 
sion. But India does not expect to be 
always in the helpless condition and in fact 
she is already striving for the Swaraj. 
The problem is that if she needs further capital, 
on what condition she will invite or accept it. 

As to the need of foreign capital in India 
there cannot be two opinions. India must 
be rapidly industrialized, if she wants to solve- 
the problem of extreme poverty, and stand 
the world competition and preserve her 
industrial independence. In fact, there is no 
time for her to pass through the slow 
degree of industrial evolution, she needs 
industrial revolution as far as she can 
adjust her social conditions to modern 
industrialism. What she needs is the 
“jupiping over” several stages ; this is only 
possible with tho help of foreign capital. 

There are two ways in whicli foreign 
capital cab be brought into the country. In 
the case of loan capital, the main question is 
that of the rate of interest. India is under- 
going rapid political. development and there 
15 scarcely any hope that in this transitorj’ 
period, tho rate of interest will be low. As 
far as investment is concerned, the problem 
is much more complicated. Foreign invest- 
ment has often drained away high profits, 
employed foreign officials in the superior 
position and secured the monopolistic control 
of national industries to the detriment of the 
growth of indigenous enterprise. These evils 
can, however, be much mitigated, if not 
altogether eliminated, especially • under 
Swaraj, by requiring foreign companies to 
incorporate in India and to have an adequate 
proportion of Indian directorate and technical 
stair. 

The last but not the least important 
question of the most efficient administration 
of the capital resources of the country is the 
most economic utilization of its capital goods. 
This resolves itself into three problems, 
■namely, fl) the substitution of older tools, 



THK JioDEji.N' nEnmr fok .iirxE, liiso 

inipl.-mcnt^; mndjinrry. livo-aoclcs and other 
cajMt'il by the now ottP^ w'hcncvcr 

i'cnnonnrjj! ; (:»} introduction of took imnl^ 

Juont'* nnd jnaddnory, nud other cajiital goodp 
wiU'jJOvtT there nro none and ivt.oii, 
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there are none and whenever it 
can he doru' cconomicnil);. and (3) mafcinji 


AuMixisTiaT/ov or Tj^noL'a. 

'Hjo last and hy far the most inihortant 
questjon in achieving industrial e/ticiency is 
ihe orsanbation of human — * 


the fullest ueo of the existlnp: took irniK 
ments. machinery, Hvc-stock and other canitnl 
fjoodc. * 

The mo'.t im{»ort.int way of doalinj? with 
these fiuestions i« the cstahlbhmcnt of agri- 
. cultural and onRinecrinj* collcpcs in every 
province or Important section of the province 
like those in the United States. They should 
he supplied with OKricaltural experimental 
stations and cnclncorinp workshops, ‘niosc 
stations nnd workshops in conjunction with 
various departments of a}?rlcuUure and 
industries should ho specially charged with 
the improrement of live-stock, farm imple- 
ments, nod tools and machines for cottage 
•industries, nnd household work suitable to 
•the local conditions. Encouragement to 
Invention, patents nnd copyrights aro some 
of the means of introducing new and more 
, 'Oflicient tools, implomente and machinery as 
well ns other industrial tcclmiQUo into 
industrial proces.se.s. 

On© of the most important moan? of 
making host use of the capital goods. 

• especially expensive machinery, is tho nso of 
the shirt system. Two shifts of eight or even 
nine hours a day have been tried with 
advantage in many countries and three shifts 
of seven hours u day are now being tried In 
Russia. India with insuflicicnt canlt.il 
resources and vast man-power can lll-nfford 
not to take advantage of at lc.ist tho two 
si'uYt syifArirr. 7^ 

convenient for the city of Bombay oo 
account of the scarcity of space, but other 

• cities are not so unfortiinatoly situated. The 

• didiculty of employing women and children 
at night can bo avoided by making them 
work only in early Iiours of the day. 
Nothing could bo more convenient for 
tropical countries than that of working very 
early in tlio morning.* Othsr difficuHies can 
he similarly well arranged. 


resources 'for 

./uuiougn tfiQ ininrovo- 
ment of race and health and the reorganiza- 
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tion of social ‘and political institutions are 
the essential conditions, tho industrial efli- 
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cieney of n nation depemJc, in its a'csl 
nnflly«k upon its ability to mobiliro human 
energy into prodnetire power. I>abour being 
the active agent in productive processes, 
industrial efficiency really means tiio scienti- 
fic organization of man-power with a rieir to 
obtaining the maxiimim production with the 
minimum eiTort. Indiisfrial research, techni- 
cal education industrialization of production, 
rationalir-ation of industry, development of 
enterprise, conservation of resources aud 
organization of capital are nothing but (he 
difTerent aspects of adjusting labour forces 
to productive processes. Since under the 
modem system of prodiictiou an increasingly 
large number of industrial population depends 
upon l.ibour. a word must bo said oa adminis- 
tration of labour, which pre.sents a problem 
of great importance to every industrially 
advanced country. 

The development of large-scale industries 
has given rise to various problems in relation 
to working nnd living conditions nnd to 
indtislrml relations. The use of machinery 

hnd mechanical power, employment of Iar§e 
numbers of people in a cerhii'n time and 
place, the nso of materki! of often unknown 
origin, minuto division of labour and caii«o- 
qiicntly profitable employniont of cheap 
Xibour of women and children, tran^spoTmiiou 
of workers from the pk^co of mrtn .and 
residence to Die place of work, o ton of fi 
long distance, tho necessity of living nearer 
to tho place of work a»d the cousoquent 
congestion nnd crowding, production much 
ahead of consumption and for distant marked 
nnd trade depression, the rise of trade 
itnionism and of self-oonsciousncss on tlio 
part of workers and increasing confilct be- 
tween employers and employees, are the 
aiuscs of several complicated problems, of 
which the most important are tiiosc in rela- 
tion to recruitment, safet}*, health, hours, 
women, children, disputes, wages, housing 
and unemployment 

The oblig.ition of tho State to the labour 
question rises from .a threefold reason ; 
protection of the w.ige-workcrs. who ncitnef 
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singly nor often even in combination can 
make a fair ■' bargain vvith largo business 
concerns as to the conditions of work and 
otlier similar matters ; second, expert and 
specialized service in the* case of accidents 
and diseases, wiiicli is often beyond the 
power of both employers and employees ; 
third, preserving tlie general welfare of 
society as a ^^hole, wliich both employers 
and employees are apt to forget. Among 
sxich problems must be included child and 
woman labour and industrial peace. For 
tlie solution of these problems almost all 
countiics have developed labour or social 
legislation. 

Social legislation in India might be said 
to have begun as early as 1835 when Indians 
were sent out to the colonies a^ indentured 
workers. This was followed by plantation 
legislation in 18G3, factory legislation in 
1881, and mining legislation in 1901. Since 
then all labour legislation lias been greatly 
amended and amplified. TV'itli the establish- 
ment of the International Labour Organization 
in 1919, social legislation has made rapid 
progress in India ns m fact iu several other 
countries. Most important of these new 
labour acts are tliose relating to compensa- 
tion and trade unionism. 

The most serious defects of the existing 
social legislation are the narrowness of scope 
and the lack of uniformity. In the first 
place, the application of the labour law is 
restricted only to a limited number of 
workers even in organized industries, for 
instance, transpoit workers do not come 
under any existing labour law. In the 
second place, there is no uniform labour 
law for all classes of workers even in the 
same industry. Plantation labour is, for 
example, employed under difterent laws in 
Madras and Assam. There is n similar lack 
of uniformity between the labour law of 
British provinces and that of Indian States. 
Even the first Factory Act of 1881 avoided 
the defect of sectionalism and provincialism 
by making it universal tbroaghout 
British India. Since the Government of 
India Act of 1919 things have become worse 
by the assignment of the welfare legislation 
to the discretion of the provinces. Thus 
the cotton mills of Bombay have to pay 
maternity benefit, while those in the United 
Provinces are quite free from any such 
provision, although they compete witli each 
oilier. In the third place, the social 
legislation in India is still behind most of 

88— 3 


the industrially advanced countries in 
progressive measures, such as the minimum 
wage, sickness insurance and employment 
bureaux. 

IVhat is needed in India is a uniform 
and universal labour legislation for all 
Ipdia including both British provinces and 
ludi.-in Sbtes alike and for all industries of 
at least similar character. Unless there is 
levied a tanlT between Indian States and 
British provinces and even .between one 
province and another the industries of one 
locality cannot be discriminated against 
those of others. Such an Act can be passed 
only by one central government and the 
application may be left to the provincial 
governments or Indian States according to 
the local conditions but subject to one 
central authority. It is fully realized that 
this is not an easy task, especially as far 
as Indian States are concerned. But the 
next constitutional reform is expected to 
find a solution. Whether the next constitu- 
tion should be unitary or federal the 
residual power must be preserved witli the 
Central Government as far as labour 
legislation is concerned, especially for British 
provinces. Nothing could be .more harmful 
to the pro-TCSs of social legislation than 
the policy of sectionalism or provincialism 
which IS bound to result in discrimination 
and m retardation. The best example of 
such a condition is presented by the United 
States, where the labour laws are difi'erent 
in different States and the Federal Govern- 
ment has not even the power of passing the 
child labour law without infringing upon the 
right of the States. Iu India provision should 
be made in the new constitution so that such 
difficulties might be avoided. The' Govern- 
ment should introduce progressive measures 
into labour legislation. The International 
Labour Conference may give a lead on this 
point 

One of the most important problems of 
modern industrialism is that of housing. The 
standard of housing in a poor country like 
India has always been very low as far as 
comfort and aesthetics are concerned. But 
modem industrialism with centralized indus- 
tries and congested accommodation has made 
it also insanitary and unhealthy. The problem 
of housing is, however, more complex than jt 
appears to be. Inasmuch as the industry is 
a benefit to society, it is the society or more 
strictly the State, which is responsijile for 
improving the conditions of life outside the 
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factory or the place of wort. Moreover, 
compulsion upoo employers to accommodate 
employees may not only be detrimental 

to the growth of industry, but its effect [‘"i v dbty of the State 

“"KH • 

■work in the employer s plant and to ® i inh' cotton and coal Moreover, 

tr, tliB employer’s house from which he such as . . jn . introduce the 


for the workers hut will focuss the attenfioa of 
the publie on the necessity of increasing nation,il 
dividend both by increasing national P™™' 
tion and decreasing social popnlation. .Not 
the least important is tho duty of .'be State 
. ii.tc nainimiim Rrnnd.ird 15 ffirea 


in the employer’s house irom wme(> n® 
cannot very well move at will, he is liahle 
to become nothing but a ser, as under the 
t„„d„l svstem Tho best solution of the 
nrobh’m to build industrial towns, either 
Jn tim co-operative basis or at public 
” near industrial towns- where 

(f^workers can dwell with their families 


such as tea, into, cotton anti coal, -noreo -- 
the Government itself must '“t™duce 
standard of miiiimnra wage for >‘s own 
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Zsordness of tho whole economic oig^- 
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opportunities oi' development of industrial 
enterprise, as noted before. The first and 
foremost method of developing- national 
industries of India is to base them on such 
sound economic basis by industrialization 
and rationalization ' that they can compete 
witli those of other nations. The immediate 
effect of rationalization on employment has 
been already discussed. Secondly, these 
industries need multiplication and diversifica- 
tion for wliicii there are also ample oppor- 
tunities in India, as already noted, lioth 
industrialization and rationalization will also 
offer to the educated younger generations 
opportunities for an industrial career and 
gainful occupatii n and thus solve one of 
the most acute problems of unemployment 
in the countrj*. iloreover, it is only through 
the continual utilization of scientific and 
technical education of enterprising younger 
geiierations for industrial purposes that the 
productive processes of the country can be 
kept abreast of other industrial nations of 
the world. Lastly, there must be created 
subsidiary jadnstries whicli occupy both artisans 
and cultivators in the off-season. Hero comes 
the economy of the hhadder, and nobody 
has done more for rebuilding the subsidiary 
industry of India than Mahatma Gandhi and 
the All-India Spinners’ Association. Un- 
economic aspects of the hhadiUr have already- 
been referred to. But whatever might be its 


ultimate end, for the preseet no other indus- 
try , has shown itself to bo more practical and 
economical. 

The last but by no means the least 
important aspect of soci«al legislation is social 
insurance. "With the growth of tho sense of 
responsibilities on tho one hand, and the 
conception of social solidarity on the other, 
•joerety has realized the importance of 
devising means of distributing the risks and 
losses of n few among many. Accidents, 
sicfcnc«s, invalidity, premature de.-ith, old ago 
and miemployment are some oi tho common 
risks, especially in the case of work-people 
whose only as«et is in most cases ability to 
labour, and anything interfering with this 
ability may deprive him of his income, thus 
causing distress not only to himself but also 
to his dependents. The under-employment 
of most of the working classes, tho decadanco 
of private charity and the breakdown of 
tho old joint family system have brought 
before the public more and more the impor- 
tance of introducing some kind of social 
insoraocc into India. Tho first step has been 
taken in this direction by the enactment of 
tho ■^’orkmen’s Compensation Act. The 
scope of that Act is, however, very much 
limited. It ought to be widened and 
include other phases of risks than mere 
accidents and disease. 


Americanization of Europe 

STANDARDIZATION Vs. INDIVIDUALISM 
Br JAGADLSAS 31, KCAIAEAPPA, 3i a., Ph.D. 


O NE of the most fascinating things 
about travel nowadays through the 
countries of Europe is the oppor- 
tunity it affords the visitor to study bow 
each of the war-wrecked nations is adapting 
itself to the new demands and requirements 
of the post-war world- Of the pre-war 
■world Europe was the centre, European 
ideals its standard and European power its 
driving force. But the Great War nsiexed 
in new ideals, shifted the seat of power and 
made the United States the centre of the 
modern world. Further, if painted a new 
map of Europe, destroying old nations and 
creating new ones. In spite of these 
radical changes, Europeans -were inclined 


to think and act during the first half of the 
post-var period as though the war had not 
brought about any basic change in the life, 
thought and economic structnre of Europe. 
Slowly but surely, they began to come out 
of that stupor and realize that a new 
universe had come into existence with a 
new economic outlook and a new philosophy 
of* life But the new outlook being radic^ly 
opposed to that of old Europe, it has not 
been easy for Europeans to fall in line 
with this march of modernism he.aded by, 
as they saw it, the dollar-chasing Tankee. 
Nevertheless, the march of events made 
Europe realize that she could ill-afford to 
sit and watch modernity marching past her 
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tlio sun was to bo 


if lior Io<tt 
ro'jniticJ. 

Amonj? tlio various forces whWi aro 
actively cngn;je(l m moderHjzinff Eurono fho 
international nctivitic.s of flic American tieonlo 
must bo put down as tl,o most impirtant 
Iho jnihionco of flic Araorican poodIg 
IS Ko profound and fnr-rcacinng that one may 
venture fo say that what Paris was to 
louropo and America yesterday, that the 
United States is to tlic commercial world of 
today. Tlio prosperity, resources, methods 
and ideas and the cvcr-incrcasing needs of 
the American people arc raiding tho 
economic levels of tho entire world ; their 
jinnncifll resources arc greatly helping to 
resurrect many of tho countries of Europe, 
to revive old industries and build new ones 
for them. Tak'O, for instance, tho case of 
Poland. It was only on the Armfstico Day, 
^■ovcmbor II, 1018, tliat Pol.and, after baring 
been dividod for more than a century among 
Russia, Austria ard Germany, became once 
again an independent nation. In looking 
back on tho past decade of its history, one 
is considerably surprised to note what a 
groat part America and her monor havo 
played in tlio life of this yoanir nation. 
Jlost of tho Es. 210,000,000 loan that has 
put Poland on a firmer financial footing 
came from tho United States, h it un- 
natural then if American ideas and ideals find 
a receptive soil there and If American 
business methods capture their imagioation ? 
Scarcely a work on scientific m.iBagemenl is 
published in America today that is not 
translated immediately into Polish. 

Poland has industries that were begun 
before the discovery of America, but now 
Qome of them aro revived by American 
methods mder tlio guidonceof Anieno™ 

engineers. One of the oldest of Polnnd s 
industries to bo Rircn a new lease "f 1* 
by the introduction of Amoncan toohniuno 
is^her salt mines which hare been adding^ to 
savour of Central European 'foods since 
nv helning those needy 


countries, being surpassed only by Russia, 
brance, Spam. Germany and Sweden ; it has 
a population of appro.ximafely 30.000,000, a 
total oxeeded only by Russia. France. 

Germany and Italy. America’s tradition.il 

friendship dates from tho time of American 
Hovolution, wlien two young Polos, Fosciuzko 
^ Pulaski, gave their services to 
Washington and commanded Anwrican 
troops. 


tfjo tenth century. By helping those 
Enronean states, America helps herself nl«o 
I^urope.i contacts enhance her 

’ tin", s w"tl. those countrio.. H i. 
(rode (boretoro if tlie tTuilod Stiles 

good, to I’oland fiwn nny oHier 

exports exception of Germany 

p. hU’s nearest western ncisbbonr. 
wlucli IS r. bin „pp,oxim.itclx sixteen ner 
America n>n s o P_Pj, Pp,p„j, ,vi,K 130,000 
In^rfmilos is sixth in sixo amons Bnropcan 


Tub Xkw Aor ix Gbrmaxy- 
Ifoch like Poland, other smaller shites of 
Europe are also rapidly adopting Americanism, 
but the business of Americanization, 
which now seems to have got a fair start 
throughout Europe, receives nowhere so re.idy 
a response asm Germany. tVe may, therefore, 
say that among the European nations, the 
one which is adapting itself most easily to the 
now state of affairs is Germany. Strange as 
it may seem the principal defeated nation of 
the war is finding herself more at home in 
tho world created by her defeat than any 
of the nations wliich defeated lier. A decade 
ago Germany was in tlie grip of depression, 
ccoDoroic. political and mental. She was 
demoralized, having lost a war and having 
lost faith in herself. She liad lost her colonies, 
some 37.000 square miles of territory, nearly 
all her shipping and about 6,400,000 of licr 
population. She had been deprived of Lorraine 
and its iron, of the Sarre and its coal, of 
Upper Silesia and Alsace. She even wondered 
if she would be allowed to retain tlio Rhine- 
].and. that most German of the German 
provinces. As late as 1923, tho German 
Government seriously considered even the 
proposition of simply letting this rich 
industrial area be cut ofT temporaril}* at Iea«t 
from the Reich, Such indeed waS her state 
of despair after the war. , , , . « 

Blit having charged up her defeat m the 
war to profit and loss, Gornmny soon began 
to cnvis.igo the world of the present and tlie 
fnturo with tho determination to find her 
■place in the sun by some other means tlian 
by bl.asting her way to it. Iiuleed, a new 
spirit has come now to pervade the Germany 
of today, and it is this that strikes the 
traveller from tho very moment ho sets his 
foot 00 German soil. Though Germans aro 
still intensely patriotic.' yet tliey are loath 
to let patriotism st.uid in tlic w.iy of niiat 
they consider their advantage Tho idea ot 
allowing Germany to be outdistanced oy 
other mitions simply liocausetlio latter ai’pl>' 
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Tion-Germnn never enters the average 

German’s head. There is nothing that n 
'German of today will not scrap if it stands 
in the path of his country’s progress:. He is 
ever ready to overtiirow meaningless traditions 
and sweep out superstitions sanctified by 
time. In fact, as soon as he is persuaded 
that a new method of doing a thing may be 
better than t^'c old way. lie shows an eager 
readiness to try the method out. 

This situation has, however, made Germany 
a ready market and apt pupil of the United 
'States. More and more common has it now- 
become with American firms to establish 
subsidiary companies in Germany. Some maintain 
only assembling plants, but many others 
manufacture their complete output in Germany 
itself. American firms, instead of finding 
restrictions as has often been the case when 
they tried to ctpand in Europe, are receiving 
encouragement today to carry on their 
manufacture on the German soil. This 
favourablo condition for American business is 
partly due to the belief of the Germans that the 
corafne in so many American houses means 
greater employment for labour, as well as 
greater demand and larger sales for German 
raw materials. Tate for example the 
American motor business Many leading 
motor concerns such as the General Motors, 
Ford. Graham Paige, Hudson, Chrysler. Willys 
and Overland have rented or purchased big 
plants and have equipped them with the 
latest American machinery. 

Many of these factories are using German 
materials Chevrolet, for instancft uses 
Krupp steel for its chassis. By using German 
material -^vberever possible these American 
firms strive to lessen the opposition of 
German automobilemanufacturers to American 
commercial penetration. Hence American 
firms take special pains always to point out 
in their advertising pamphlets the large 
percentage of German materials used lu 
their goods and the great ininibcr of German 
workmen employed in their plants Of all 
the American firms now established in 
•Germany -with subsidiary companies, the 
General Motors is now leading with 576 
office employees, of whom only 30 are - 
Americans. This factory is in the outskirts of 
Berlin and employs about 1,700 German work- 
men. Other American firms now raannfactnring 
in Germany are the Jfergenthale 
Linotype Company with .^OOO employees. 
International Harvester with 1,500 workmen, 
National Cash Register. Otis Elevator, 


Xationa! Radiator, Singer Sen-ing Machine, 
Eastman Kodak which manufactures films and 
even exports thorn hack to America ; Palm 
Olive Soap. Wrigley Chewing gum. United 
Shoe Jlaehinery, Goodyear Rubber Companies 
etc. The latest evidence of Berlin’s 
Americanization is the establishment of chain 
stores on American model. Such invasion of 
Germany by American business cannot but 
result in the introductioQ of American ideas 
and methods into German business. 

Germany does not mind becoming 
Americanized nor turning to the United 
States for inspiration : in fact, she is ever 
ready to rebuild her industries and reorganize 
her production in accordance with the 
directions of modern American industri.alisni. 
“In co-operation with America.'’ observes Prof. 
Adolph Von Harnack. President of tho Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for the promotion of 
Science, “wc have much to gain, and so I hope 
our Americanization will increase. The war 
intemipted valuable relations between us which 
are not yet fully restored. Personal contact 
is still luissiog and its value cannot be fully 
b.ilancod by mutual knowledge of the results 
of research. Germany can gain by more 
intensive personal and intellectual contact 
with the United States ” Similarly Herman 
Dietrich, the Food Minister, is of the opinion 
that German farmers would be much better off 
if they followed American methods. “We must 
make many reforms,’’ says he, “m order to be 
Americanized. "We must improve our produc- 
tion methods, also our organization and 
seJbD.ir mel})od<5. must standardize our 

agrarian products, create a sensible credit 
policy and reconstruct our many out-of-date 
farms. The German farmers ai-e badly off. 
We should be stimulated to transplant 
American ideas wherever possible.” Dr. Willy 
Hellpacb, a member of the Reichstag, sums 
up the general feeling in his declaratiou that 
the Fatherland has a better cbance if it goes 
on towaids complete Americanization rather 
than “one quarter Americanized” as at present. 

Xo other country has gone forward with 
such seriousness of purpose in the reconsfruc- 
tiOQ of its economic life nor has introduced 
so fearlessly new experiments and novel 
methods m the reorganization of its industry. 
She shows no hesitation at all about Ameri- 
canizing herself to find her right place once 
again among the nations of the world. As 
a result of this attitude Germany has now 
become as strong, if not stronger, than she 
was before tho war so far as her industrial 
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the other leadlag niaaufacturing nations 
■of the world. 

If we go over to Czechoslovakia, wo notice 
that the first thoroughfare the traveller sees 
00 eotering Prague, toe capital of Czechoslo- 
vakia is “Hoover ITJice” or the Hoover 
Avenue. The name speaks for the cordial 
relations existing between Czechoslovakia and 
its earliest benefactor, the United States of 
America. About ten years ago, the Czechs 
and Slovaks cut loose from traditional 
imperial moorings, only to find themselves 
drifting rapidly towards disaster. Under- 
nourishment and starvation threatened tho 
population during war-time and after. It was 
during that time of dark despair and hopjless 
despondency that American credits and 
American supplies began to flow into Czeclio- 
•slovakia. American flour and fat brought in 
by tho Hoover Food Relief Adramistratioo 
•went far towards saving the life of the people 
and American credit towards saving the 
Government from hopeless collapse. America’s 
timely assistance, together with IToodrow 
"Wilson’s recognition of Czechoslovakia’s 
national aspirations jointly helped to set the 
country upon its feet and to create a vast 
fund of goodwill for America. 

Oat in Austria one finds a powerful means 
of propaganda for America m the Viennese 
opera which in recent times lias been using 
more and more American material The quick 
•success of American writers, particularly such 
novelists as Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser 
nnd Thornton Wilder is proof that Europpans 
of German stock understand readily the 
Araericaa raeatelity. American plays aro also 
very popular, The Viennese has changed 
greatly. He is no worshipper of idols, and 
when he sees something good that has come 
from America, l^e is ever ready to take it up. 
That tendency ii apparent iu the zeal with 
which the English language is studied by the 
Austrians. It is not money alone, — the European 
sees many methods and technique in America 
which are better than those in old Europe, 
and his genuine admiration for those ideas 
and ideals mates the Americanization of 
Europe a most natural process. 'fauy 
American methods of handing foodstuffij on 
•their way from the producers to the markets 
are now being introduced rapidly info 
European countries. . . 

It must also be pointed out that societies 
•for the cultural exchange between European 
• countries and tho United States also help 
:greatly to accelerate the process of Americaniza- 


tion of Europe. Hundreds of students from 
EurPpo go to America to study American 
industrial methods and to introduce them into 
Europe on their return. American educational 
procedure and administrative methods are 
also having an increasingly greater influence 
on institutions of learning in Europe. One 
of tho American ideas gaining a foothold in 
Europe is the college and university dormitory 
plan. Before tlie war, says Dr. S. Duggan of 
the Institute of International Education, that 
system of student residence was virtually 
unknown in Continental Europe. Students 
lived with private families or in pew^wns. How 
ono finds in places like Prague, Munich and 
other university centres some of the finest 
hostels for students. The whole plan of Cite 
XJniversitaire in Paris is based on the scheme 
of American life. Another way in which 
academic America is inflnencing Europe is 
seen in the lessening of the rigidity which 
formerly characterized educational admioistra- 
tion. The American idea of vacation courses 
is also spreading now in Europe. In some 
iostaocos the sessions have been deliberately 
modelled upon those of American institutions. 
American ideas are carried into Europe not 
only by American students who go there to 
study, but even more by European students 
who go to America .for graduate and 
Qodergradaate studies ; they bring back 
with them something of Araoncan educational 
ideals and methods Last .year there were 
not less than 10,000 foreign students 
enrolled in American institutions of higher 
learning. 

AjcERccANTSii Iw Great Bi<rTAr.s' 

While the Germans are enthusiastic in 
their acceptance of this new spirit of 
industrialism and the French are anxious 
to reject it if possible, the British are 
solemnly regarding it without the enthusiasm 
of the German or the detachment of the 
French. Though the British, like the French, 
resent being forced to adopt other methods 
than their own, the domination of America 
is so great and the movement of her 
industrialism so powerful that in spite of 
themselves they find Americanism taking 
possession of them. Even things of minor 
interest such as American chewing gums 
and American sl-angs are becoming popular 
in spite of the English conservatism. The 
United Kngdora which ranks first among 
the customers of the United States, is the 
largest market for the consumption of 
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Europe about S 525,000,000, — more than two- 
aud-a-half times the total paid by Europeans 
to the United States on account of ^var 
debts. So there is a general scramble to do 
everything possible to make it attractive to 
American tourists. Each European country 
tries to outdo the other in advertising and 
welcoming them. A recent estimate indicates 
that something like half-a-niillion American 
tourists go abroad each year where a 
generation ago tiie average was scarcely 
above 50,000. The tremendous amount of 
money these tourists spend abroad goes 
toward contributing materially to the settle- 
ment of international balances. The vast 
sums coming from this trade are so important 
rn the economic life of the various European 
nations that they do everything possible to 
Americanize themselves, their hotels and their 
pleasure resorts in order to attract the tourist 
trade. Thus the American tourist industry 
has come to be a powerful force in tins 
process of Americanization of Europe. 

In the year 1928 the American tourists 
spent in France about 5 200,000,000 but m 

1929 they spent S 40,000,000 less than the 
amount they spent in the previous year. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that recently Prerojer 
Tardien realizing this to be too serious a 
loss stood up in the French Chamber of 
Deputies the other day and advocated tfie 
expenditure of more than S 1,000,000 m 

1930 for the encouragement of tourists. The 
French are, therefore, busy building new 
hotels, renovating old ones, improving their 
railways and contributing in numerous other 
ways toward making things pleasant for the 
foreigners in their midst. France has 
hitherto held the first place in attracting 
the American tourist trade. In fact, no 
other nation in Europe is within a near 
reach of her when it comes to what she 
gets out of this trade. How great is the 
difference in the incomes that France and 
other European nations«derive from American 
tourists is seen from the fact that whereas 
Americans spend around §200,000,000 
yearly in France, her nearest competitor for 
American dollars, Great Britain, gamers only 
S 50,000,000 -, Italy gets about § 32,000,000 
from American visitors and Germ.any 
but S 20.000.000. 

Because England’s share of the millions 
of dollars spent each year by tourists is 
considered far too small, one of the biggest 
publicity campaigns ever undertaken in Great 
Britain is being planned for this year. The 

S<>~4 


tourist is to be considered henceforth by 
the British not as a stranger within Britain’s 
gates but as a national asset, a potential 
buyer of British goods and a paying guest 
at British hotels. The latest example of 
Americanization of Britain iu its attempt to 
attract American tourists is seen in the 
announcement made recently of a §5,000,000 
hotel to be built near the Marble Arch with 
2,000 bedrooms and 2,000 baths. This hotel 
is to be built more or less on American 
plan to make Americans feel at home 
and draw a larger share of the tourist 
traffic. This is the outcome of an investiga- 
tion made last year which showed that 
while as many as 100,000 American tourists 
visit London, there are but 4,000 rooms in 
the whole of the British Metropolis of the 
modern type demanded by the average 
American traveller. In order therefore to 
meet the taste and requirements of the 
American tourist this modern hotel is to be 
built in London. 

Unfortunately however the process of 
Amencanization of Europe does not stop 
here. For tlie sake of American dollars 
Europe stoops even to the extent of catering 
to the lowest and meanest prejudices of the 
American. Shamelessly has she begun to 
draw colour line where such lines never 
existed. Only last summer 3Ir. Stephen 
Alexis, a member of the Crops Diplomatique 
and hading from the Haitian Republic, was 
refused admittance into a Parisian dance 
ball. The proprietor excused himself for 
this indignity by stating that admission was 
denied to all coloured persons, irrespective 
of status m order to spare the feeling of 
the American clients. This is one of the 
m.any such cases that have taken place in 
France recently. It seems a pity that even 
France should sacrifice her great ideals- of 
equality, fraternity and liberty, the three 
corner stones of her Republic, for the sake 
of winning American patronage. London too 
is surrendering to this temptation, Paul 
Robeson, the well-known American Negro . 
actor and singer was recently barred from 
the grill of a prominent London hotel where 
he was to be the guest of his English white 
friends. Another proraineiit American negro 
from Chicago was refused admission to thirty 
London hotels last summer. Europe now 
seems ready to prostitute herself for the sake 
of the “Almighty dollar” and allow her 
culture to be threatened by the intense 
American racialism. 
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T}jo iin(]ouhtc<l supcriofltj' nnd economic 
Ijmbniinanco of Arnerica is stiranlafing 
Europe to Afneriennizo Jicrscif further into 
un economic fodonttlon, n United States of 
ICuropo, but ns this aspect has been dealt 
witii in a separate nrticlo in a provions issue 
of tho Modern licvxeiv, no attempt is hero 
nmdo to deal with it in this connection. 
American civilization in the course of its 
dovelopracnt has plvcn rise to somo distinc- 
tvTO feature's. ThouRh Europe supplied tho 
background for the rise of American civiliza- 
tion. yet Americanism as a culture in tho 
form in which it now exists, is very dificrent 
from the culture tliat America received from 
Europe in tiic early days of her history. 
Some maintain that tho American type is a 
genuine mutation in the history of culture, 
tliat it is new, a product of tho last century 
and that it is stamped with success. It is 
transforming tho external conditions of life ; 
it is assimilating other types to itself and 
recoining them. 


Xo world conquest, wlietlier that of Rome 
or Cliristondom compares with that of 
Americanism in extent or efTectiveness, Her 
influence is certainly felt all over the world 
and ^ IS seen at its best in the way it is 
causing even age-old Europe with her 
ingrained ideal of individualism to Araeri- 
cantzo herself. Tho distinctive features of 
Americanism,— quantification, mechanization 

and standardization, — are conquering not only 
Europe,^ but in fact the whole world. The 
civilization of Europe is cultural but that 
of America is industrial. It is natural there- 
fore that the thinking Europeans should be 
greatly alarmed at what is now taking place 
in Europe. Every year numerous articles 
and a large 'number of books are coming 
out of the European prgss whose burden is 
the threat of America to the traditional 
culture of Europe. But i<i Europe prepared 
to challenge the imperialism of American 
industrialism and pay the cost in the interest 
of culture and humanity ? 


Bankitn Chandra Chaftcrji 

Bt NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


■^IFTT years ago oo n-irae stood higher 
in the literature of Bengal tb.iu tliat 
of Bankim Chandra Chatterji. nud his 
me has net Wed in the years that hare 
■Tsed Out in the West literature has bwn 
coraized ns a professien for a oous.deruHe 
ae® Wen and ivomen hare made a Imng 
d ot it : some hare prospered, a to’' h"'® 
™nie wealthy, rclliaps a few pwple m 
n/iir devote their whole time to 
dia no . jg .. doubtful and 

?S?™irlns that can bo made out of A 
aitty livmi , 5 „yj„g in (his country 

the goddess of wealth, and 
fuo Boddels of learuius. do not 
'“■''‘'h are sofdom -found together. It was 
ree for tho greatest writers 

even m were us«.MIv very 

'^“Tere i' authbrity in Holy Writ for 
, or There one cannot serve God and 

e ?ho same time. Equally Wais it 

““Tat Itnnimou and tl.e 3Inses could 
itbo served together. 


Bankim Cb.'indra did not derive n bviag 
from literature. He was one of the mist 

two graduates of tho Calcutta Umvorsity 
and almost immediately after obfammg the 
Ik K. degree he was appointed a l/eputy 
Jlnglstrate, an office he held till nearly the 
cud of his life, for he did not live long after 
his retirement from the serrice of the 
OoToroment, and he was barely Bitysix years 
of a'^e at the time of his death, lear m and 
year^out. with the evceptlon of Sundays and 
tho few public liolid.ay3 he was in his office 
for si.x or seven liours every day. This is 
usually sufficient occupation for men of 
average energy, but Bankim Chandra utilized 
the few hours of leisure every day out of 
office for literary work which has enriched 
the Bengali language and secured for him a 
permanent place among tho immortals. 

There is no good likouoss of liim in 
existence. Ho seldom sat for his photograph 
and no painter or sculptor drew or chiselled 
his image. In his lifetime no photograph 
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ever appeared in any of liis books. After 
bis deatli tbo only likeness found in bis works 
represents him with a largo turban on liis 
head. He belonged to a race which generally 
goes about baro-hoaded, but Bankim Chandra 
was evidently pliotograpbed in his oOicial 
dress. This photograph fails to convey an 
accurate idea of the face and the contour 
of the head. Ho was a man of a slender 
build and slightly above tbo medium height 
His head and features were highly intellectual 
and could not fail to arrest attention 
anywhere. The forehead was not very high 
but it was broad and smooth. The eyes 
wore deep-seated, grey and keen. Bankim 
Chandra had a habit of looking through 
narrowed eyes so tliat they were rarely Wide 
open, but they gleamed and flashed witli 
humour in conversation and became brilliant 
in moods of earnestness and exaltation. 
The nose was prominent, Roman, and curved 
over the upper lip with sensitive nostrils. 
The lips were thin and closed firmly over 
remarkably' small teeth, while the strong 
jaws bore evidence to great strength of mind 
and character. It was the head, however, 
that showed a high order of intellect It 
was of the finest Brahminicnl type mentioned 
by Sir 'William Hunter. It was not unusually 
large but perfectly proportioned, a liead that 
a Roman sculptor would have loved to 
reproduce in plaster and marble. The keen, 
strong, aquiline face, the splendid head with 
its curling, ruffled hair whicii was rarely 
combed or brushed, stamped Bankim Cbandra 
Chatterji as a man with a great intellect 

Of the greatness of his 'intellect there 
cannot be the slightest Question. He was 
profoundly versed in Sanskrit and English 
literature and the versatility of his genius 
found scope in various directions. First and 
foremost he was a novelist a romancer 
whose books display the novelist’s art at 
its highest. There has been no greater 
stylist in Bengali prose. Lyrical poetry in 
Bengal bad reached a high level in the time 
of the Vaislinava poets. Chandidasa who 
lived over five hundred years ago, was the 
first great poet of Bengal and he was a 
supreme artist, and his language was remarkably 
simple and musical. Bengali prose, however, 
was of much slower evolution. Rannnohnn 
Roy was the first Bengali prose writer of 
distinction and he also composed some 
beautiful hymns. Later on, Aksbay Kumar 
Butt was an eminent prose writer, though 
his language was not very elegant and 


agreeable to the ear. Iswara Chandra 
Vidyasagara introduced a much smoother 
and more classical prose, but both these 
writers translated and adapted their subjects 
from either Sanskrit or English. They did 
not display the creative faculty of genius, 
or introduce an original literature. Bankim, 
Chandra appeared in the literary firmament 
of Bengal as a dazzling luminary, a' star 
of the first magnitude. He first discovered 
the possibilities of Bengali prose, and the 
mnsic and the rhythm that can be found 
in it As a youthful aspirant to the favour 
of the Jluses ho had served his apprentice- 
ship under Iswara Chandra Gupta, at that 
time the most popular poet of Bengal and 
also the Editor of the Bengali newspaper, 
Sanglad Pt-abhahar. Bankim Chandra wrote 
verses of no particular merit, but soon 
found out that the proper vehicle for bis 
creative faculty was prose. His first novel 
appeared when be was twenty-seven 
years of age, and at once made a profound 
impression. 

To the close student it is n fascinating 
study to note the gradual formation and 
the growing clarity- of Bankim's style. As 
a romance bis first book is excellent reading, 
but tbo style is at times stilted, burdened 
with the elaborations and the long and 
difiBcult words then in vogue. There can 
be no mistaking, however, of the hand 
of the true artist throughout the book. The 
story is well sustained and hangs well 
together, the plot is skilfully arranged, the 
characters are well developed, and the sense 
of humour, the hall-mark of the true artist, 
is often present. Another characteristic 
feature of creative art is the conception of 
tragedy, and there are • glimpses of it in 
Bankim’s first novel. 

This book is called Dttrgesnandini, or 
the “Chieftain’s Daughter.” The second, 
Kopofatoudain, a nametaken from the Sanskwit 
drama, MaMi-Madhava, beai^ vividly on 
every page the signmanual of the master-arist, 
the wizard who waves his magic wand and 
shapes emerge out of the shadows and 
materialize into living, palpitating beings. 
The book is a prose-poem, a drama in which 
the actors move sometimes like shadowy 
figures and again as living realities, the 
poetic touch appearing at every turn, and the 
story, perfectly proportioned and powerfully 
conceived, moves onward to sudden and swift 
tragedy. Kapalkundala, the central figure, is a 
creation of the finest imagination. She is a 
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fipirit-womnn, olu'^ivo, untouciiccl by life o 
tlio world, virginal of mind nnd body, passing 
„„i«,i ,,i „n,^,nIn,l Hiroii'^h tho bri'' 


tlio world, virginal of mina ana nouj, pass 
calmly mid iinnilllcd tbrougli tlio brief span 
of her short life. 


her snort iiio. 

Shortly afterwards nankim Chandra founded 
tho llaufjmlarmiia or tho ‘.llirror of Ilengal, 
n monthly niagazino whioli established a new 
era in the literary histoiy of Bengal, ^othlng 
like it had ever been seen before m any part 
of India, It was tho most brilliant and 
soholarly periodical ever known in Bengal 
For four years it was edited by Bankini 
Chandra nnd .during that period it afforded 
full scope for the display of Ins versatile 
iterary genius. His great social novel. 
YMahriMm, or the “Poison 'ftce ” Brst appeared 
ns a serial in this magazine. This was follow- 
ed by Chnmlrascmar. an epic --onianee of 
which the stylo is representative of Bankim s 
marvellous art at its highest, the dramatic 
dSoroent being as cireolivo and impressive 
as the Sowing passages are full of power and 
os too ' "jj (,( tho roagazino ho 

e.sposcd toe unmi Indian history. 

I„ argument his __"zor-^e Toledo 

Spier! l"n .hfo ™‘f f denr^g 

firtaling skill and superiority m 


.crite English. _ __jtod English poct^ 


book' to thorn. Bankim himself was one of 
the finest scholar.s and writers of English in 
his -timo. Under the assumed name of Ram 
Sarma he once engaged in a controversy in 
the columns of the Statesman newspaper 
with tlie Rev. Dr. William 
Principal oi tho Ceneral Assembly s Institu- 

tir ia Calcatta. and the manner la which 

ho used tho English language and proved 
hfrasclf a past master of controversy elicited 
IT admiration. Bat Bankim was n^uch 

prcflter than a mere scholar. He was a 

Ssfand creator of Btcrature and the 
as largo a share, if not larger 

fwfdchr ehlTtrrVals to the 

"■the ’’'appearance of 

monthly magazine was as 

literary « revealed to the 

well as a notcntialitios and the 
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-ea^er impat'enco and liailed as a literary 
-event. 3Ien and women read it from cover 
'to cover with avid and unabated interest, 
-and keenly discussed what they read. The 
■finer passages in his novels were read over 
-and over again and were frequently 
'Committed to memory. I have heard a 
"Kair gentleman, a native of Jlalabar, reciting 
whole passages of the original Bengali text 
•of VishnbriJcsha, using of course the 
‘Sanskrit accent. They are books which, onco 
■read, can never be forgotten. This is specially 
true of the best and ^eatest of his novels 
Xnpalkwidah, Vi^liabrikslta, Chandrasekhar, 
'Krishnakanta’s Will, Anandamath, Bajsimha, 
Devi'Chandhiirani and Sitaram. Any Bengali 
who confesses to ignorance of anv of these 
'books must be considered ignorant of the 
greatest masterpieces of Bengali literature 
They are perfect productions of the novelist’s 
art and some of the characters, such as 
Pratap and Chandrasekhar and the leading 
figures in Anandamath are worthy of the 
great ancient Aryan masters. These stories 
grip “the imagination while many of the 
dramatic situations and scenes everlastingly 
haunt the memory. 

In the appearance of the modern novel 
in Indian literature some people have 
endeavoured to trace the influence of English 
fiction. This is certainly true to this extent 
that the main features of the novel are 
western, in form, arrangement and execution. 
English fiction itself is by no means original. 
Cervantes wrote Don Qidxote long before 
any English novel was written and that 
masterly and unromantio romance has 
exercised a powerful influence on all fiction 
in Europe. The HUopadesha, Kathasariisagara., 
the Buddha Jatakas and many narratives 
were written long before such a thing as 
the ‘English language was in existence. As 
stories those of the Arabian Kights have 
never been surpassed. There is also a 
remarkable and suggestive parallelism between 
different literatures. In the ancient polite 
'literature of the Aryans the epics come first 
and these are followed by the dramas. In 
■Greece it was the same, but any suggestion 
that this sequejjce is due to Sanskrit 
influence must be repudiated. The novel is 
•in reality the modem form of the epic and 
the saga, the unfolding of a sustained 
narrative and the delineation of character. 
'The fomi is immaterial so long as the stamp 
•of individuality is clear. Tate, for example, 
•Chandraselhara. in which Bankim’s art 


shows itself at its best. It is unquestionably 
an epic in prose nod characters like Pratap 
and Chandrasekhar are clearly Aryan in 
conception and might have stepped out of 
the pages of the 3fahabharata, Again the 
patriotism that glows and throbs and rises 
to devotional heights of exaltation in 
Anandamath can never be felt or understood 
out of Aryan India, The greatest writer 
may owe a great deal to other influences, 
but only a man of the highest genius can 
achieve what Bankim has done. 

The series of papers called Kamalakania' s 
Dapfnr (note book) occupiei a place apart. 
There is no other book precisely like it in 
any other literature. Karaalakanta Chakravarti 
was an opium addict and these papei-s 
were supposed to iiave been written by 
him in scrap books and on stray sheets of 
paper. This faintly suggests DeQuincey’s 
Confessions of an Opitim-oaier, but 

there is no' other similarity between the 
two books. The personality of Knmalabanta, 
the dntg fiend, is that of Bankira himself. 
Under the veneer of the opium-eater's 

humour and apparent absurdities lies a deep, 
strong, profoundly thoughtful personality, the 
burning heart of on intense patriot, whose 
passionate and eloquently pathetic references 
to the Jlotheriand cannot be read without 
the eyes being dimmed with tears. There 
are papers of sparkling fancy and pure 
poetic imagination, flashes of irresistible 
raillery and bright banter, and then, without 
an effort, the theme moves to serious purpose 
and the reader sees the pierced and bleeding 
heart of a patriot bared before his eyes. 
The charm of the style never flags ; it 
bubbles over with humour and is pointed 
with sarcasm. At the next turn it rises to 
the sublime heights of passion and attains 
the note of prophetic fervour. Persiflage 
and the slinging of wit form the enter 
crust ; at the core there is the white flame 
of truth, the ardent devotion of earnest 
patriotism. ICamalo/Mn/a's Daptar is undeni.v 
bly a great book. 

Banki/n’s writings and style leave a 
very definite and clear impression on the 
mind. His range is wide : he is romancer, 
critic, humorist, patriot ; later on, he ^vrote 
on religious subjects, and translated the 
Bhagaiadgifa. His Krishnacharitra, or the 
“Character of Krishna,” is a work of great 
analytical, power and dialectic skill. The 
precision and perspicacity of expression are 
everywheie noticeable. In reasoning and 
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controversy the directness and incisiven^s 
of his stylo are always obvious, but ercn in 
narrative he is usually pithy and concise, 
and it is only in descriptive and reflective 
passages that his diction flows and sweeps 
forward in graceful or impassioned penods. 
Rut through it all one consciousness never 
leaves the reader, namely, the strength ol 
the style and of the personality behind it 
If a single word could indicate we pre- 
ponderating characteristic of Bankim Chandra 
Chattorji’s style it would be strength and 
Sfrain strength. It were as if he wielded the 
brand Excalibar in one band and the ham™er 
of Thor in the other. Never was intellect 
lie masculine and 

were simple words charged sued 

rremendous strength, Well did Jyot,rmd™ 
Nath Tagore, litterateur and dramatist once 
write that when Bankim met another man 
in controversy his unfortunate opponent 
knew St it was to be .truck by a 
thunderbolt 


“„7“id‘er or He ' 
r„“,Vdr^.e;Jd“cfhls 

titles to ''°jj“„ork io office generally 

test criminal cases and 

consisted of trying detiils of the 

perhaps „ii petty wort and he 


perhaps attending nettv work and he 
toasury. K ^ 'o^nf office. It, s 

never once spoke ot ^ jesnitc 


never once spoke despite 

a sign of the trivial work that 

his eurroiindings ‘ pig time day after 

occupied so tuanj niucband torn out 

Say ho could accompl shs^o^ra^^^j^ 

liter.sry srort of su ,vcro 

Some of EatAjm ® 

translated io‘;, ’ good and did not 

Knight’s translation ^ and the 

”oio"To"fo‘lo'ri”g tuo” characteristic lines 
about it ' 


Bankim’s widest fame does not rest upon- 
his great novels and other brilliant writings,, 
but on the Bande Mataram song, which 
appeared in the novel called Anandaiyi(ith 
or the “Happy Monastery’.” The story is- 
founded upon a slight historical event, the 
rebellion of a sect of Hindu monks affamst 
the Mahomedan power in Bengal. 
the story was appearing as a serial m me 
Baugadarsana which had been revived and 
was being edited by Bankim’s brother, 

Saniib Chandra Chalterji.' also a Bengali 

writer of distinction, there was much 

speculation as to the ulterior purpose and 
inoliye of the norel. In all ‘'>o 
books of Bankim it had been ""‘'orf 
they were placed on the market without 
notices or extracts from 


During all these yeara while 

Magistrate, »"®'“7“thcr, and serving 
one district Jncjjnable of forming 

under, men Sv He 


thev were placed on tne mainet »ribuu 
anv press notices or extracts from 
favourable reviews Bankim 
man bv nature and ho would ” 0 * Pemit 
his books to be advertised backed by the 
Sommondations of tlio Press. His name wa 

ir Tr'provt"' m^SSrSSfdiS? 

ribuUmirf\ny ulterior pioti« 
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popularity to , disciis'ion with Bankim 
to know why It 
on this song. Be n Bengali and 

replied th.a ho 
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^od it was -hardly ever sung in private or 
•public. The tune to which it had been 
originally set was scarcely in keeping with 
the solemn impressiveness of the words. In 
1905 came the partition of Bengal and then 
this song leaped into sudden, glorious life, 
electrifying the frenzied and harrowed 
feelings of Bengal by its exalted adoration 
of the Jlotherland, the exquisite beauty of 
language and expression, the intensity of 
devotion, and the purifying and elevating 
influence ou the mind and the spirit And 
from Bengal the song and the words 
passed over all India as a living unifying 
force, the rallying call of nationalism. 
“Whenever the national heart is stirred the 
cry of Bande JIatamm is heard. Whenever 
Indians congregate, whether it is in America 
or England, Australia or Japan, the greeting 
is ever Bande Mataram, and every gathering, 
political, social or any other, cods with 
shouts of Bande ZTataram. 

Here, then, is the answer to the 
perplexed question put to the composer by 
the Bengali poet who had no vision. If this 
song had been composed in Bengali through' 
out how could it hare been taken up by 
the whole population of India speaking such a 
bewildering variety of languages ? There is at 
present no man, woman or child in India, 
or out of India, who is an Indian by birth 
that does not know tho first two lines of 
the Bande Mataram song, How did Baokim 
himself come to write it ? A story has come 
down the years, and some reliable persons 
have vouchsafed for it, that Bankim bad 
said on one occasion that a time would 
come when this song would be beard ou 
every lip. Had he a prophetic intuition of 
this kind ? To this question no answer can 
be given. That the song was inspired may 
be easily believed. Whether the inspiration 
was conscious or unconscious is beyond 
our knowledge and understanding. There is 
a power outside of man that impels him at 
times to compass some great purpose without 
any conscious volition on his part. It may 
be tho light of genius, it may be the spirit 
of prophecy, whatever it was the Bande 
Mataram song was not composed for Bengal 
alone. The portion composed in Bengali 
creates no difficulty as regards its universal 
acceptance throughout India. The Sanskrit 
is so simple that it can be understood even 
by those who are ignorant of that classic 
language- In north India and southern, to 
people speaking languages derived from a 


Sanskrit or Prakrit origin, to others who 
speak Languages derived from the Dravidian 
stock this universal national song is as 
simple as tlieir own language. At a given 
and pre-arranged signal the millions of India 
can sing this song in chorus throughout 
the laud, neither language nor religion 
dividing them. 

As a national anthem this song is unique. 
There is no note of exultation and defiance 
usually so characteristic of such compositions. 
There is a vast difference between invoking 
the homeland as Patberland and apostrophizing 
it as Motherland. The first personifies 
roughness and arrogance, the second is the 
embodiment of gentleness and sweetness. 
From the first words to the last line the 
Bande Mniaram song is a hymn of adoration, 
an offering of love and reverence. The 
land, the fertile country of Bengal is «saluted 
as tho Mother of seven crores of children. 
It IS glorified as a land of plenty, fruitful 
aud bestowing many blessings upon her 
children. The cherge of her weakness is 
repudiated but sfill there is no not© of 
vainglory, no wild defiance shouted to the 
four winds of heaven. The patriot who 
first sang tins immortal song in Anandamat/i 
was weeping freely by the time ho had 
finished it. This is not the sign of proud 
defiance but of utter humility and an over- 
whelming love. It is a song of devotion, 
the prayer of a devotee who worships the 
image of the Mother. Tins song exalts 
patriotism as a religion ; patriotism is not 
depicted as an agressive sentiment, but a 
feeling that fills the heart with love aud 
the spirit with gratitude. Other patriotic 
songs in other lands raentiou the greatness 
and power of the country, the fearlessness 
and puissance of the people ; this song 
celebrates the beauty of the country, the 
green-clad fields, the soft, scented breeze 
from the south, the glad nights with the 
white moonlight, the flowers everywhere in 
bloom, the musical notes of the birds, the 
boons freely bestowed by the loving and 
prodigal Mother. The ancient Sanskrit 
saying represents the mother and the 
motherland as more exalted than heaven, 
and this song is in keeping witi) the tradition 
and temperament of the people of India. 
Bankim is great as the creator of a fine 
literatore of remarkable beauty and power, 
btit he is greater as the high priest of a 
pure and noble patriotism, the composer of 
one 6f the loftiest and most beautiful 
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included in this list. In the treaty engagement 
the Raja engaged to maintain himself in 
submission and loyalty to the Company’s 
'Government, and for himself to pay annually 
•a peshknsh to that Government ; and afto 
providing for extradition of offenders and the 
passage of the troops of the Hon’ble Company 
ihrough bis territories further engaged himself 
in the event of any Raja or other person 
•offering opposition to the Company’s Govern- 
ment to depute contingents of his own 'troops 
to act in concert with those of the Company 
to coerce and bring such Raja or person into 
■subjection. Of the Qaiilnama, some specimen 
clauses are given below ; 

Clause I. The annual peshkush payable by 

the Raja is fixed in perpetuity. 

Clause IT. No further demand, however 
small, shall bo made on the said Raja or 
received from him, as supplies, 

or otherwise. 

Clause irr. Tlie Government of the Hon’ble 

East India Company is ever gracious 

to thoso Rajas who are always obedient 
to them, and coustaut in the impartial 
administration of justice to all its 
subjects alike, and therefore in like 
manner extends tlie same impartially to 
the Rajas, such as have been indicated 
above, and seeks always their prosperity 
and peace.* 

The engagements with Keonjlmr and 
■Jlayurbliani, in 1804 and 1829 respectively, 
•as already discussed, are independent of 
Article 10 of the treaty of Deogaon though 
the terms of their treaty engagements are 
almost similar to that summarized above. 
■Only in the case of 3fayurfahanj the Raja 
engaged for himself and his “heirs and 
successors” with regard to the payment of 
tribute, whereas there was no such express 
hereditary obligation in case of the other 
chiefs. ifayurbijanj did not obtain any 
Qaiilnama in return as the other States 
•did, and this seems to have been interpreted 
by the Calcutta High Court as being 
favourable' to its political status.+ It is 
noteworthy that in the case of Keonjbur 
there is- no obligation to furnish troops nor 
is there any specific mention in its treaty 
that Keonjbur would afford facilities for the 
passage of troops of the Hon’ble Company’s 


•Aitcluson’s Treaties : Vol. L. p. 316. 

_ t Queen Empress vs. Keshab ilahajan— I. L. 
JR- : Calcutta. 188‘', Vol. Vin, p. 9S5. 


government through its territory, as in the 
case of the treaties with others. 

It is not known if the second group 
(that is the Sambalpur group of States/, 
which was also included by "Wellesley 
after the treaty of Deogaon, did enter into 
any independent engagements on lines 
similar to the above. It was only after their 
final cession to the Company in 1826 that 
tliey received Kabuliyats in February, 1827. 
These l^buUyais appear to have been of a 
temporary nature as will be apparent from 
the following specimen : 

“Whereas the whole of Khalsa Patna, 
which is my zaniindary, has been settled 
with mo for five years..., at an annual jumma 
of. ...rupees... , I, Jlaharaja Bhoopal Deo of 
Patna, do freely and voluntarily execute this 
agreement, in which I promise that I will... 
punctually pay in my revenue at Sumbulpore 
every year. I will conciliate my ryots, and 
adopt such measures as shall tend to the 
improvement of ray estate. 7 will cot harbour 
offenders against public justice....; and should 
I detect any such persons within my estate 
I will proraplly apprehend and bring them to 
justice. I will duly report to the authorities 
all that occurs within my estate.”* 

. It may be noticed, however, that in the 
treaties with the .first group there was no 
undertaking given as to the nature of internal 
administration, whereas in the Kabuliyats 
of the second group there has been definite 
pledges on questions of administration 
of justice and good government. 

Besides all these, the Chota Nagpur State of 
Singbhuni iPorahat) was treated as “feudal 
tributary” as its engagement shows : 

“Whereas His Excellency the most Noble 
the Governor-General in Council has been 
graciously pleased to e.vtend to me the 
protection of the Hon’ble Company, and to 
admit me within the list of Feudal Tributaries 
of the British Empire in India, I hereby 
engage and bind myself and my posterity to 
a loyal devotion to the interest of ray new 
Sovereign, and to implicit obedience to such 
orders as I or they may, from time to time, 
receive from a competent authority.’ I further 
engage for the purpose of marking my feudal 
dependence in the British Govermnent to pay 
an annual tribute of 101 Sicca rupees...”t 

And while executing this engagement, 
the principal object of Singbhum is stated 


■* Ailchison’s Treaties, Vo). 1., p. 443. 
t Aitchison’s Treaties, 'ol. I. p. 3(0. 
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lliat are ‘FendaV strictly so called, with 
the Native States of India. The relations 
were njostly of a tributary oature, tijongh 
some times, the expression ‘Feudal’ was 
■used. The position has thus been set forth 
in the publication Dntisk Crotcti ami Indimt 
States which was presented to the Indian 
States Committee : 

“Before, however, dismissing the idea 
of the States being bound to the Empire 
by the feudal tie, wo may point out that 
the existence of such a tie, which Lord 
Ellenborough first broaobes in his letter 
to Queen Victoria, and which Lord Dalhousie 
asserts on several occasions was never 
asserted in correspondence between the 
Company and the States. While the 
Company's Government was recognized 
by all as the Paramount Power in India, 
the States were officially held to bo in 
alliance with that power. Even if that Power 
was on occasions called the Suzerain Power, 
it was never asserted that the States stood 
in n feudatory position towards it. The 
terms of the treaties contained no hint of 
feudal relations even in the caso of tho 
so called ’dependent’ States."* The position 
of» the zamindaries in Central Provinces, 
later recognized as Feudatory States, 
has been summed up by Sir Rtcliard Temple 
lhns:t “On the one l)and, they were 
not sovereigns being in reality quite 
dependent on Government, having no fixed 
power of tbeir own, bnt exercising more or 
less of authority by snfferance or by 
relegation, and being altogether subject to 
the pleasure of GovernineDt as declared from 
time to time ; yet, on the other band, they 
aro quite above therank of ordinary subjects ; 
their Governmental and adramistrative 
authority however undefined and however 
liable to interruption has always existed and 
still exists, and such authority ought not and 
indeed cannot be done away with.” He 
also added : “It is never precisely under- 
stood bow far they are ordinary subjects 
destitute of authority, or bow far they are 
niore than ordin.ary subjects possessing 
authority.” 

* British Crown and Indian States : an Outline 
Sketch (Presented to the Icdian States Committee 
on behalf of the Standing Committee to the 
■Chamber of Princes), p 77. 

on the Zaminders and other petit/ 
Cfneftoinships in the Central Provinees — by Sir 
Kicnard Temple ; quoted from Sir Regii aid 
Craddock’s Xole on the Status of the Zamtndars 
O] the Central Piovinces, p. 4. 


This description covers the case of the 
Sambalpur group of States which were then 
in tho Central Provinces, and which thus 
occupied a dubious constitutional position 
according to Sir Richard Temple. 

Ptx^umably, the Cuttack group, which 
were originally turned tributary MeJials, 
were not, like the chiefs of the Sambalpur 
group which lay close to the seat of the 
Nagpur power, very greatly handicapped by 
the feudal claims of the 3Iar,atha power. 
Their description in the Deogaon treaty as 
‘Feudatories’ of Nagpur is perhaps 
not quite accurate, since they were in 
practice ' only ‘Tributaries' (exactions from 
whom wore generally made by the 
^laratha with the help of arras) ; but it 
helps to explain what was in the mind 
of the Company in regard to the relationship 
of these States with Nagpur before the 
treaty of Deogaon and with the British 
after that treaty. Unfortunately, tho term 
‘fendatory’ was then either used carelessly or 
wholly misunderstood. It had been applied on 
many occasions, though not very accurately, 
to every Indian State. Even the proclama- 
tion of King Edward in ISOl runs — “To all 
my Feudatories and subjects tbroughout 
India. . .” The proclamation of King George in 
1912 is also similar. In the same manner, 
even tho State of Kashmir was called 
feudatory in the letter from the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State, dated 
April 71b, 1684, about the appointment of 
a Resident in Kashmir upon the death of 
the then rnling llaharaja. 

As has already been said, the Sambalpur 
group of States were at first treated as 
holding fdraost temporaiy tenures under 
British Government as is apparent from the 
specimen KabuUyat of Patna quoted above ; 
and in the caso of the chief of the now 
defunct Sambalpur State, he was liable to 
any penalty imposed upon him by the 
Hon’bie Company for iiny breach of tha 
conditions of tbe engagements Tbeir 
criminal powers were originally limited to 
passing up to six months’ imprisonment while 
in the civil and revenue matters, “(hough 
non-interference was the prevailing policy” 
in practice “interference was the principle ; 
every act or order of the Raja is 
open to revision by the Govemor-GcneraTs 
Agent, however trivial the matter.” In 
contrast to this “with the Gnrjliat Mahals 
of Cuttack, tbe principle has been to 
recognize the E.ijas ns chiefs within (heir 
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boundaries; and in all trivial “ 

further, in all matters not of " 
oharacler, or having no general 
reg.ard them as free to act as they 

Wharover potvem the ehief of the 
-Sambalpnr group ^, 7 " , “te tttorked 
^““tho BriHsh offioer-ia-eharge. Their 
Somalous position did hot -prove ^_unt.l 

This tvill be evident from the conferred 
“""ar.li? M^rin^s Vverning thg 

SSr ohM^td Ontt^^^^^ 

■withheld from the 0 ''*“ (jH isco. And 
and Ohota (0 particular State 

then they tad hoo“ »o'‘« *“ 

after careful ‘“ff^tatus ot 'o'*' ‘-I'?' 

the eyaot Oangpnr, Seraitela 

Thus in case “ ^option m'M* ’"'P''' 

and Kharstvan ‘ho adoption^, 
granted to thom as la a ^ s„„m(s were 
It Tvas from IShJ. that u-o 

granted to the Sambalpu 6 
notice a change m the provinces 

the States then m tne position of 

Some were ™s^ 1 ,;}° otliere remained » 
snhiects 

^inrSsT to liim the 


chiefs of tjie AccordiDL_________ 

submi tted — ; r -Pnnnrt on bauiMpur 

♦ Sir .Ilenrj' ® pfAcr . iv«i/ 

SSoT 5 :W,S -f .m*r A-r A»d-,r fa--. 

K-inir'wrod»ctioa.P-o- 


cbiefs were arrjiigcd to be divided into two 
dasscs, according to the priDCiples o 
sovereignty or no sovereignty " 

snee^tion that there would be an jutcrraediate 
class of cbiefs possessing Quasi-sovereigu 
rights Finally, tlm Government of Ind a 
after revising tlie classiBcation divided the 
Zamindars of Central Ppvmces into two 
Sections only in 18M :-(n) Feudaloij and 
tbl Ordinary subjects, the expression 
Feudatory’ being substituted for Qua'i- 
sovereigu! lu this class vere placed araoii„ 
olhem Kaiahandi, Patna Bamra, Sonepiu, l» 
which in 1806 Rehrnco e was "'f “'‘“'“i 
It will be interesting to note howc\er 
the rWits and privileges granted by 
in lfi67 to these States were in many respect 
luperfor to these which the Cuttoek group 
of States were for n long time perm 

“SKss-u;; ssM 

n^v^Fo too roports on "his adminislralioa of 

nnd of the b‘Sto»y ^ jH^tihed on 

that the distinction vas . . 

liistorical 6 ™“'”’®' , “ lint it docs 

„Jso °'?,„'’'i'ce?dc<l in anpl.viag •'« 

not seem tliat lie sucroe evictions. 

remedy according to tosjmuj ^ 





Hindu Exogamy * 

A Keview 

Bv PnoF. J. C. KAY 


WHERE are three laws regnlatiiiR marriage among 
* Hindus. These are, — (1) A man desirous of 
raarri^e must marrj* in his ow n ‘iati/ caste , (2) 
but Uie girl must not belong to the ‘gotra’, line, 
of Ills father ; (3) nor must she bo a “sapinda’. 
bipod .relation, of either his father or mother 
within certain specified degrees. Marriage inside 
a group is endogamy, and outside a group exogamj’. 
The first law may thus be called ‘jatr endogamv. 
the second gotra exogamy, and the third sapinda 
exogamv. These three laws are binding upon 
every Hindu. Bralimin or noO'lJrahDiin, the only 
difference being in counting sapiadas. and in some 
castes in extending the law of gotra exogamy to 
include the gotra of the mother also. 

The author has given in tliis book an exhaustive 
ac<»uat of the two laws of o.vognmy. He ha« 
diligently ransacked the sastras on the subject, 
dating to the earliest times doivn to tlie present, 
the vedas, ^ Brahmanas. Sutras. Sraritis and their 
commentaries, and Nibandhas. He has examined the' 
texts ivitU great ability nod noted (lie practices 
obtaimpg among non-Brahnuos by selecting typical 
Ktamples. In the last chapter ho has tested the 
laws in the light of modem Biologj' and Eugenics, 
buch a mass of materials for study of the subject 
was never collected before. He therefore deserves 
high praise for his painstaking research, and the 
^moay Unirersitj* is to be coogratufated upon 
the publication of this handy and useful volume. 

The book is, however, not a chronological history 
oi,the two laws of exogamy. It purports to be a 
cnticisin of, and a judgment upon uieir merits. The 
author writes in the preface that "in consideration 
of gradual Brahmanizat on of all Hindu castes. I 
found It necessar.v to examine the Brohminical rules 
of exogamy at some length in the present woiJ»-” 
And he ends it with a warning to non-Brahmms 
in these woids ;—"\Ei(h all their laudable zeal for 
following the Brahraanical ideals, they [ibe non- 
Brahmins] would be acting in Uieir own interests 
if they unalyso and sift before they embrace anv 
Bralunanical dogma.” But tlie ideal is there, and 
unless the Brahmins rehox some of the roles and 
show the way, it is futile to preach any reform 
which may be found necessary. TJie author Iws 
appealed to the Brahmins m their ioteiCfts "to 
le-examine the i-estnctions and introduce suitable 
changes in ihe rules [of exogamy] just as their 
forefathers did under similar [altered] circumstances 
two thousand yeare befoie ” for, lie says lliat 
"under the tw o-fold restrictions of endogamy and 
exogamy, a Hindu youth’s field for selecting a bnde 
has been unnatmally [?] narrowed down’’ The 
author has not touched upon endogamy which is, 
in our opinion, the cause of the trouble, but seeks 

’ Hindu Exogamy. By S. Y. Karandikar. 51..^ 
Pp. SOS, Taraporevala Sons Co., Bombay. Ks. C. 


remedy by abolishing gotra exogamy and introduc- 
ing cousin marriage as among ilahomedans and 
Christians. For. his evidence is that “there 
JS no rational defence for Hindu sept exogam.v,”' 
(a sept, accoidmg to the author, is the same as- 
gotra). and that the evil effects of tin marriage 
have been unduly exaggerated. 

The book is thus a revolt against the time- 
honoured laivs. and the question naturally arises i 
Is tlie evidence on which the author relies for 
Jus judgment coirceetly interpreted ? It cannot be 
expects that marriage laws datmg back to hoary 
antiquity and developing among a widely spread- 
population placed In a variety of environments can 
be all explained to the satisfaction of every kind of 
inquirer. Nor can they be e.xpected to remain 
uniform everywhere and for all time to come. It is- 
not surpnsing that they underwent modification in 
long course of tune and became complex and 
liaroened with age. But it is surprising that the- 
rules differed only in details. One, . mciefore, 
naturally wishes to discover the underlying prmci- 

f ile We regret, tlie author lias not attempted to 
omisU the key. but h-as felt contented by narra- 
ting the changes tliat happened in succesive 
periods of time. He has view ed the customs like- 
a foreigner from the outside, and bis lack 
of sympathy and unmistakable bias against 
the institutions dissected by him are, we believe^ 
responsible for his missing the spirit which bound 
them together into a Jmng whole. “We are not 
opposed to reform, if it is found necessary, but 
that IS no reason whj- one should not endeavour 
to view the customs m the w ay the ancients did. 
As we have said above, if there be difficulty in. 
hnding many eligible girls m any caste, the remedy 
lies lu the mitigation of endogamyj the basis of 
countless castes and sub-castes. Tiiere is a perfectly 
intcUigiUe and rational pimtiple in exogamy, but 
none, at least ja the pi-eseut condition of easy 
communication and the general levellms up of 
various sections of castes to a common standaid. 
in endogamy sa\e the savage instinct of suspicion 
against an outsider. It will be therefore useful 
to sun-ey broadly the genera! features of the three 
laws of marriage and to see if there are any 
rational basis. In this attempt we shall not trouble- 
ourselves with discussion of texts and endless 
conlrovei-sies and conflicting opinions regarding the 
rales. 

n 

The following scheme of classification of 
Brahmins will make the present, position clear- 
To illustrate it we take the fate bir burendnmath 
Banenee as an example. , , 

Sir Surentlran.ati- Banerji. (Bandya-upadhy.aya) 
Order — \ arna,— Brahniana 
Genus — Gotra,— ^ndilya 
, Senes — Srem.— Oaudij-a (temtoriaj) 
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All aathoritios asroa that these two orlet^ have no 
potnis of their own. Not that the familie? had no 
ancestors, all that is mfiant is that thex' did not care 
to remember their names and probably thev -were 
not Rishis. The question is beset with diffiwilti^ 
and the autiior has devoted pases to reconcile the 
irreconcilable To cive an instance, Yisvamitra was 
cortainJr a Vedic Itishi who composed hymos. He 
was a Eshatriya and also one of the primary gotra 
Rishis. "When a Hindu offers water to the memory 
of Bhisma of the Afahabhara^ his gotra and pravara 
are ^ recited which may be after all those of his 
spiritual ancestor. For, a Kshatriya son could not 
have a Brahman father. According ta the usage 
prevailing in ancient times a son of a Brahman 
fathe and Kshatriya mother would be talcen into 
the Brahman Varna. There were however, pure 
Kshatrivas who toot the gotras and pravaras of 
their soititual ancestors. Bv’ analogy the higher 
class Sudras claim gottas of their priests on _ the 
ground that their ancestors served m the families, 
gotras, of their priests. The lower classes also liave 
gotras. but these are tofemistie. 

From the outline given above it will be seen that 
gotras are either ancestral or spiritual and that-all 
are not equally ancient. Among orders other than 
Brahmins tho gotra of a farnilv may bo of recent 
date. For instance, if any family removes to a 
distant ceantry fluthoat taking the family pnest. 
it will have to appoint a new one bearing a now 
gotra The olfsct of tl\e change will be creation of 
a now ling and the object of gotra oirogamj' may be 
frustrated by marriage t iking place between the 
old and the now lines, On the other hand, there 
may be. and are in fact common priests serving 
separ.ato f.imillfrs. sometimes of different castes, 
which have no relationship with one another, and 
are .vet liable to bo excluded from tho circle of 
. marriageable families on account of tho mistaken 
identity of the families from accidental mdentitr of 
gotras. Rirriog siicli cases the .issiimption of gotra. 
real or fictitious, has served tho purpose of separa- 
ting families into distinct units, though not for an 
equal nimilier of ffeaeratio.as. A gotm may bo com- 
mred with a Banian tree spreading numerous 
braneiies which are of various ages, the older ones 
sending down roots into tho soil below and beroniiog 
independent troe«. The law of gotra exogamy lakes 
no account of their difTorcnce in age. recognizes 
them as braoelics from ono main free and prohibits 
mirriage between thoir mombor", bc'cause the same 
iilool runs in all. kViiat is true of ono is true of 
all. Tho golns are allied, but each i.s notinehcd by 
its own p'euliar sap. Tlie nv-ult is gotra exoguny 
which makes crossing compulsorj’. 

Like .all .wejj! customs it too had a small begin- 
ning m tho dun ago of the pre-Voiltc Imlo-Arj'aus. 
For. we fmd in the Rig-Y(\la tint nnrriigo useil to 
tike place outside the hamily. often lictwcen 
str.mgers. The wmrd, gotra. was f.erlnp5 not in ii^e 
to d.^note a familj*. But it -is apparent that the 
Uig-Y(xlic Arj-.ms had bng ago laid down the 
fo'rvl ition of m image outside the golni It prohibited 
iivamig' I'^tvocn inonil>ors (b-Nccndol from the 
Mine stock, as l^'tween Iwothor and .sister and 
Mwes'n a son and liis father’s brother's daughter, 
\\ c do not know for how many generations the 
kinship was recognized. But considering the fact 
tint the f.amilio contracting marriage allunee 
live'l soinetim*^ at considerable disbanw* from 
one another it api-cars that they represented 


distance in generations also. The families 
descended from the same stock being few at tlie 
time, they probably lived near one another, and the 
strange families of which the bride was expected, 
to be the mistress represented an entirely different 
stock. The question of the present day did not 
arise at the time, and there was neither need for 
coDQti^ ffenenitions nor for e.Tannnicg genailogj* 
of families. The difference of the familj’ name 
which was called gotra later on was enough, 
warrant for difference of blood. 

The author thinks tiiat the Rig-Vedic Arj-ans. 
did not evolve the custom themselves but imitated 
It from their non-Ar.iMQ neighbours who were- 
exoganious "to fluier their tastes and to prove 
tlieir own social purity” {p. 17i). But tliis- 
novel hypothesis shifts the biiideu from one- 
shoulder to another and does not cxpl.ain the- 
origin ^ at all , The difficultj- seems to be the 
author’s own creation. For. though he h.as 
repeatedly told us^liat gotra meant a farnilv, he 
app5.ars to . liave missed its implications. It is 
obvious, since a family consists of one or more 
geoerations. past or present, gotra meant a male 
hoe of descendants as explained by Panini. It 
was therefore an easy slop from mainagc outside 
the family to marriage outside the gotra. No one 
can have knowledge of actual descent from an 
ancestor, it is oa/y a belief that one's ancestor 
was. for msUnce, Sandiiya He may liavo Ik’cq 
a fiction and may not Ii.ave lived at nil. But 
his descendants are related to one another ns 
father is to son. 
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%eml\w luxrpoTnW'To'a Cut as gfrfs are not 

in Nvluoh tho^ maternal uncle’s dayior andSic S5 * ^ necoisttr of rehxuig tiie 


I DioTO flian one factor. Tliere are perliaps 

S amoa<' u* inm ninfi'nrr «r..i 


in tiio Ihinl genonition’’ (p. 14). Dot it k no savages anion'- w^roni i i£fVn,r 
JiiUW«siblo to ^ay that tlus the unircrsaj sistor, mother and son. or of father and ^au'-hter 

■jmicticc. The Acda jsnot a Dbarma-sMlra. and is of common oocurreace. If there bo none’ and 

nt IS risky to genoralize from a casual reference to if there be a feeling of avereion m ScJi ^matfc- 
^ Gradually bevond it is because the race or coinmunity given to it 

three Goticrations on (lie .mother s side and fiv-e has long been extinct and thnsp^fimtii^s thit 
wncrattons oa the fatlmrs side, and this pemamed desfotod fiS it either by o^idSf or br chofi 

for manj' centimes the rule on. the pomt. A Five survived. A sense of in^t lias thus E 

■formnla was found in.tlic , terra, sanmda. It means evolved, which is strengtJieaed irinfaS’ ^ S 
luvyinG .the same pmda or body. The fatlier is mflueace to different degrees. If an infant brother 
TO-born m the son. hence the son is the atnuaja, bom and his infant sister l>e separated from each other 
•of tho father. The idea .gave rise fo.the custom and removed to two different homes the sen=e of 


of offenng oblations in (lie form of falls of rice 
to tho anccstoi’s. TJie author Quotes Vijnaaesvara. 
tho cciebratf^ comraentator of YajDafalkya. who 
explains tho idea of sapinda in clear tonus. 
"Sapinda relationship arises between two persons 


through their bein? connected by particles of 
./vn^ iwT.. » Ti.o Ron is his father’s as well as 


incest will fail to work. That i^ to say.' it h.i 3 
not yet beoonie an instinct. The author has 
mefTPH t£>^ the dialogue between Yama and Yami 
m the Uig-V(^a and the storj- of Prajapafj rebtcil 
m the A. and S Bmhmanas. InstfixUy pursuing 
his daughter. .Though these are astronomical 
aliesones relating to tiie comraeneement of 


■one body. The — ... wiamw 

his mother’s sapiQ^A inasmudi as particles of tlie year as she«'n by Tilak long ago. they 
tlieir bodr are present in his body.— a statement coocliisiroly prove that the seo'e of incest li.ia 
scientifioallv true. It was held, since at least the been strongly developed before the time to which 
•d.ays of Maou that tho male element, is more the stones refer. It was an easy step to extecd 
potent than the female m deterraioing fh© the relation of brother and sister to cousins 
characters of the offspring, and the modern Indeed m Sanskrit and Saosfcrifio vernaculars the 
liioiocists iiave confirmed the troth by fatJiers brotiier’s d.iucliier. fatlier’s sister’s daughter 
savioc that tho sperm is the foriJlizjog element and mother’s brother’s daughter and mother’s sisters' 
wltilft thooi-iiin furnishes tho nourishing sulistance. daughter are all addressed as si«tor. Since a 

- j!.—.— «« <n .vamamI form's fho nf>oo.s«it\* Af lirftflipr ivinnnt ttiint nf iTinTrrtrK* l,ie e?«fop tnP *•" 


cAn-srita 1 sts of ctiaKicters wmicti are lOHcncvts Hrirfc.u.v. .trnoug luc, rawer, ci.asses, at itfisi hi, 
41,1^1^1 the father and the mother, and though >oriIjern lndj.% who do not know Mpindis .and 
♦ ni-iv not l>o accurate they shew tliat the cuannot count them, tho universal rule is to avoid 
F^nrliii anticipated the modem eoeenisfs. mam.-wre with tiies© four sisters, Tiioy reprcveut 
5 l'S vas made, deBouc, as the lldid .eeoeratiea. 


4 ‘scrv'Ji above, 'tiie. anaeats“MiinM «« 


lions b'J 3 S wIio^*t^smit deprecson tiie father's and mother’s side. This tsit 

oh of oisrarSi to theVspnop. Thc.v leads os to behove tlmt the elfisit td eonsinpmm J 


But fliis cannot lx? the whole explanation of 
a custom whidi distinguishes kinship to 


their ®|!?^*^^liOTrihOTlly*^© nuinl>er on the fe^uo of inarriage w.os observed and the 

jverp Vedic Aryans^ thought that different dogrws of kinship wero^^not ' 


i<? jnfinhe, (l|®{;p\uy'^{r^s^f^berond''^ th<^ more cltauce or whim of' lcgi''l«atov 5 «- 

blood beromes ‘ fj-wt the beginning of rcuiiiro much inleliigonre to ol'servo tho effect of 

4e5rc(«. . lAter sociologies a wut ii e ^ crossing on domestic animals, nor to arriio at the 

the Christian troth tint -like begets hkc.” Tho facts arc common 

five, but a? A^ts of the^ knowledge. The fact that mamigo with matcrnivl- 

confinu^ to guide ^icec.an The ouc«fion uncle’s daughter nml jxiteroal unde s daughter h 

as it docs even no« tne Dtwam ifie q a current in the Sonlh does not prove that such 

as to the nnmbfw of marriaer? though approved by local custom or 

mav bo considered ?^..,f 5 “^ 2 L..,n..blv based on tnlerafed m ceita.in bmnfis is right from the foint 

r, a matter of opinion, of view of eugenics. Know ledjro grew and Jaicr 

Observed inbonlaniro of nou^al^ wriferaon Dhamma-sa-stra-s lud the courage of 

inanity. The later conviction and were lold enough to po asin^t the 

^ . divided *J?fi'‘SemmAg it. SmrScludine custom of lhi« Vtdic Arj-ans and their foref uhen' 


.»"o’aY'eV^l^roIe"or‘PpM 

fifth and tho fhim ov V'® ^{li „„ a._ cnrelr was not popular at first and did not baeihtate 


fifth and tho third or ^ g g„ far sorely was not popular at fir^t and did not faeitote 

^ wdb of bndt's. We cannot, therefore^_ treat 


fifti, ftthew mcliioing ".‘1;* '■’= ^nifw -is well Tl«t selection of tinde?. "e cannoi iiierciore 

to cvchido the old biood is proved the reform lightly, and go Iwk to the d.ij» of 

fihiect w.a3 the avoidance -vllowpd mirri.!"© V^ic cmhzation. nigli or fovy. The author n.rii.irk 
1 thc^ct that sonic aihlmnli^ dcfn^if*^Miad tJ»a< 'i’a the whole .Sanskrit liforaturtv anaont. and 
A ® Aw within tJio J roh itcu » «w «"« wherever in- breeding is rondcnincd. t i^ 




irr ^K'Sbcv of 


■\\’e are aware 




{HooU hi iJie faUnuhig lanqiinges will be noU^d nf,lj^^%o}iH 0 iteIe Piimbi. ^ShiM'i. 

Gujarati, Hindi. Italian. Knnarese, Malttyalam. J/om/ftt, fnlhnp t^t-books and then 

Spanish. Tamil. Telugu and Urdu, ^y^wspapers, periodicals tlTnol be not, ml 

annotations.' pamphlets and leaflets, reprvOs of magaznie o^rUdes. aMr.ss , •• relalmo thereto 

The receipt Jf bools received for revieio xoilt mt be be scT to^ SH^ E oddiesml 

ansivcrea. The renew of any book t? not guaranteed. Ifool^ monia pesc . zo the (an'iu''fje 

to the Assamese Heviewer, tHe Hindi Reviewer, the ^Bengali V 

of the books. iYo criiicisms of book-rcvieivs and notices wilt be pubhshed.-umoi, Ai, ui 

-n-v-nricir Naffpur. 00(1 judgio? from tlio volume ^ 

ENGLISH proccediDgs uoaer review, Ihp session seeiiis to 

The Gita luEA or God by Biahmachan Gilanatul, en^cestivc'^'wrws” 

Author of Dialogue Dmm and Dramali^ jiubhshed ^‘,”oK!A^hcy« nMmitorial manuscriiits. ramtinirs and 
f,/ S. G. Paul y- Co, Madras, 1930 pAcc Rs. o. Bpur on^this occasion 

The book i& a poser. It is impossible to /jf j)jp twenty-three papers eiglit deal with vaiiou'- 

understand wliat tho author wants to convey to pijj^gs of the JIaratha histon’ Those who utl 

his readers. The author seems to be under an agg^j. to traverse unc:?plored field* and fiesU line 

obsession of alliteration and he has _a curious way of research in the Sledieval and iiodern periods ot 

of usins compound words in describing the simplest history will find manv valuablo .sucsestion^ 

thought. "Not ‘Dclircraiu'e’ but vendically ncht- papers. Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his pjper 

eons and conscientiously conscious Deed'Ac^niplish- on.Mahaaji Sindhia mentions several 
HipHi— not 7’c/w/ncifllion’ nor even mere Regena-a- history of that great ilara^a soldier and statesman 

iioif but the instantaneous Jl-0«c-i1/cnf of Inslinet' gjjjj )v,j,g unused in the Government f\*^bnc.s ant 

JnluUion-Passion-InteresUlnidligencc. and noiliint: jn private itc's’ession. 5Ir. L- 

short of that, is tho only true fulfilment of Lues the Parasanis Jluseum. ’comes as ® i^'cat stiuiuius 
fimctioninp freedom and freedom of funttjon. reports sixty bundjes of, conespontlcutc m 

The living BodyOIind is the dually deyelopin?, j^ana Famavis still awaiting iD^^f^'^ation. Iliei^ 

dividing and coalescing Forin-fnnction and tonction- enough work in the Paia«ni3 jluseiun lOi inc 

foiin wiio<c Mistaining. impelling and, ordamiu" nresent generation of Jlarathi scholars, -ur. icaw- 
Autlioiity and Impeller i’tlioPsyclio-phy.'ico-'pintual speaks of a key to secret ^oirespondeiicc 

Suzerainty .ind Sovereignity of undivided .and carri^ between Nana’s agents ami 
indivKibIc Lifc-bV.mt\-r.ove. Puie and imrpetn.ally covemment at Poona regaitlmg the . lintisu m 
persistent funttion is wl.at is specilic'ally callecl i^ombay. In the.so new.s-btters (lisgiu'ccl nani s 
Ufc\Yo\m. n\it.\-of-F.imitiirity and >reedom-of- ^vcie med , e. g. Kumbli-Englaml, belli- (■cnerm 
Novelty iogetiicr constitute! /fcau/y : and Fulfilment Hornby .Kanva— Madras. Tho hxmnsion w ais o 
of tho fiinetioniiig freedom of .Mh Life Hunger Vonkatappa Navaka of Iklien contributed he . 
iind ile.mtv-pur&uing-Enjnj inciit is Love .. and so H. lIoiU' emlodiesthe result of tiiucli ivifient ivs . x 
on and so forth from stait to iinisli. and study of topography. He has 

G. Ih-'L ,.y identifying many obscure ami cunou'b 

vpelt place-names in two I ortugiicso ^ 

translat'Hl by him ^Ir. A- t. M. .VIkIuI All * P'ip‘^1 
l’n.-cLEiii\o^ 01 AlriTiM.* m lui- Ili->Tom- on the "Coimncreial .md. Serial ““ 

tAnULtora>^ Cojimismoa. lof A7. rroicr«wf«f o/ the Honoumblc E.ist India Comiuny and the i uma 
r I'llia Central PuUf-aUon Brand, : pp. JO.k Comt in tho Eighteenth tcnUio- i* bn bmt a^ 
Rs.tJdL'. suggestive. It appears hem his pw that a ve^ 

The Indmn Historical Kccoivls CommisMon j“‘cro*ting voluine on thc^f^iM 
.md its u-eful activitv hanlly neexi mtrodiidion. cd froiu^ tlie archive* m the 

It* annual sc«s,ion li.is row Ijeoomc a sort of w_ Saidcsai. the greafe*! 

Historical Conference which evokes groat cnthnsiasra impem! Gffi ..f t* -N hi* very aMv 

.•md wherclearncil ivipc,s;.are re.ad and di-cu*s«l. bvipg h storian o 
l*xst vear tho Commission held its sitting at reviewed the reUtion Ktween mo 


l’n*K-LElll\Os 01 AlriTIM.s Oi lUL Im)UV HIsTOKI- 
CAE ULtoifi's CojiMis-sKiA. lof A7. froicniment oj 
I'dia Central Publu-alion Brand, i pp. db.K 
Rs. ij-ig. 

The Indi.an Historical Kccoivl* Commission 
.ind its U'cful activitv hanlly neexI introduction. 
Its annual session li.is row Ijeoome a sort of 
Historical Conference which evokes groat cnthnsiasra 
and w herc Icarncil ivipci-s .are re.ad and di-cu-^sed. 
List year the Commission held its sitting at 
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after him came Prof. Kshitimohan Sea, iL A. of 
Visva-B)iarati whose "Spiritual Currents ,of 
Mediteval India” just published by the University 
of Calcutta should be read along with M. Mao- 
sooroddin’s boob, in order to appreciate fully the 
value of such documentations. 

We congratulate the author and recommend 
the book to the public for a careful perusal. A 
spirited sketch of the Batil by 13r. Abanindranath 
Tagore has enriched the volume, which is unfor- 
tunately marred by many typographical blemishes, 
possibly tlirough hurriM printing. We hope that 
these minor defects will be removed in a second 
edition, and that the author will add a special 
glossarv of rare ^ro^ds at the end. together with 
short biographical notes of the folk-poets, where 
available. 

Kaudas Nao 


HINDI 

AroANiSTi:? ; Bii Pundit Matcuecak PaOtak. 
Piiblish&l by Mr, U')nadatta Sarma. Hindi Sahitiia 
Mandir, 2-3, Giittararnan Awuhc (South), 
(Mlcutta. 1929, pp. 276. 

Afghanistan has recently been in the limelight 
and its dmma lias attracted the attention of people 
all the world over. Tlie Kabuli who is a weuii 
hgttre in the planes of Hindustan has been roused 
to a new life of activities on modem lines by an 
unfortunate ruler who was denied a place of shelter 
within the boundaries of his country. This book 
is surely a timely publication. The geographical 
and historical backhand is ably set out, while 
the modern and current events are given in detail, 
and are brought down up to the end of the last 
year. There are twenty-four pictures connected n-ith 
Modern Afghanistan. 

Naiumedh ! (Dutch Prajaiantm La vikas). by 
Mr C/iandrabkal Jou/uiri. Published by the 
Sasta Sahilya Mandal, Ajmer. Pp. 476. 

This is the Hindi translation of the classic work 
of Motley on the subject, vi^., "The Pise of the 
Dutch PepuhUc. Those who do not know English 
should be thankful to tho trmislator who has 
succeeded in rendering the work as interesting as 
the original. Mahatma Gandhi lias added a note. 
There is a portrait of William, the Prince of Orange. 

Rames Basu 


TAMIL 

RiimAss, A Dk-iju. By Swamiuadhan, K M. 
L. A. Taiyore. Price Annas 10. 

. The style is simple and effective ; the devo- 
tional aspect of the story is well impressed. 

R. G. N. Pn.LAT 


GUJARATI 

Dvrbar-e-Akbvri : By Sadxk. Printed at the 
Bombay Samachar Press, Bombay ; Illustraled ; 
Thick extrdboard, pp. 308, pnee Rs. 3-8-0 (1930). 

An illustrated history of the times of Akbar. 
This is how the writer describes his book. A very 
learned introduction by Prof. Kamdar, of the 
Baroda College, sets out the salient points of 
Azad’s book of which this is a translation and 
criticizes the attempts made by Vincent A. Smith and 
others to belittle the great work of Akbar. He 
was the first to start, both in theory and oractice, 
the doctrine of Hindu-Moslem unity if India is 
to be gtovemed peacefully, and this feature of 
Akbar’s activity deserves both prominence and 
accentnatioD, particularly in these days. It is 
with this view that "Sadik” has 'published this 
translation. It is entirely readable and it is cast 
more in the form of an inferestiog narrative told 
in simple language, than a collection of complicated 
historical facts and events. 

(11 Buddha and Mahabir. (2) Pam and Krishna', 
by Kishorlal OhanshyamUtl Mashruvala, printed 
at ike Aditya P-intinj Press, Ahmedahaa, PWr 
cover, pp. tii : 148. Price Annus Eight ana Jen, 
1929. 

These are reprints of the first edition of the 
two books. Ram and Krishna are coupled together, 
so ST© Buddha and ilohabir, as both were preachers 
of Ahimsa. The writer has made a deep study of 
(ho books bearing on the subject and has evolved a 
picture of the subject matter of his books, which 
IS correct in outline; it also successfully carries 
out his objeet, which is to show, how and why 
these heroes of India dcservo worship at the lianas 
of their fellow beings ; he has tned to avoid 
every referenaQ to their divinity and presented 
them merely as human beings, t. c , not common 
but superior human beings, supermen. Ho has 
followed the lines of Babu Bankim Chandra ' 
Chattenee, in his Krishna Charitra, and 
accomplished his work verj’ well. 


K. M. J. 
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aepft of .^nosopjw ^ 

aro pence nrowninc by ‘reason of 

compared lom with D S J 

his and his deep insight into 

meaning of KeMiij folloiver 

character, yet ““.fh" a matter for 

of Swinbarne, which sr inteUcctnal 

regret m a tensity of emotion, 

powers combine o^inhurnian rhythms in 
The too npt to iead him to 

b^'dassld’with ‘'’^ ^S°"poe“ Where'S' !>« 
raP?ofrndS*ttS‘-'e one whose 
ta&ce , is the weil-hnow^ 

’™“1 Im the^j ^'^1 cSin'tems «rme. 

Thf^rtve. 

probo holds eternal sway. 

. prince. 

T "riio Meditations of a j^^pyes of his 


the heavens, how the gods are glad and 
angry, and a Deity once was man Ho hods 
•that in the last analysis man nins“arn from 
the ventore and say that the quest 
And he concludes : 


DU lie uuuvaw-e--’ . 

-Is there n-aught m to 

Bat the wind thatg^swgit aronnd ngbj 

The wind that shall^ncaUer. my aste, £d bear 

With to dirsa and to 

And voices ot women vvho weep. 

Id -Theology in Ertremis,” Lyall gi’’® “ 
a poferfni Tot '“00^;^ 

an Englishman about to dm iecom<! 

’5?hammK f" ilr‘to'“'him 

“no“tore%?f S.*, -r^^dS;* 

perplex^ by any ^ofi_^Hell,_^n^^ 

•ihcre°te no one to Tyicid‘“'He ' weigb^ tfs 
cantation shotJd jT Jtuation in his mindj- 

rh'?rrctsTd4i>5 ‘-w‘^ but his 

pride of race if .VS^TSminton” displays 

The pocni ent Ued can ^,,,5 

Lyall’s insight i“‘“ few deft strokes, 

lor the portrayal of it m » ^ . ee„so of 

It also shows his mtber sAruu 

humour. . .„„ij the AnglO‘l“?X“ 

Sir Edwiu .^fuoWt ,,„«ntlv be called, 

Tennyson as he might n pnijiish verso of 

“M;e.{?Ss "S 

rssssasii- 


_bued witn ^“'■.7 iotus-flo^«^r ot . 

gfSStSs 

‘“-Sf principal P.-trin "tlesto,’’ “ 

sSo“5"„^ror'rdairin:"9 


'^““i^ndring mind Tlipair seels for 
wn tuq prince lu , tt^ yearns for 

■anings. 1““ P „f a god. B Jy human 
bP "1 rcVlity in 'Tf and having 
bo, P«T thought are <l“Tll'r vexed wito 

« ?,Twhich,"n;an no toge _ 


they, 


lliw 

alas, have 


aias, 

r''‘««t'"oirer'wm afn ‘h« 

better to ° of th< 


than «>« 

-othiS ,l.;i‘T“i,m-orig-m 
„ldo story 01 
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coHld iimlcrstand his boins tho objert of 
fxriKgerateii praise as well ns of ota?fferaleil 
olnmo. Ihrt criticism . has now had thno to 
Sort out its values aud arrive at something 
like a settled verdict. One fact stands out 
and that is that Kipling has worn well 
Ho was hailed as a genius when he was a 
young, man, and ho has gone on steadily 
from strongtli to strength since ho first came 
into public notice. Ho has more than lived 
up to the promise of those early days. It is 


tion'!, and tbere/ore tato (heir sfand in our 
jmsaage as independent English poems. 
Ihey are wnttco in free, nnriiymed rhytfnis 
of unusual form and heaiitj- and n-itli a 
cadeaco that is Irnij- aileoting. It was as a 
nlysttcal poet and seer that Tagore made his 
InuraplMl entry into the Engiish world of 
letters in lilI2 with tho pnhlioation of his 
prose franslalions of his original JSengali 
lyrics, eutitled Oitanjali or “Song-Offerings,” 
and it is sis a 7aystica} poet that he must ha 


true that ho is an unequal poet, that some judged in auv attempt to estiowto his jiface 

of Ills work is distinctly inferior in quality, in the history of English poetry. Those who 

bad in fact ; but this proves nothing, for tho fail to appreciate the significance of the 

.same is true of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats central tenet of mysticism, namely, the 

and others who sit amongst the throned gods, essential oneness of the Individual and the 

This statement shouM not be taken to imply Absolute, those for whom no reality e.vists 

that Kipling belongs to tlio company of the that is incapable of purely intellectual appre- 

master-spirits of nil time. Such a claim hension, must needs miss tho spirit of 


cannot be reasonably made for lum llecanse 
ho is the poet laurcato of Imperialism he is 
parochial from tho wider point of view of 
humanity, tho universal point of view from 
■which nlono tlio world’s gwat poets must 
bo judged, 

I)r. llaWndranatli Tagore s position in the 
liistory of Anglo-Indian fiterafuro is « 
peculiar one. His loss distinguished 


Tagore’s poetical message. Jlystics such ns 
Tagore, wlioso eipcrieoco can peiforco be 
translated only into symbolic forms cannot 
hope to engage their sympathies But even 
these cannot but be impressed by the indubi* 
table ocauty of his lyrics considered apart 
from what their symbolism represents, flo 
seeks to reveal to us the meaning of certain 
sjuritnal reahtie*. but his road to the sane- 


orcdocessoTS in Bengal, Kastprasad Ghosh, tuary where these realities lie is through tlic' 
Miehml !\f:idhusudan Dutt, tho contributors outer world of loro aud beauty ntid it is in 
to the -Diilf Fmnitv Mbam and others, used treading this path that he discioses liim.«elf 


Eociisiras a medium for tho expression of to bo a nature poet of e.Tquistc soasitireacs« 
tbeir tliouslit awl feelinff, but in so doiuf .ma 


ceased to be Iiidiao. Tbey wrote verse 
oriental in theme but English in scnliincut 
Md idiom. East '■'"'1 ^' cstuiet but there 
was no spiritual fusion of t)ie two, the J-^st 
simply beramo coiivorted to the est In the 
e rl genius. Torn Jlnlt, we find soraetb.nR 
S a blending of the two alien cnllurcs, but 
it W.1S far from complete, for the poclcs. 
™ra member of a fervently Obnslian family, 
lu Tiieore the East and West meet again but 
ill fcst keens aloof. Tagore, remains wholly 


East keeps aloof. 

when using English with 




'■"\reo”h«"‘n1r,i;itte';."^ 

if-T He is known to ns through bis> 


Eoglish. 
own English 
Bengali poc>ms. 
arc not so 


trau'l.'itlons of his original 
These renderings, however, 
much translition*? ns transmnta- 


000 .iblo to express iiimseJf in forijjs of 
faultless .nrhslry. 

This article makes no pretence to being 
a systematic critical siiricy of Aoglo-Indlan 
poetry. LitHo more has been demo tlum 
to mention the names of the principal poets 
wlio would figure in sncli a survey, ilie 
most cursory skctcfi, however, makes appaieiit 
tho importance of India's contribution to the 
gencr.ll heritage of English lerso. Australia, 
Cau.ida, South Afriai,— all Inne their nntion.il 
poets, but from none of t!ic gre.it .Dominions 
h.is risen a genius to rank with a Tagore or 
a Kiplmg. Tho main stream of English 
poetry Hows nobly down tho ages. Kot 

lc.ist amougst its many tributaries from all 
parts of tho Empire js that nliicli t.ikcs ibs 
source a htUo more tlian a hundred years 
ago in this tropical laud of strange gods .mJ 
customs and burning skies. 



Chinese Athletes 

Br AGNES SJIEDLEY 


T he days of foot-bouud or mind-bonnd contested for tiie national championships 
Chinese women or of long-gowned, that will enable them to represent China 
elegant Chinese men, is rapidly passing in the 9th Far Eastern Olympic Games to 
awn>\ This was clear when, at Hangchow, begin m Tokyo on May 30tb. 
the National Athletic Meet was held from The contestants bad been training assidu- 
April 1-10, with 1,500 men and women oiisly for orer si^ months There liad 
athletes from every part of China. There been preliminary city and inter provincial 
were thiity-six different units, representing contests. A mid-China meet had been held 
not only the different provinces, but varion.s at Anting a month previously, at which 
colleges oruniversities in the various provinces, athletes from the Central Yangtze valley 
attended ; and, incidentaUy, one coolie, the 



Tho Champion Pole Yaultcr in act'on 
Hecord— 3^*'^ metre? 

Thaii*and'? of interested spectator 
alt^ndcd ibc meet, where young athletes 


The Girl’? finish the KO metro race, vnih 
Sans Kwei-yinr. of Ifartin. Jeidifl!:. 

A Canloa cirl came second 
5Ius Suns’s reeonl is— r»0 tnetn^ tlvh. 7V» 
Sec.; IW metres 13‘.» Sea 
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* - •' rr.'.: r::: ■>. » « 

only .working man m tho ovcr_prod<.ccd. H.a 

gatberlngs. 10 000 melrc race was , a ... 

only event he cinna meet m joo metres— U 4-5 sec, 

There had been a M .u own 200 .. -2. ■■ 

JIukden, and Shanghai 

meet Capton and i.nd authorized 

liio NnuLe 100000 to assist the 


400 


—62 S-5 


f}ii^ is beloi^ iiiv ^ 

r»e“-S-i«0 -sist the - yeyo^tr^J.; 

n’’®”*- I ..itatanding impression one n j ho ha' . .hopes o* Tj " j„ premier 

The most ‘rnalional gathering esc and Kihpino sprinters 

gained *'om the n . „cw ChinKe ||e„„„rs >“ 'he Tokyo m resent 

,vas the emergenee o j women j., g„i sprinter who ^ 

woman. Ws '’“"fen” was child-boaring „ Jt.ss Song hwei t'”P' 

whose sole K is two centuries m jeccord J , - 0.5 gcc. 

and home-inalving. >s gj,g graceful 50 mefres dnsh 

"idvancc^ hf her P^arents ,r„„g ranscM „ l,t 4-,. 
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Some of the Girl students taking part in the prand Athletic Parade 



noticeable for its tenacity, its 
its endurance. 

It must be rentonjbered that in flu.s meet, 
only middle and upper-class China was 
represented. The meet vas cxclusjrely a 
college and uni\crsily athclctic afTalr. And 
these cl.asscs do not rcpicsent China, which 
is S.'i per cent worker tnd peasant When 
the workers and peasants ha^c once come 
into their own and developed their sport?, 
as has been dene in tjovicl Ilussia and as 


is heinp efone in ticrninny and the 
^Scandinavian countries, only tlion can we 
know wli.st “China" is cap.nhle of- "The 
Far b^astern Oljmpic also trains for the 
world Olympiad in Europe. Put the annual 
international pathcrinp of workers" sports, 
the j^partacide, is held in Moscow or 
I^ninpr.'id. The former represents the infor- 
natirnal hmirpcois ntlihtir-'. the latter 
roprrsent the iRtcrnntipn.Tl re\olutionar)' 
working class athletes. 


The Start in the Girls’ race 
wirine'ss and 
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professional pablic woman, they are, each is, to put it mildly, distorting Saratchandra 
in their own way, evolutionary creations, altogether. For his distinction lies as much 
challenges to the conventional ideas- current in the vivid representation of the Bengali as 
in society ; and to say that in these the in his pricking the bubbles of social 
novelist has not broken a spear with tradition convention. 


Waste Not, Want Not 

B\ a S. SARDESAI, ij.a. 


W K are ]ust now passing through a 
tremendous national awakening. 
Specialization, action, assertion are 
the watchwords of all movements of the 
Indian youth. The days of vague reasoning 
or of respect for mere a?© and authority 
aro gone. Therefore, no amount of investiga- 
tion when dealing such vital topics as the 
question of India’s waste can be too c.tcessive. 

Social and religious -practices, defective 
charities, abnormal expenditure on ornaments 
and frivolities of all description, and similar 
sources of waste, however deplorable, are 
always more or loss present in all societies 
and cannot be immediately removed 
or remedied. We cannot at once change 
human nature, which is fond of luxury and 
waste in various spheres of life. W© must 
therefore look for and concentrate our atten- 
tion on those acute sources of waste, which 
wlien properly understood, can be easily 
remedied. Jlahatma Gandhi in his Young 
India has often drawn pointed attention to 
several items of waste in urban and rural 
areas. For instance, our agriculture is serions- 
ly suffering for want of manure, the most 
valuable of which, vi:., cowdung, is mostly- 
used .IS fuel and consequently w.asied 
altogether. No arrangement c.\ists at present 
to utilize human excreta and urine and the 
licaps of rubbish tlwt accumul.ife everyday 
in all places, only to injure tho health of 
the inhabit.ants. Improved scientitic methods 
Ought to be immediately .adopted on an 
extensive scale all round ; but this is not 
possible unless all our life and activities are 
regulated on a co-opcratire b.asis. Fragmenta- 
tion of farms lias proved most detcrimental. 
A whole village could bo quickly and cheaply 
plougljcd by motor tractors, thereby saving 
human labour for more profitable purposes. 


Large areas are now suffering for want of 
cheap labour. If wo look more deeply into 
the problem of waste, we shall find evei so 
many preventible sources of it. The disposal 
of dead cattle, and particularly of bones, 
flesh aud hides, is not all that could bo 
desired. In Japan even a blade of grass or 
a bit of arable ground is put to the utmost 
use. They use tho rushes and tho slirubs 
that grow plentifully along the beds of rivers. 
In India waste-grass, slirubbery, rico husk, 
fibre of sugar-cane, shells of innumerable 
seeds, like those of ground-nuts, and similar 
articles are, except in a few cases, allowed 
to waste, often through ignoi'ance or want 
of proper method of handling. A large 
number of trees m forests and other places 
arc being carelessly destroyed to supply fuel, 
when tliey could be put to a more valuable 
use ; and new trees are not planted as 
quickly as tho old ones are destroyed. Tiieio 
is a terrible waste in all our present dealing 
with vegetable and animal life in general. Wc 
shall have to change our ways and take the 
lielp of science, if we would seriously tackle 
these problems. All rain-water is allowed 
to waste for want of storage facilitie«, 
causing great detriment to agriculture. The 
denudation of forests has made rainfall 
scanty ; and tho little pour that we get i-. 
recklessly allowed to run into tlio sc.i. 
Similarly, salt aud fish manure along creeks 
and estuaries of various streams nc.nr the 
sea-co.ast can be profitably utilized and vast 
areas reclaimed, provided expert knowledge 
and sufiicieiit c.apitil combine and come to 
the re'cue of tlic poor and hclplc's 

agricalturist. 

But all .such items of waste of physic.il 
niatori.-il are nothing comp-ired with thy 
tremendous waste of human eucrgy and 
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timii rau-ifil iiartly liy iVoorjoce liul 
Ii} 0 -.tlj' })y circ(iaistanc 3 ^. oflun bsyond 
onr control. ns pro)»o the siib|cct a 

iittlo more deeply and realize what really 
is national wealtli and lio«' it is produced. 
Hrondly spoaldn;,' wo c.in .say that ovary 
individual helonKin;? to a nation utilizing 
every moment of liis ivorhing life in 
producing rcMilts having a marketable 
value, creates wc.iUfi nnd increases it from 
day to day. Tiius \ye can easily distinguish 
Iictween useful and wasteful labour. Making 
.speeches in a meeting does not. as a role, 
produce wcaltlr ; music and jioetics do not 
directly or in all c.ascs produce wealtli. 
Ilepctilion of llhaffava/lgi/a or the Vcdic 
hymns, committing to memory facts of history 
or geography, the observance of birth-d.ays 
and annivcr.stric? of celebrated saints or 
heroes, these in themsehes do not contribute 
to national wealtl). Going round a tcmplo or 
nu idol 80 many time? daily, visits and 
[iilgrimagos to famous slirincs on certain 
uncred days in largo multitudes and cougre- 
gntions, tfio huge and fairs, the religious 
sacrifices like the J^olUinga, do not produce 
wealth ; nor do congresses and conferences. 


gruduatos like a machine docs not produce 
wc.altii ; it, on the contraiy, tends to increase 
unemployment. Tfio stone-breaker who toils 
nil day in the sun preparing hard material 
for the road, creates wealth; tlie digger who 
brings fresh soil for farms and gardens creates 
wealth. The smith, the carpenter, the tailor 
the oil-cnishrir or the weaver plying at liis 
trade from morning till night creates' wealtli. 
In fact, it is mainly this class of professional 
labourers of a nation who are tiie primary 
makers of real wealth. And tins wealth 
increases in proportion as the number of real 
hard labourers , preponderates over the idle 
consumers who simply enjoy and who do not 
put in useful work of any kind. Tims it will 
be realized that the most valuable asset of a 
n.ition IS its able-bodied working population. 
They produce the wealth and not the weak- 
lings, the beggars, the hangers on or even the 
able-bodied beggars and asceties who simply 
consume what the former have helped to 
create. 

As regards the able-bodied working 
population of lodia, we must further note 
that the labouring aapacity, strength and 
longevity of uu average Indian nro far lower 
not only tlian Diosc of Kuropeans but many 


e,asto-mootings, and annual gatherings of ^ 

various societies. It is interesting to compare other peoples of the earth and hence the 
in this respeet some of our present-day total qo.intity of we.iUh-j)rodiicing labour 
activities with similar items of work in comes to be far shorter than that of the 
European countries. The fair.s, oshibitions, other countries. India has hardly any men 
labour gatiierings and other undertakings in who could compote with the minors or dock- 
Kuropc have mainly an industrial or wealth- Jaboiiren of England. The majority.of our 
nVoducin'' object in them In India they only population consists of SIck■I5^ iveak aad low- 
friifoT- iwav time, energy and money without spirited members ; and in our present situation 
rvon the return of projier enjoyment.* The we .arc fast losing our vikihty 
•idvocate who ivins applause in a court of nwlaria. plague and other diseases. Clnld 
instico by his long and effective oratory docs not mortality is very heavy. iMnime aad PJ' "t} 
nc—tr .vW.h produce, urc 

________ js mcKtly sunk in slotli nnd pleasure, not 

• Major B.n. Ha.u. I- M. S Woliro^nnote „Mlll,.prodnciii? job, t)io piclnro 

11,0 MlowiDS in hi. aim of j ...ooral debility and liolplcssncss « ill 

£o cl, So. In conlraat, Jet n. look at the 
pvicience tieforotlioScloct cornmnne stream of European and American tinvollers, 

“'rEXn'” Are not file natural toldte and „ercli..nt., sclioinrs or adventurers, ivlio .are 
.ifa vaoolA 0, India mch ns. TOnld sfc,„i|y' enuased in finding out nmr 


SaS'of ™?ienV kinds, all. over fl.e world. 

mej”’ “'.5““Tl'io‘'pSSK °'l“dto ,OT M mnrl. a 
,a,iof are are 


n.ition 01 carry it .into all 

never lose sight o lhG SHOP. meij. 

their coaccr^. rplipiou-.. ^ go many fairs 
jilaces and cveiy kind ; relicion and 

lor the safe of jho me is seldom 

Silo "" 

iha olher. - ...’'—Editor, Jl- ri. 


in China, Australia nnd Africa, where they 
tap new sources of wealth or look out for 
fresh enterprise in which they can invest 
tlieir surplus moDcy, They have already 
swamped the world with their motor cai^ 
and vehicles nnd jinplomeiits of all kinds 
and catabiished plants for oils, minerals aDu 
electricity, , all for creating fresh chaiinc > 



WASTE NOT, WANT NOT 
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•of -wealth flo-witjg into their own country. 
How many of our Indian princes or merchants 
’who annually visit foreign countries in large 
numbers can boast of having opened new 
■sources of wealth for India ? Ostensibly 
-they spend away the hard-earned Indian 
money in patronizing foreign agencies of 
■travel and residence. Add to this the 
wonderfnl political mechanism of the British 
Indian Government draining away the wealth 
of India in various ways, and one can realize 
■the tremendous waste. 

I am already transgressing the limits I 
had set before myself at the start, for 
-explaining the various forms of waste that 
is going on constantly in our present position. 
The direct causes of waste are often dis- 
cernible. but there are many forms which are 
not even ordinarily noticed. Take the simple 
instance of the Indian railway service, 
particularly with reference to the timings 
cf the various trains to and from the biggest 
■towns of India, and the abnormal difierence 
existing between the mail and the passenger 
•trains. While a mail train from Bombay 
to Delhi takes 29 honre for a joarney of 950 
luiles, a passenger train takes GO hoars for 
the same distance. The proportion of time 
is nearly the same over all the railway 
•systems of India. The labouring das?, t. e, 
the raoney-earning section have usually to 
travel by the passenger trains, thereby 

involving a loss of their productive capacity. 
At the lowest computation, let us suppose 
a wage-earner gets SosforS hours’ work If the 
passenger train is supposed to convey 500 
passengers from one end to the other, the 
travellers are compelled to w.aste more than 
-one day of their working life on the journey 
between Bombay and Delhi, thus losing their 
wages for the day. which convert^ into 
•money would come to 805. X 500= Rs. 250. 
in this way tlie net daily and yearly loss in 
mones simply on account of the defective 
wailway service can be easily estimated for all 


India. When the trains are late, not only 
do the passengers actually travelling lose 
their valuable time, but those waiting at the 
various stations along the line in expectation 
of the train also their time, involving 
trouble and vexation in addition to the 
pecuniary loss they sustain. This is only one 
of many instances common in Indian life, 
which is usually so irregular, aimless and 
troublesome that people have even ceased to 
think of its abnormal character. Indian 
dinner parties are another common experience 
in which irregularity has become such an 
inveterate habit, that those , who try to 
enforce punctuality of attendance are looked 
upon with fantastic sneer. Stroll where you 
like on one of the public thoroughfares of 
big cities like Bombay or Calcutta any time 
in the evening, and you will notice Inigo 
crowds wandering aimlessly for hours 
together or squanderiog money and time in 
clubs and brothels. It was, I suppose, to 
cure the nation of its evil ways, that 
Mahatma Gandhi so pathetically advocates 
a religious plying of the Charhha, in itself 
a symbol of work, production and industry, 
a sure and easy remedy against vice, poverty 
and destitution. Whatever that may be, the 
nation must quickly realize the tremendous 
waste of time and energy all round, before 
the various reforms so ardently advocated 
by lovers of India in tho various depart- 
ments of life, can produce the good that is 
expected of them. Every one must begin to 
think seriously of the constant dropping of 
water • wearing away stones. Let rao in 
cvuclnsion appeal to all thinking sonls to 
turn their careful attention to noticing tho 
tremendous waste of time and energy and 
at once take steps to prevent it as far as 
may be possible in our present surroundings. 
Let us all remember and follow the memor- 
able saying : 

3Ian is as he has made himself ; 

Man will bo as he will make himself. 


'• 94—9 



Poetry and Prose — a few Aspects 
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T here is a aniTersal f 

of Doetry : and it dates bade to tbe 
bLtaninB of time. The- primi .re 
„ae, are hare h‘"e 

f tht'rf ■ai[vre=eT^y SS 

&rth3e&Use™^eoU.h^_ 

fho more ye go , noetry to have been, 
more Maculay himself might have 

Ko\t. at any rate, shall do 

the ptoposXn, not ie its 
weU to , ,“L fis geeeral implicatioo. 

entirety, but only in. o ^lijations is to 
The bes theic ' 

interpret to their utmost consc- 

sbould pot drire Locksley, .m 

‘fnUelMolb .^0 them only in 
their broadest spin . 

has,’‘rrtInre‘|ttokstoodth^«f^ 

Te were to indge bj too much 

Is another Doth- views am 

better, or for the ^jj(tj,jsot, that is all 

‘“tw “be c^par^tro .deo|i;^,'^„^^^ 
M itself Q“'‘o , “f li crary composition 

r..' 3i'.'.sss 

''' 0 wo shall do wcu j 
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poetry. Poetry in the broadest sense of the 
term, is not a matter of construction. It is 
a matter of the spirit It is not of the earth 
earthy; it is ethereal: it is a thing of abstrac- 
tion. The poet breathes. 

“An ampler ether, a dinner air,” than 
ours. Poetry, in the last analysis, is what 
we feel, not what we write ; and in this 
sense most of us may be poets without 
knowing it As Hazlitt says : ‘Poetry is not 
a branch of authorship ; it is the shin ot 
which our life is made.” “A man,” says 
Scott, “may be a poet without measuring 
spondees or dactyls like the ancients, or 
clashing the ends of lines into rhyme iiEe 
the moderns, as one may be an architect 
though unable to labour like a stone-mason. 
Or. as Coleridge puts it, TIhe opposite is 
not prose but science : the opposite of prose 
is not poetry bnt rersc.” 

Poetry connotes tbe imaginative faculty 
at its highest pitch. One comes to sop that 
amidst so many visible differences, the hearts 

of all things bc-nt to a single tune: that 

there is unity amidst diversity. The whole 

woS is bnthed in be,raty; whatorcr uelmcss 
find in it is on y of our making, iuo 
?'„lfal s'‘nlso good. Tho dolocg^ 

undcRlind God.” Or, ns boats saoB. 

YoToow ™ «r£“&‘a"yc Sfto 

The same IhinS is ovpressoJ by Mr. Charles 

Whitby in the following words: 

-•Oltoon-." cries tlsuber jw^^^ 

to lovo and ^’orship tnw, |L.'' j[ that good 
IS seek thoe «aco.asmsly m won^i^^ j 

forluno has not Qii(?st ; pomo of the 

themselves iihevond the limits of the 

preitest have ^rn^iU'CVg, following.the 
visible J xrnstcr° Musician, whoso 

??sS’'hi3 VTchM^bd "b«> f"” 
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the stone of SIsrphus stood still. Tantalus forgot 
his thirst, and even the Furies relented."* 

There should be an undercurrent of 
sympathy in the poet’s coraposirion, it 
should run through his whole being like a 
refrain. God in His infinite wisdom created 
men as well as mountains ; microbes as well 
as men. The right thing for us to do is to 
regard every created thing with the utmost 
possible affection ; to identify ourselves with 
it ; and to subject all things to the same 
test. The test is not whether they are useful 
to us. Our own interest is verily the least 
part of it It is the sheerest egoism to think 
that we are the end of creation. In God’s 
. eyes everything is of eqnal value. To jnd^e 
things, therefore, by the standard of our own 
interests is to judge things ill. Herein comes 
the raison d'itre of the poetic existence. He 
detects beauty where others least detect it, 
finds harmonies where others find only 
discords, gives himself up to joy wherever 
he can find it He, indeed, in a very real 
sense of the term, ’’finds toogaes in the 
trees, books in the ranning brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything.” 

Not only must the poet, we submit, reco- 
gnize beauty where it e.xists and give utteran- 
ce to the thoughts that it stirs in him : 
which, after all, are the same thoughts that 
it stirs in us, too, and of which too we would 
sing if only we could. The poet, in fact. Is 
not, we fancy, different from the rest of us 
except in the small (or large) detail of being 
able to ‘Tisp in numbers, for the numbers 
conic.” He finds the words, and the order 
of their occurence, for the identical sensations 
that convulse us also wliereas, in us, they 
are, for all practical purposes, simply 
imprisoned, simply herraefreally sealed. 
Coming back to our point, not only, wc 
repeat, must the_^ poet recognize beauty 
where it exists ; *"he must also, we feel, 
understand, be able to perceive, that tbiogs 
are inter-related, that, in the words of the 
poet, they 

“To each other linked are. 

That thou cansit not stir a flower, 

Without trembling of a star.” 

that, in short, there is a democracy of 
things. Nothing is independent of all eke : 
it cfitwot exist without the others, it finds 


its highest fulfilment only atong with the 
others. “The world is one ; yes, all of it 
fits.” / 

There is, really, no department of human 
activity earmarked, as it were, for poetry : 
poetry permeates every department of man’s 
life. Not only may the poet draw inspiration 
from the high-lights of existence, from battles 
and the lords of battles, from women ravishing 
in their beauty, from, for example, 

“The face that launched a thousand ships. 

And burned the top^less towers of Ilium.” 

He may, equally legitimately, gather lessons 
fifom comparatively lowly things— or, rather, 
what seem to be lowly tbings—from, say, the 
“lesser celandine,” or from the poor leech- 
gatherer “on the lonely moor.” There is an 
order of precedence in these matters : the 
wind bloweth where it listeth. As the late 
ilr. Clutton-Brock says, referring to European 
and Chinese poets : 

European poets have the ambition to make an 
orchestra out of languace : but the Chineso seem 
to play on a penny-wliistle, and then, suddenly, 
with a shy smile, to draw the most wonderful thm 
music out of It. Anyone oould do it, they seem to 
say ; and they convince us that poetry is not a 
rare and exotic Iu.xury. but something that happens 
in life itself, something one needs only to watclv 
for and record- And for them Ihero is no class of 
poetic events • Nothing is common or unclean to 
them.. 

Poetry, in other words, is intmaiieuf in all 
things. And, just as poetry is immanent in 
all things, every man is a potential poet ; 
one has only to set one’s senses a-working, 
and . one will detect beauty, or poetry, 
everywhere. Thero is a widespread notion 
that poetry requires background of romance, 
and that as romance is supposed to bo mostly 
a product of the imagination, the ordinary 
commonplace things of life are not tinged 
by poetry. The notion, luckily, is a wrong 
one. Romance is not tho exclusive property 
of the imagination. Difc is fall of romances 
if we only care to record them. To tho 
hearing ear and the understanding heart, it 
is the greatest romance of all. To quote from 
the late Jlr. CIotton-Brock again : 

There arc no incongruities and no f^^paration of 
poetry and prnso in IU<». All life trembles into 
bcanty file loaves stirred by tlie v,-in(i ; and it 
renuuns itself even while it trembles.” t 

"We aro not blind admirers of poetry : nor 
are wo blind detractors of prose. If anything. 


•See Mr. CharJec Whitby’s article. “The * Jfore f^gsar/s on Ihol.s—Iiy A. Ciuttca-nrock. 
Orphean Path.” in the IUndtistan P'-rietr for October Jlethuen. 1921, p. 70. 

1920. i\ 03. t i&iV, ^ SI. 
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our partiality leans towards the side of prose. 
Wo arc cssontlally prosaic ; and wo aro far 
more enchanted by the snbtle rhythms of 
prose than by the, comparatively, glaring 
rhythms of poetry. The charm of poetry, if 
wo may generalize, lies on the surface. The 
charm of proso is more deeply embedded. 
Good poetry is recognized as such— almost 
at once: good prose takes a little more time 
to bo so iccognized. There are many excell- 
ent poets : there aro very few excellent 
prose writers. 

Jiloroover, there are more faults engen- 
dered by a too profuse poetical temperament 
than by a prosaic one. Poetry exaggerate : 
a poet sees everything larger than it actn.ally 
is By soaring into too high regions, we are 
ant to forget the earthy origin that is ours, 
and when the fall comes-as, sooner or later, 
it is bound to-it will be by a 
lYo may be poets— some of us, tliat is but 
it is always well to remember tliat wc can; 

for over CO througli life’s fitful lever’ 

by ’aLrios of hish-juml.s, but bj 'to 
fill , (as 'llr A. 0. Gardiner says 

rewheSfaninur steer we realise it 

we hate certainly, for instance. 

it_in as Mr. Samuel 

flre not m the sa worthy gentleman, 

teller (senior )• ® the very 

“’■/wry" I was anathema to him, 

to pietry, is it ?’ toterposed his ( Sam’s 1 

nnnat’ral; no man ey^WiKcu , Rowlands 

o"SlS’'itoy,o^V^aneas ,,, 

'’"Siost !tpioVn|%hat «'e^ 

thtagto “ft um corapestog poetry, 

fr-lv more dimwit ^ pgrtams to 


like a violin ; and for that a long and ard- 
uous preparation is necessary. Most prose 
writers found out their calling only late in 
life. Hazlitt is an example ; and Charles Lamb 
did not come into his IJlta vein very early, 
either. It is the case with almost all distinguished 
writers of prose. As the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh says of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets : 


It ought to be a comfort to men past middle 
life to find that Johnson, like Dryden, ■wrote his 
best prose in his latest years. G(X)d poetry has 
been •\vritten by young, even by verj’ young men : 

the best proso is out of their reach The best 

prose is rightly called p^estrian ; at eveiy step it 
must find a foot-hold on the ground of experience, 
firm enough to support its weight It is more 
various than poetry, and richer in implied mean- 
ings , it assumes in the reader an old acquaintance • 
with the tacts of life, and keeps him in touch 'nth 
them by a hundred quiet devices af irony, remin- 
iscence, and allusion. It is a commentaiy , on the 
world . not a complete exi'osition of it. The 
br^th of the vision of poetry can Im 3 attunea M 
one who looks on Imman life from a distance; ootr 
tho scarred veterans are fit to write a prose accouni 
of the battle.* 


A really good prose style is very diflicult 
of cuHi'htion ; liow difficult one has 
only to look at the case of Stevenson to 
realize. Stevenson is in tho topmost class of 
English prose writers. But it is conimoi) 
knowledge how he struggled aud stniggled auil 
only at long last mastered the problem. 
According to his own confession he played 
tho part of tho "sedulous apo” to many 
authors. But it paid him in the end : to use 
an American slang, ho ‘got away 'jith the 
coods’Vnt last. Writing good prose as ouo ot 
the most difficult tasks-somefimes e°orraou« j 
more diOicult than writing good _ poctiy ana 
writers of the first class aro miser.ibly few. 
As Thorcau has it; 


respect more than great verse, a*", per- 

jure permanent and level , hcicb . ale r« 






writer has conquered, hko 
colonies.t 


• Sir Lrcliirt. pn H*’ ^to 

iZaiB3G.r.i8:i. 



FINANaAL NOTES 


Br Dr. H. SINHA 


Indian Public Finance II 

LoA.V VoUCY of (ioVERS’HESr 
DDlike last year, the obligations and the 
assets of the Government of India were not 


set out in the budget speech of the Hon’ble- 
fhe Finance 3Iember. A sumtaary of fhe^ 
debt position is however given below from 
the figures last published ; 


Su.M\unv OF Assets A^vD Ltabiuties op the Goverkmext of India 
In erores of rupees. 


°g 

Liabilities 

Assets 

[Uncovered 

liabilitv 

Total laona and treasury 
bills outstanding 
in India 

is a ■gl 

Hi s|oi 

3-1 1 2 

oo3-8i.*S2fe 

.9'S 

**c» 

3 9’^ 

.a 8*3 

-|2 
"3 M 

Total interest-bearing 
obligations 

Total productive 
assets 

Gold. _ bullion and 
securities held on 
treasury account 

Balance of total obli- 

gations not covered 
by thorn assets 

(H 

(2) 

<3» 

(41 


(01 

(7) 

{81' 

1023 

411*07 

05*36 


^1*74 

C33‘04 

msmm 


1024 

410*58 

70*S8 

43201 

919-00 


50-47 

■MW 

1925 


95*00 

454*93 

970*02 

716*04 


19G'03 

1920 

417*94 

121*87 

456*55 

996*36 

7.19-82 

51'9G 

194-58 

1927 

415*91 

137*80 

4.52*48 

1 [IIIIH HI 


37-48 

181-81 

1928 

411*78 

155*15 

459*44 


829*45 

24-20 

172-CQ 

I 19 

430*71 

107*40 


IliWiH 

872*73 

30-57 

170-80 


The last column shows that there is a 
considerable unproductive debt even now, 
in spite of reductions since 1923. 

To appreciate the present debt position, 
three tests may be applied ; 

(a) adequacy of assets ; 

■b) thejr realisability ; 

(c) the rates of interest. 

These .three are not independent For 
instance, if the security is ample, the interest 
must be necessarily low. In other words, if 
the uncovered liability shown in column (8) 
can be gradually wiped out, the burden for 
the payment of interest will be considerably 
lightened. From the table below, it will be 
seen that pari passu with the reduction in 
the dead weight debt eBected during the last 
few years, there has been a steady decline 
in the net amount paid for interest, ». c., 
after deducting the amounts charged to 


commercial departments and provincial loan 
funds : 

Xnr IxTVREST Paid dv Governtient 
OF India 


In Ks. Crores 


1923-24 

1597 

1924-25 

14-90 

1925-2G 

13-37 

1926-27 

11-77 

1927-28 

10*57 

1928-29 

1025 

1929-30 

9.S7 

Thus the case for wiping out the unproduc- 


tive debt as speedily as possible seems to bo- 
very ^rong. But there are portions of it. 
which can hardly bo regarded as a fair 
charge upon tlm Indian biipaycr. For 
instance, it has been ostiraatM that apart 
from the maintenance and depreciation ch.irges 
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should tho British Govamnieni 
take over such portions of the 
debt of India as were really Incurred ^their 

instance without regard to he intents of 
intranet 'vii o raised for 

thoearlier wars in China and other 
iXs^unconueetedi with Jndian ^ddencu 

Tthc'Bdtfsh Eramrf'SnoSc considera- gj— '5^,:ge Schuster for separate rcoerap,.- 

s’7!s‘owrsio^»35: 

f •l^p'ifch wilh'rview toTo wiSg “off o^f “ i{J\S'*ed wiirthe“p?2e|'Sieme for the 

? t&tm“premet‘‘>ruriry^' ho^^ 

mu|i ‘li’''nrovfd™g^o^V ST tand'^fo? deTredem^^ 


assets It neca not nave lu 
an unfavourable moment. 

As Government accounts are made upon 
a cash basis, it seems unnecessary to ma 
any provision for the accrued interest on rash 
Silicates, which is due, but not paidjh's 
is also financially coirect, as it “‘■'yScasW 

as a set-off against the discount on treaSTO 

Mb, which is debited alfhongli not dn^ 
nt the time of issue Tlie proposal ^ 

Sir Gwrge Schuster for separate redemptio 
«PPmR to be unnecessary, m 



Now we como to tlio third enteno , . gj 

but tiio tiieir banking toocuoDs. J « j j Important one. ‘ „naro 

l-SS fS 

un5 'Treasurj bills. Q^ernmenl to frame a |tf"IiIcre.“Wr tlie higher tlm pr«^ 

The >““'’‘“'5^,°,. ways and means budget pmsponding interest and ' " 

S “ l ^‘ f ; VortLtret « « rs “? e ? tSpa ;. ert ' oom “^^^^^^ 

r ?eSd flg^ past few y«ra I^adoii Slock 

SS ■" ut ' t “ inVd -' 


Stango for the past few years: 

Lvdkx Numrkr of SKCtJRitr Brices 


oriiib^ 

-re, 

Receipts T>0visod Budget Revised 

Budget 79 00 67 27 

ioon-06 SrOO 59 9- ,,^.g2 88^6 

i?:S °^Tnsarerat«St 

,°r’Ts"^has'''£n;;done^>^^^^^^^^ 

“tSv y Ws''- -J^the oaofli'is rate on tho 192(5.27 |ili„imun. 
JSr has asenhed t«® political con- I Maximum 

r'.’ss. ■?£,?"• “5 ® e-- 

of the Hc'^ 




f ^^aximum 

1922- 23 \jiinimum 

/Maximum 

1923- 24 |j[ioitnum 

/ Maximum 
1921-M i Minimum 


Tviiior 

102 

93 

105 

102 

114 

lOG 

123 

113 

132 

121 

132 

121 

120 

120 


' xine SocuriUcs 
113-8 
IIVO 
llG-4 
109 -G 
113G 
iirs 
111*6 
lOS’G 
111*3 
1093 

112*4 
110*1 
1137 
1111 
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If other securities besides SVa p. c. paper 
had been included, the course of prices of 
Indian securities would hare been practically 
the same. Thus it is clear that deterioration 
. in Indian securities bad set in during 1928'29, 
long before gilt-edged securities fell elsewhere, 
for both the maximum and the minimum 
fingures of the Sankers^ Magazine index for 
1928-29 were higher than the corresponding 
figures for 1927-28,' whereas the reverse has 
been the case with Indian securities. It is 
therefore incorrect to ascribe the fall in the 
price of Indian securities vaguely to world 
factors. 

The same conclusion is forced on ns, when 
we consider the prices of Indian railway 
stocks and of British railway stocks during 
1929 reproduced below from the Bankers’ 
Magatine ; — 

^larket value Change on Increase 
Securities Dec. 17, 1928 the year or decrease 
Dec. 17, 1029 per cent. 

+«1&231 

£24.670 -£1,603 - 6'1 

^ This heavy fall in the price of lodian 
Railway Stocks as compared with the consider- 
able increase in that of British Railway Stocks 
took place before the Lahore Congress and 
political factors pointed out by Sir George 
Schuster were not then at work. Not that 
interest paid on sterling obligations of 
Government is not suEBciently high. For the 
average rate for external debts is considerably 
higher than that for internal debts. 

The real reason for the deterioration in 
Indian security prices must be looked for 
princip.illy in the inefficient management of 
commercial departments, as the bulb of the 
public debt was accumulated for financing 
those departments. Their assets are productive 
only in name but not in fact The real nature 
of the railway contribution will be apparent 
from the lollowing table -comparing the 
contribnlion with the provision prescribed 
^ for debt redemption by Sir Basil Blackett at 
‘/wth or Vli per cent of the loan outstanding 
at the beginning of each financial year. It 
should be remembered that railways did 
not pay their share of the income tax until 
this anomaly was rectified by Sir George 
Schuster. 


Railway IV 4 p.c. of loan 
contribution outstanding at 
beginniDg of 




the year 

1923-24 (actual) 

64 

64 

1924-25 

68 

67 

1925-26 

fib 

T2 

1926-27 

60 

TG 

1927-28 

6-3 

' 7-9 

1928-29 (Revised 

5-5 

84 

estimate) 



In consequence 

this 

deficiency in the- 


proportionate contribution to the amortization, 
fund by the commercial departments, general 
revenues are called upon to bear a heavier 
and heavier burden according to Sir Basil 
Blackett’s scheme, as indicated in the table 


below : 

In Rs. Crores 

Tear 

Contribution from general revenues, 
to the Reservefund for reduction, 
and avoidance of debts 

1923-24 

(actual) 

3‘62 

1924-25 


378 

1925-26 


4’97 

1926-27 


4-97 

1927-28 


5*04 

1298-29 

(revised) 

5’38 

1929-30 

(budget) 

5’73 

But 

this has not 

been able to arrest the 


deterioration of Indian securities pointed 
out above. The radical remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory situation thus appears 
to be in an overhauling of the commercial 
departments. Proposals in this directioa 
will be made in a subsequent article. 


' PaOSPLRITV A.nd Tr.\de 

In the last issue it was pointed out that 
because India’s foreign trade had increased, 
it did not necessarily follow that she was 
economically prosperous. This fallacious 
argument has been repeated in a p.amphlct 
recently issued by the Bombay Government 
in refutation of nation.aIist speeches and 
writings about tho economic effect of British 
rule A few British administrators in the 
Company’s days were honest enough to draw 
the necessary distinction between trade and 
prosperity. Thus in his Topography of Dacca 
Taylor points out that its cloth trade reached 
the maximum value in 1787 and observes 
that “this appears to have been the most 
flourishing period of the doth trade of 
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-‘>,tto.-?lll.0U6l. we did 


tho Bflmo tjjHo that “it xras alt 
j’ear in • whiclj tho amount of 


snyin^j at 
kast the 

•exports was tho greatest” nithougirho does 
not openly speak of sweated labour as a 
bounty on exports. Some theoretical eco- 
nomists such as Pierson has gone so far as 

?' ‘™do may bo a my as that of loyalty, from ivhicli u is 
^ign of declining prosperity. For it may supposed to bo inseparable. A’ot that we do 
only indicate that tho country lacks indus- not know of this hideous caste system in 
trial (xipacity and capital and is therefore. jEuropean business houses Bat it is 
competed to export raw materials and import conreniently ignored both by officials and 
hmslied nrodiick. irnrshnll Inid /!««« official apologists. At the last prize d/siribu- 


not know before that loyalty connoted the 
nllcgiauco of a slave to a slaveKtriver. 
Another conclusion is that European and 
Indian establishments aro kept in separate 
watertight comparimenls. thus araplifyiag 
the meaning of Vesprit de corps in the same 


finislied products. Jlarshall has laid down 
•a better . criterion for estimating a country’s 
gains from her trade, m., “the excess of the 
cost to which she would ho put if sho made 
her imports herself, over that to which she 
is put by making other things and exporting 
tiiem in -oxcliango for her imports.” Even 
this is not exhaustive. As pointed out by been more conv/aciag if he had given maay 

him, a country’s trade exerts many other instances of Indian clerks risiog to beoowe 


tion_ ceremony of the Government Commercial 
Institute, His Excellency the Goverooi' of 
Beng.ll exhorted tlie students to exert 
themselves for self-improvement and spoke 
eloquently of privates carrying marshal’s 
batons in their knapsacks. It would have 


inilucnccs on her well-being ; it may develop 
•tlioso qualities which make most for leader- 
ship, or it may stiflo them. In view of these 
■opinions, not tainted with Congress bias, how 
•can trade and prosperity bo regarded as 
•synonymous by official propagandists ? 

LoTALrr Of Ixdian CutREs 

Some time ago, an Anglo-Indian wcics 
-naner (tho Press Ordinance permits the 
publictition in daily papeis oeira 
if the present adroimstrafion but not 
■■ xvjiich it regards as wcou- 


Senior Partners or 3IaDagers of European 
business bouses. 


Hisou Jfon.xUMAOiy I)iff£re.nces 

There was the usual huge congregation 
of 3iubammadans on the Calcutta 3Iaidan 
on the last Id day. In spite of many wild 
rumours about communal conflicts, there 
was an impressivo gathering of pious devotees 
rich and poor, high and low,— all were 
moved by the samo impulse. This democracy , 
of Islam gladdened the heart even of a non- 


neCBSarily ifuhammad'an Ind.aa patioaalist. _ But there 


Tenient or irnbj'wa another and a more ple,asiiis feature 

Indian Clerl-s Spare to point out Hindu and Jluhauimadau beggars s,ie 

•days. It fS tto fo“ &pean by side in eipectation of aims, 'rtodi npre 

th.at boycott d.d not affect ( distributed n-ilbonl any bias .n favour of 

officers, Mian tbo /irpiys cap nr any antipathy against the 

job elsewhere, -whereas ‘ J”",? sadlm’s sacred tuft of hair, not sought to 
,cteks must rcra,ara “f ’'.f^litood be concealed in any way. , fe are made to 

on which they depended for their livelili on Jliihaniraadan 

was hampered by P?’‘‘''4bl/ ofe^ « dmienees that the truth often eseapes ns 

cleA-s"are Yoyab hecanse they bar. nnnnliced. 



A National Language for India 

Swami iladliavananda writes in the 
Prahiiddha Bha^fa on a national language 
for India. After examining the dainis of all 
the vernaculars of India he goes on to say : 

Now let me explain wliy I claim for Hindi 
advantages over any other Indian language. Why 
should we not choose Bengali, which is as easy 
to leam as Hindi, and much richer in literature, 
or Marathi which comes next in order ? Why not 
take up Tamil, that great language of Southern 
India, which is so ancient and so very ridi in 
literature? The answer is. we must choose tliat 
language which is easy to learn, easy to pronounce, 
is ^videly spoken, is capable of great adaptability, 
and is rich in literature. H we consider all these 
five points, we shall see that Hindi's chims are 
the highest. As regards the first and last points 
Bengali scores over Hindi. It is learnt more 
quickly because of its simpler grammar, and it 
has a very rich literature. Regarding this last 
point it yields place, i! at all. only to Tamil. But 
Bengali pronunciation is difficult compared with 
Hindi, which is nhonetic. Students of Northern 
India who have learnt Bengali through the eye 
find great difficulties in speaking it correctly. 
They read and understand, but they cannot speak 
Bengali. The colloquial forms of egression are 
different from the literary forms, wliicn makes it 
so hard for non-Bengalees to speak correct Bengali. 
In fact they are so conscious of their defects in 
this matter tliat they do not often dare to speak it 
for fear of exciting ridicule. So Bengali cannot 
be the language we are seeking for. I have conceded 
that Bengali has a richer literature than Hindi, 
but let it be remembered that the poefical literature 
of Hindi is vast and exceedingly rich, although 
slightly more difficult. Marathi aud Gujarati are 
even more difficult than Hindi, because of their 
three genders, more or le«s arbitrary, instead of 
two, as in Hindi. Tamil is very . much more 
difficult, specially as regards pronunciation, which 
every outsider can testify to. As regards the 
second point. Hindi, in common with M^thi and 
Gujarati, has advantages over Bengali or any 
Southern language. While as regards the thira 
point, extensity, it easily has the first place in 
India, with Bengali following at a distance. With 
reference to the fourth point, ris., adaptability, 
Hindi yields to no other Indian language. So 
taking ail things together Hindi fulfils , most of 
the conditions tbit a national language in India 
should satisfy. 

There is another point to consider. All the 
great North Indian languages are derived from 
Sanskrit. This is the reason why anyone of them 
can be easliy acquired by those who speak tee 
cognate languages. All of them open the door to 
the vast cultural wealth which Sanskrit, ‘the 

ns— JO 


language of the gods,’ possesses more than any 
other language of the world. And it is impossible 
to overmphasise thisjpoint, for we, Indians, must 
always draw our inspiration from this inexhausti- 
ble mine of ancient Measures. 


- Rehabilitation of the Indian Cotton Industry 

It is admitted on all hands that the Indian 
cotton • industry must overhaul its trading 
and manufacturing methods if it is to 
compete effectively with foreign te:?tiles without 
depending on ever more increasing protection 
which would only harm the interests of the 
consumers without improving the industry 
of the country. Sir Jechangir Coyajee 
writes in 27ic Indian Revieio on this subject 
and suggests the lines along which this 
re-organization must be carried out : 

It is fortunate that there is a fairly general 
concensus as regards the main lines upon which 
Uie task of rehabilitation of the textile industry 
is to be carried out. It is generally recognized 
that among tbe instrumentalities to be utilised 
for achieving such progress tbe chief place has 
to be given to rationalization of the industry and 
the improvement of the system of management 
both upon its financial and technical side. The 
problems of technical education also do not 
occupy an unimportant place in our programme. 
At the same hme every effort has to be made 
to secure the co-opration, efficiency, feind content- 
ment of our labour force. On all these matters 
there is much to be learned from experience, 
particulary from our present great rival Japan. 


In India projects are at present being worked 
out for the introduction of rationalization. 

At first sight it would appear as if the largo 
groups of our mills which are under common 
management could afford the right starting 
points and sufficient bases for rationalization. 
But in the opinion of experts a broader basis 
is requiered for successful rationalization 
that the groups do not by themselves anortl 
an adequately wide basis. The cardinm. mattw 
to be seen to is the state of demand in each 
particular line of textile manufacture m 

correspondence to this there ^ h 

specialization of mills in the respective 

But rationalization is only a part of the pro- 
cess of organization which . is necessa^ for 
the rehabilitation of the industry. Besides 
ratmoalizatfon there are the problems of 
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davn of the world’s history both the {teoples were 
exi^t’ng in India and inflncnc'mg eaclv other in 
social and relinious life. The antionities of the 
Indtis valley belong as certainly to Indian culture 
.as the river Indus does to her ceography. Geometri- 
cal designs on the seals persist not only in the 
potter}' of adjoining villages but far and wide in 
India. ■ So do the shaiies of the bowl (e. g. the lota) 
and tlie lotus designs in the ornatuentation. Already 
in this period. India showed no prejudice 
against foreign contact or influence but assimilated 
the foreign element^, such as they were, so tho- 
roiighlr that they became flesh of her flesh and 
bone cf her bone. 


The Depressed Classes and Backward 
Communities 

3Ir. K. T. Paul ma’ices an appeal in Ti/c 
Yoioig 3fm of India, Burma wid Ceylon for 
a more scientific approach to the problem of 
minorities in India. The following extracts 
from his article illustrate the point of view 
of the depressed classes : 

The Depressed Classes are said to number 50 
millions. But they have no solidarity and very 
few common factors to bring about their sobdanty 
even in one province, or in one district for that 
matter. They are not a minority. They are 
orphans in our Uackyard. What they want is not 
justice, but more than justice. They need special 
attention. 

Those of them who become Christians bare the 
tniseion.'iries as their cod-fathers who provide for 
them special facilities for health, housing, education 
occupation, etc. But they arc relatively very few . 
possibly one and a half millions out of ibe fifty. 
Those who do not become Christians feel that 
the white man is somehow their god-father. Their 
great fe^r is ih.at when the white man goes fiom 
effective power they will be entirely neglected. 
They may not fear oppression. Bat they do fear 
they wU not get from the advanced communiiies 
in power the special facilities and opportunities 
without which (they cannot come up to those 
elementary conditions of good living which they 
have now learnt to consider as indispensable. They 
fear neglect 

By merely giving them a few more seats in 
this legisfature and that what can they really 
secure? This or that might be thrown .to them now 
and th‘n. because they shout What is w.'inted is 
a steadily eonfincous constructive policy to build 
them up in every way. How is this to be secured? 

I venture to suggest that there should ,be set 
up in each province a permanent CoiUTnission for 
Backwaid Communities similar to the ' Commis- 
sion for Native Affairs'’ in South Africa. From 
my personal investigation I am led to believe that 
the problem.of the Zulus and other African tribes 
in that Dominion began to receive somethiug like 
due attention only after there was set up a 
Commission whose exclusive business was to 
vigilantly watch their interests as a missionary 
does and to see that the facilities necessary for 
their uplift are effectively provided and are con- 
tinued disinterestedly, it is not healthy for anyone 


concemcil that the man in (he backyard should 
have to shout louder and louder to obtain attention 
from time to time. It is the plain duty of the 
State to provide adequate means whereby attention 
will^ be voluntarily, willingly and abundantly 
flowing to him. 

I lack information to indicate more than this 
as to how the machinery of such a Commission 
should be set up and function. I would miite 
that Commission a statutory requirement but 
intimately connected %uth the legislature and 
responsible to it. It should be the pride of a 
province to work such a Commission with the 
most handsome liberality, not only in regard to 
funds, but also m the programme of uplift. I 
venture to suggest tJiat somebody l*o asked to 
stndy the South African system for possible 
adaptation to India. 


A Central Bank for India 

Mr. S. X. Pochkhaoawala, managing director 
Central Bank of India. Bombay, writes in the 
3hjsorc Economic Journal on the essential 
requirements of a Central Bank for India : 

"What is essential for the success of a Central 
B.'ink IS a constitution that '\>iil (1) meet the 
varying and peculiar conditions of the country, 
and (2) satisfy the ^uirements of its commercial, 
industrial and agricultural interests. For the 
purpose of giving every province a suitable 
opportunity to develop its trade and encourage 
and promote indigenous banking. India should Be 
divided into 5 or 6 districts with due regard to 
(heir commerce ond business. IVe suggest that 
the Keserve Bank be established with its head 
office at Bomlay and branches at Calcutta, Madras 
Rangoon, and Lahore. From the constitution of 
the Reserve Bank of India, detailed hereafter, it 
will be noticed that offices at Calcutta. Madras, 
Rangoon and Lahore, will practic.ilJy be indepen- 
dent, uianoging their own affaire, without head 
office control, ilie only difference being that the 
latter, unlike the branches, would be invested with 
note issae powers. • 

The following would be the advantages of 
dividing the country into separate independent 
districts r— (1) The trade requirements and finance 
of each pl.ice would be looked after conveniently 
by the distnet office. (2) The branches of foreign 
and Iccal tanks in each district would find it 
convenient to place their reserves with their 
district office, and to have their bills rediscount^. 
13) The people of each district would get an 
opportunity of subsenhirg to the capital of the 
Reserve Bant, to be issued in debentures. (4) A 
board of directore. coTnvthing of local members, 
would be formed at each centre, and they being 
acquainted with business conditions of the district 
would be able fully to provide for its requirements. 
(5) Government treasury work would be greatly 
simplified by opening sub-branches of the Reserve 
Bank in each district under the control of the 
Reserve Bank office of the district. (0) Though 
the offices of the Reserve Bank at Bombay. 
Calcutta. Madras, Rangoon and Lahore would work 
independently, they wculd be under ihe control 
of a supreme body called the ‘■Central Board” at 
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SjlSf M«r,vhom 


Office nf ihr, u . yroma mate all the April uuiumoo sext 

ami umfoUA^oToTiwi^lit? feTS ">= ”“™“‘ fleve- 

offlcea.TOiliibo EO coohdcM Si » ws real.7ed that 


umoiib , wouia bo so eonnocted with oqo inorw rinii i if"' realized that indiri- 

Llav ,by id'oEfEoTagaft he 'aid 


aurnlij" tods"' of onr^hm 
required by the other, rendennc uossible a rkiUa 
rate of interest throushout the 


The Votiffi of Germany 


T/ie Muslim Opinion has published an 
address delivered by Herr von Pochhamraer, the 
German Consul at Colombo, on the triumph 
of democracy in modern Germany. The war 
has brought about this change, and it is in 

the youth of Germany, Herr Pochhamraer says, «uw« 

that its most characteristic spiritual effects are y®«“e, labour attempts to bring a new atmosphere 
to be seen : hfo ; or whether you go to the vast. 

tcuojF popuiiited ^tera part of , Germany where 


L t ^ts intimacy and Jiarmonr 

formed the starting . point of a new 
i corporative comradeship, of common 
^?h a common goal. “Let us per- 
ra^to the State to transmufo things from within” 
ecrtAcrjJuf into practice 
®e ^ fhe ideals of human 

l^tlieriiood, of peaceful co-opcration, of serving 
thmr country and their ideals. 

Sepice, self-sacrifices” is the motto of the 
P^enf youth-moyemeut. in the different form : 
wflether you talre tlie students oi^nizations at (he 
Universities., where future teachere are tmined 
^niii^ tfaeir life by practical common work: or 
ttiQ Jaboar-camps ana the popular courses where 


e must turn to tlze younger generation if we 
want to trace tlie spiritual effects which war and 
revolution have brought upon the German mind. 
Youth has always revolted against age. but the 
revolt of tho voUDger German generation against 
a regime which spoiled their youtli. drove manv 
of their best men to death and has shatcen in its fail 
all faith in ozistiag institutions u'as a more serious 
start than the usual opposition of youth against 
age. And so in post-war Germany the crisis through 
which the whole nation liad to pass has accentu- 
ated tlie guff which usuaffy separates one generea- 
tion from another and has made the German Youtfi- 
movement an unusual pheaomon. 

It is very hard to say what the.r are slaving 
for, as the movement embraces the youth of all 
classes and cre^s and one naturally receives quite 
a different impression if one compares a proletarian 
youth organization with an e.t-soIdiers’ union, 
a tvpical Catholic Tugend-Verem and a group of 
Jialf-pogan 'Wandpralgel. . . 

But wliat they all Ime in common is a gnioge 
against tho old world. ag.mnst file older generation, 
against themenfaloutiookof'fo tueni—t/io eontempt* 
iWc lOfh centurj'. against the .omnipotent of 
intellect and materialism , which reigned 0^?^ 

.ind Society ; it is a revolt of the heart against Uie 
head. Wliat they all want, is a general 


modeiB young German ^ colonists are try/ag 
to .build, np new walls against Bolshevism ; 
the ideal is the same. 


Bertrand Russell as Philosopher 

3fr. T. R V. Murti writes in fltc Batarcs 
Hindu Unifcisity Magnxine on the philosophy 
of Bertrand Russe/i. 

Mr. Russell is a modem Berkeley— a* Berkeley 
without his happy mcoasistencios, God and 
Spiritualism. It is tlm aim of phiJoso?)hr to reduce 
everything ton few ultimate entities and if possible 
to one Monistic mania is by no mwins confined 
to the idealists , materialists and realists havo l*een 
more vcliement protagonists of the moni'fio 
dogma than tho rdaihsts. It is a matter mostJ.v 
of temperament which you take to be- tho.iiltituate 
—spirit or matter, in both caso-s t 


matter are not quite tiie Elgos the 
I-'-'--- we come across. Ihej’ mibf needs 


SSof lite..a;ro\&^^^ 


neo-dc wliicfi has hecn-they /cel-biined by 
Eidustrial civilization which has killed mdmduihsm 
under teclinique. organization and red-tape. 

All tliat sounds perliaps /athcr wnnnt^ But 
• of the Jugend. Bcwcgutig^ 


ihA beginning of tiie jugeau ucwcguiw 

KSlf 

® Af the class-rooms and factones into the 

^ir'^to^givo them back (he sense of mdivjdmal 
open air, to give u Jiuman worthiness, the 

ss;.ion>' riSf 


be less pronounced and more neu^. »»oro rom- 
pivliensive. Oao can begin with fqrq 

^RvqvTTcttT etc. and proceed fo deduce? 
mind and matter. Or one can start witli tho fiery 
nebula or neutral events and coastnict matter and 
mind as evofutes. ns. emergent prodiictg. It is 
inevpIicaWe. if not illogical too, .to derive mailer 
«»i.. -i.i..,.* MATA nr A5«l fm-n mind i it iS 


(tJio obJ^t more or les«) from mind ; it iS eamll.'' 
»tn nU.Br nnsB With spint US ilio ultiuiato 


so in the other case. 

W'O has*e at least (he satisfaction of having a self; 
explaining principle. It cannot be denied (hat 
we feel roinforled and more at home in a spirit* 
monism tluau in a materialistic “monism.” 




movement was 


5 ctesely connected with the remtoow 

fiort. and from ^Vlckeredo^^ 


ff So “ir»rosi' 'tlie f w trirtf 


An Indian Journalist 

“Freelance” contributes to The Schohr on 
entertaining series of sketches ol famous 
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Indian journaUsts of today, among which 
occurs the following account of ilr. C. T. 
Cluutamani, who may not unfairly be discribed 
as the doyen of Indian jouraaliste : 

Journalism had marked 3fr. Chintaraani as 
her OAvn at a very early age. The editor of 77ie 
X/earfer has the reputation of being one of the 
journalistic giants of India. Like Jlr. Pal he also 
rose from the lowest nfliks of journalistic 
heirarchy to the top of the premier paper in the 
United Provinces. Bacon once said that readi^ 
maketh a full man. ilr. Chintamani believes in 
the theory that writing maketh a full man. He 
makes it a point to write a certain area in 
The Lender every day. He has a genius for facts 
and figui*e3 and stagers you with Jns pheno- 
menal memory. He could qdbte for prodigious 
length from big authors and brilliant politicians. 
He has strong views on mans’ things. He has been 
carrying on a regular crusade against tlie civilians. 
In the pre-Bardoli days he attacked the non-coper- 
ntion movement and its followers with a vehemence 
and bitterness unknown to the party politics of 
India before. But if he did so. it \vas from a stem 
sense of conviction. His writings are marked by 
something of the fulness which a close communion 
^vith leaders of political thought roust shod on the 
lonely . liours at an editona! desk. lo tlia» 
mysterious temple of daily journalism in which v;e 
arc not infreguent worshippers, ifr, Chintamani is 
a priest If Mr. Pothan Joseph scintillates with 
epigrams. Mr. Chintamani sparkles with episodes. 


Study of Science under the Caliphs 

There is a very iuterestioff article on the 
study of Science under the Caliphs by Mr. 
Obaidul Huq in The JUisIhu IlaU Magaxiiie, 
Dacca, in which the writer says : 

There is a prevalent belief that the Muslims 
ii:.adc very little or no contribution to Science. It 
would ha mv endeavour to show from the great 
authorities, that the 5[usltms. not only studied and 
cultivated Science with much zool and fervour, 
but al*o were discoverers and pioneers in this 
department. For instance, m speculative 
Science the .Vrabs excelled as much as they 
did in polite literature. Their acute lerapcr- 
ment of mind was wcll-adapTed to tlie .study of 
Philosophy and Metaplu'sic-s. Even Glnzzali applicil 
iiie doctrines of Jfetaphysies to Theology and 
Alkimli wa.s called by way of eminence **lhe 
Aral>i.an Philosopher.'' the gre.at Astroloier. the 
Phenix of his ase. The difTerent works which 
he composcHl testify to the fact that he ^vas well- 
versed in all the learnings of the Greeks. l*er-ians 
and Indmiis, All jwrtics aeknowledgctl his authority 
and sought his as«isiani'e. in all matters of ron- 
trmvrsr. At the head of all these e.v|xj«n(leR! 
st<»l Averres. 

Katural Scieno' svas cultirotoil by the Arals 
with great sucress;. TJjf. knowledge which they 
l<*sse-setl of Medicine is a sutiject of curious 
l^v^vtlg3lio^. It>n-k-alvH a eontempcirarj* of the 
prephet Mohammad, who had settled at ilOvxa wa.s 
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a renowxed practitioner. The learned personage 
was a private physician to Abu Bakar and a pupil 
of Jhe Greek school of Jundishapur in Persia 
founded by Shapur 1. 

In the schools of Baghdad and Alexandria the 
the study of Physics ^vas enoourag^ by the usual 
munificence of the Caliphs. Translation of Hippo- 
crates and Galen issued from the faeforj' that had 
clothed Plato and Aristotle in an oriental drc«s. 
Most of these versions are ascribed to Honain, an 
eminent physician of the Nestorian sect u-ho died 
A. D. 576 ; and Messue. tlie celebrated preceptor 
of Al-mamun was the principal of the College of 
Baghdad. Serapion, Al-kindi, Thabit-ibnu-korra. 
the friend and astrologer of tho Caliph Motaaded. 
Battishnu, and his son Gabriel with a host of others 
are names ivhich adorn the medical annals of the 
Saracens. The lives of more than 300 physicians 
consisting of Arabs. Syrians. Persians and Egyptians 
were recorded by an autlior named OsaiUaah. To 
Ali-ibnii-ul-Abbas we are indebted for a real and 
the earliest account he has given concerning the 
Ambian Physics. This eminent author was a star 
of first magnitude in tho galaxy of learned men 
who floiirishecl in the court of Adudud-dowla. 
Sultan of Aleppo. His book called ‘Almeliki’ or 
Royal work which appeared about the year 4S0. 
A. H. was intended to bo a complete sj’stem of 
medicine. 


Indian Poverty and a Suggesfed Cure 

Hilda ^Vood writes in The Indian Labour 
Eet'ieiv on Indian poverty. After dismissing 
the cure by the sacrifice of the well-to-do 
she goes on to say ; 

Kow hero comes my rather startling statement. 
You cannot he/p ani/bodi/ but i/oiirfe/f. 

And tchen you arc helfin/j yourself you are help- 
iiig crerybody Now that sounds very selti^n. 
But let me take Henrj’ Ford as an example. He 
is the richest 10.10 in tho world, and his jimil 
i« so high that he has to have a spoci'd post oflice 
all to himself. And most of his letters are flog- 
ging letters. "You have so much money,” one 
man will write, "you would not feel it if you 
relieve me of this terrible debt of a few fwmds 
.ind so give me a new start in life.” Cert-iinly. 
but the writer does not realize that Ford has one 
thousand five hundred of siicli Jotters evey dav 
which, if he responded to all of them, woubl 
soon learo him in a position where he wouJd 
also have ^to licg. So ho solved his problem in 
this way. "In order to help as many people ns 
possible he .said, "I will open more workshops 
on ideal lines, exact hone«t and hanl work, in 
return for very high wages and (tockI condition*. 

1 will then lie increasing my own income as well 
as doing good.” 

* * • 

'And h?f us follow up Henry Foni’s iiiethoiL 
It is seen on a sm-ill scale .ns w-cll a* on a urge. 
Y'd even then it re«ntis in immense progro-s in 
even’ way for manv f.inuli<s. It I. hiving fotuo 
money. S|icnd it on the home to make it l^.intjful, 
collect loi*efr things around m*'. pay my “'rvanfs 
a good living wage. 1 .im helpirg incummt 
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Kdin/Vli” 'viU. 




flToct’of environmmf'oi the' pS«c”&re^ 'SSVnf 

f ' "■'.' <t?iK?tini: my throetdi Lelcm to od?JS smS ' 


servant? anj others by their opportunity to handJo 
•anu soo beauty and a refined environment I am 
raisinp the standard of iivinft, and piVing work 
to artists and -n-orkers ^vho produce these thmgs 
that I am usins, and I am inaldns life happier 
and inoiQ protitabie for all tliese people. 1116 
good 1 am doing in buying and surrounding 
myself with lovely and useful things is. you sec. 
enormous. 


Improving lift Calcutta University 


Examinations and Education 


No one will deny that the importance 
assigned to examinations is one of the 
curses of the educational system of India. 
Can they be made less harmful and more 


In an article entitled “Why America has 
^come so great ?” contributed to Tlie 
Calcutta Kei'icic^ Dr. Taraknatli Das draws 
our attention to the magnificent educational 
bequests of the »wcalthj men of Araeric.a. 
He makes an appeal for similar generosity 
to oar countrymen : 


Dunog tlie last firo pairs I hare made definite 
suggestion through various chaunels tliat the 
ahiniat of ^Icutta University should make a 
systematic efiort to raise two laUis of rupees 
annuaJly, so that this sura may be capitalized to 


truly oondudvo to a sound education? In Vrs,S?lob?ff 'ib.™ 

The Indian Educator, Hr. F. S. Wilder mrticnlarly erapiiasizod tliat Calcutta Universitv 
advances a plea for the introduction should ereato a cb-ur of “International Law. 

+V.O "nnw" *^PTnniinntion • another chair of. Intcrn-ation Uelatioas," another 

of the new examination . cliairof "ifunlefpal Government.’' In fact steps 

American educators are generally impressed by should bo mken to creato areally eflicient depart* 
the dominance of the examination m India s sj^fem ment of, rolitlcal Science, in cormoctfon with 
of education j also with tho narrow typo of educa- Calcutta University 

tinn resulting therefrom. If examinations .arc to . It m.ay l>o suggested that it cannot bo done 
roofirtiQ to occupv SO Jargo a place m Indui. it without fin-ancajJ supnorf. it is weJJ-knowa tliat 
Jv irnnnrtant that thev be made f.ar more accurate (he Government of India has never any want of 
nwfl pffcctive in^tniments than they .are .it present. « oney to maintain military forces, and 0 . 1 . 1 ) & 
1-Si.vn eVnfUntft often pray or make use ot good In I'rovmcjal Governments tho situation is not 
1 before sitting for an C 3 anuo.ition— difTcrent from that of fho Central Government. Bid 

nrSif Keinipor^co of. and the . large element tfihcshvggk for mtionnl rmnerafionij to be 
proof '^rjissing examination. University camtd on upon a conslrticlivc vlan then the esi^ 


of chanM in. 7 * flioiji’lifful obscn'crs. generaiiy Uno Indian Oniirrsihes nuist he supported hv the 
examinere ° —gy of" marks (unle «8 liinderw Indian tu^ple inlh (he iieces<tarj/ fiind^. The tnonry 


admit the Jnaccurac> ^ m^nr^s Inde^' spent 'lo strrm'fhrn Indian Unnrrsihr* nnd to raise 

by pride or feay - . accuracy of Omr siandam shoidd bcirgarded as the soundest 

the result of mve^'ons iMccuracr ora/J uationai imcstinmis. 


tne rcEuiia ^ . I , uwccuracy or ml nattomi tmcstnirnls. n.,.,,..,! 

marks, almost es.airiiii.ition mark? There arc many ncli men and women in P^gal 

averaging over P T1 (^iregos If any reader of whocando aereatucaf to aid the C.ilciitf.i Unncmtj, 
(liven in high ®pbool9a . , him re-id tlio and thus InUia as a whole .ind Ilcngal in particular, 

this paragraph doubts m . * article or licttor yet. Tlic nuignifiecnt gifts of (ho fate (sir i.iJ?il.n.ith 

references .appen^d to tl jjjjj^sclf according (0 I'alit, tho hto. Sir Ra-«libehari Pho'-c tho lato 

let him mycsti^te tor Maliamja Jlanmdmcliaudra jjandr and otiicre m 

approved scientific « examinations, what the field of riational education have brought about 

^'Oninted this ^nacmimm 0 examin- a new era of hope in tho educational life of Renrai. 

is to b=“ done about it . I pffjce^s Of rouise ono should not forget to iKunt out that 

atiODS for cfflcioncy nchicvoil tho European commumt.v which Im made millions 

f^wves some means of, of cramin.'ifion of po«nd-s annually out of Jtcng.il lias t ono practi- 
Tnrwthy a question of which roily nothing to aid iho cause of ctlucalion. How- 

iives the licst mdication of the ewrflic time lias anna to make a sysfein.itjc cfTort 

T believo that the new t'TOS in America, to nuso “bradow ment lunds in connection with 

developetl. >n to r^uM the cost and Calcutta Omveraitv to make it ono of the (orrmo^t 

rsity mke the initiative 

investigato nntl try Anna .vc 


iiv “now , tyr^ . ^ i.y fpiestions .calling 


JU,;io''.Vaiff ■? , Will thw tolloy tho AmmOT 
example and help to make India great ? Ihcre 


.. AviTTitnations ts m«iDt example anu iieip lo ,inaKt luuia : 
• J Tv questions .calling is no gift higher than the gift of edurotion. 




asiw. 0' 


item?, ranking 



Lancashire in Decay 

Whether the depression in trade and 
industries which is afflcting England today 
is only a passing phase or the beginning of 
her permanent economic decline, is a question 
over which experts still differ. But there is 
no denying the patent fact that all her bey 
industries upon which her comnoercial 
greatness rests are in a bad way. This is 
particularly true of the cotton industry of 
Lancashire. The industrial correspondent of 
the Siatesman draws a gloomy picture 
of the state of this great industry for his 
paper. After referring to the ruin of the 
coal-mining industry in South Wales he goes 
on to say : 

First South Wales— now Lancashire. In Parlia- 
ment. and in the press, wo are perpetually remind- 
ed that trade is bad in Lancasliire. The reports 
have occurred with such clock-like reswlarity during 
the past few years that people outside this stricken 
county have become hardened to tliem. ‘Tes. the 
cotton trade is in a bad way,' thej' say. ‘Old- 
fashioned methods, poor marJetino. influion of 
values duo to recapitalization, trade-union inter- 
ference’— and so on. with dreary iteration All 
very true. But does the countrj* realize that Its 
most important industrial centre is rotting, and that 
in a few years— say five years at the most— Lanca- 
shiro may be one vast grorey.ird of derelict 
buildings ? Let it be liammered homo that the 
cotton trade is doomed, and doomed in the immedi- 
ate future unless something is done now. Surely 
the warning of SouUi Wales is writ large ’ Surely 
we can learn from experience I ^Ve know that most 
manufacturers, like other capifalists (and trade 
unionists, for that matterl are pig-headed when it 
comes to making a radical change, ^''e know liow 
reluctant they are to comtiine, reorganize, devaluate, 
or reconstruct But can they do anything by 
themselves ? Could the South Wales mine owners 
do anything by themselves ? Have we not yet 
recognized, irrespective of party, that the Ibild- 
winian polry of allowing things to adjust them- 
selves (which, by the way. appears to be the 
Thomas policy also) means national suicide? South 
Wales hi.s cone. Lancashire is going tast. Whose 
turn next ? 

I/j-st it ba thought that this is mere rhetoric, let 
us look at a few facts. One of the best-oqoirped 
mills in Burnley-sixteen hundred looms : all 
'preparation’ m-ichineiy' for taping, twisting, beaming, 
winding; engine and pollers; runways throughout: 


buildings and ware-houses ; and the whole mill 
fitted up with leather and healds ready for starting 
—has just been sold for the price of a villa. At 
the auction sale the whole concern fetched £4.275 ! 
The mill could not be built and fitted up today 
for £80,000. 


In Burnley alone 23,000 looms have been 
scrapped since the decline— scrapped. This is apart, 
of course, from empty looms in firms still working, 
which .will probably account for a further 23,000. 
Some idea of the decline may be gathered when 
one states that tiiree looms -vdl keep one person in 
full employment— reckoning winders, beamers. 
tapers, tacklers, and others who do not weave. 
For the past twelve mo 'tlis over 5.000 people in 
Burnley (population. 97.000) have been in regular 
receipt of unemployment pay. Note that a popula- 
tion of 97.000 will have only 40.000 possible 
workers at a liberal estimate. And this figure of 
5.000. bad though it is. doe? not tell the whole 
story of the stite of trade, b“cause thousands of 
workers in employment aie working short time, or 
are standing with one. two, or three loom?. 
(Nonnally a woman runs four looms and a man 
six). 

Last year eight mills closed down in Burnley, 
and this is typical of all cotton towns. In Nel«oa 
(Population. 40,000). a town three miles awaj*, five 
firms owning 18.()00 loom? went out ^f existence 
in 1929. Blackburn. Barwen. Chorlcy, Preston, 
Oldliam. Shaw, Todmorden. Acenngton. PadiJiain. 
Brierficld. Colne. Great Harwood, .and dozens of 
smaller places are affected m like manner. ^ 


Will Lancashire Revive 7 
Reflections on the gloomy prospects of the 
cotton trade naturally load to tiie question : 
can it by any means be revived ? The 
industrial correspondent of the j\cP’ Sfa/esman 
suggests a way out. But he is not very 
hopeful. 

The cotton trade will not revive witliout help, 
and immodiato help. Combine? similar to .the 
Idnca^hire Cotton Corporation may do sonmihing. 
but that something will not Ik? much iinle^» som^ 
form of compulsion is adopted. To fake liold of 
firnis by agreement, one by one. i? diKL-trou? to 
the industry a? a wliole. , Individu.al .artion i? 
useless. Consider a recent insfance of individual 
action in another respect. A Bumicr firm threaten? 
to close it? doors unie?? the •weave.'? consent to 
work on the 'cight-looin ?y«tem’— that i*. to run 
eight loom? imstcad of four. The loom? wijl run .at 
a slower rate, and help will pven in such 
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^.nnKlnl:'^'e^U etc. ruruiti. ^ ^ the mill 

So loljO'ylJK -Xm ti Mcr oouS^.intil 

WKivcra UMH. oppottanilr of 

&“r Iho Sion the Employers 

Associalioiv 

■\VAIl^^^■Q TO M'EAVER3 

■ This r.rn> to ' 

Sr AsSciSion to”rei?ole<l the terms nod 
conditions ollortd ,„™t on tho firm’s, terms 

• Acccpln.n“ of emploj imnr uu,^ Association, 
and conditions « E™™cSts this employment mil 

esubhshed by 

r:i^&vhrfh?s‘‘sre£sa“jss: 
“whSSmf the mUtol’S 

associations e 

turn ^ 


•sts in tho United States 

communists n 

Much ns we ^ JIar.y summon^ 

„ar in the name of whm ^ „U 

S* nSers, there 

"S‘fo? it Ife • powS^l ,«a 

ooSsT‘%s"ir?^^o^%S'S^ 

leading ao^ oicmcntary ins‘^ profess 

clooo^S States, to those ^ 

so highly 


capahlo of going to jail fof them, but sometimes 

is really what_the . Communi^ 
are after, tiic bituation of Commimisni in the Urn M 
States is promising. Whenever a member oft,ho 
party speaks or acts m such a way as to so^^t 
iSs^vriUmgness to go to jail for liis beliefs, ^lic^ 
men and tudccs arc alert to accommodate him. in 
S m& ctironess toward the spirit of marlpdom 
S bt part of the arplanation of the Ptan« o 
iadires in imposing stiff sentences •'n Commumn-'ts 
ior^enccs 'Sat in themselves 
The recoid of these sentences m respect to that 
seventy their frenoency and their wide gcosraphical 

"■^tro w ilin^fctthe five young miinen in 

California who displas'ed a red tire 

camp which they were running on toed propera 

?£“! irrernt? m“‘fS“s» 

r£2f:Slf5?fei 

M S^r "'S gS‘ io-"ialffi ISrU 
days. • 

The most coDsjticuous of all the 

Uiree years, while the hltn mim. v-ork-hou«o. 
has been eentenwd to a raoatli recent .occur- 

These are only a fe^\ oftno ^ jg that 

rcDccs that being treatnl in 

the Uoramuntsts are ajnsKmuj p^ntention that 

rod. a way as tends W jnstdy ttie^^j , ,„si,ro 
a member of the workmg Cl. ^ ..Cpjnmun st 

in the "capitalist . ^"Krtaioly be liable to the 
breaks tho taw, he shoum 

came degree of panishm convinced, that, apart 
but Tin Aew 'f dewncy and liunianit)' 

from the consideraimn of bad for the 

it is.bad for the w«rg structure that 

public mor^e “id twa to pi.ay into the 

Uio autlionUes shou d wn exceptional!' 

Simm'mistprngmninm 

S-SiSrcWSSa. ot'the 

The analogy the above 

obvious to every reader of the 

extracts. 
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Codification of Internationaf Law 
The codification of International Latr has 
been engaging the attention of jurists for a 
long time past. The founding of the League 
of Nations naturally gave a great impetus 
to the project The results of the first world 
Conference for the codification of IntemalionaJ 
Law is described in the monthly Netcs for 
Overseas published by the League: 


The first world Conference for the Codification 
of International Law summoned by the League of 
Nations at The Hague on March 13th lasted a 
month, reached partial results on two of the three 
questions before it, and agreed on procedure for 
continuing the work of ^codification in the future. 

The Conference divided into three committees, 
each dealing, with one subject. The Committee on 
tile Responsibility of State for , Damage done to the 
Person or Property of Foreigners within Hieir 
Territorj’ was unable to complete its study, and 
did not submit any conclusions to the Conference 
This question, therefore, has to be further studied 
and inll be dealt with, when sufficiently prepaid 
.at a future conference. 

Tl)e Committee on Nationality Laws submitted 
•various proposals to the Conference wluch resulted 
■in a convention, three protocols and a number of 
recommendations all based on the principle that 
’everyone should have a nationality and that no one 
sliould Iiave more than one nationality. The con- 
•vention. if and when adopted, will put an end to 
the situation in which a woman who marries a 
foreigner or whose husband changes his nafionality 
during marriage, is deprived of her old nationality 
without acquiring a new. Other provisions deal 
wjtli the nationality of eliUdren, adoption. eipatri.v 
tion permits and general principles. The protocols 
deals with the relation of people without nationality 
to the State whose nationality they last possessed 
wth the case of children born of mothers having 
one nationalitj’ and fathers without nationality or 
of unknown nationality, and with the military obh- 
cations of persons posscssine two oj' more national- 
itie®. 

The recommendations relate to the establishment 
of the principle of sex equality in the matter of 
nationality, taking p.articularly into consideration 
the interests of the children and the grantipg of 
greater freedom to a woman marrying a foreigner 
and wishing to retain her original nationality, with 
the proof of nationality, and with the regulation of 
the problems of double and no D.ationalfty. 

This brief summary m.akes it clear tluat in this 
field too much further work remains to be done. 
Put. if the existing agreements are adopted l»y all 
cirilired States and incorporated m their l«nslation 
a big step will have been taken tow.aros clearing 
up n situation wlio«o difilciiUies and anomalies 
have l>oen acutolv felt since the war 

On the third problem-territorial waters— the 
Conference decided to substitute the term "tern- 
tnri,a! soaP’, nnd drew up .a number of articles 
defining what were the rights .ind eblicafions of 
States with'n territorial sea«. but it did not fuoceed 
in frnminc n gen^'rallv recognized rule on the 
limit of the territorial s'ea. 

The fixing of the breadth of the l-clt at three 

6«-ll 


miles was opposed by the countries wluch main- 
tjuned that there was no rule of law fixing this 
breadth, and that their national interests necessitated 
the adoption of a wider belt. The problem there- 
fore remains, togethervrith thatofjthe way in 'which 
the breadth of the belt should be measured. . • 

The articles adopted define and regulate the 
right of passage through territorial seas, and are 
intended to form part of a convention or conven- 
tions determining the breadth and legal status of the 
territorial sea. Two recoramendation.s were adopted 
One. on the legal status of foreign vessels in inland 
waters, proposed that the League Convention on the 
International Regime of Maritime Ports concluded 
in 192.3, should be supplemented by provisions 
regufatiDg the scope and nature of the judicial 
powers of States with regard to vessels m their 
inland wafers. The otlier recommendation relate 
to the supply of fish in the sea and to fishing in 
general. The Conference drew attention to the 
desirafailitv of scientific research on the supply of i 
fish and the means of protecting fry in Joca! areas. 
General agreement in this field would make it 
easier to solve the problem of the breadth of 
lerritorial seas, smeemany States askforan extended 
limit partly on the ground of the necessity for protect- 
ing various species of fish The Conference asked 
the Council of ♦he League to tale up with the 
Govenupents the question of preparing and sum- 
moning a new conference to frame a general con- 
vention settling (he whole problem. 

The ConfcreDco also adopted general recommen- 
dations concerning the lines on which its work 
should be continued : the League work on codifica- 
tJoa and tliat undertaken by the Conference of 
the Pan-American Union should be carried on in 
complete harmonv with each other. International or 
national institutions should study the fimdamen- 
t.il question of international law, particularly princi- 
ples and rules and their application, with special 
reference to the points which would 1“ placed on 
(he agenda of codification conference'!. Such confer- 
ences should bo prepared by a small committee 
which should select subjects suitable for codification 
by convention, and circulate a bnef and clear report 
to GoTcrnments for their opinion. The (knincil of 
the Loatruo should then draw up a list of subjects 
(o I*** studied in the light of the opinions expressed 
by GovenimoDt.s. and an appropnato l)ody would 
frame a draft convention upon each selected rtudy. 

The draft convention should l>e communicated 
to the Government and. in the light of the replies 
received, the agenda of the oonfcrcDCO should lie 
decided. Only such subject as were form-ally 
approved by a very barge majority of I’owcrs 
taking part in the conferences should bo included 
in the agenda. 


Printers’ Liabilities 

Though restrictions on the freedom of 
the Press in England are trifling compared to 
the .state of things in India, there, too, the 
Law of libel is a serious handicap to 
the freedom of comment often expected 
from the Wcs«. And in Engl.ind too. the 
printer as well as the writer and the 
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'Divide and Rule’ in Fiji Islands 


Tlie lollow'mE letter, smt by .-i 
nondent o' mine in F.ji Islands, 
bo read with considerable rain by raerj 
avell-wislier of Indians abroad 


comiiranity. Tlial w.as cicn liefoio Ilia tramline 

"“1.fSa.°n"-:;f Nadi 1s also w„rl.iiia «te. 
Ilio reinmon franchise, for reasons beat bno"” “ 
himself, lie has formed an Aswiataion .m 
itmI he is condemning ^\llat tlio* Congress is doiD,. 
SSd askSfg for the” retention of (he command . 
f^chNej Wliathopo have ^^e then to atta-a 
onr paol ? 


.rancu-c.; - - iben'wattma 

mcoiint the prapominda ot the «* 

11 incmWrs out of lb Have n'^'j'aedj™, 


'11-wislier of Indians auro.iu . 

■■'l am very so;^- 

franc liso TheS is .a section of onr own co.mm.mty 

V'^"Vw‘“ScS^,“ 

Smph. and on n.'prcscnt.atton made h\ 

Smph. Dr. S.wjain ana nn ni 

the Musli>o.Dc{^° 9l_ n patel put tl»e case 
^<as also mvded. J r. ^ when he 

of tlio Indians o,u’^°of them as the.v 

was unable to jrct anyth n- 01 . ^ Kanm First 

stood firm he turned to (where 

irsaid that from oNpeu^ 

his Governor Mmes fromi •'‘"J 

Moluimmedans ^cri a j ^ franchi^ on 

that in Ceylon tl oJncmas eharped to 

SWMSho Mions but 

•Sticking for a separa^ ffiHl,S*"he 

,M,nolamro oM common finncbirjl, ' 


from the 

siiJr'tercTs CommitVcc7 Jhey arc 
Christians or Samtan Ubn'''"‘*b, bjf d®'™'' md 

made to bold a re-elmtion ot flio bon^rc 

is very bcart-troalinc. 
Our opponents would CTloit ''“f .‘Ijr'KIJol D 
Ihcir owm ends .md they aic looKinn loin.uw 
the brcakms np of onr and Iho Imht. , 

We would ask onr countrymen m ro 
to stand solidly against this snb-comnninal 
franchise It is much better not to send 

s s'rrSigis‘'bLr«-:io“y”e.a 

^oVte''^i.K™«o°n";^^be^“wb»a 

ry'Toin7‘^\mri^tS^“& 

difl^icnit .1 not ^n;to 'mPbf;* '• fhe 

Srs&nfc,u^iW‘”of«m'm..naI franchise 
ID India. 


Swanii Bhawanldayal's Report 

Tim 


t£.E,4.SK3=iiS 
S^l£r|%SSf S"“Si-i=s£lS 


“SaSWrarta Ceido^Ita conditfm of returned ™;f”JJ”;/™t'hoS 

Jlaharai,_ who “ i harim. . 


prcp.ared anu ^ ^ ^onie to auciiu 

^ B n 


joinc'd the Satyagraha during 

The report was “ „„ „rjent 

this m“""t liight Honourable y b 

request made o' the Hayal ha" 

Srinivas Central Jail, Hazariba- 

seut word to of the report 

lo postpone tl 1 j„„,p,a(nots I” 

LS AW». "'«• ''»™ ‘'-"..."“lif 


navi' uti-u 

y excuse Dhavvan^ 


itlrsa riSS 

rvintra mcmo.^^^ jj, ijie t, ^ motion and j^greement. 


asked the 



Dancing in Japan 

“The Lagitra is the oldest and_ purest forin of 
d-mcins in Japan.” Such is the consensus 
of opinion nmonjr ‘Wostern students of our 
culture who not infreq;uentl}’ give tbeir opm'on 
on this sacred Shinto dance w'ltli a lone of 
finaiity, regaidless of the fact that it lias 
not been so entirely free from the taw of evolution 
as they imagine. It is true that to this day the 
InfjHra retains most of the antique, unadulterated 
nature in small villages far removed from the great 
centres of modern civilization, while it is oqualJy 
true that in large cities and towns it shows marked 
traces of modernization In short. Kaqura is a 
comprehensive terms for various kinds of dances 
of ancient origin. 

Of instic dances based on sympathetic magic 
which has sprung up from some religious faith or 
other, there are many : invocations to the gods for 
bumper crops, timely rainfall, and big hauls of iisli 



Daimon Dance of 5Iatsushiro-Clio, Xagano Prefcctnie 

invariably find exprecsion m dancing In monming 
for relatives or fnencis and in rejoicing over rich 
harvests and heavy catches, our peasants and fisher- 
folk stage performances fn express f/ie respective 
moods of the occasions. Bv far the most popular 
of the dances falling under this category is the 
“Bon Odori." or the dance of the Feast for the 
Departed. Country dances of this kind have receiv- 
ed but scant encourogemont during the last half 
ccntuiw. And the threat of theeventural disappear- 
ance of this single source of merriment for the 
vast rural population has recently been met by a 
group of public-minded men and women who fome 
five years a ago started with considerable success a 
campaign to revive this proletarian amusement 
With the twofold aim of keeping up the rich native 
Jcgacj* of olden days and of jiaving the way for a 


new* achievement both in music and dancing for the 
roraJ masses, a hig annaal concert and dancing 
festival enlisting nation -wide support and particiiia- 
tion IS held at the Nippon Seinen Kanfthe./apanese 
Young Moi’s Hall) m Tokyo. The movement has 
done a great deal for tho revival of the sundiy 
folk song and dances in the country w here a rich 
held keenlj’ awaits creations by gifted composers 
and (lance-creators. wJjo are busy trying to meet 



Ishii Jvonaiui in her Arfisfic Dance, 

“The Chinese Doll” 

The stage dance next engages our attention- In 
coDsidcriog this branch of Japanese dancing which 
has many minor offshoots, it would be wise to 
single out from the group the most representative 
of all. the dances that form part of the “kabuti 

The awakening of the professional dance^ to the 
tnie worth of their art augurs well for Japanese 
dancers in general. True, they are yet groping in 
♦he dart, though Iheir eyes have l>oen opened. 
Verj* few among them possess any , reliable know- 
•Jedfm as to the basic rcJation of mu'ic and dancuig- • 
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OnooKilWoro in ni» nance, “ton.! .lishi” 


l"‘l ,"> "“cn°t. “rtho^nw 

a*!lo 

r/SflWl»«.„i';;S. Vc” icrlomancos hero 

VigentinJ. 8 “'-^ 


S£|&:s!Fil's3S 

SrSlSlSE3iS| 

o»r shon*. .« «>' 

as abroad. 
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Garba Dance of Gujarat Saudammi Mehta and Mr. Gaganviliaii Jlelita 

•which •was published in tlie -lacHary isstio of The 
Many of our readers will recall the interesting Modern Iteimc. The seven illustrations published 
article on the Garba dance of Gujarat by Mrs. this month arc after tlie pen-and-ink sketches of 



The Start 

When tlio evening falls, young women meet at a street corner . one of tliein IcacK with a 
song while the others ooat fimeand go round and round the "Garba” (a lutcher 
on which a light has been placed). 



I.adios dancins 

High class ladies also join tho dance 


Mr. Kanu ’ Do^ii. TJicy ilhi'tratc the various 
st^cs and positions of the (kincc- 
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The Arrest o! Jesus end Gandhi 


■The MTOmm 'rrro (he nnsrarc tS 

make the i)*?ht uniaji. 


The Arresi m - - 

hctr^Js* 

lay liold on T' wm for a pro|ihct. 
hecatiso ■ w reason *''»»' - 

rorhnps for » stealthily to them are not so. , „( „atioiis as^ , 

■ESsssaSS .=Vk 

" '^“E"“oon.vioSe, the party 0 


iKC inv 

B sayins Ws ^oM^ipaid a vcry^r« 

them are not so. 


i?S"v;KfS75&^^ 

rfy31s«“==i^ 

''E ■'^f'Uto 7i s 


a wiiuiv v.m bo "’c ^lunro in ]}** 

instiDCC. when ^ ^ C'-mmitteo ot tbj* 

•statement mado beiorc ^2 iRl.^ 

House of Co'"'"™? ,““ tia^ Vf hospitality 

spoke of ''the general and aboie 

and charity o" ‘o'e A.m.ilo se.\. full, of 
all, a treatment of tlie im „ |,a,„|, 

confidence, resiicot and 

cliar-actcristic of the . |,„t ho did , 

undoubtedly spoke the i„„,ression that 

not mean to con r i„d,a„s, lior 

there ncro no wu'os 11,,,^,, „rc 

is Jlr. Oandlii Enclislinien. 

hrutalised of them ivho are 

SJ'rof Pa-=o”-“" , - 

•n'»‘ ^ j?^;jr^ii;w"’ci;l^at 

president o* ,' |nsl tlic Tress Ordinance. 

Jlay If. to ':™‘“‘d'^Sndenininf the iniprison- 
lieferrinR ‘5 “ S„|;,„ini I/iksliniipali, JIrs- 
nient of (inpadhyaya and fhc keeping 

,Iadorl ,,Oliattepan^^^^^ ^ 

ot airs. Sarojini - water for 

„[ pollen '"tliont ^ „ 

Sing“o») he Conveyed to the authorities 


..War Apainst Women-’ to ann ,,rr, 

'^'“illet rrofessov u^^S-^rn/ to "f Mrs, Jara-'-^rHllt food ..and, -JfL 

s ale '{"'"ortnal i"'en«on "ot ^ 

aia Oandh. a ot.^__ part m the 

hrbetonoe 
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the, warning “that a war against women 
was scarcely calculated to enhance the 
strength and prestige of Government and 
would, on the contrary, only embitter the 
struggle.” ilost probably with reference 
to preventing people outside the cordon 
from giving water to Sirs. Naidu pnd the 
volunteers, he said he could not trust himself 
to properly characterize such conduct 

Official apologists may say, “If women, 
whatever their position and education, will 
break the law, they must take the conse- 
quences.” But these consequences must be 
such as are provided by the law. No 
law in any civilized country lays it down 
that whilst the guardians of law and order 
forming the cordon continue to have their 
food and drink by shifte, passive resisters are 
not to have food and drink for 17 hours. 

Day after day, newspapers continue to print 
news of executive and police excesses and 
atrocities, most of them uncontradicted. Some 
of these allegations may be untrue and some 
exaggerated. A few have been contradicted ; 
though unless and until we know after what 
kind of enquiries conducted by whom these 
contradictions were made, we cannot attach 
due importance to them. However, making 
every allowance for inaccuracies, exaggera- 
tions and a few official contradictions, a very 
large number of allegations of executive and 
police barbarities and excesses remain to be 
accounted for. Their nature may be 
understood from a few examples. It is 
unnecessary to select any from the numerous 
allegations of assaults on men. We shall 
confine ourselves to the details of such 
alleged assaults otf women as are printable. 
'The following is from Young India, dated 
:May 15. 1930. 

"On Jlay 8, a number of volunteeis who had. 
as usual, alighted at the Yiramgam staticm with 
some contraband salt was surrounded tw the Police 
who formed a cordon round them and disallowed 
anj' water from being given them. --The news that 
the \volantcer3 confined within the police cordon 
were fainting for want of water having reached the 
to\\Ti, about 200 women rushed to the railway station 
with pitchers of waterafterobtainiogthe permission 
of the resident iLagistmte to offer water to the 
^tyagrahis. But only a few of them were admitted 
into the station yard, and the rest had perforce to 
wait outside in the station compound, and in the 
thiro class waiting shed. It was now about 9-30 
P. II. and (ho women wore preparing to return 
to their homes when a force of foot police and 
mounted police accompanie<l by a motor car with 
blinding headlights nished in their direction frora 
the two entrances from which it was possible to get 
out of the station compound. A scene of indes- 

■ OS— 13 


cribable confusion followed. The horsemen ran 
their horses mdiscriminately among the women in 
the station compound as also in the third class 
waiting shed. The police freely used their short 
lathis and barrels and buttends of their guns on 
these helplws women. Some women fell down 
and were injured. The vessels 'of others were 
smashed. SjL Bhulabhai Desai, Advocate, Sit. 
AmbaUl Sarabhai and Dr. Earilal Desai, who 
visited Viramgam on the 11th instant to conduct 
an enquiry into the happenings there, found distinct 
marks of their beating on the bodies of several 
women.” 

The following medical report by ’a 
qualified Lady Doctor, forming part of 
the report of Hiss Jyotirraayi Ganguli, 
M. A., who held an inquiry on the 10th ilay 
into the alleged assaults on the women at 
Confai by policemen on the 6tb 3Iay last, is 
taken from the Amrita Baxar Pairika of the 
24tb 3Iay ; 


The following is a list, of women Satyagrahis 
who are said to have been beaten and insulted 
by the pohea on Tuesday the 6(h of Ifay, 1930. 
at Khotakbali. a village near the town oi 
Contai. whilst they were protecting the National 
Flag. I was sent there by (he Bangiya Ain 
Araanya Parisbad on the 10th of 3lay, 1930 
to investigate and give a medical report of the 
wounds received by those women. 

1. Padmabati— aged 40. 

A bruise just under the right clavicle 4 in. 
by 3 in. It is said to have been caused by (ho 
tread of a booted policeman as she fell down. 

2. Durga Dasi-oged 30. 

Swelling and tenderness of right wrist. Said 
to have been caused by a lathi tiIow. 

3. Rajeswari— aged 25. 

A lacerated wound at upper part of forehead 
near the midline about square inch in 

area and ’/« inch deep. Said to have been caused 
by the pointed end of a ‘dao\ 

4. Kurani Dasi aged 50. 

Two abrasions on the dorsum of the right foot 
each about 2 square inch in area. An abrasion 
on the medial side of the big toe of left foot 
V* square inch in area. All three abrasions are 
said to have been caused by the tread of a 
booted poliocman. A bruise on the calf muscles 
of the nght leg 5 in. by 3 in. 

A braise on the left buttock 3 inches long 
and V* inch broad. Said to have been caused 
by a whip. 

5. Biraja Dasi— aged 30. 

Three linear bruises, running transversely 
each about 2 in- long and ’ « in. broad on the 
anterior aspect of the nght tliigh. Said to liavo 
been caused by a whip. 

(Sd.) llaitrcyee Basu, JI. B., Contai. 

The 10th ilay, 103U. 


Giving water to Satyagrahis, particularly 
after obtaining the permission of the resident 
3Iagistrate, is not an ofTence under any law or 
ordinance even in British-ruled _ India of 
to-day. Nor is protecting Iho national flag 
an ofTence. But supposing these were 
offences, legally the police could only arrest 
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the offenders ; they had no legal authority to 
assault anybody, least of all women. It can- 
not be said that the alleged police assaults 
on men, women and children in numerous 
places in various provinces, were made in 
obedience to executive orders issued by the 
Governor-General in Council or the Governors 
in Council of those provinces. For 
we have not seen such orders, nor are we 
aware of such order^^ And we do not believe 
such orders could have been passed. ^ 
Do the Governor-General or the Provin- 
cial Governors read the account, of these 
excesses in the newspapers ? JVe do not know 
If they do not, they onsht to even at this 
lato hour, and they should institute mdepen- 
inmiiries into all sneh allegations. If 
they aro’false, contradictions sliould follow 
ivory ease and those responsible for tl e 
prS of such nows suitably dealt w.rt 
If they are found to be even part v 
It tney nolicemen concerned should 

he^d smSed a?d puSshed like ordinary 
be .Qisjttissea a i 

assailauts, ana a » assaults are 

in each ‘^teecly punished by 

illegal and would i, done, 

the ,«"'-«“rhf,d®“nist«t!on must be held 
;L'pSle U all suat, excesses and considered 

guilty of oonmvgoe at is sure to 

Though Ja- eCTorts to prolong 

come to an end ^ ^ 

it may be mado Sncl. 

civilized or ““^orv behind, barbarous 

not leave a '»*% “friendship olaU countnes 
methods innst The me ,,e^e 

Svataablft “S^jiflnnot bo valneless to 
oanntry like I“““ British domination has 
Britain even ° it considerations 

ceased. „s those fitting la'd 

ot humanity, , Kabindnmath T«ore. 

stress upon by tnc lot • unheeded. 

f^eceSt ntterances are t 

political “nsideiatons '’rnetliods. ^ , 
nfl“rsp°oech on India >tr. TVedgwood 


all who value future friendship beiw 
India and Brihiin. 


“We too are Satyagrahis” 

It is said that when the c.vecutive and the 
police formed a cordon round -Mrs. A’aidu and 
the volunteers who had gone to take possession 
of the salt depot at Dharasanjuthe chief ofiicer^ 
said. “^Ve too are satyagrahis.’’ Sucii worts will 
not be appreciated, if said m jest. ^ And it 
meant to be taken seriously, their faMty 
would be patent to all. For, the spea.o^ 
could not be unaware that they could ik. 
emulate the spirit of non-violence nndor 
grave provocation and merciless as^.iult 
displayed by countless satyagrahis. 


Violence and Non-Violence 

Internntionnlly, the use of force, known 
as war, is still held to be legitimate, thoiigl 
arbitration ns a means of settling 
between nations or povernmen s is ooniins 
into greater use. Force is hold justifiable 
not only in international alT.urs. but in the 
last resort the existence of povernniellts s 
held to depend on it, Consequently, even 
non-violence on the part of Mi-oHicials is 
sought to bo countered by official ''“’'''"r- 
Therefore poliocnion arc not "“'I,'; 
blamed if they are Moloat 1 

i'heSWe'?” be>eir imoonscioiis 

or sub-conscions reasoning. Besides, tlmf 
rgno^mrotaay other method for desl.ng 
with non-violenoc. , 

who broa^ a lull-edacated policemen 

can liocdorelcd or 

distinpiish I t ditrcrently ? IVo do 

breakers and tre preliminary and 

r^|''i:e,rs^n,!su'tir^:a: 
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superior education and character who choose 
to be aitnii'tic law-breakers on principle. 

Tlie foundations of the State and penology 
require to be examined and given a. drastic 
revision in all countries, especially in those 
wiiich do not enjoy freedom. 


Mahatma Gandhi's Second 
Letter to the Viceroy 


In Ins second letter to tlie Viceroy 
released just .at the time of his arrest, 
iind published in extenso in many Anglo- 
Indian and Indian papers, Mahatma 
Gandbi informs Tlis Excellency of his 
intention to ‘raid’ Bharasana salt works 
and states how "it is possible for you to 
prevent this raid, as it has been playfully 
and mischievously called.” He proceeds to 
state why the step has been decided upon. 
He condemns the manner in which "tlio rank 
and file” has been assaulted and gives 
instances from different provinces. "I ask 
you to believe the accounts given by men 
pledged to truth. Repudiation even by high 
ofliicials bns, as in the Bardoli case, often 
proved false. The officials, I regret to have 
to say, have not hesitated to publish false- 
hoods to the people even during the last five 
weeks.” He t,ake3 three specimens from 
Government notices issued from Collectors’ 
offices in Gujarat and contradicts them. He 
passes on to give instances of official 
inactivities. 


■’Liquor cieaiei’s iiavo assaulfed pickets adnii'ted 
'■y officials to liave been peaceful and sold liquor 
in contravention of reguLations. The officials have 
taken no notice either of the assaults or the illegal 
sales of hqiior.” _ 

Mahatma Gandhi then condemns the Press 
Ordinance and another ordinance sprung 
upon the country. 


“Is it anv -^onder if I call all these official 
••'ctivities and inactuities a veiled form of Martial 
Law ? Yet this is only the fifth week of the 
struggle ! ' . , , 

“llpfore then the reign of terron'm that has 
just begun overwhelms India, I feel that I must 
♦ake a boldev step and if possible divert your 
wrath in n cleaner if 'more drastic cliannel- You 
may not know the things that 1 have desOTbed. 
You may not even now believe in them. 1 can 
but iarite yenr senoas attention to them.” 


He says he knows the dangers attendant 
upon the methods .adopted by Jiini. 

“But the country is not likely to mistake my 
meaning. I say what i mer.n and think. And 1 
Ime b-'en saying for the last fifteen years in India 


and outside for twenty years more and repeat 
now that the only w-iy to conquer violence 
through non-violence pure and undefiled. 1 have 
said also tiiat every vioient act. word and even 
thought interferes with the progress of non-violent 
action-” 

He then repudiates any responsibility fot 
any popular violence. 

"If in spite of such repeated warnings people 
will resort to violence. I must disown responsibility' 
save su-'h as inevitably attaches to every' human 
lieing for the acts of everj’ other human being. 
But the question of responsibilits’ apart, I ebre not 
postpone action on any cause whatsoever, if non- 
violence is the force the seers of tlie world 
have claimed it to be and if I am not to belie my 
own extensive experience of its working.” 

3fr. Gandhi concludes by saying: 

“But I would fain avoid the further step. I 
would therefore ask you to remove the tax which 
many of your ilinstncus countrymen have con- 
demned in unmeasured terms and winch, as vou 
could not have failed to observe, has evoked 
universal protest and resentment expressed in 
civil disob^ieace. You may condemn civil dis- 
obedience as much as you like. Will you prefer 
violent revolt to civil disobedience ?” 

The Mabatma need not have asked this 
question. Of violent revolt and civil dis- 
obedience neither is preferred to tho other; 
for according to the press ordinance news- 
papers advocating or seeming to advocate 
either arc to be dealt with exactly in the 
same way. 

Mr. Gandhi contmnes : 

“If you say, as you have said, that the mil 
disobedience must end in violence, history will 
pronounce tlie verdict that the British Government 
not bearing becau®e not understanding non-violence, 
goaded human nature to violence which it could 
undcrsland. and de.aJ with.* Bin in syile of the 
goading 1 shall hope that God will give the people 
of India ^\isdom and strength to withstand every 
temptatioa and provooatjon to violence. 

“If, therefore, you cannot see your ^\•ay to 
remo^e the salt tax. and remove the prohibition 
on private salt-making, I must reluctantly com- 
mence the march adumbrated in the opening 
IKiragraph of iny letter.” 

It is not known whether this letter reached 
Lord Irwin. But whether it reached him or 
not, it is known that no snch action was 
taken on it as was desired by 3Ir. Gandhi. 

Unconscious Humour or Satire ? {* 

^^'e take the following from T/te Leader 
of Allahabad : 


* “We are not dealing merely vith oj^marj* 
ontbreaks of llawlessne^':. If ye were dealing 
merely with lawlessness, the ta'fc would be a very 
simple one.” — Mr. Wedgwood Bonn in the Ilouse 
of Common's May 10. 
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courtooos ,0 S„ror„.s-“i , r'’- 

Mrs. ^’al(ll^ and her volunteers, except that they did 0‘ martial law cannot benefit by anv 

not permit food and water beins fiuppHed to them rcraeuy or reparation now, an independent 
nn.i 1 ...I . n- ^ . enquiry conducted by competent impartial 

Mrs. ^aiilu and her Notuntecrs oETored Satya* men ourlit to J>o intn tha 

uraha conUnuously for over 27 houn without ’ J: *? 

inorint: from tlio spot" nuair m order that the Jiriao- may hare their 

.Mistaken real, will it l>o Raid ? Yea. it is. But fiTievanccs redressed and false rumours may 
■what Klorioiis ivntiencQ and faith and power of bo given tlieir quietus. 

■oadurance in a rauso in which they sioccrely 
l>olicvo! 


Wo sliaro our contemporary’s admiration 
o! tlio sufTcrers’ patience and faith and power 
of endurance. 

But wo have quoted the paragraphs from tho 
Biilsar jness.ago in tlio hope that there may 
lie embedded tliorcin a gem of unconscious (?) 
humour or satire. Courtesy there may have 
been. But there was also the probability of 
Mrs. Naidu’s starvation or humiliating 
surrender. 


Tennyson on a Free Press 


When will rulers understand the fntility 
of martial law ? This is not tho first time 
that in any area in India martial Jaw has* 
been proclaimed. Wlicnevcr and wherever 
it is proclaimed, it strikes terror for a time 
no doubt. But the fear soon wears off, 
leaving a bitter memory behind in the 
race-consciousness. But reasonable reforms — 
and they ouglit to be root and branch 
reforms even of a revolutionary character, 
if need be— produce a lasting beneficial 
result 

In 1910 on February 3, Jolm 3IorIey, tiie 
then Secretary of State for India, wrote to the 
Viceroy Lord ilinto : 

Tour nicQfion of Jfartial I^aw fa your fast privafe 


, • , *}. rr,.»ii«i. l®*^*^*" reahj inakoTmy flesh creep. 1 liave 

Though it Is axiomatic that wnaC Jvogiisu- nation cnougli. and symi'athy enoiigli, thoroiisflily 

men nrizo must not bo prized by Indians, to realize ihe effect oa men’s minds of the present 

it is interesting fo know that Tennyson mam/estation of l to spirit of tmtrfcr. But MarUm 

yei Ifc IS ua Taw. wlucli is onlr n Ann fnr fha snancnooil 

once woto : 

3Iv Lonls. we hoard you speak ; ^ on told iis all 
Thm Enpland's lionosf ccasuro went too f.ir. 

Th.at onr free press should ccaso to brawl, 
sting tho fiory Irenchman mto w.w. 

Tt was our ancient privifege, iny Lorajj. 
loliSir wliSe’er w felt, not tannir, mio worts. 


Law. wiuch 13 only a fine name for the 6 USpen«ion 
of .all Jjaw. would not snulT out murder-eJubs la 
India any more than the same sort of thing snuffed 
tlioiii out m Italy. KuS3i.t, or Ireland. The gang of 
Diiblio lovincibles was reorganized 'nhen Pnmell 
and the rest were locked up and the Coercion 
Act in full blast. On the other hand, it would 
put at once an end to tlie policy of rallying 
the Moderates, and would throw the pamo in the 
long run v. holly into the hands of' .me 


—...«»»« trifj^lmtr long run viuoiiy into me lianas pi- uiv- 

It misfit bo Enfoow«“s;''S! Estremisli I say cothms of tlio cfTect of sue i a 

Antfj'et. ^ “ I’rortetioo own tmblic opinion, ciihei- . 

waninin WH iMust siioak' froc. ju Farlkimont hero or in ofiier countries. 


^ Tlfo^ynho storm of Europe on us break ; 

^“aS'lfufS^oi^ia StoS: -o iiiiisl sr^i i 

»pi ♦ \f nnr cre.-itnCjS were Struck dead. 

Slo'miSSt' “oft cort of .11= 


Martial Law in Sholapur 

■D -nnn^sihle .and competout citizens of 
„ S hare pnbliclr e.tFressoif tfieir oiiimon 
Bombay un F necessary fo place 

that it 'res not sliare that 

Sholapur to tho crecssos of tho 

opimoii. In 0 troiiglit to light in the 
martial laiv rcS'nic 0 

linWio press, Ijing tlio nnnibor of 

nlloat in B”'”''’'! J citronio penally of 
moil itl.o liare 1’™," about tho indignities 
that sort of la^ tlio men who have 

heaped on others. Tho«S» 


Jforlav’s jhco/tceiions, vol. ii, P. 32S 

Mairtial law in Sholapur.. n coiispirac.r 
case in Calcutt.i, one each in 3Ieenit and 
L.nhorc, two armouries raided in Chittagong, 
hundreds of civil J.aw-breakers in jail in creiy 
province are, to use tlio words of Lord 3ioricy, 
^neither wore nor less th.an .a gig.antic ndvcrtisc- 
lucnt of national failure.” {I?ccoltecfwi/s,xol 
ii. p. 32S) 


Morler on Press Acts 

Tho present press ordinance is ns com- 
prehensive, v.agxie, el.istic and repressive «« 
Iranian liigemiitr can make it. But wo arc 
nei^ctly sure that tliis engine of bureaucratic 
arbitrariness, which might have more fittingl.v 
emanated from some unenlightened govern- 
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ment of bygono days and which cannot be 
consistently and widely set in operation, will 
fail to produce the effect desired. TThat Lord 
ilorley wrote of the Press Act of 1910 
applies to the Press Ordinance of 1930, 
in spite of the ‘improvements’ introduced 
into it. That philosophic statesman, 
who was a failure as regards India, wrote 
<0 Lord ifinto on February 3 : 

“We worked hard at your Press Act, and I 
hope the result has reached you in plenty of lime. 
1 dare saj’ it is as sensible in Its way as olher 
Press Acts, or as Press Acts can ever l>e. But 
nobody \YilI bo more ready tiian you to asreo that 
the forces with wliich we are contondinR are far 
too subtle, deep and diversified, to be abated by 
inakin? seditious leading articles expensive.” 

And these forces aro not all evil. The 
■forces of troth and right, whether "subtle, 
deep and diversified” or not, are invincible. 


Administration of the Press Ordinance 

The Indian llercliants’ Cltamber of 
Bombay has been assured by the Govemraeut 
of Indin that "The Press Ordinance is in no 
way directed against tho dissemination of 
nows, and so far as the Government of 
India is concerned, there is no reason why 
it should operate to restrict nows.’’ But the 
really relevant question is wlietber the 
Ordinance lays down in express terras that 
the dissemination of any nnceusored news, even 
of those relating to civil disobedience and its 
direct and indirect results, will not be 
penalized. The Ordinance does not do so. 
Therefore, whatever assurance the Viceroy or 
the Government of India may give is 
irrelevant and of no consequence. Those 
who administer the law will be guided by 
■the terms of the Ordinance, not by the 
assurances given by the highest or higli 
officers. Similar is our comment on the 
Bombay Home Secretaiy’s statement that "the 
Ordinance is directed against those writings 
in the Press which incite openly to violent 
or revolutionary action or which are 
encouraging a spirit of lawlessness through- 
out the country.” 

Not only are those who administer the 
Ordinance not hound by such assurances or 
•statemeuts but only by its terras, but there 
is DO means of knoiving, when a first deposit 
is called for, why it has been demanded — 
whether for the publication of any news, or 
for writing an inflammatory article, or for 
encouraging lawlessness, or for any other 
reason. 


Wc pot only a small number of news- 
papers. The central and local Governments get 
all. So it is probable that Government officials 
employed for the purpose corao across . some 
undesirable newspapers which we never see. 
But from tho action so far taken, their 
number, in tlie opinion of Government, does 
not seem to he large They could very 
easily have been prosecuted under the 
ordinary laws. Instead of adopting Snch a 
reasonable course, Government has chosen 
to hang a Damocles’ sword over tho heads of 
_jill Indian-owned nationalist journals, o.vcept 
“llhose of the reptile variety. 

It cannot bo said that most of the 
‘revolutionary^ papers having become cautious 
after the promulgation of the Ordinance, 
action has been taken against only a few, 
and therefore their number seems small. 
For the fact is, deposits were demanded from 
many p.ipers almost simultaneously with tho 
publication of tho Ordinance, showing that 
such action was premeditated and prompted 
by what those papers wrote before, not after, 
tho Ordinance w.is issued. 

Some comments of even The Times of 
Imlia on the Ordinance support our criticism. 
It says : 

There are two points on Trhich we feel criticism 
of the operation of the Press Ordinance is justified. 
When tho Ordinance was promulgated the 
authorities m some places did not apparently give 
(he newspapers tune to mend their ^vays ; they 
were called upon to furnish security at once. Ve 
arc conMneed this was not the intention of the 
Governor-General, and the chance which the 
Bombay Government gave to. the Press of the 
Presidency has been amply justified in most cases. 
3Ioreovcr, the authorities do cot apparently specify 
a newspaper’s offence before demanding security. 
This again seems unfair, because the newspaper 
might wtsJi to avoid similar breaches of tho 
Ordinance in future 

That paper also writes : 

It is obvious that a good deal depends on 
the official interpretation of its objects. It could 
be a tyrannous weapon in the hands of those 
making unscrupulous use of its clauses. The 
Ordinance is some extent a sword of Damocles 
lian^ng over the lieacl of newspapers, and even 
■with tiie best intentions in the world a paper 
might easily come within its scope. So wide are 
the.i)0wer3 of the Ordinance that it is natural for 
journalists and press-owners to feel restive, and 
to urge strongly that so Draconian an edict should 
be repealed. 

Such being its opinion, we do not see 
why it writes : 

We do not, however, agree with (he view of 
the President of the Conference. ?Ir. Rangaswainl 
Iyengar, that "leneath (he plea of ‘emergency 
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flicre Avas liic settled belief and desire that the 


GownSS' 

r-nl nf tfif> T’n^cc Arf inoo J 


.1..^ ..i.KiuiA.T jDiun;u i.'.\ wiy unn'ii 

t&'iholcrrdort^ 

mjstalie. Mr. Jjcns'ars 2nforenco is that the entitled to its lirolecfion and the sccuritv of the 
Uvernment of India merely wanted a convenient British Dominions from lorc sn hS" }itr aal 

oprortiiTiily to pot mfo force a press-eappin" no^viuy ana 

niensuic. This wo do not think is a fair Aien* of 
the sitnatioD. 


5Ir. Rangaswami Iyengar is not a thought- 
render. Ho could not possibly know what 
reasons fliere were in the minds of the 
group of men called the Government of 
India wliich led fhem to frame and issue 
the Ordinance. He could only draw an 
inference from the facts of tlie situation. 
And we think his inference is not illogical 
and unjustifiable. 


internal commotion, occasionally render if '’nece.'^’' 
arj' to piaw under peifonaf restraint individuaK 
fs?*Dst wjiom Uiorc may not lio siiffidcnt prourd 
TO institute any judicial proceedings or when such 
pnoceedmgs may not be adapted to fiie nature of 
the, Oise or maj’ for some otlicr reasons un- 
advisable or, improper, the folloivicg rules have 
been conctcn *’ 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Imprisonment 
Wilhuot Trial 


The Brifisli bureaucracy and those 
Britishers and (a few} Indians who echo the 
thoughts of tlie former seem to hold ihit 
India has made great constitutional progress, 
that Indians liave got many real rights of 
freemen and that, in fact, there is in India 
“Domiiijon status in action.” Cut the same 
Biitish bureaucracy's action shows that Id 
their opinion the political condition of India 
in 1930 IS so similar to that in 1S27 that 
a Reguhtioii framed for conditions esisting 
cciifurj’ ago just fft< the case of JBSO- 


That so saintly and reasonable a man as 

Mahatma Gandhi should be detained m a .. 

gaol and that for seeking such a good thing Tins is unrcbuttablo cvidenco indeed of 
as freedom in a uon-violent way, is a f.act India’s increasing liberties under British iido. 
which alone is sufficient to cause dis- Let us see how the reasons stated in the 
satisfaction with tlio political condition .and preamble fit the c.iso of 3fr. Gandhi. If Jiad 
the laws of India and to make them worthy nothing to do witli tlie mnintenaneo or 
of condemnation in tho opmion of all othennse of British alliances with foreign 
impartial libcrty-Ioiing pei’sons ' all over the Towers. Nor liad it anything to do with 
world But tho law in India being the prcserT.ifion of tranquillity in tho fndiau 


what it is. the Bombay GovenimoQt 
would hare been technically ught u Jlr. 
Gandhi Imd been tried in open court accord- 
ing to the ordinary processes of l«w, 

Avhatever the vahio of such a tnal may be. 

the fact that he has been impiJ^oneiJ 


without trial is an additional giiciance ^of 


Sf.itcs. Gatidhiji, in fact, has definitely 
placed the<o Sbtes outside tho oponttion of 
civil disobedience. The civil disobedience 
movement has not cron tlic remotest connec- 
tion with any hostile foreign Tower thrc.-ifcn* 
ing the scciirily of tJie British Dominions. 
Tlic most important and uigcnt reasons have 
been stated in the jirc.anihlo fitsf. llicso 


‘’'"HrhM been .mested end kept in confine- Imre iirthinc (o do' nifi< •''le- 
Begulatioii of Ib-’i. J«ai 


slTh .™'’nnliqDn1e<i’''nnd''™s|T ’frapon Iwd 
bo dnp ont from Ibe ExccnI.vc 
Armnnrv must make ono think hard. 

^ Duiiufr the 103 years lyhich pa^j 


• . ilo 7 fho weapons of dcslrucfioii used 

since iiioicascd m number. 


i" Bu^Gn'id 


arrest Tliero lem.ains to evamino oiilj| (he 
security of the Hrit^h dominion from... inter- 
nal commotion” In tlie OmriV Or/bift 
i}ic(to»ni» commotion is explained as 
inc.ining V'.fwwl eJisfurh-mce ; biistJe, con- 
fusion ; tumult, insurrection.” Evidently 
phvsical dNturbanco or bustle or confusion 
c.annnat be tlic rc.ison for tho arrest of any 


figbt IS ” "bM ilo ' nMpon riminir "m 'in.niTeclion mu4 Im.c beni 
revolt The Bnf - P Oandlii in a non- meant by commotion in the preamble. The 
in its aiscnals to j„t„p„.ifioa of 'fomfn ho.W.ly' 

liolenl noro meant in "infernal eMmnioliMi” mates it dear W 

of Oiosc Jlepnlations , uiitilorr the Itepnlntien intendctl flint men nnpkt 

E«al rnrt fo„ /" ’fi e Tl at sn”, nas U onesltd anj ilctainod infinileir nilhonl fnn 


rrccs of the vvv nf 1S'>7 will when there wai; citlici the n.. . 

U,e of IS., will when^ 

be clear from ns preaniiis . 
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internal insuiTectiou. G-andhiji has alvrays 
condemned violence — he has never been in 
favour of armed revolt. And there has not 
been any armed revolt since the starting of 
civil disobedience. The Chittagong raid was 
a small, isolated affair, and Gaudhi-jT and 
civil disobedience had nothing to do with it 

For these reasons, we hold that it was 
by an abuse of the Regnlatiou and probably 
by twisting its meaning that 3Lr. Gandhi 
has been arrested under it. 

’ Further, let us see who are the persons 
to be arrested under it .• — 

(i) ‘‘Against whom there may not be 
sufficient ground to institute any jndicial 
proceedings.” 2tr. Gandhi had been openly 
■(and even in his first letter to the ’ficeroy) 
writing and saying things for which many 
others have been sent to fail. Jforeover, ho had 
been breaking the salt-laws repeatedly after 
I’eaching Dandi. So there were sufficient 
grounds to institute judicial proceedings 
against him. It was unnecessary to detain 
him without trial. If tried, he would not 
have attempted to shield himself by denying 

or concealing anything done by bun 

(ii) "'Wheu such proceedings may not 
be adapted to the nature of the ‘'ase ” 
As judicial proceedings have been instituted 
jigainst other persons for doing what Mr 
Gandhi did, “such jndicial proceedings’* were 
■certainly “adapted to the nature of the case” 
of Mr. Gandhi. 

(iii) “When such proceedings may 

-for some other reasons be unadvisable or 
improper.” This clause provides ample 
scope for executive arbitrariness, often 
euphemistically called executive discretion. 
It need not be discussed here whether the 
servants of the East India Company were 
justified in arming themselves with such 
arbitray powers i but certainly in India 
under the British Crown, wiien it is claimed 
there is “Dominion status in action.” not the 
least remnant of such powers should be left. 
Gne cannot definitely say why in Mr. 
Gandhi’s case judicial proceedings were 
considered unadvisable or improper by the 
Bombay Government ; one can only guess. 

Even during the trial of ordinary 
political leaders, there is occasionally noise 
and sometimes disturbance. The Bombay 
Government probably “feared the multitude, 
because they took him for a prophet” 
(Matthew XXI, 4G) But it was not beyond 
the resources of that Government to make 
nrrangeraents for keeping the peace during liis 


trial The fears or incapacity of administrators 
ought not to lead to the deprivation of any 
citizen’s rights. 

Another probable reason why Mr. Gandhi 
was not tried may be that, whatever the 
charges preferred against liiui, iinprisouraeut 
for them could be only for a definite period, 
whether short or long. But it is the 
intention of the Bombay Government to 
detain him for as long a period as it 
desires — the words used in tlie warrant for 
his arrest are, “imprisonment during the 
pleasure of the Government.” This may 
bo a valid reason of State, but it is not a 
legal or equitable justification for depriving 
a man of his liberty for an indefinite period 
without regular trial. 

There may have been a third reason. If 
brought to trial in open court, Gnndhi-ji 
would probably have made a statement setting 
out his reasons for starting the civil dis- 
obedience movement, and this statement 
might have been an arraignment of the 
British Government. This statement would 
have reached the four corners of the earth, 
soon or late. Wliether right or wrong, 
there would have been many people in the 
world ready to believe m the Mahatma’s 
arraignment It is probable that the Bombay 
Government did not like to be confronted 
with such an indictment before the tribunal 
of the world public. 


Why Bombay Government Arrested Gandhi 

Just as some ruling and titular ifaharajas. 
some iandholders. some liot-abilities and 
many others have begun to condemn civil 
disobedience after the Press Ordinance has 
made it practically penal for newspapers to 
attempt to refute such coudenina'ion, so the 
Bombay Government issued its reasons for 
arresting Mahatma Gandhi after arresfiug 
him , aud making it impossible for him to 
attempt to refute its charges against him. 
Even murderers are allowed an opportunity 
to exculpate themselves To deny such 
opportunity to Mr. Gandhi is not sports- 
manlike. 

The first charge against 3rr. Gandhi is 
thus stated ; 

The cainpaiga of civil disobedience, of wiiich 
3Ir. Gaodlti hag been the chief insfte^itor and leader, 
lias resulted in widespread defi.ance of law and 
order and in grave disturbances of the public peace 
in every part of India. Professedly non-wolent, it 
has inevitably, like every similar movement in the 
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pxst. lea toads of violence. Ndiich l^’o as tho days 
pxss liecomo more froment ^\hllp -'Ip 
continual to deplore tlicso outbaviks of violence. U« 
protests nt’iinst Uio conduct of his unruly loUowers 
Fm'o Kno i-oater and maker aad it la evident 
that ho is no longer able to control tucm. 

It is true that there has been widespread 
defiance of law. Jlahatma. Oandlii wanted 
Hint tlio salt laws should bo defied and he 
is responsible for their defiance. Bat he 
wanted the satyngrahis to bo 
it lias yet to bo proved that all of them, or 
a majority of them or oven a small appreciable 
nurher et them laid violent hands o" anybody 
nr even retaliated after being assaulted in the 
most brow manner. We m.ake this guarM 
' statement, as wo cannot honestly say that 

ivhioli does Congress resolution 

debate "".ij, to meef the Viceroy's 

condemning ti e attempt ^ them- 

train showed that among 
selves there is Gandhi has nl 

believe 10 ‘ of tlie existence of 

along been , .j first letter to the 

those g™“P^' 

Viceroy o wr Sowever disorcanized 

It is common i ^^ngigaiflcant, it may .ba 

lliF^ritfenfS Uif US 

rtii?inr “C?vi 

organized vipien non-violence it 

Jr'S 

VeSs "ah- iflsi-n 

““vSS to wait any looser. 

on my .. . .jjjs nttempt to 

moreover, t, All p 1 and military 

British rule. ^ . police aQ“ 

■ accounts of 


excesses in various places and beheve 
at least some of these .accounts to be true, 
think that some of the guardiacs of 
law and order have been in those places 
the disturbers of the public 

Their behaviour may have naturally provopd 
all but the strict followers of Gandhi to 
retaliate. , 

There are, besides, hooligans ^nose 
profession it is to turn any abnormal situation 
to their own advantage. Agents provocateurs 
may also be at work. -When there arc so 
many groups of probable disturbers ox t 
public peace, it is unfair to hold ilr. Gandtu 
rosponsiblo for tho disturbances. 

It is illogical to conclude that it is 
Gandhi-ji’s non-violent movement which nas 
led to acts of violence. When there was n 
civil disobedience in the country, there ww 
OTavo disturbances of public peace, 
led to them? Post hoc proptcr 'ioc 

(“After this, therefore on account of » 
familiar logical fallacy. 

We believe there would have bwn 

disturbances of tho public peace even if 
Gandhi had not star ed his , non-violent 
movement ;-probably there would b?« 2” 
moro of tbem. It is probable that the l>a»f 
of violence ns a whole bas been waiting 
SCO whether Gandhi ran wm Swaraj 07 
his non-vioicnt methods and that only tU 
more impatient adherents of that party 
breaking out into sporadic disorders. 

It is not irno^to say ^ th^ 
followers are nanily. %iMiscipline ; 

slriot disepbae, 'u assaults 

so much so that they are not 

without rebbation. As h „ s„ei, 

unruly, their conduct ‘s j, u 

as to call for Pbolcsts- J l,aro become 

news to US that Ins p . 

weaker and weaker, an a 

loasor abb ^ "^“proS 

fn.;Vcy ° err“oe'ded arcFileaced and e 

-S^a,raS.Tchrrt..tUh- 

nis"nrt"o:?ysomeo..cia.sia^nombayhat 

f,rtaSySvoih:toaa|b^^^ 

in this condemnation of violence, t y 
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s»l30 either promptly enquire into and con* 
tradict all allegations of police excesses or 
equally promptly condemn all such excesses. 
Instead, we find everybody, including ifr. 
■Wedgwood Benn, praising the marvellous 
restraint and moderation and splendid services 
of the police. Evidently, all these gentlemen 
either do not read tho unofBcial accounts of 
•contemporary events or disbelieve them 
■totally. But whatever the causes of tho un- 
mixed praise of the police, it is to the 
interest of the Government that the public 
should not be allowed to believe that the 
■officials want only the non-official public to 
be non-violent but not their own men. We 
are far from stating or suggesting that all 
policemen have behaved in an uudesir.able 
-manner. Some have not done so. 

Some officials may say that though the 
•civil disobedience movement may not have 
•directly led to violence, it has produced an 
;atmosphere which is favourable to acts 
of violence. With reference to such an 
argument we should like to point out that when 
Hr. Gandhi first started the non-violent 
non-co-operation movement political murders 
and similar political crimes and attempts at 
■them decreased in number. Tijis is a historical 
fact. The present civil disobedience move- 
ment is also non-violent. It has also 
counteracted, though not to the full e.xtent, 
-the policy of the parties of violence. It 
'has also to be stated that the bureaucracy 
- will be able to realize by sober thinking 
the extent of its own responsibility for the 
creation of the aforesaid atmosphere. If 
official measares, actions and policy led 
people to believe that in the opinion of the 
■Government, force was the best and the 
■ultimate remedy and the best and most 
effective means to be resorted to under 
•various different circumstances, would it be 
.a matter for surprise if some shortsighted 
and uDspiritually-minded members of the 
•public thought that for them also force was 
-the best means for athiining their ends and if 
•they acted accordingly ? Is it improbable or 
incredible that, convinced of the futility of 
praying, petitioning, memorializing, protesting, 
•exhorting and reasoning, as on the one hand, 
ilr. Gandhi has started civil disobedience, so 
•on the other hand, the parties of 
'Violence have begun to follow their own 
.methods ? 


Other Reasons for Arresting Mr. Gandhi 

Some other reasons for Hr. Gandhis 
arrest are stated .by the Bombay Government 
in the following paragraph : 

It is natumllj' in Gujarat, where his pereonal 
inQuence is greatest and through which lie niarchetl 
from Ahmedatad to Dandi, that tJie effects of his 
campaign iiave been most felt. In this area, but 
chieiU’ in cerhiin Taluka^ lus followers have institut- 
ed a severe form of social boycott, accompanied by 
threats of expulsion from caste, by insult and 
contumely, and even by deprivation of food and 
water, wliereby they have induced a very consider- 
able number of the patels (village head-men) to 
resign, thus causing serious inconvenience to the 
administration. Even private persons who have 
remained loyal to Government have been exposed 
to this boycott, not eiccluding the members of the 
depressed classes, of whose interests Mr. Gandhi 
used to claim to be the protector. At the later 
stages, finding that neither the breach of the salt 
Jaws nor llie picketing of liquor shops and the boy- 
cott of foreign cloth were producing the results he 
desired. Mr. Gandhi has on several occasions incited 
the cultivators to withhold payment of land revenue 
and still more recently he has declared that he 
intends to march on tlie salt works at Dharasana or 
Chharwada and to take possession of the salt 
collected at those places, which is the property not 
Of Government but of the salt manufacturers. Such 
a raid oould cot, whatever protestations may be 
made, be conducted without the use of force and 
woold Inevitably be resisted by force by the agrias 
(salt-makers) and the police. 

It was shown in Toiotg India before 
Mr. Mahadev Desai’s imprisonment and 
Mr. Gandhi’s arrest that the accusation 
that patels bad been led to resign by intimi- 
dation or indirect force of any kind by 
3fr. Gandhi's followers was unfounded. 
That charge has been repeated here. 

Generally speaking, we are not in favour 
of depriving people of food and water, even 
if those persons were Mrs. Sarojiui Xaidu 
and the volunteers led by her ! "We hope 
none of those who kept them without food 
and water for Jong hours in the burning 
sun have been imprisoned without trial 

Undoubtedly people should have the liberty 
to decide with whom they are to have 
social relations and business trans.actlons. 

If shopkeepers do not like any particular 
Government servants and refuse to sell any 
articles to them, they ought not_ to be 
coerced, they should be reasoned with. By 
the by, what does the Bombay Government 
say to Mr. T. J. Patel’s charge tbat_ the 
officials of the (iovernment of India socially 
boycotted him when ho was Prosident of 
the Assembly ? Has any official been 
arrested for this offence ? 
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It is a rolM to ’ fiod from the vrords, 
"tho members of the depressed classes, of 
•n'lioso interests Jlr. Oandhi used to claim 
to bo the protector,” tliat official publications 
can pretend to be humorous and satirical. 
Tiie odicial ^^•ho indited this gibe may rest 
assured tliat Mr. Gandhi ivill, in spito of 
it, CO down to history ns tho tana who has 
done most to clianKO the attitude of the 
educated and orthodp.-c 
depressed classes and to compel tho British 
bureaucracy to declare thcmscircs ns the 
only friends of those classes. 

The Bombay GoTcrnment has fo™f<^ 
out from the liiddcn recesses of Mr. 

Snd tho secret of why ho incited eulliratore 
to withhold payment of 
why ho wanted to raid Dharasaaa . it is 
berauso his other slogans had fsj'^- B 
is to bo presumed, that is correct history. 

Non-navracat of taics is a method of 
civil dtobedienoe which tho Press Ordinance 
has labelled as an offence for jouroahsts and 
has f^oeuea ua _ Qj, encourage. But 

fa ia”soff S? 

consti^tional . .{ ladi.in Liberals, 

Gobhale, the SfJ^test ^ coostitu- 

held '‘''"■';W®“tlioti"h he advised ootreme 
tional ° to it la all demoorall- 

caution in 'f,” ‘ Lt°ips "grierances before 

oolly Boveraed countries, g^^^ j__ 

supplies i^Lmnrratically governed, if people 

country not demo . . taxes, in indirect 

resort ^0 X'thT prlcilde tiioy must of 
pursuance „^olty for such condoch 

courso pay 8j| ot heoorao a criminal , 

but tlie ! In India, in several 

one ■“,,'*®'“°otaod of non-payment of taxes 
places the mothoa o obtaining 

was adopted m ' ,yao did not p.ay 

Sees of grievances ^w^y or other, 

SrnSj'l-“„“tax”SmSSf- 

Lid inl'i^hv the word "raid” nod 
“ L t. ho meant by .„i.p a Therein 

ho wanted to ™ds*'‘ ^o official 
r '^has also “““sana is private property. 

Mr. o\itraost wearness m the 

firm conviction m** 
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if vjolcnco ivore etclulel from tho mothod? br 
whicli it was conducted, must before Ions come 
to a piicflful endins. “Events have shown tiiat 
tho laws of nature are iiiixorable . and that the 
history of the earlier non-co-operation raovemenb 
with its accompaniments of blood and fire, 
rcpait itself, if Mr. Gandhi’s campaign were allowed, 
to continue unchecked. 

The Bombay Government claim that the 
fact that tliey had not arrested Mr. Gandhi 
earlier than they did was due to toleration 
pure and simple. That they exercised 
toleration in his case, though not iu t^e 
case of other leaders, is true. That 

toleration may have been real toleration and it 
may be that Mr. Gandhi was arrested by 
mandate of the Horae Government, who m 
their turn were compelled to take this uep 
to stop the yells of the Die-hards. Bat 
it may also have been due to many wuses 
of a different character. At fir^t British- 
and Anglo-Indian papers looked upon 
contraband salt-making as something comic 
and farcical which would be shortlived. 
Probably officials also thought so, and benc^ 
they did not want to give it a long lease of^ 
lifc^ by arresting the chief 
When it was found that Mr. .Gaadbifr 
troupe of comic actors was not rnsigaihcnnc 
IQ numbers and was daily receiving new 
recruits, the official policy probably chaii^d 
iX that of arresting the other leaded and 
thus isolating him and leaving him without 
lieutenants. Perhaps it is probable that in 
vlow of Mr. Gandhi’s reputation and paf'bon 
r the world, it was thought iaadv^ablo 
to arrest him and thereby °^^“,.;,rban%s 
public opinion, before any seriou^dis 
Ld taken p ace. All these are mere {,a«.== 
The takeS for what they are worth 

"’■j. " We think tho conviction would 

'‘:Ks by liohi't' wt Suclcd”aa 

fras sought to oc // Tiolence 

^aTnorexoSd from tho official methods^ 

“Saaldw“th blood and firo, and why. 
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Private individuals of high character like 
irnhatma Gandhi iinreservcdl 5 ' admit their 
faults and shortcomings and blunders. But 
officials in no countrj', even when they are 
thoroughly honest, admit even their partial 
responsibility for any untoward event or 
situation — groups of officials in their collec- 
tive capacity certainly never do so. They 
are infallible and impeccable Thciefore, it 
would be futilo to try to produce in official 
minds even the disposition to suspect that 
perhaps there njight bo a very remote 
possibility that they and their agents might 
have something to do, directly or indirectly, 
with tljc genesis of disorders, disturbances 
and unrest. So we must leave them in the 
<iuiet enjoyment of the conviction that 
3fahatma Gandhi, ubosc creed is aMmsa and 
whose conduct is in accordance with it, is 
the direct or indirect cause and source of 
all violence and tho bureaucracy whose 
creed and conduct are not based on afiimsa 
are not in the least directly or indirectly 
responsible for any outbreak of volence. 


“The Statesman’s” Accuracy 
The Siaimnan writes ; 

“All tho excesses at Sliolapur l ave been on the 
side of the mob...." 

On the other hand, the Bombay Govem- 
Jnent’s communique, describing why and how 
troops were sent to Sholapur and martial 
Jaw was proclaimed there, contains the 
following paragraph : 

“Nearly all the ruoicurs of h/deoas brofa/itics 
by the mob which have been freely circulated are 
withoiit foundation. It ig not true that policemen 
were tied together and burnt alive, nor that one 
had his eyes gouged out. nor is there any suspi- 
cion V liatever tfiat two were thrown info a well. 
It is hoped that all the 8 missing men will yet 
be found.” 


Tho Premier on Labour's Indian Policy 

Speaking the other day at Seaham, Jfr. J. 
Bamsay HacDonald said that when the 
Labour Government was in office they wanted 
to appoint a. commission “which would have 
advanced Indian self-government very 
substantially.” 

“Just at that ircrcent a irojorhy (of what 
nationality ? Fd. J/. J?.l decided that Ecmefbicg 
(what thing 7 Ed . j/. R) should Le dene in Jedia 
which made it alsclutely imrcssible for us to 
take that step.” 


“la 1929, We came in determined to carry out ' 
Hie pledges given again and again by this country 
to India tliat she was going (when ? Ed., M. R) 
to enjoy Dominion Status.” 

But “just at that moment, the whole 

thing was put into the melting pot by” the 
civil disobedience movement, the Premier 
said. But this movement would not have been 
started if 3fr. SracDonald, Jfr. Wedgwood 
Bonn or Lord Irwin had told Mr. Gandhi 
the definite early date on which India “was 
going to enjoy Dominion Status.” Why 
did the Premier ignore this fact ? A vague 
promise is no promise at all. 

The Premier concluded by saying : 

Wo arc going through unchanged in our concep- 
tion of what the [undated] Indian goal is, but v ill 
never yield to forces which are contrary to demo- 
cratic Government and representative responsibilfy.” 

A less brave utterance was not expected. 
But a sentence in Jlr. Wedgwood Berm’s 
speech in the Commons on Jlay 26 would 
appear to show that tlie British people did 
yield to snei) alleged undemocratic and 
iinreprescDtativo forces. Speaking of the 
growth of self-government in the British 
CJomonwealth of Nations, Sir. Benn said that 
“sometimes it has come after clash and 
condlct.” However, that is merely of 
academic historical interest to us Indians. 
Mahatma Gandhi wants to convert English- 
men by the force of his and his country- 
men’s sufferings, not by physical force 
or violence. He and his countrymen , 
want that the British people should yield 
to the forces of humanity, justice, trntli and 
righteousness. It is to bo hoped that the • 
Premier, the Labour GorerD/uent nod the 
Bntish people are not determined not to 
yield to these force.'=. 


Tributes to the Indian Police 
In the course of the recent Indian debate 
in the British House of Commons, many 
members, including Mr. Benn, paid handsome 
tributes to the efficiency, restraint and 
moderation with which Indian policemen 
have been doing their duty in these difficult 
times. Some of them undoubtedly deserve 
such praise. But what of the numerous 
allegations of excesses and brutalities made 
against many of them, in many cases 
by eye-witnesses of unquestionable 
veracity, in newspapers all over India ? 
Do these news never reach England ? 
Or ore they all dismissed as mere fiction ? 
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f'”'* S"''"''"® ''"•nsinlo fl.e crowd in whic'i 

v^onimoiis it i-i jiiobable tliat sucli news sent were women and children also nreseni. 

by telcpniph nro fitoiipcd on the gronnil that pood crample of ih’ 

flioy nro intonclcd to further civil dis- of non-violence that had been mseiffod inti> 

obedience” lurincr enu uis- theni. Wien those in front fell down wounded 

• . {*/ fhe shots, those Itchmcl came forward i\ iih 

— • tJieir braists bared and exposed themselves to th^ 

people got as nianv 

Whnt Happened at Pesl.awar 7 15,* 

Tlioro IS a popular political demonstration : ,A young Sikli l^y came and stood in front 

tlio excited mob jeer and flirow stones at 
tlio polico iriio siniw oxcrnplarj- moiiaralion anoM^womaa sroinf 


and patience; this encourages the tqob 
still more, and tlio attack grows more 
furious ; at last in sheer self*defence the 
police or tho military nro compelled to 
firo ; dozens of men nro wounded and n few 
killed ; exaggerated rumours about the 
number of men killed and wounded are not 


_...ofd woman seeing her relatives and friend's 
being wocinded came forward, wa.? shot and fell 
down wounded. An old man with a four ye.ir 
old cluld on his shoiildccs, unabfe to brook (his 
brutal fliaughfor advanced, asking tlio soldier to 
firo at him, IIo was taken at Ins woid, and he 
also fell down wounded. Scores of such instanres 
will como out on further enquiry, Tho crowd kept 
standing at the spot facing the soldiers and were 


miinucr oi men ki led and wounded are not timo'to timc."unti] there were h^ip^ 

to bo boliQTCd : this has boon the happy of wounded and dying lying about. The Anglo-Induin 
official formula whicii has covered all tho naper _ of Mhore. which represents the oflicwl 


shooting incidents that hare luridly punctuated 
tho political raovornent of tho last bw weeks. 
And this was also tho formula which formed 
tho basis of flio official commiouque on the 
happonlogs at Peshawar. Questions in the 
House of Commons, repeated demands in 
India for an independent enquiry or an 
uncensored nows sorvico iiavo not succeeded 
in eliciting new facts from either the 
Secretary of State for India or the India 
Government. Tho Congress enquiry com* 
mittco has been refused entry into the 
Frontier Province, nod the reply to Pandit 
Hndaa Jlolian Halaviya’a appeal to bo 
allowed to take relief to the sufferers from 
tho disturb.ances, though less curt, has not 
been less decisive. 

T/ie trpshet of it ^11 is ih/it Sot somo 
time to como ye^ wo sliall not know tho 


view. Itself wrote to the etreot that the people 
came forward ono after anotlier to face tho firing 
and wjjcn they fell wounded tJiey wore dragged 
back and others came forward (o bo shot at This 
state of things continued from 11 ti/1 5 o’clock 
m tlio evening. ^V]len tlio number of corpses be* 
came too many the ambulance airs of tho Cfovcrn- 
ment took iJioin away, 


iVow for what purports to bo a military 
version of tho same affair. Jt is given by 
“Scrutator” of tlie Indian Daily ^laih 
“Scratator,” ivo understand, is tho editor, 
•Hr Wilson himself, who was formerly (ho 
editor of tho Pioneer. Wo shall quote the 
whole passage from tho Indian Daily A/hiV 
for Mny 10. 1030 : 


time wiiiu weal on ror very 

full details of tlie Peshawar incident. Jl^n- m the newspapers. ^V( 
wliile there is no want of , storios_^wJijcIi J 


A fairly senior niilifarj' officer told me 
ycstcixlay, with undisguised joy, sonio cfimpieieiy 
new details al»ont the sfiooliog at 1 cshawai. lovi 
can take it from mo," ho said, that the snoptine 
went on for veiy much longer |h.an h:w been stated 


0 taught llio. blighters a lesson 


forget and if wo were only 


profess to give cye-witnesses Our there shooting down the ngitarn^ 

Tt is wise not to place too much reliance were pointed out to them by 

on thorn Yet there is one point on winch tha Police. It was . not a ax«p of a few volleys. 


thorn, 

tho stories 


tho Stones circulating in Congress and ft was a case of confinuil shooting, 
military circles "Sree to such an extent as “Scrutator” docs not "pretend to befiovo 
to give a ;n-t»?a /hcic imi r moment that this bloodthirsty 

probability. Wo nro ^®Tho following cir- fellow really knows what imppened at 
shooting at /taken Peshawar” This scepticism nnreasomiblo ns 

cumstantial nccociot of ar- jt seems to us, is no inoro than natural m him. 

from tlio^ Presided pWab W«''H«hman should at Je.ast have some 


statoment 

Sbdiil .^“pL™s?'commillc0 nni’ puUis%a 

rroTm0i.0l Oonsress ^om ^ 




„„ci « l™'"!- O' Enalisk 


An Englishman should at Je.ast have some 
qualms of conscicnco before ho ceased to 
belicvo in tho chiv.alr}* of those who wear 
the British uniform. So far ns our rendm? 
ffoes; sdcIj anecdotes only tootim line un- 
consciously, 


with stories heard during the 
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groat \rar, when a Brifisli Corps Commander 
would be sayiu" cheerfully after a battle : *T 
fancy our follows were not taklnp many 
prisoners this morninp,” and when a British 
General would bo cnthnsiastjeally reJatinp 
how in a captured trench British soldiers 
had been killing oft German appellants 
for quarter, and how when another 
German appeared with his hands np one of 
them called out, “Ere ! where’s ’Arry ? 
’E aint ’ad one yet,” .and concluded with the 
explanatory remark that that was the “fighting 
spirit.” pp. 145- 

4G). 

According to what one’s predilection may 
be, one may wait for the report of the official 
Peshawar enquirj' committee and another for 
that of the no3i-ofilciaJ, and a third for those 
of both before forming hig final conclusions 
about many tilings relating to the Peshawar 
disturbances. But in the meanwhile one nwy 
without prejudice admire the cool courage 
displayed by numbers of Pesbawaris. In the 
state nent circulated by M. Abdul Qadir 
Kasuri and published in many newspaper*, 
wo read i 

“Two facts aro noteworthy in this connection. 
One is that of all the dead collected by tho 
Congiessmen theie was not one single instance 
even where there was the mark of the Imllet at 
tho Kick • in spite of fljo presence of the Itntish 
tj-oops patrolUns tho cit.r the picketing went on 
without a brc.ik and tJio batches of rohintects 
were sent accordins to the prograinmy.*’ 


Official and Non-official Peshawar Enquiry 
Committees 

Comments on the genesis of the Peshawar 
disturbances, cm what actually took place 
during the disturbances and on allied 
matters, mnst be reserved, now that two 
committees of enquiry, one official and the 
other non-official, are in session taking 
evidence. It need only be observed now 
that the refusal of entry to the N.-AV. 
Frontier Province to such men as Pandit 
JIadan ^fohan ilalaviya, ^Ir. T. J. Patel, 
etc, cannot but mate the public suspei^ 
that officialdom in that province is afraid 
of the full facts being known, and may also 
prejudice the public mind beforeb.and against 
the conclusions of the official committee, 
though both members of the official 
committee are High Court judges. ■ 


Blit the terms of reference of this com- 
mitted arc not snfilciontly comprehensive. 
It has been asked only to enquire into and 
report on the disturbances which took place 
in Peshawar City on April 23 and the 
measures taken on that day to deal with 
them. But no correct conclusions can be 
atrired at without considering the events- 
of a prior date whicli led to ,the incidents 
of April 23 and also without considering- 
what happened subsequently. It is w'ell 
known that the refusal of the Government of 
the X.-IV. F. Province to allow a Punjab 
Congress deputation to proceed to the former 
province to enquire into certain grievances of 
the Frontier Province people led to 
the events of April 23. 

The two High Court judges cannot find 
out tho truth if people cannot freely and 
fearlessly come before them and tell tliem 
all that they know unreservedly. Peshawar 
having been under military and police 
control and hence teiTorizcd, it is not very 
probable tliat people will freely come for- 
ward to give evidence and fearlessly tell 
all they know. Nay, it is not unlikely that 
many who were cyo-nitnesses of the incidents 
would be frightened away by the police, as 
happened during the Hunter Comnjitteo’s 
sittings in tho Punjab a decade ago. 

At present the local Congress leaders are 
under arrest, and, as the Obsert'er 

rightly says, “there is nobody to marshal 
the nou-official evidence In the present . 
condition of Peshawar, very few local law- 
yerj> will dare to appBjr for the Congress 
people and their sympathizers.’’ So the 
Kaiaclii paper suggests that 

"If this eaquirj’ is to bo a full and complete 
one, the Congress leaders who are either under 
arrest or lia\o been jailed, should be released 
temporarily to mai-sliai evidence and to engage 
the necessary legal help. 

The Government of India’s Press cotumunique 
says. "Subject to the e.vercis6 by the CJnef Com- 
missioner under the N.-W, F. P. Security Regula- 
tion (t922J of ills powers of eidusion from the 
Province— any person injured m tlie rio^s and the 
next of i in of any person who was killed or has- 
died from the inpines received during the nots^ 
may be represented before the cemmittee by 
coimstd.” It 13 quite clear from tliis that no lielpers- 
of the people of Peshawar outside the Isorth- 
■\\'esfein Frontier Province uiJi be peniiitted by 
the Chief Commissioner to go there to take a- 
hard in the presentation of fiicir case before the 
two judges. Under such circumstances, and the 
disorganized condition of Pesliawar, v Iiicli is under 
nulitary lale, we should be surprised if the enquiry 
would oe as complete, thorough and exhaustive as- 
it ought to be. The Court is, no doubt, a highly 
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judicial bwlv, but fho circumsfaflcos aficDdiD? the 
onquirj' will completely militate against its eeraing 
to thenglit concJtisions. Unless the Government 
roleasos the Confri'css leaders temporarily and 
allows outsido fnends with legal training to 
innrslial tlio case for the people, the report of the 
■cpmmitteo will not receive tint .approval which it 
ehould deserve from the public. 

Hr. Piilel’s uon-oTieial commiffee of 
cnqttiry will suiter to some extent from the 
same disadvatfhiges under which the official 
•one will labour, and, in addition, most 
probably, no official will give evidence 
before the Patel committee, though such 
evidence has not been excluded and will, in 
■fact, be welcome. It will be a further 
•disadvantage that the Patel committee has to 
Isold its enquiry outside the Frouther Province 
and outside Peshawar. As a set-off, many 
witnesses may appe.ar before it who ’may 
not appear or may be prevented from 
iippcaring before the official committee. 


“Dealers resent boycott campaiga."’ 
and goes on to quote its , correspondent 
that on a certain day 

“foreign clotli w.as in great demand.” 
uhile the Amritsar Fancy Eieccgocis 
Dealers' Association itself on tlie very d-iy 
passed the following resolutions; 


After ^th Hay. no goods will be accepted or 
will be s.il«ioIe on-mg to circumstances beyond the 
control of the Association, .... 

"That in any case any shippers or others phci' 
for aactioQ in or outside Amritsar any foreign 
cloth already indented by the members of this 
Association which, as the result of the above reso- 
lution liart been cancelled, directly or indireodj- 
tliose piircJiasing that doth uill be boycotted by the 
Association 


Whom to Believe ? 


‘U’^Iicn the pro-Goremtuent version of a 
certain affair differs from an account that 
goes against them, when, for example. \'awab 
Sir Dost Slobaramcd Ktiau. Chief of the 
Khalils, Nawabzada B K Hofianiraod Koau 
Khnn IVtizirzada, Captain Hissaiimuddra hliau. 
nnd other prominent Wians of llic Fronlicn 
mboso ednention .nPPn™‘i5- « not omto 


oue may be quite ready to believe— and 
indeed there should be no want of ‘loyal’ 
readiness to believe— that it is the pro-Govern- 
ment point of view which is correct«.aod 
true, and tho nationalist view liopelc'5':lj’ 
misleading and perhaps deliberately so. But 
we aro really left ntsolutely helpless ivhen fbe 
official or tho officmlly inspired nccoimts differ 
among themselves almost as much as llpiit 
from darkness. Jn a leaiflet distiihutcd from 
aeroplanes tlie Chief Commissioner of tho 
iVortb-West Frontier Frorioco told thoKhau®. 
Chiefs and loading men of the district and 
city Ih.at tho Congress vcJnnteers who called 
themselves K/nidn-i^Uiuhmtgars (servants of 
G 'd) were in rc.ihty 

(lie 


“iho scrv-ints of Gandhi. They wear 


whose ceil . .. . loynUy' «oiemnlr assure apparel cf the liDl«lievik, ihoy are no Ic-ts th.in 

proportionnto to the r loyony, soiinimj « tl;o, 'amc 

US that « » . atmosphere of nhicJi .voii bMnl in the HoijIicmk 

“Tf ronuircs not the 10.081 undersfandiDg to fimi om domimoQ “ 

— .ind n reference to the The ni.inifesto of A’awnb ^ Sir Dost 

•>' IE KIim zn.l Co .to 


nre crinunal^ly op^« 0 j jjyp pcfci red, is even moi-c annisincly explicit 

^"’this i>iint S'aro against Hoslems joimog hands . 


\\nth tho Hindus ^ ^ t t le rcmin's- £nn« mui;, «“w 

1 -1 rvarf nt least of tlie officwl text of oneself tliat Congivso i« in the p-y < 
while part J , . xi„ j.^njjat-ul-UIcma nists and thi-* huge .‘•ub'-idy .tho 

ihe resolution puss^d bj t fatira ol in preaching communist dtwfrines jum 

TTind only seven days before tho « sabnes to its mowt'crs and ofliei>Wr«. 
♦le ^Frontier Chiefs w.as issued, runs at, -j'or tIiisic.ijon. tho^e mi^giuded J o?lcni 


this point 

‘■ft requiivs htfto. effort. 


they “sav. to sali^b' 
V of the Coiiim'i- 
Convives u'od 
and iviyirg 


«).a 


tiie I'Tontiei Yhe 'aiV of a'fcw nipec'! follow the Congrc''®. 

follows: . . /„,p,7oni offho rounfrr an? innUng theiiwclvos liablo to prowntion under 

j'ljJe mt'to Iro™™'''',',' ""‘■On"Snh(- iiiwl common commnnist Joctm'; 

fnmiS oPPOOls If t™. ootn.K .•.» mcnlo-r, of ,1m pralCm,. I he folo.o, .n.llmc.. 


Jshamic )>ci?onm la' . on. ncn-vio ent J‘ra.-c,ie Ik? an c.ic-ot>oneraml « 


CongJ^s5. carry f”, ^'IwcmsnalKcT per=oeutiou shouW Ik? an c.ic-or>oner ami a 
with tlio , 1 . courage, real ana oeicnH.n i ^ pTvpagaml-u . _ . , , 

for freedom o\.'U»pIe, when Tiic "•TJje«c Jto}4eM«t dctfrines, vbuh are frer-v 

or. to take pold he.ndlincs that propoundeil by, Cor8re««. are ncairst tl,e toc-f 

Statesman proclaims in pj Sbamt’ 


Amritsar 
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This is spJendld ! But, iiafortnnately, tlie 
Secretary of State for India himself gare the 
whole game away when in reply to a 
question put by Sir ’William Davison (G. South 
Kensington) told the House of Commons that: 

“There -was no evidence tliat Communist agents 
were responsible for any of the recent disturbances 
in India, . although the use of red uniform and 
the carrying of the hammer and sickle as badgts 
were mentioned in some of the oSiclal telegrams.” 

But as communications to the Frontier are 
strictly censored and the whole area elTectaally 
insulated, we daresay this indiscretion of Mr. 
Bonn’s will cause no embarrassment to tho 
publicity experts of the Frontier Province. 


The Duty of Lying 

It was samples of oEBcial or officially 
inspired propaganda of this bind perhaps 
which prompted Mahatma Gandhi to write to 
Lord Irwin that : 

“The officials, I regret to have to say, have not 
hesitated to publish falsehoods to the people oven 
during the last five weeks.” 

The soul of truth that he is, (though 
incidentally it rau«t be mentioned that the 
2Iormng Post called him a crafty Bania*), 
f he does not understand that there are 
times when lying becomes a duty. There is 
no more wittier exposition of this duty than 
a chapter in C. E. Montagnei’s famous boob. 
Disenchantment. It was a melancholy lesson 
that war propaganda taught At the end of 
the war one of his comrades in the trenches 
^carae and told him : 

They tell me we’ve pulled through at last 
all right because our propergander dished out 
better lies than what the Germans did. So 1 say to 
myself. “If telUn’ lies is all that bloody good m war. 
what bloody good is tellin’ truth in peace.” 

Tet, as Mr. Montague writes, 

Most of the fibs that we used in the •w.ar were 
mere nothings, and clumsy at that. When, the 
enemy raided our trenches in the d«id winter 
season, took fifty prisoners, and did as he Jihea 
for a wjiile— so much as he liked that a court of 
inquiry was afterwards held and a colonel deprived 
of his command— we said in our official communi- 
que that a hostile raiding parh' had entered, onr 
trenches but was “speedily driven out, leaving a 
,, number of dead.” 

But Mr. Montague hoped for better things 
for tho future. Then, he wondered, whether 
they would 

“mobilize our whole Press, conscribe i t for 

* But pace the Morning Post the English are 
a nation of Banias. 


active service under a single control, a— let «s 
be frank— a Father-General of Lies, tho unshaming 
strategic and tactical lies of the ‘tho great wars’ 
whicli ‘make ambition virtue,’ and sometimes make 
mendacity a virtue too ?” 

Id any case, 

“Under tlie new dispensation wo should have 
to appoint on tho deolamtion of war, if wo had not 
done It already, a lar^e Stall Department of Press 
Camouflage. Everything is done best by those who 
have practised it longest. Tho best inventors and 
disseminators of what was untrne in our hour of 
need would be those who had made its manufac- 
ture and sale their trade m our hours of ease- 
Tho most disreputable of successful jonrnalists and. 
‘publicity experts’ would naturally man the upper 
grades of the war staff. The reputable journalists 
would labour under them, trying their best to- 
conform, as you say in drill, to the movements of 
the front rauk. For in this new warfare the- 
joumahst untmthful from previous habit and training 
would liave just that advantage over the journaUst 
of chiracter which tho Regular soldier had over 
the New Army officier or man in the old.” 

The author of Disenchantment would 
probably be for recruiting only British, 
journalists for the suggesied Staff Department 
^of Press Camouflage. But the claims of Anglo- 
lodiao (old style) journalists should not be 
overlooked. And, were it not for the colour 
bar, one might even commend to bis notice 
the qualifications of a very few Liberal and 
Swarajist journalists in India. 

But probably Mr. Montague or some other 
British humorist will himself find out alL 
this in course of time. For, he would be a 
bold man who would say that all the lessons 
of the great war and all that can be garnered 
from Britain's far-flung empire have been 
fully assimilated and utilized by the British- 
people ! 


The Duty of Christians 

There is an editorial note on the 
present political crisis in India in The 
Kational Christian Cb?i«ci7 Review, the 
organ of the National Christian Council of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, , in which it is 
stated : 

there ha? come into being" a campaign of 
dvil disobedience that, iiowever non-violent in 
principle, tends inevitably to stir the passions of 
men. We gladly pay tribute to Government and 
Mr, Gandhi for the admirable restraint that lus 
marked the campaign so far ; but recognize that 
the straiu imposed, particularly on the . police and 
the more adventuresome devotees of disobedience, 
is one not easy to be borne. As Ciiristians our 
dulyis clear’. IVe must uphold at^all hazards- 
the late of the land, and at the same time see that 
it is administered with equity.” titalics ours). 
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Wo wish llio editors li.id not added the 
last clause. For lip sorrico to lii?h principles, 
convenient as -it is for politicians, leaves a 
-very disagteeaUo impression when it conies 
' from the mouth of a missionary. Let 
Cliristians uphold the law of tlio land by all 
means, but why drag ' in equity ? Is every 
law of every land equitab lo ? Is jvery l“w 
•of British-ruled India equitable ? If Chmt 
• came to” India today, he irould at least be 
imprisoned without trial. . . ^ 

Perhaps. Christian missionaries have not yet 

foreotten the lesson tauglit by the early 
history of the Christian .’''""j, “5° 

mnn-violent determination of tneir 
:Trel ° onists to assert their taedon. of 
.ronsoimeo led inevitably to popnlar note. 
seSn and offences against the majesty of 
the Roman Empire, and in order to ^a'C Iho 
social fabric from the altaots of these 
■ dangerous "revolutionaries' , peperaition had 

^"oi Emperors were wrong., hnt 

the law ol the nwoe ,,5 g,vcs 

India ? R Government and Oandin for 
.igml praise “> i. it because, as 

admirable would say, both 

.|';:^SiS and Gandhi begin with the same 
iletter ? ^ 

For Uw and Order and-Booie. 
have epoten |ibovc^ SLslLs’"’ W 
'■®rdr'uor“reSh-J,''';‘i Sf ChriS 

■sanctioned the 4 

for the sake 0 g"j„s,,irc much fspect or 
■Order not bkcly to jmd m the 

fear And that '’»s 

at JirraeosioElh Tl nSy 

-dan volunteer, 


died in hospital. Wliat is written below is 
based on nil .account furnished by an eye- 
witness who holds a responsible position and 
is a competent observer : 

The shooting at _ Jlymensingli took place 
as a result of the picketing of the Goverc- 
nient country-liquor and intoxicating drop 
depot by the Congress volunteers. All tlie 
country-liquor and other intoxicants required 
by the dealers of the district are delivered frem 
three depSts. one at 3Iymoiisingli, and the 
other two at Bhairab Bazar and 'Langail 
respectively. Of these that at irymensingh 
is by far tlic largest. Congress picketin? 
at this depot, therefore, was particii ally 
affecting the excise revenue of tlie' district 
For about a fortnight before the d.iy ft 
shooting the volunteers had been pickefiD? 
at the gates of the depSt and dissu.idin? 
tlie vendors who came to -buy their storeN 
bv entreaty and pumiasiou. In every ea«e 
the dealers complied with tlioir request ana 
went away without making any piirchnsc’ 
There was moral pressure certniuly. 
no one complained of intimidation or 

violcnce.^^^^ 14tli. tho last day on which 
delivery had to bo given of n largo consign- 
ment of conutry-liquor and oanja iipo“ 
the indent of a number of c«i ^ 
vendors wl.o had deposited tlio money Jj 
tho treasury, failing whicii tho ordop worn 
1)0 cancelled, tlio autlioritics took mor 
energetic steps At about --SO c- , 
District Magi«tr.ate. Mr. 0. S. Dutt, , 

of the S,nroi Nnhni Dull M™""",' •'|'.° alo of 
of Cnlcnlte m. J .in irdent profo"o<l 
social reform, accompanied by lU!- jg 

omcors. niotoml down to llio '^"^ 1 ' ,i '„or 
SCO iboul the e,-.fe delivery of 

and (jniyo for llio consiiniphon of tlio po p 

of the district. Ife, wo pofiptend. toU “ 

;t”'h.:?ir‘ti,o‘;rwe";?''l.oj!’'^i^\£ 

srr ”p”.oo""'ron XrrfT;go force .< 

!;Sl?.nS:ed:;i.rLnrAno”t..» 

mo volnnleers at once threw tlicmsclic «' 
™ grenud and the carl could not ad.ooc 
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Tlio bfficer-in-cliai'^e gavo orders io the 
police to remove the volunteers. The 
policemen caught hold of tliem one by one 
and began to tlfrow them away from in 
front o! the cart. But as soon as some 
volunteers wero thrown away others rushed in 
and took their place. This went on for some 
time, and when it was seen that the volun- 
teers could not be removed by this method 
order was given to beat them. Then began 
a contimrous use of lat/ii'i on the prostrate 
bodies of the volunteers, who neither stirred nor 
offered any resistance. They were beaten, trampled 
upon, kicked and poked by the policemen. Tlieir 
behaviour, we are assured, provoked the 
admiration — strange as it may seem — even 
of the officials present, one of whom, it is 
alleged, said that "the volunteers were 
doing very well and were non-violent” 

By this time about three tliousand people 
had gathered round. They were natawlly 
excited by the sight of inoffensive and 
unresisting men being beaten in this manner. 
Some of them, swept off their feet by emotion, 
rushed in and joined tbo volunteers on the 
ground, while others began to throw brickbats 
at the police. This w.is the signal for the 
firing, the order for which was given by the 
Additional District 'Magistrate, Mr. S. C. 
Ghatak. 

While the firing was going on on one side of 
the warehouse compound, the excited crowd on 
the other fell upon the liquor cart, which had 
•made some progress, broke open the barrels 
and the tins and set fire to the cart. During 
the firing some of the crowd ran 
away but the volunteers and 'the greater 
majority remained where they were and took 
their chance of getting wounded. 

When tiie firing stopped a still greater 
crowd gathered round the place. Their 
attitude was very threatening, but the volunteers 
entreated them to remain non-violent In any 
case, no attack was made upon the police. 
After some time Mr. Dutt, the Magistrate, 
came down and himself escorted back tbo 
police and the officials to their lines. 

The number of wounded in this 
particular incident was about one 
luindred and fifty, of whom about S7 were 
admitted into tho hospital. Picketing is 
being c.arried on .as before, and no liquor is 
being taketi out from this depot. 


‘‘Gandhi On Hiss Campaign.” 

The follo^ving ^ has appeared in the 
Smulaij ' Times of London, dated April 27, 
1930 : 

We are indebted to the Associated Press of 
America for the full text of the foilowing message, 
which Mr. Gaudiii iias addressed to tlie people 
of tliQ United States 

Tiie nationil demaad is not for immediate 
establishment of Independeace, but is a prefi- 
minary step to a Conference, that must tako 
place if iudepaudence is «- to , bo established 
peaeefiilly. to remove certain prime grievances, 
chiefly economic and moral. Theso are set tortU 
in the clearest possible terms in lay letter, 
miscalled an ultimatum to tho Viceroy. Those 
grievances include the Salt Tax, which iu its 
incidence, falls with cquil pressure upon rich 
as well as poor and is over lOdO per cent, of the 
cost price. Having been made a raonopoli^. it has 
deprived tens of thousands of people of their 
supplementary occupation and tho artificially heavy 
cost of salt tias male it very difficult, if not 
impossible, for poor people to give enough salt 
to their cattle and to their laud. 

This UQuatufal monopoly is sustainocl by laws, 
which are onlv so-called, but which are a 
denial of Jaw. They give arbitrary powers to 
police, known to be corrupt, to Jay their hands 
without warrant on innocent people, to confiscate 
their property and otherwise molest them in a 
hundred ways. Civil-resistance against the laiva 
has caught ffio popular imagination as nothing 
else lias within my experience. Hundreds of 
thousands of people, including women or clnldrou 
from many villages, have participated in > tiio 
open manufacture and sale of contraband salt. 

Alpeoed Assaults 


This resistance hag been ansavered by 
barbarous and unmanly repressions. Instead of 
arresting people tiie authorities have violated 
tho persons of people who have refused to part 
with salt, held generally m their fists. To 
open their fists, their knuckles have been 
broken, their necks have been pressed, they 
liavo been even indecently assaulted till they 
have been rendered senseless. Some, of theso 
assaults have taken place in tho presence of 
hundreds and thousands of people, wlio, 
although well able to protect tho victims ‘and 
retaliate being under a pledge of non-violence, 
have not done so. It is true, that violence 
has broken out in C.i]cutta. Karachi. Ciiittagong. 
and now Peshawar. Tiio Calcutta and ICarachi 
events should be isolated from those at Chittaioiur 
and Peshawar. The Calcutta and Karachi 
incidents were an imnulsive outburst on the arrest 
of popular leaders. The Chittagong and Pesliawar 
incidents, though also caused for the same reason, 
seem to have been serious and well-planned afTairs, 
though wholly unconne.cted'with each other ChitLv 
gong bang in the extreme c-ist and Peshawar being 
in the north-west border of India. „ . , , 

These disturbances have so far not aliecteu other 
parts of India, where civil disob^iance lus been 
going on in organized fashion, and on a mass scale 
since the 6tii instant. People in other parts have 
remained non-violeat in spite of great provocation. 
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A Co^Si'XBVCV 

This amounts to notiuns more or less than a 
delifierafe conspiracy to conceal tlie truth about the 
Indian situation from the British public. The press 
iu^Jndia lias been muzzled, and an attdmpt is now 
being made to muzzle the press in Great lintiin. 

It is well known that a cable i-clatm{» to 
assaults on Red Cross ambulance men and the 
damaging of the ambulance and destniction 
of their medical equipment in Knlikapur was 
sent among others to the SecreUrj’ of State 
for India and that it was stopped. Was that 
cable “intended to further civil disobedience” ? 
And is there legal authority to stop a telegram 
to the Secretary of Slate for India ? 


Contradictory Statements in the Commons 

During the recoct debate in the Commons, 
it was sbught to be made out that the Gandhi 
movement had onl.7 a small number ot 
adherents and they wore mostly urban people, 
with which fact, if fact it be, one need not 
quarrel. If stay-at-bomo Britishers want 
to live in a fool’s paiadise, let them. 
Earl Winterton opined that, c.vcept m 
certain districts, the extiemists “had no 
real contact with the peasants. Therefore, 
even though the movement was based on 
Sinn Fein, tljere was not so much substance 
behind it.” Sir Samuel Hoarc “commented 
that taking full account of the graritv of ail 
incidents, the trouble was confined to certain 
definite centres, mostly urban, which seemed 
to sliow that there was no general movement 
against the Britisli-raj.” 5fr. Wedgwood Benn 
himself seemed to imply some such thing 
wiun he said that “t!ie vast majority of the 
people in India, even in urban areas aud 
certainly in rural areas, pursue day by day 
their aiocations under tbe benevolence of 
settled and ordered government.. .” 

With these opinions, e.yplicit or implicit, 
contiast the following views of lilr. Wedgwood 
Benn, expressed on tlio same day and 
occasion : 

“We are not defiling merely T\ilh ordinary 
ontbrc.'iks of lawlessness. If wo were dealing merely 
with lawles'sness, the fash •\^ouM be a \ierv 
simple one. We are dealing (I do not know whether 
it IS fully realized in tins Cominiltec) with an 
insurgcuce of national and racial aspirations. ’ 

The population of India is a prcdoioinaatly 
rural population. If our -village people have uo 
or little part in the aspirations voiced 
from a thousand platforms and throogh 
numerous newspapers, how can these 


be called nafionnl and racial aspirations 
with whoso “msurgeneo”— mark the word— the 
British people have to deal ? 

Tbe fact is there are more villages than 
towns affected by the Gandhi movement. 
Ko conipleto census has been taken of the 
villages to which the movement has spread. 
From certain figures published in Yoiwg 
India of ilay 8, v\e find that contraband 
salt is manufactured in more than 500 
villages in district Cliaropnran aloncandin about 
500 more villages in district Saran, both in 
Bihar, which is not a seaside province. 

Indians do not believe in official or 
British estimates of the strength of popular 
movements in India As for the British 
people, it is worse than useless to keep 
them in ignorance or deceive tliem. They 
are sure to have a rude awakening some day. 
And then ? — 


“To Use Weapons When Necessary” 

During tho Indian debate “General Xnox 
(C) considered that the police were asked to 
do too much. He forecast more trouble 
unless the military authorities were allowed 
to use weapons when necessary for the 
maiateuanco of order.” It is a known fact 
that tho military authorities do uso >7Qap0QS 
Did tho worthy General then mean to suggest 
that they wcie allowed to use weapons when 
not necessary for tho maintenance of order, 
and that they should be alloucd to do so 
only when necessary for tho m.aintoaanco 
of order ? 


Mr. Wedgwood Bean’s Spoecli on India 

It xvould require a biggish pamphlet to 
Ciposo all the fallacies, inaccuracies, half- 
ttruths, ami instances of snpprcsno rcri and 
suggcslio falst contained in Hr. Wedgwood 
Beun’s long, rambling and unimpressive, 
speech in the House of Commons during 
the Indian debate. There is not a topic 
dealt witlj in it which Indian publicists 
have not discussed in detail repeatedly. 
Eien the platitudes relating to Britisli 
aims and methods in India with which 
ho concluded his oration have no no%e]ty 
in them. They are trite, stale and well-worn, 
and will fall fiat on nationalist India 

He has drawn a roseate picture of India’s 
trade and finance, on which subjects the 
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reader is requestM^ to, peruse Dr. If. femha’s 
notes in this issue,' Mr.^Denn lias not told 
the world that most of India’s trade is in 
foreign , hands, and that tho sterling loans, 
including tho recent £ 7 millon ono at a 
high rate of interest, mean not only an 
economic loss to India, bqt are methods of 
draihing^away’wealth from India andkeeping 
,hcr in, economic and political bondage. It 
is unlnio to say that 80 per cent, of the 
public debt in India is represented by pro- 
ductive assets, such as railways. Not to speak 
of previous years, even now railways are 
not paying concerns in tho business sense, 
as' has been shown by Dr. Sinba elsewhere 
in tiio present issue. AVhy is it that the 
prico of Indian Railway stocks has fallen 
heavily, as shown by Dr. Sinh.a ? 

Railways ore certainly a great facility. 
Rut it ought not to bo ignored that they 
aro indirectly responsible for the decay of 


The impression which tho following 
sentence conveys is far from the truth and 
will not deceive Indians, though others may 
be misled thereby: 

■‘.~Tlio Government of India is looking won* 
and nioro for approval and support to the 
ture and Indian publjc opinion, and though it m.i}’ 
Ix) embodied in no clauses and no sclicdules, tliat in 
itself is .a real, effective and. 1 beliovo. l.i'iing 
growtliintho measure of self-government vhioh 
India even under tho present constitution ixj.«sesscs.’ 

Undoubtedly I And that is why wo are 
now living under Ordinaco-rule and why 
India's greatest political leader is detained 
in jail without trial for seeking a real 
measure of self-government" — to mention 
only hvo facts. 

Mr. Beun lias said nothing definite as to 
when and how Indianization of the Army 
coming, that is, ho is silent on a topic in 
which Indians aro most interested. The 
passage devoted to tho toy Royal Indian 
Marino contains some praise of “the 


our indigenous industries, for tho exploit- .. 

ation of India and for the spread of diseases present boys under training," which would 
like malaria. In the zeal to spread railways, have had some value if thousands of such 
partly in the interests of British merchants boys were under training. "Already (hero 
in cenernl and of iron-mongers in particular, is one officer, an Indian enginoor sub- 
our ’waterways have been neglected, result- lieutenant’’ WJiat astounding generosity - 
inff in tlip deear of tlic indigenous water- And ono must bo overwliclmod uitii 
Wuo traffic great damage to agriculture .a feeling of gratitude _ to road 
nnJ nwrlicd decline in public licaltli. iriiy farllicr tliat, in India inliabilcd by cnly d-d 
did Mr Bcnn have nothing to .'ay on oor millions of pcojilo, such a largo number a 
did Mr iJcnn nave ^ l,,„o ? |,,ivc passed for the engineer’s branch 

and aro now under gaining, and three 


water-ways? And on agriculturo ? 

It would not' be possible to 
, irrigation or any other largo topic in the 
'couree of this note. Suffice it to say that 
w" irrigation projects are not gonemll) 
iiiTdcrtaken in response to popular demands. 
Onmo rntton-crowing and wheat-growing 
tracts aTO*irrigatcd, mainly or partly because 
Main wants India’s cotton and avhrat But 
Wiliam Willcocks’ ideas for irrigating 
'Bongnl a." not looked upon ivith favour by 
.British officials concerned. 


appointmeuts liavo been offered for compehfmn 
among Indian boys on tho dMorcantllo Marine 
training ship Dn/fciin !” 


“The Goal is Accepled" 


Kciicatiiig some words from the Vicemy 
announcement, Jlr. Renii 
stands. Tho goal is accepted, and simil.ir 
words, which Imre been icpc.afed oil uou'^rmn. 

j-jt no frt wlirn Indl.l 


■'SeTumber of “iido ™illa ^"rno iadS e„ as' fa a hen India 

tint R. 1 V that most 01 allowed ' 


'but Mr. Bonn does not say 


■ tTcm MoSto that «dd,^ : "I 


It is 




of diily on cotton is an cxamldo .voild ho likely to ignore 

.t au^ ‘i.i.nrfr’ ftf thc Oovcm- Jf'' i s* niTBrnt 1 s uropo'-ais 


*\'°rj?5Son^MhoTibcri?"of thc Oovcm- came to pic^cnt ifs propo^H 

of rcco„ni accuracy marks Mr. -PoTiinmcnt.” Th.it is bc.iufifully 


oi recu„.i.n- accuracy mams .nr. p_-iun,ent.” Th.it is bc.iufifully 

statement that ■'cvciTbody non-comaiital. The ^ reprcscntatiiTs ^ to 


Renn’s statement 

willing }“ %'Sing on onr Medical Dcg^ 
Coniniission, resentment to 

ho entirely Hritish Ocncral 


which the ■ riven rise « 

Sln"moS reon and the lay public 


and non-comniji.u. .iut .. 

the conference aro to bo chosen ^ 
OovernmenL They can be e.i'i 
ac to make sulishmtial agreement i 

II onl? such an agreement poss.hlp ns Indian 
naUonalists would repudiate. 


If, however. 
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even under such circumstances, a substantial 
agreement of an acceptable character rrcro 
reached, the British (roverDroent may literally 
keep its promise not “to ignore it” by simply 
examining and rejecting it or its most 
important portions. 

At present oven the leading Liberals in 
India are agreed that the Round Table 
Conference can be of no use unless Sfahatma 
Oandhi attends it, and that no constitution 
can be smoothly worked unless it had the 
approval of him and his party. "Without 
him no one can deliver the goods. But Jlr. 
Benn could not spare even a passing notice to 
!Mr. Gandhi’s gesture from jaii as conveyed 
in the interview given to Jfr. Sloconibe, the 
Daily Herald correspondent. On the contrary, 
questioned in the Commons on Blay 26 
regarding that interview, Mr, Benn said he 
gathered that the granting of permission for 
the interview was to some extent due to a 
misunderstanding that would not recur. Tins 
is cryptic to a high degree. It has been 
surmised that, ns the Daily Herald is a 
semi-official Labour organ, the interview was 
meant to ascertain whether iSIr. Gandhi’s 
views had undergone any change owing to 
his incarceration ; but seeing that he has 
practically laid doivn his old terms, the 
interview has been diplomatically characterized 
ns due to a misunderstanding and treated as 
of no importance. But if it had indicated 
any weakening in Mr. Gandhi’s attitude, 
probably it would have been e.xploited to 
the full and the interview would not hare 
been said to bo due to a misunderstanding. 

“The Future Position of the Minorities” 

Great anxiety was professed for the 
future position of the minorities. The 
difficulties arising out of the existence of 
minority communities have been aggrav.ated 
during British rule. In pre-British days, 
Hindus and Musalmans did not bum one 
another and exclude one another from educa- 
tion and office as Protestants and Roman 
Catholics did, and as both persecuted and 
excluded the Jews. Yet the British constitu- 
tion never made any provision for the 
representation of minority comrouDJties. 
Still England is free and independent 
Evidently present-day Englishmen are 
greater weli-wishers of Indian Jfusalmans, 
non-Brahmans, etc., than their ancestor were 
of British Jews and Roman Catholics, 


•n? 


“Divide and Ruie” 

According to ilr. Benn t 
There are some who rely oo the archaic maxim 
"Divide and rnic.” Tliat is not the principle on 
which our Commonwealth has been built up •• 
It is of no interest to us that these difficulties 
should persist.” 

It may be that the speaker was a sincere 
opponent of the dindc ct impera policy. 
But bis speech laid great stress on the fact, 
as he believed it to he. that Musalmaus have 
held aloof from the Gandhi movement almost 
in a body, winch is not true And 
Mr. Benn’s personal dislike of that 
maxim \YouId not pro^e that it was 
not used in building up the British Empire 
and did not even now claim a very large 
number of adherents. For instance, in the 
course of the very debate during which the 
Secretary of State spoke, 

“Sir Samuel Iloare considered tho situation to 
be more favourable than it uos ten years ago. 
because Ihen the Mosiems were solidly agaiust 
us and the depressed classes liad little of their 
picsent influence. He $aid that our duty was (o 
fake adrantage of such faiowaUe eo)idition8 and 
press steadily forward with a procramme on- 
which all tiiree parties were agreecf.” (Italics'' 
ours. Ed.. H. R) 


“What More Can We Do ?” 

3Ir. Bean concluded ; 

“We Jiave put forward a policy of which wo 
are not ashamed. have invited responsible 
representatives of India to come and confer. "What 
more can we do 

A suggested answer is : “You can definite- 
ly declare that the Round Table Conference 
is for framing a Dominion constitution for 
India, giving her the same political rights 
as Canada enjoys — a constitution uhich will 
begin to be worked in the course of, say, 
two years. And you can and should make 
a whole-hearted attempt to exorcise from 
the minds of all Conservative, Liberal and 
Labour Imperialists the secret • desire to 
exploit the existence of different partie.s and 
sects in India for the purpose of indefinitely 
postponing the attainment of self-rule by 
India.” 

After Mr. M’'edgwood had concluded, 

“3Ir. Fenner Brockway said th-at he had <lonc 
his utmost to get Indian representatives to the 
Konnd Table Conference, but its conditions and 
the refusal of an amnesty had doomed the 
Conference.”' 
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British Parliamentary Minority Views 
Tlio vast jnnjority ot Mcmliers of 
Fnrliamcnt of nli Britiali political pnrtios 
support tlic present rcprcssivo policy in 
India. Tliat need not discouraso or dnunt 
any Indian. However, that is not what 
wo wanted to stress. Britisliers in these days 
profess to nttacli creater importance to the 
views and interests, or wliat nro supposed 
to ho the views and interests, of minorities 
in India than to the views of the majority. 
Following tliat fasliion to a sligtit extent, 
may wo bo allowed to transcribe below 
wliat a small minority .group said during the 
recent Commons debate on Indian affairs . 
rninnel I C Wcdgwootl ILali. Nowcastlcl cv- 

tS colld live acted diirercntjy wnder the 

>’“«5o"‘S5d thal to 

bvToStaTeople and mjbodyin India woiitd 

“'’?.‘'*i“w'dowoo'd'* nrccd°'stc°'r being taken to 
}yw«ni?n JAnio?" Indians that justice was 

rikK xai''s 

SK?|‘S.liV^g»^d'"f,^ British 

coiiml lo“e used oleerv'cd .also 

Jlr. Wedgwood Bona . It ' i nniver- 

Sr''S‘''.he « 0 , Jlcliaminedans 

''Hr'* j’^yiar'icy : I* not Peshawar a 90 per oenL 

■Mniiiriimcdan ^ . Tiiit’s true, but pencr* 

j'lr Wedgsvuod i.avo lic!A aloof, and 

"“oS' ot 11.0 ar.nam.enls 

nr:- 

will weigh tb ^ is gospel 

tvuS'and «”T.ircs "0 neighing and venfiea- 


tion. But non-official information deserves 
only to be condescendingly weighed. 

3Ir- V. J. Brown : A^'hat is llie duty of a 
Idaliour Govcrnineut ? , , t i,-..* 

3Ir, Wedgwood Bonn : The duty of a Lwn- 
Government is to carry on Government (tncenwi 
Mr. Brown: Ido not ).nowwhat tho iioD. 
(rentlemau mean®. If I might reply. I 
that t!io last thing a laabour Govcrninent ought to 
do in India is to earrj; on the dyty worio oi 
British Imperialism fllon. Members : bhame ). 

Mr. Bennn : The lion, gentlemen. speaUng jn a 
rhetorical w,ay. spoke about tins "’04' 
l«iop carried on. Is peace being niainfamea la 
tlio interests of some external agency ? is 

peace licing maintained in tlic interests of lnu.a 

Itself ? I do look forward to tho day 'vhen Indian 
liberties shall enlarged and "-hen ind'a snan 
mko her place as a fullv sc f-govcrning Df" ' 7 “ 
.among other Dominions of tiie Empire. Is ^ j 
us to hand over to licr a legacy of anarch} anu 

W. J. Brown : You ,are crcalmg MR . ^ 
Mr. Wedgwood Bonn : Mo shall see about 

In the last foregoing e.xtract AIr. 

Benn states that peace is being 

in India and also states and suggests tlmt» 

IS being maintained in tbo interests „ 

not m tbo interests of some e.xternal agog 
It IS true that some servants of tho 
Government aro maintaining P^***;? s- tho 
and (hat it is being done / that 

interests of India. But it is ol«o . tliiofts 
some Government servants arc ao * „jid 

vvhich nro causing breaches of tao r jg 

producing disturbances and ci-o ‘ 
further true that Britain tries to wai^^ 
peace in India mainly or .1 valnahlo 

her own interests, becanso In • ' njnintain 

I.cfyifr> of lir>r.<. film does uot t J Tlwll-.yni5 


jjor own iniore&hii, ovv.v...- - 

estate of hors. She docs no 5^^^^ Balkans, 
peace m Spam or J^c-xico there, 

when theio .aro sanguinarj 
bccauso these distuibancus d because 

trade to imy opprcciiib o 
she is not in n Pe®'*'”", .lij 

F'’*. lint Indians were sceptical ijnd 

&aa%o/o'Ul.lo rinn. IIO « n— h.„L 

the"'ltS-Ta'’‘? Conroreneo "S 

“S'ffiisi;' ,a£“.e 

™:%srs:3;:rs£.; 

Mr. Fenner Brockway said that 

Si«S-s rnliS”'’Ap%r?fy^toir„„fS 
ES‘"^oi “toSSst "•■yvopS.warw^u 
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Discontent in India had deeper roofs fhan 
Mo=co\v. 

He most strongly opposed the pi’c^cnt policy 
and said that any system of Government 
which required tJie imprisonment of 3Ir. G.indhi, 
one of tho finest and noblest soals in the 
wcild, vras itself condemned. 


3Ir. Fenner Brochway read a statement on 
the incidents In Peshawar by the president 
of the Punjab Congress Committee. 

3Ir. 'Wedgwood Benn pointed o«t that it 
^^a5 serious to read such a statement in 
Parliament and asked if 5Ir. Brockway thought 
it tnie. 

3Ir. Brockway said that ho did not know, 
but he tliought Parliament and the country 
should , know tho Indian acooimt in addition 

to the British official view. He urged an 

impartial inquiry and .appealed to Mr. Benn to 
make a s''ttlement by agreement i>ossible by 
accirting full sclf-sovemmont with a mond-lab)e 
conference to work out the details of the 

tran'ition period and a generous amnesty for 
.political oftenders. 

Mi'is Hathbone considered it mischievous flint 
ilr. Fenner Broekway should read a statement 
without investigating its truth. 

^fr. J. Jlarlcy (T-ab.! hoped tliat l>efore 

Labour left office they would show lodia that 
she did not look to them in vain Ho hoped 
that lilr. Benn would throw out a gesture to 
India and not a^vait the Simon. Commission’s 
report. 

Mr. Bell (Labi maintained that tho 

British were in India because it paid them to be 
there. He warned the Government that unless 
they could carry Gandhi with them they must 
face the alternative of organised violence and 
revolutionarj' eiTort. Ho unred them to accede 
to 3fr. Brocfcwnv’.s appeal before it wa.s too fate 

Mr. Beckett defended Mr Brockway *s reading 
the statement and said lh.at 3Ir. Benn was no more 
able to vouch, personally for tlie accuracy of 
official statements than Jfr. Brockway for the 
statement he bad read. Ho expressed bitter 
disappointment with Jlr. Bonn’s speecJi, for fie 
had not hoped to hear a fresh excuse for tlie 
poiYcy of repression. 


India Government and Tear Gas 

On May 27 Mr. "Wedgwood Benn in a 
•written reply to Sir Alfred Knox stated that 
the Government b.ad considered the use of 
tear gas to control the riots in India, but had 
declined to make use of it. On what giamnds ? 
By the use of tear gas many mobs can be 
dispersed without resort to shooting and 
killing. Its use is, therefore, more liumane 
than shooting, and equally effective in very 
many cases. 

Suspension of Publication of Newspapers 
The temporary suspension of pablicafion 
of newspapers, as in Delhi and Calcutta for 


V 

example, soon after tho promnIg.ition of the 
Press Ordinance can be understood. It was 
a sort of journalistic h.arfal by w.ay of protest 
against the ordinance. But it is difficult to 
understand the reasons or advantages of the 
mandate of the Congress "ITorlving Committee, 
calling upon all nationalist papers to suspend 
publication for an indefinite period and upon 
tlic poblic to boycott all aewspapei-s which 
would continue to come out. If the Com- 
mittee had consulted the journalists and 
communicated to them the reasons why 
stoppage of public.ation was desired, they 
could have in their turn informed the Com- 
mittee what tliey wanted to do .and why. 
The Committee knew tliat journalists were 
going to meet in Bombay on the loth May, 
and yet they considered it both courteous 
and right to issue the mandate on the pre- 
vious day. 

Some people think that the ordinance has 
made it impossible for journalists to do their 
work properly. That is true. It ha§ placed 
newspapers and presses entirely at thq mercy 
of the executive authorities. But evcij before 
the promulgation of the ordinance, we wore 
at the mercy of those authorities, though not 
to the same extent To work under such 
conditions is humiliating; but it is only pait 
of the humiliiition of not being self-rnling. 
■^Ve should try to be as useful as aye can 
under the circumstances. If any newspaper 
thinks that it cannot be useful, adequately 
or lu the le.ast, under such circumstances, 
it has the option not to coroe out. 

There is a difference between the oases of 
lawyers and students, and of newspaper men. 
We are not concerned here with the reptile 
press. Ibe proper work of lawyers .and" students 
is not directly concerned with .any movement 
for winning freedom or political rights, or 
for effecting social, educational, moral, 
religious, economic or other reform, and 
improvement But reputable journal^ e.'cist 
for furthering the cause of such advancement 
and for the dissemination of news, which 
last is one of the means of informing and 
enlightening the public mind. So, though it 
may be thought necessary in times of 
national crises for lawyers and students to 
give up their proper pursuits in order to 
devote all their energies to the promotion of 
public movements, it is not necessary for 
journalists to give up their proper w-ork in 
order to do so. On the contrary, it i^ their 
duty to go on in order that open public 
movements may be directly or indirectly 
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Si SSt .f3iiLX“.-SS ^- 1 , >“ 5,rs 

puWieSion n't their “> cousideration oi tht 

^ SSekni’ th^t cii <• umnomic aspect of tho worl.- of presses ,irJ 

nnhStmn end r uonfinue newspapers. Printers and iourn.iIists «rt 

wi/l nnt . ^ .conlrano to discuss politics mostly householders. That their "ort 

Mahatma Oao lh-'s®°'’v ‘''‘'‘r- ™ .'>™8S them money docs not dcrosatc to 

yS nonf/l^f 1 its v.alue. Tho economic oonscquences cl 

W i n. published and to writa the stoppage of presses and papers are ad 

with as mneh truthtnlness and vigour as negligilile. If tho biggest lawyer gives OP U' 


wr *i • t -- - -- ----- -w negligible. If the biggest lawyer gives UP 

ever we tinnb no wse can be made out practice, only ho and his family and a fe«- 
for stopping Uie publication of all natiomlist clerks ,with their families are financiall.f 
papers by Congress mandate. Incidentally, affected. And tho big lawyers can kill I'^ct 
It may be observed that it is not merely the upon their previous savings. But 
few papers of the Congress party which are stoppage of tbo work of even n small prf"'" 
nationally There are many other nationalist or a small p.iper moans unemployniciit f'-'’’ 
^^*louali3m and nationalist papers a larger number of men of small 


existed before the Swarajya regime and than is involved in the giving up of prac^llw 
continue to exist, by the biggest lawyers. The stoppagi’ 

Efforts made to stop the publication of pj^ses and newspapers arc calculated w 
papers by non-violent picketing cannot bo business of p.ipDr'i»ercIia“P' 

approved, nud the methods of vioJenco adopted ink-merchants, typo-foundrie®, etc. 
for tho Game purpose are reprehensible. Unemployment,^ financial los®, 


In free countries oven in war time thero income, all those 

aro nica who have ivscsfed conscription. .Vr. could have been asked 

Gaudlii, being against coercion of any sort, natiopnl c.iuso were served thereby. * ‘' j 
has never sought to hare conscripts from before, wo do net dn j 

among lawyers, morchauts, students or any '^hat advanbige would nceruo to .-j 

other class of men. Arc only nationalist cans© from tho stoppage of 1'^^ 
loiiTualists to bo consenbed ? Aro they to nei^apers. 

bo dragooned into acceptance of tho dictates TThcthcr, after being called P p^>r 

of a few dictators or one dictator? deposit security, a press or a " , 

_ , , a ■ I , should deposit the sum domanded 

Secret societies may flourish without tho ^ ^ inclination and A' 

aid of uewsp.apers T T« " financial position of tho ov nor. But 'f'; 

<i5.w gQ on wi^Qut their help. This has b on pfo-privlOT tid\. "puy be 

practically recognized by the Congress party to pay, ho should not rose as , 

itself, by tho piibUcation of Congress ebampion of national honour s^ 

of news and views. They arc prac c. y self-respccL Tlie action, liowevcr, of tb 

small nowsp.apcrs If it be necessary to can pav but do not, cannot but •’ 

publish them and if such pubhcation bo thought of with respect, 

fillowablo, why should there be a ban on 
tiio publication of nationalist newspapers ? 

"We have come across a letter addressed 
to advertisers by a group of papers which 
have suspended or been obliged to 
suspend publication for wcB-known rwsons. 

Tlie letter seeks in effect the patronago 
of the advertisers wifji a view to 
resumption of publication. The men who 
conduct m croup of p.ipcrs m also 
active in efforts to stop the pub)ic.ition 
„t or tho hoycott of other papers wlucl. 
liaro resumed puHitwlion, rrob,nWy .a donblo 
rcame is heinc pl.i.red owins to trade jealousy, 
in order to coin ulterior cconoiiuc ends. 
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tiavc an economic value, 't’hercforo, to cat 
down date • palm trees in order to put a 
stop to toddy ^drinking would be too drastic a 
remedy, perhaps rarely adopted in Bengal 
^foreorer, those who are unconverted to 
teetotalism might, in the absence of toddy, 
take to other intoxicating liquors and drugs. 
Therefore, • we are for the total prohibition of 
the manufacture, sale and consumption of all 
intoxicating liquors and drugs by State action. 
In the meantime, of course, preaching and non- 
violent picketing should be resorted to. If 
owners of date . pa\ra and palmyra trees 
voluntarily cut them down in the interests 
of probibitio'h and bear the loss cheerfully, 
they should be free to do so. 

fn BenghI the kernel within the thin 
seed-cases of the unripe palmyra palm fruit 
is much relished and fetches a moderate price. 
The kernel -within tl\e seed of the ripe frnit 
when the sprout Is about to come out, is 
also relished- T^o pulp of the ripe fruit is 
eaten raw pr used for making cakes by 
mi-viog with , powdered rice. Palm-leaves are 
•not much uscdlin these days for writing. 
But they are still-us^ed for matting, and the 
young branches with leaves for makiog 
fans. Palmyra palm sugar has a medicinal 
use. In "West Bengal the trunk of the pal- 
myra trees are valued for matiog the frame- 
work of the roofs of thatched houses by 
sawing them into long thin strips, as they 
are tough and^ white-ant-proof. We do not 
know whether ‘^n Gujarat the palmyra palm 
is used only for making toddy. In that 
case there can be no objection to felling 
them with the free consent of the owners. 


Congress and the Minorities 

There is much profession of anxiety for 
the interests of the minority communities in 
India on the part of Britishers in and out of 
Parliament apd in India, and mucli effort to 
prove that lojJia 'cannot yetdo without athird 
party, namely,' the ‘‘altruistic Britishers. If 
that be so. ■ after, nearly two centuries of 
British rule, it is a pQor testimony to either 
its inclination or its power to compose the 
differences between different classes and reli- 
gious communities. That is the least that 
can be said. '* However, the history of the 
United States of America, for example, shows 
that a free country can do without the per- 
manent or temporary services of a third 


party. There have been and stili are race 
riots and religious riots in that country, 
directed against Negroes, Jews and Roman 
Catholics, and sometimes against Japanese. 
These are not less but more savage and 
sanguinary than Hindu-Hoslem riots. Yet 
the Americans have always been quelling these 
riots without the help of the Britishers, and the 
number of such riots bids fair to diminish and 
be reduced to zero at no distant day. And the 
United States is still free and independent, 
and is the most prosperous country in the 
world — probably the most powerful, too. AYe 
know India is not America. But what is an 
accomplished fact in one country cannot be an 
impossibility in another, as human nature is 
fuodamenfaWy the same everywhere. 

An impression has all along been sought 
to be created that it is only the Britisher 
who cares for the minorities and that the 
majority is seeking to establish an exclusively 
Hindu raj, of which there is no proof. 
The prolonged and painstaking efforts 
of the various All Parties conventions, 
Conferences and Committees, give the lie to 
such an impression : The “third party” has 
not done anything to make the task of these 
national bodies easy or simple. For n 
succinct accouht of this work, the reader is 
referred to India's Political O'isis by 
William Hall, Ph, D. (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, U. S, A.) 

That Congress has never ceased to think 
of the problem of the minorities will also 
appear from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
note on the subject This note of the 
prisoner-president *has been published in 
Young India. Almost the whole of it is 
reproduced below. 

But even ■when the fight is fiercest and 
consumes aJi our energies, we must remember 
that the true •solution of our difficulties can 
come onlr when we have won over and given 
satisfaction to our minorities. To-day it is 
unfortunately the fact that some of them fear 
the majority and for fear of it keep apart from 
the struggle for freedom. It is sad that some 
who were our comrades in arms ten years aco 
are oot with as today. None of us who had the 
privilege of marching shoulder to shoulder 
with them (hen can forget the brave part they 
took and the sacrifices they made. At o cherish 
that memory and we are assured that when the 
fight thickens they must take tlieir rightful 
place in the forefront 

Fbeeooji for axi/ 

The history of India and of the countries of 
Europe has demonstrated that there can Ik; no 
stable equilibrium in any country ,so long as an 
attempt is made to crush a minonty or to 
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TIIU M01)K)t.\’ liKVJUff poit JU.VE, l!)3u 

Tlioiv \< nn 'puix'r” fiiutlnally (liifimi; 


» lutMimlhii) ; jiikI (o uH other minorities. 
KCMlASIE-NTAL I?IOIITh 


re'' ntiimnt of tlie minority nnd koepinsi it 
ajvirt froiu Iho ixst of' the nation tliin to 
mafci* If feef t/iat it fm^t not (rot the freodom What is the'm-osont rmsiilAn of ♦!.« ' on 

nn(l cocK-ion this vital oiiestion ? Tli^^s’ehni JJo^wrMw 
«.l inTc Tt'^ 111 cMmnir.n mmonty. Tliey tiitMirely llic nonKTOIrovci-stauSrrt^y 
oui mako it more woff-ooipcions .and tnors rcmam. The Tiinclnncnfa l?i"li(s ns sf-itrtl there 
llct'^niimM til value anil hnlil faat lo iiJiaf it inctudnl 'lyJiyioiN, ciilluml ' Jrnmiistic ■ ami 
ira"'""- »''l= 'SiMljUi- lional InMioin, Till, <lTOlaia(io”™fmt 

^in.I al i.“ M-lic l.er iW OKU initrailar it re, novas atonoctlio jiu, or fears of a miaoritr. ti, 

oian'l of ciiUnm is ssorth s\lule or not flie far as other matters .arc concerned jninorit)« a' 
A U deir. irectlom atich wfH luaitlly he artected. ami the lAhoricon- 

to kooti It Motdd tt.self essen its value, flic ccess Itas deefared that in an Independent fniki 
BOP' Jms.sia Im (rone .a Ions. P-ay w fudvimr such questions should so!v«l on strictly iwtiiv 
)N minonlies jn-oWem ly pivinft each one of nal lines. It has eoae htrlher. It has .vssttivd the 
liiciu the fullest cultural, educational and Muslims. Sikhs and other mmirilics that, ifanv 

jiDirmstii trcodoui. solution of any communal prollcni is projxised w 

lliereforc ve m. Indua must make it clear futiut*. it will not he accepted by the Uongresi 

to all tiiat onr ixilicy is lased on sranling this unless it gives full satisfaction to the n-utic^ 
m-oilom to the nimonties and tliat under no ooneemed. A mote complete piiaranfce could not 

rm’umst.snees >vi!| .any coercion or repression liave Iwn given, and if the Congress reaiams fnie 
of them lie folcnitetl. There is hardly any JjKeli- lo ita word no minority need have tJie Jei'l 
luyxl ,01 economic questions affecting the Thus the Congress has 'eadea>-oured to 

mmniitiea ns sucli. hut should they do so tre effect to the principles that should gorern the 
can also lay down as our doiibcrate policy treatment of minorities If in tlio eyes of fomo \t 
that there sliall ho no unfair treatment of is stilj suspect, it is not licamse of what it hi* 
n»r mlnoritj'. Indeed no should go farther aod done but booaiiso of want of tnistand inuii*tjfiM 
stale lliat Jt «ill 1^ the business of the State fear. The Cemgres^. 1 trust. wiU remain tmoMo 
to ui\o favoured treatment to minority and tue<o principles and \vill demonstrate to the conn- 
li.tckw’nnl lommunilies. try tlut m communal mattci> it •nail not 

In II frfio Indiii iicilitioal rcrireseDtation aju fe the right or the left and hold tiie 
™li Snil I nra S marlullv. Jt vull, f flow, prove WIfie.mtoiiy 

idut^cnfation to lie on an economic ixesis. which ^nrA iif /nnnured'^ nnd^^ 
lidd m in v/fh modem coflditmn^ far KS 'nare A^i br its^ 

„rii A I 

deman-utiou along oomimmal lines. With rcliinous ot its omm rm-r*. 

undiultuml and linguistic fi-oedom. Braniod..thc 

principal quc«tions that will arise in our legisw* — 

tures will bo economit* ones and dnision* on 
them ««inot loe on 1-ommiiD.al lines, l^ut^\lwtpvcr 
the iiicDiorl of vepre<*entation adopted iii.iv l-c. it 
must be bucli as to, carry the goodwill of the 
minorities. 


Dur Social Problems 

India's problems .are many. If peoi'lj’ 
were asked, wjiat is the most in)port.«> 


mmonvwo. ..j.a. I..V — ,, 

If these principles are accepted and .nohered .imoug them, perhaps most of the answers wii' 

to. I do not think any. iiunontv can have a njpntioQ the pressing political problem oi 

ynevanre w t jat ■< tl,o d«y. B„t, meiininy (o asvi?. 

!?'Sor^ ol tlio to il Its place ill order of iraporlanre. ii c 

nUmitv in giving effect to them. To tlwt the may draw attention to the problem presented 

cuilv otTectivo answer can bo the translation of by tlio place given in our society to the 

tlicsc" piinciples into action. Unfortiioatpjy the 'deurossed’ and .so-called tzntoiich.'ihlc 
la. oP'V--" SS sffi; els Jnd„"s sooia, Irobteis „ro not 

il" 'the houo o" ‘I'f majority are donbfeil. as important or pressing timn her political 
Mvo;- might well l>c. then oven mets and agree- problems. They are. no doubt, mtordependont 
iViAnts aro of little value. A general and roiiDtry- for their solution. Hut »o one should think 

Jr4tha?Sther tho social or the political 
ciiMtc a ^d ovil-intentioncd majontj' problems can wait. 

even an Hut tempomry pacts Iftwwn Such being our opinion, it li.is given «? 

ind'ivid^ls or even represcniativcs cannot luavo pleasure to rend the following i« 

the same ,, , „ii „,;„nw*iv Thf Indian Sochi IJeforriiir i 

Thf-^ M,,ViS '\vho arc in such The women of 3Iati.shigani fnongrUl liave vilmj 

grouiw; To riie .Miwhms. vno -iownrcivable the question of temple cdjd' of imtoHckiWcsin th ir 

iW A^re^ own dcosjve w.ny. which, wc trust, vi l l- 

lint imv- luajontj c.an ire a powerful followed m other mrt'i of the c-ountry. Af'^-'i 

inU^ of the Idth instant freui Dacca rei*url(d 
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(iiat Hic Jtimshi^'anj Kali “Aatj’ajiraJia,” 

whlth \MXs leiriii continued for ovec nine months, 
lind a happy teimination'.on the previous day. 
Ahont 200 luffli-castc women, in order to ?are 
ihc lives of th(j Inmffer-strildDg “satyaCTalns,” 
i-cnioYed‘ the liarricrs to tlio temple with saws, 
axes and hamniei’S-r-tiicy beine: Jiclpod in this l»y 
members of tlie Younj: glen’s Association-'aml 
thus thiew the doois of tlie temple open to all 
classes-' of ■ Hindus. About 2,000 people xyitnossecl 
the incident.'; The women and ail tho Hindus 
present made olYerings to the deity* Tlie 
oi'positionists kept aloof and lOfrercd no obstruction. 

We hkVe often thpuRht. why, when there 
is so 7mtc)i zeal ^impnp: ‘ ilic exclnded" to 
enter -temples where the images of some 
gods or 'geiddesse’S- arc kept for worship by 
Brahmans and for bging seen -from a distance 
byr-^fstber Hindus, the Brahmo places of 
u'orsiiip of God, to which all have accoss 
as r a matter of • course, are not full -of 
woWhippers. Why 'docs dot tho Bralimo 
Samai carry its message' to tho humblest in 
theilimd? ’ 

Tlierc is a Self-respcot JICtTCiucnt in the 
Soutl)/ Wo do not ivhy tho advocates 
and followers of this hioveinent should not 
bo."dtann to tlie Bralimo Samaj, which Is 
cniSlbliJss, which does nofc-uive any ptooOdeiKe- 
to men sprung from any caste, wliicli Ims no 
prie«thood, and in which nfenand women, have 
both ia theory and practice equal rights. 


Communal Murders, Loot and Arson at Dacca 

All* murders arc heinous. They are not 
less holh'ons wh^’n 6n'e man kills'ntiother ‘for 
DO other reason tliaU' that the two profess 
different religions, Treucheron's and seorht 
mhrdbrs of tin's ■’communal character nro a’s 
co'wardly and diabolical ns ti»ey niO ' the 
hiost’difficidt to prevent Rioting ‘ attended 
with' loot;-' nUon "and murder is also' 
difliciilt but not impossible to, prevent We 
hiibo to i-ecord with son-ow ' that in Dacca' 
nil those ctmios have bccii going on. All 
tins j? o‘»tensibly the’jcsult of a jiCtty squabble 
between somb Hindu and Wusalnlan boys, 
Hut''that«as pfevhap^ 6nly the spark applied to' 
the‘*^l>o\vdoy magazine: Preparation's must 
have beillt’gbing on b^iind the .scenes' undo* 
the insti^ntioh-or -dir^tion of wicked men. 
JLiny refugees have come to' ’'(Talcvitta from 
Dacca. ’■’Tt'-i'* ’'tho bounden duty of every 
one to h^p to relieve their distress. 

It matter of profound son'ow and 
>lmihb though -Tliiidus and . Mus,dmans 
have been neighbours for t:o many ' ecntntfhs* 


and though the culture of eitlier community 
has enriched the other and both have 
bonelited by tho friendly acts of one another, 
still there sliould bo'-siich diabolical acts of 
cruelty and cov.’ardicD. It i'«. also a iinittor 
of great shame tliat the leading men of the 
two commuuities have noi sutKcient hold on 
their respective co-religionists to be able to 
bring about reconciliation, but have to 
tolegiaph to Ticcroy and Governor for 
protection. It is in no carping spirit tlint 
we write. Wo - share all our countrymen's 
shame. 

Tlie Sanjibmi^ the Moderate Bengali weekly 
per cjcelience, after narrating some of the 
<tbaMc(ul and horn'b/e- incidents of the Dacca 
ripts, arson, murders, etc,, in a lending article 
headed, "Xot Jliofing but Anarchy in Dacca," 
observes : , 

"What else is anarchy, if not tins ? Dacca is not 
more than three iiiiles long and two iiiilcs hioad. 
In this small area, during the day and at night 
murder, grievous assault. looting ftnd the 
hurniug down of houses are taking pidoo. T'et 
the officers of the State are nnablo to prevent and 
bring under contrel such lawlessness. What can 
l«? more sorhiising than fliis ?” [TmnsJatlonJ. 

Id order to give our readers somo idea of 
the condition of Dacca we give below 
a slightly abridged Iransiation of a Bengali 
private letter written to us on the 28th May 
last from Dacca : 

"The situation at Dacca is fearful and critical. 
Ono inhabited aiea m frent of (a ccriarn hostel) 
has been devastated. There were only two nn- 
njarpied girfs in a lionse. Their- father was absent 
fiom Pacc-i, Their brether had fallen victim to 
the Bencal Ordinance two days ago. Hooligans 
attack^ tins house for the bretliei 's oflence was 
that he condiicted an, aUiaila for physical culture 
and taugUtigirls also the arts of self-defence. Tho 
t^'o gills ^defended their Iiouse and Ihoir lionour 
against a mob of lipoligalis numbciinc more than 
tiro hundrwl for more tiun t\\ o ^ houi-s. At tliis 
Ftago three teachere. who weie- neighbours, pioto«f- 
od against tlie c-owardice ofithc mob and came 
out of their houses to thvatt their evil designs. 
Thdciiiwi the mob. leaving' tho girls unmoiesfed. 
ran to^\a^ds those Hired ■■ teachei's. On this they 
shut tliQ -oiitranoea of, .their houses. Kot.Mng 
able to enter those ,.*hou^es, the mob jioiired 
petrol all around and set, hi 0 to them. The mob 
of hooligans contained even boj s of 8 to ten .tnd 
oTd meli. But in the whole neighbourhood, none 
but these llirce teachei's made any attempt to 
jirofect tho two girls. After hcfting .lire to tin? 
houses of these three gentlemen, tho liooligans l^egan 
to set fire to other houses. Seizing this opportunity, 
these toaclicrs jumped down from their burnirg 
two-storied houses, hurting them^ehc^ tlieroby. and 
taking tho two heroic giri- with them lodgw them 
in the .ifore-viid liostel. Tho roliee inane thoir 
appearance t\\o hours and a iuilf after this attack. 
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Tlion about 500 men. women and cliildren of this 
neighbourhood took courgoto leave their houses and 
UKe slipjter in the hostel. At present it is Vacation 
^me. piere are only 40 examinees in the hostel 
iney iiave tafeen upon themselves the onefotie 
uiuy of avtondfog hospitality to these refagees. 
ihe hooligans aie picketing all shops neavthe 
liosfel, threatening to kilt the shopkeepers if thwr 
sell even, a pice worth of things to the Jiostel 
people.. Rice, pulses, coal— there is nothing of 


Swadeshi in England 

Miss Margaret Dondfield, tho Rrifish 
Cabinet Minister, has got a coRon dres< 
made and has been usin^ it The London 
correspondent of an Anglo-Indian paper 
writes • . 


. ... V, One result of National Cotton AVeek will 

these m store. To flie face of the hostel people, possibly tie that this 5 'ear‘s Ascot will b,-* a 
the coal shop was burnt down and the rice shop “Cotton Ascot" ovrine to^ the success whicli 
looted. ^ The hostel boys are serving their refugee promises to attend tho etVorts to r- render ^t)ttoll 
guests m every way. themselves almost fasting; garments not only popular Imt.fasliiflnable. 
feeding them, nursing the wounded, making all Ijanca^hiro’s etforts to direct’ aftenhon to cotton 
sanitary arrangements, and keeping watch at night goods are being well seconded byslcading stores, 
at every approach to the hostel. The hooligans .and ono Indy is giving a cotton, .frock le.a jvtrty 
ai’e infuriated against it : “Why did it givo shelter during cotton week to niJirk her approval of 


to so many people V” They have assumed - 
menacing attitude, challenging the hostel to a trial 
of strength. Jeopardizing their oivn lives, the 
hostel lads are smuggling rice. « oal. etc., in carrying 
the loads themselv’es. Tiiey never give a thought 
to wheresn much monev would come from. They 
ait! spending their cash to the last pic m the 
service of the frightened rofugees.” 

“One further episode h.is to be recorded Wien 
tho hooligans attacked the house which had only 
two girls for its occupants and defenders, tho 
latter blew a bugle as a signal of distress. Tho 
hostel boys were ready to go out to face cortjuo 


fffi^’fronftm!!g‘'6a ^"<1 nflcrnoon frocks vro of ankle Icngt), 


iioncashiro’s “excinisito etrorta.” * 

iforeovcr. the cause of^Lancasliiro's ctunidainf 
lh.at women Jmve l>ecn using too-Jittlc in.njpn.a) 
in their dresses will shortly l>e removed if the 
present trend of fashion, as nwcaled at (lie 
opening of tho opera season iit\ Covent Gahicn. 
continues : for not one wholly ‘hort drc«s was 
to he soon, while at tho drapen* i»,\?iibtfion orvn^ 
at tho Royal Agricultural Hal) ny ilic Ixjrd Mayor, 
mannequins i\cre confronted with the dlheult 
task to prevent laces and flnwercd' oliitrons from 
sweeping the stairs as they mihlo their way down 
to the hall. 

Even sports frock* and costumap are longer. 


At tills juncture, tho wfo of a teacher told her 
son; “Go mv child, go.” The lad, ran out. hut 
was proventM by otliers from going out. The 
litlier remonstnteil with the mother sending 
Iior son to meet almost certua death She calmly 
replied. "TJio womotl in distress are also mothers : 
thev too Ivivo sons.” , ... . » 

"Tiie hostel poople are living m a sort of 
boscjgcil fortress.” 


Britishers, .and uo also, ndmiro three 
patriotic elTorts to help Lancashire 


SwadesM In India 


But Swadeshi in India is another tnalfcr. 
Mr. TTedgwood Bcnn, tho Secretary of Slnfe 
I’lio population .of Dacai is 1,19,450 and for India, ha* been reminded in Pnrlinmenl 
that of Sbolapur 1 , 19 , 581 — almost equal, that he is a British citizen, and must coo that 
R is Ggu.ally easy or difltcuU nil necessary steps are taken to maintain .and 
to de.al with disturb.inces* in cither town. At promofo the s.ilc of fgmeashire cotton goods 
Sholapnr on the 23rd Ifay, “three Conprvss- in India. Bnti.chers are angry with th© 
men wero .arrostod for displaying ‘prohibited Indian boycott of foreign goods. They forget 
emblems’ .and a man with tho intention of (hat they fought and defeated Indian cottons 
boi«ting the National Flag was arrested with with (he weapons of varlous'kinds of Iri/hta. 
bis'eompanions ” Evidently those thirtgs done fUe boycott, and that tho Indian boycott is onlj- 


nl Slioinplir are more lieinou! ana more 
necessary to prevent or punish th.sn roireder. 
loot, arson, etc, at Daoca. And CT.Jcnl y 
the oinpiro can spare snn.cient resonrees to 
attend even to fheso 'Innes at Shd.,pnr ln.l 
cannot <li.ickly pnt a stop to anarchy 
at Dacca. .... , . „ , 

Arc such trifling jyohhcal oflonCT^, if 
olVencos they be, more noeesary to stamp 
onl promptly than senous and d,«boI.caI 
crimes having a rnvwmvfJl tinge . 


a social weapon. Dioy forget, too, that RWfldps),j 
nndlioycolt are only tho two sides of the modfl). 
To ask fl m-in to buy Indian cottons is to 
fell him to eschew Lancashire .and olher 
foreign fabrlc-s. We cannot buy bolh Indian 
and British goods, as Britishers during their 
cotton week did not huy loth Lancashire 
and foreign coltons. 

The princip.'il Indian mlli-owticrs qf 
Bombay hme been trying to keep prices at fhp 
normal level. They arc tiying also to inrrca«;p 
production. Tliese points haie to be alnays 
borne in mind. Brilishers are hoping Ihiif 
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tlio of ladi.iJi poods would f.dl .short 

of the deniand and then there would be an 
increased demand for British poods. Aw Anglo- 
Indian paper has already reported that in 
^ladras the boycott of fiincashiro has collapsed 
and orders arc being sent to England. Wo do 
not know whether that is true. 

3Iany well-tp-do people buy and «s.c more 
swndeshi cloth than i< necessary. They sliotild 
be more economical, so that cnongh Nwadeslii 
cloth may be left (or those wlio are urgently 
in need of it Cloth-dealers who have stock*; 
of foreign cloth on hand may be quite 
naturally nnwilhng to sell Indian cloth. 
Hence, where necessary, s^^adcshi cloth shops 
should be opened at suitable centres. Daring 
the day.s of tlfc swadesln agitation in Bengal, 
educated young\ieD, many of tliom graduates, 
took to Jiawking Indian cloth from house to 
bouse. House to house visitation for populariz- 
ing Indian cloth by preaching and supply 
should be widely resorted to 

The Patiala Enquiry 

Almost in orery respect the Patiala 
enquiry is going to bo what it ought not to bo. 
The single indivjdu.al n ho lias boon ontnistod 
with it^is the nomlnco of the 3Ial»araia of 
Patiala, who is tho accused. Tlie person 
nominated is not a High Court or lower 
grade judge, but Political Agent to the 
Ooremor-Cieneral for the Punjab States and 
as such had probable dealt with many of the 
things to be enquired into. Is it tiie l.au- or the 
practice in anj’ civilized country for the 
accused to choose his own judge and that, 
not from the ranks of judicial oflicers, but 
from among one’s friends or acquaintances ? 
Then, the enquiry is to be held r/i camera. 
Those who drew up the Patiala Indictment 
did so after making open enquiries. Aa 
enquiry held in camera cannot but be looked 
upon with distrust. Another disadvantage 
which the accusers of the 3faharaj'a 
will l.abour under is that the hill station 
of Dalliousie has been chosen by Hr. 
Fitzpatrick as the place where he will 
conduct the enquiry. This place is 30 
miles from the nearest railway station. The 
accusers of the ^laliaraja and their witnesses 
are not as wealthy as he. How can they go 
to and lire in Dalhousie easily with all their 
witnesses ? TThy was not Lahore or Delhi 
or some other place in the plains chosen, 
where good lawyei-s can he had for moderate 
fees ? For the ^fahamja lias engaged Sir Tej 


Bilndur Sapiu, etc, as his lawyers, and tl 
accusers, if they wanted to have a squai 
deal, would have required the services 
lawyers. 

Considering all these circumstances, . 
think the Indian States’ Peoples’ Conferftr 
Coiumittee have lieen rightly advised 
deciding not to iia\e anvthmg to do with «’ 
enquiry. 

As laymeit wo do not kno;\ tlie law 
conventions and etiquette «hicli govern 
acceptance of briefs by lawyers. W 
we are curious to know, how ever, is whetlu 
it is usual for lawyers who 
not merely lawyers but also leaders of tl 
people, to consider whether an lnlp^o^ 
“court"’ of enquiry before winch tlicv are 
appear is properly con.stihited and t' 
procedure to be adopted is likely to mr 
the ends of justice. 

Conflicting Evidence at Peshawar Enquiry 

Before the olHcial Peshawar Riots loqn 
fommittoo there has been . conllic'’ 
official cvidouco. 

“1 rc.ili?e»l nothing hut hnng could save 
situation,’’ said Mr, Kookc>. Senior Suj ‘‘r “’r 
of Polico. conclnding Ui» e\i(len':e on Monday. . 

'Tf the autliontlcs had not taken tiie action • 
did. (hero would have been tmuli .more sen 
tLtmage.” said Mr. Metcalfe. Commi'sioner. 

Hut. . 

.Mr. S.iadullah Khan, City 
examined, stated that tlie ciowd was petfe* 
non-violent in the lieRinning. lie roiMX^tedly ''airr 
iho autiiorities against employment of military. 

.Mr. SoiiduHah Klum. City Magistrate, contini 
.-aid. timt he had narnw the authorities 
pmplovmwit of the military >\ouUl e^te troi 
lie did not see if the Assistant Superintew 
Polioc was pelted witli stones, and immeaiateiy 
latter had jmnofo (he cantonment, he (witness) " 
to get into touch with tlie Dej'utv Coniniissicm' 
order to tell liim not to be piejudiced with 
statement of the Assistant Siii>erintendent of 1 
aa there w.vs no need of the military. The c.>' 
he said, had no sticks and was melting away •• 
the surrender of two Congressmen w)io ■' 
wanted liy the Police, 

Purdah Women’s Public Activity 
Noakhali is a small town in Bengal » 
a population of 7,715 pei-sons, of wh 
2,S3f) are women. It is interesting to ■ 

Hint in this out of the way place, when 
Gandhis arrest became known on the . 
Hay, 

A laige number of purdah women ^vohintf 
picketed tiie jnitcs of the civil .and criminal i. 

The District Maaisfrate. (he District Judge. 
Superintendent of I’ohee «md otJier ofBci.iIs 
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liolrle^s. Ilio roads Itinc Idoclcd acainH llieiu 

iiv llio iiiclvOts. , , , I 

Aftor almnt tliiw lioiifs tlin inoli wns ticarwl 
witli tlio holj) of fonst.iblcs "‘lio* nmvinjr on 
information, placwl a conlon ronnil ilio 
and koiit tliom under detention in tlio Kuttherj 
wnu-ound. Tlio « omen pickets " 
nl>out :» V.M.. hen tlio olUecrs entered the court 
rooms. 

“Foreign Affairs" Suffering from Hysteria 
roirinn Affnim, edited l)y Xornian AnKOll. 
5M’., lias licen evidently sliiri’iins from 

liystcria. An nrticlo in its -May 
entitled “Tlio Revolution m India . From 

Xon-violcncc to Killing," begins 'vitli tlic 
liiglily sensational iiarngrapli ; . . , 

“Tlif* storm *0 lonji lu’O'ving m India lias 

l.rotoli into aniied rf?'',"'T8 iPchu'SinS 
war wns micliccl on Ann! 

persons were killed. 

The sober fact is tliat tlie '■aid ivas a ™ia 

isolated ontbroak, l.nvii.g no^ 


of tho country for haviii" niaintainod the 
eminent scholar ami for grantiiiR him every 
facility up to liis last tiny. — K. 1 *. J.w.v'JU'.m. 

Tliougli on matters of Indian arclia-ology 
and history wo cannot speak- with any 
authority— certainly not with tho authority 
of Mr K. V. Jayaswal, our estimate of tho 
position and wortli of Prof Ikinerji as an 
arclnrologicJil discoverer, nnmisniatist and 
historical scholar nns very high. As a 
linguist, too. he occupied a distinguished 
position. Besides Sanskrit and some allied 
ancient Indian tongues, ho knew iorsiaii 
and some four or five modern Indian 
vciTjaculars in addition to Bengali. Jle is 
the author of several Bengali novels .and 
liistoric.il works Ho liad an aliiiosl unornng 
instinct for spoiling mounds wliicii on- 
cvciivnlioii would yield up arcluvological hiid. 
Sr great mine lying liiddm undergro n d 
for contiirios. Oiir sense of personal loss 
iircvenfs us from writing nil tliat we "oiild 
tJho?wiso liaie liked to do JHs ciiiecr 
prematurely eiil short in tho f'' 


Stdi^”o;sM 'diliSlii^ movcnimit Prtni^W^ eiit^sia^ ntiin^iiso 

Tl°ovctoro,%i«! sub-licadiiig. "From “ Rnimied. is n iiioiiiiitnl tragedy. 

ll- gladdened. Iiissoiih ifjieimd iir^to 

killing. ' _ 


B 0. Banerji . , i- .. 

The greatest /“S.i“ed iliS 

listory paf ""'“L m nt his residence in 
m tho 23rd May, iSoO- • «nncrii, Xandi 
Daleutla. r™.'- Kak M Das 'X 
Professor, Hindu Dn r y^ Imndrcd 

a lino of ,.«'«aicli lor '110 j l|„ 
years, by Sh vafley. "»* 

civilization i,i,l and the greatest 

tho greatest oP'sreS n-as egnally 

numismatist in »“<"•; indi„„ history to 
the greatest <>ov“X nt on wo.king with n 

my knowledge. He we u. 

re-doubled energy « >1 eapected to roach 
to, die soon. Ho nc „ |„„g 

tho ago of O'™ would not be boni 

Irle M 

SirMir^i^rti 

genius and a cutest liistmicd 

*’ Tlie eouillry loses 01^, 

scholar and tim g „o less Icirible. 

Jh'.'* Thiiieiii’liad a lo'ini: '.'O'','*’ „,a nindn 

■■ Xil/'X"on-os tt higbost gratitude 


have" gladdened Ins soul, if lie had lived to 
seo the publication of his inngiiniii (ip.ils, 
his Uhtlrv of Orma linislicd in manuscript 
but only Irnll J'o‘ I""''"* 
not to he. 

Stricken Burma 

Our lieart goes out in synip.ithy to tlio 
neoiilo of niiriiia Tlicy linvo recently siillcred 
from a deslnictivo carlliipiake And now there 
s another sore alfliclion in He shape of the 
sansiiinary fights between the Madrasi and 
Buniicse dock lobonrcrs. 

New Ordinances Again ! 

\«: we g«> to pre«< 5 , news comcc of two 
fresii onfiiiaiiccs pioiiuilgiited by the I iceroy 
“to protect Slioplccpois fioni pickctiiv, to 
slot, tfio ino.emcnt for niui-pnyincnt of t.ivos 
'anti to deni "iHi ntleiniits to hiiiiiier with 
the loyalty of soldiois, lioliec and Oovcriiniciil 
” It i« iilse luiticipated by an 
X'i.,Io-Iiidiini ncwsp.iprr eoncspondcnt tliat, 
if thKC meiisnios nio.iint success iil. f.ovorii- 
n, cut will declare Congiiss an unlawful body. 

Tliercis no time fo coiiuiieiil on Ihq-e fresh 
.neismcs, oliich "ill apply iiiiiiicdintcly to 
tho lloinhiiv riesidcliey bill may be 
cxtcn.tal to any otiici p.iit of tlio eoiinliy, 
if thought ncccjs.uy by i fliciitUloni. 

attiu; PKaVBASl I’RIjsS, 

AK KoikU* Cai.cctt\ 
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On the Influence of History in the Development of 
Modern India 

Bv SISTER NIVEDITA 


T he problem whicli coofroats India today 
is that of passing completely into the 
roodera age. The present is .an age of 
■world-consciousness. Owing to the discovery 
of steam and electricity it is now possible 
ior the least adventurous of us to explore 
the world. Jlodern trade has already done 
so. Jtodern scieoco is struggling to follow 
suit. The very drawing-room contains 
trophies from every country and every era. 
In fact, by each individual human mind, as 
by Humanity as a whole, the planet earth in 
its entirety is being visualized, geographically 
.and historically. 

This modern age is also an age of exploifa- 
■tioo. For the most precious things. Europe 
has to go back to other eras, or to commu- 
nities not -yet modernized. The rugs of 
Persia and Turkey, the needle-work of 
Bokhara, beautiful porcelain and the metal 
work of the Chinese, and all other things are 
demanded, but they have to be found like 
Ilowers growing in old-world gardens, secluded 
and apart. No sooner do the suburbs of 
the city extend tliemselves to include these 
gardens than they are straightway trodden 
down and mined. Even the industries of 
Jvashmir are growing vulgar, under the foot- 
steps of the passing tonrist. London is 


teaching drawing to the children in her 
board-schools, but why ? In order that they 
may undersifind the 'VTorks of Botticelli 
and of Micliael Angelo. The dreams and faiths 
that made such work possible, these she 
cannot give. Everyone today can read 
Shakespeare, but where is a new Sliakespeare 
to be looked for ? Even the prayers that 
satisfy us most deepl)'', are they not the 
utterances of rapturous lives lived long ago 
in workshop or in cloister? In an hour, 
maybe, we can patter off all the prayers of 
Chrysostom ,ind Teresa and Ignatius Loyola 
put together, but it would have taken years 
of concentration to have been the first utterer 
of one such word as theirs. The modern 
age is an age of exploitation, not of creation. 

Tlie modern age is an age of organiza- 
tion. In the case of the machine, a screw 
here or a wheel there enables us to avail 
ourselves of vast areas of force, otherwise 
inaccessible. Similarly, the crowning tempta- 
tion of the modern world is to treat human 
areas from the same point of view. We are 
apt to tbiuk of whole populations, as if the 
only question to be considered were of their 
usefulness to ourselves.- to our comfort, our 
luxuTX, our culture. We have learnt to 
oiganize life and masses of men with the 
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regularity and procisioa of macbioery. Wo 
see this in shops and offices and factories. 
Odd we also see it in the govornraent of 
empires, and in the constant annexing of 
slices of ono country by the official classes 
of another. 

Tho modern age is an age. of the people. 
We are all familiar today with questions of 
expediency and of responsibility which wore 
hitherto tlic preserves of raonarchs and of 
cabinets. Oar habits are those of kings. Yet 
we are not kings. Our education also is of a 
kind which was once open only to the 
privileged. The exploitation of the people leads 
to the criticism of tho people, the thought, tho 
responsibility, ultimately to the org.anizalioQ 
of tho people. The genius of Tonssamt 
L'Oavorture announced and that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte echoed “all careers are open to 
talent,” but had they failed to proclaim it, 
the decree must have gone forth sooner or 
later, for it is one of the master-notes of tho 
modern world. Such then are a few of tho 
characteristics of the modern age. fadta is 
to a largo extent mediaeval still What docs 
this imply ? The middle ages were ages of 
production, rather than exploitation. The 
strenuous dreamers dreamt by the light of 
more or less chiidliko beliefs. Tho masses 
of the nation were less widely-informed 
than now, and r.istly simpler in their aims 
and habits. Political responsibility was 
somewhat of a monopoly— each life and each 
group was more concentrated in its activities 
than is tho case today. Science is the 
char-acteristic product of the modern world. 
Art was tho characteristic product of the 
mediaeval. Work was performed by hand, 
not by machinery. Hence it was stow, and 
ucQdaatioas could only ho .iccumulatod very 
gradually. Generation followed generation 
therefore 'in tho attempt to furnish, or 
in tho work of using a single room, 
and for this reason an old farmhouse 
kitchen, in any part of tho world, is 
universally admitted to be more beautiful 
than a modern drawing-room. , _ 

Host of us will feel that wherever it is 
uossiblo to retain the mediaeval and refuse 
the modern, it is desirable to do so. Bnt in 
India the possibility is not open to us. The 
mediaeval suffers here from a mortal wound. 
It has been wounded, in the fiKt place, by the 
touch of trade. The mecbanical productions of 
the West, quickly created, quickly worn out 
rapidly succeeding each other, have driven out 
of mind the patient accumulations of succes- 


sive generations. Squalor and vulgarities, the 
two horns of the modern dilemma in taste^ 
aro now threatening tho lovely old simplicity 
of India, with increasing force. And this- 
means that the cr.afts themselves are passing 
out of being,' — the men of the crafts-guilds, 
or castes, being starved or turned into work 
for which they have neither desire nor aptitude. 

Mediaeval India has been wounded to the 
death also, by Christian proselytism. “The 
simple faith of strenuous dreamers” persists- 
to some extent, but it is more 'individual 
and less congregational, than it was. The 
women’s lives are of the old world, and the 
men’s, touched, but not inspired by modernism, 
are out of all relation to them. The situation 
would already have been fatal to a people 
less profoundly moralized. As it is, it 
strains unduly even that character which is 
the organic upgrowth of three thousand years 
of faith and works And finally, mediaeval 
India js under sentence of dCiith, through 
the existence of those political connections 
which make tho country an English-speaking 
territory For good or for evil, tho work of 
modernizing has gone too far to be undone 
India IS now a iiguro in the twentieth-century 
mart of the world. As proud as ever, and 
as sensitive as ever, she is no longer isolated, 
no longer sure of herself, no longer satisfied 
with her specific achievements. Every 
country has a riglit to a scheme of things 
which shall not only provide incentive and 
ambition to her noble children, bat shall also 
tend increasingly to call her meanest to 
liigher aims. In India today however, tho 
meanest arc frankly and revoltingly imitative. 
The noblest work .against incredible difficulties 
towards ends that the society around can 
hardly comprehend. And the majority stand 
between, uncertain in what direction to 
bestow their efforts. Spiritually, morally, 

intellectually, and socially, we shall best 
uoderstaud the India of the present momect, 
if we conceive of her ns bewildered and in 
doubt. 

In order, then, to co-ordinate her ciTorts, 
it is clear that she has to face and carry 
through v.ast changes, which we ra.sy desig- 
nate conveniently ns the assimilation of the 
modern consciousness. That is to say, 
accepting the modern method of thought and 
etpressioo. she h,ns so to increase the 
content of tho ovlstiog etprcssioa. as to 
prove hewelf oqu.i), if not superior, to those 
other nations with whom she will thus be 
competing on equal terms. 
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Instead of raerelj' learoiog: modern science, 
-she has to prove herself able to apply the 
methods of modem science, to the solution 
of some of its unsolved problems. Instead 
of merely accepting other men’s steamships 
and mechanical contrivances, she has to 
produce great inventors, who will add to 
the conveaieuco and potentiality of life. 
Instead of enjoying a foreign literature, sho 
has to pour into that literature masterpieces 
of a new type. Instead of admiring national 
evolutions and heroic leaders in other 
countries, sho has to consolidate her own 
iorces and btiug forth her own heroes, to 
constitute an array of nationality on her 
•own soil. 

Perhaps in nothing is it so e.asy to 
understand this, as in the matter of art. The 
old Indian school of painting produced very 
'be.autiful works of art. But the method 
and its continuity of effort have suffered 
destruction in the modern catastrophe. 
Thousands of young art-students today are 
simply toiling along, in the struggle to put 
colour on canvas in the European way in 
order to express thoughts and illustrate 
poems, in a fashion only would-be European 
and not genuinely anything. It is clear 
that what we want here is workers who after 
a training in technique, can catch and 
express a great inspiration of their own, in 
any manner whatsoever, that tlmy feel to be 
adequate. It is clear that, acquiring mastery 
of materials, what we really want is a 
great Indian school of artists, .a national 
art-movement. And here it must not be 
method of work, bat the message wii/ch is 
sought to be conveyed, that constitutes 
(nationality. 

In other words, all for which that country 
is precious will vanish out of the world, unless 
the children of the land can grasp the 
thought of India as India, and learn to live 
and work in expression of this idea alone. 

There can be no doubt that one of the 
most important features of such an awaken- 
ing would He in a movement towards the 
study of Indian ^ man’s face 

contains, for the seeing eye, his whole past 
A national character is the resum§ of a 
national history. If we would know what 
we are, or whither we tend, we must be made 
awaro of our own antecedents, and the study 
of Indian history ought to possess unusual 
attractions for the Indian people, inasmuch 
as it is a history which has never yet been 
written, which is even, as yet, unknown. 


Nothiug, if well understood, can be more 
beautiful as a historic spectacle, than the 
process of tho Indian evolution. The orderly 
sequence of consolidation and individnation 
by which new elements are worked into the 
nationality in each age, is something that 
could never have been so perfect, had tho 
Himalayas and a forbidding coast-line not 
combined to isolate tho experimental field. 
Already there have been two Indias, — Hindu 
India, under tho Asokan Empire, and •ilogul 
India, under tho House of Babar, and it 
remains for tho people themselves to produce 
a third, the National India. All preceding 
or intervening periods are to be regarded as 
preparatory to these, as periods merely of 
the incorporation and elaboration of new 
elements. We are able to understand and 
state this, because it is today cle.ar that 
history is dynamic, it never dies. If a 
nation at any period reaches great spiritual 
or intellectual achievements, these do not 
exhaust, they conserve and heighten the 
national vjgonr. The strength spent in 
physical orgy of any kind is indeed spent, 
but the energy that shone forth as Vikratu- 
adityn and bis brilliant court, represents 
so ranch gained for eternity by the nation 
as a whole. In this respect there is a polar 
difference between attainment and enjoyment. 
The effort to produce a great art, great 
science, or a world-religion, never exhausts 
a people. If they subsequently show ex- 
haustion. we may be certain that a close 
search will discover forms of luxury and 
excess which, occurring simultaneously, sowed 
“the actual seeds of premature decay. TTafer 
will always rise to the level it has once 
reached. Similarly, the height that a people 
have once captured, they can always achieve 
again. 

For one thing, the past in this way 
patterns the future. It is not by imitation 
of foreigners, but by renewed apprehension 
of their own intention, renewed effort at 
self-expression, — in other words, by move- 
ments of national revival, — that nations rise. 
History is ashirbad , — the promise that the 
nationality makes to each one of its children. 
This is so deeply understood by the ham.an 
mind that a church will be formed round 
any single character - Ali, “The Lion of Cfod,” 
for instance, or Martin Luther, or Ignatius 
Loyola, or Chaitanya, — that is felt to mark 
an epoch of the race. It remains for India 
to show that the passion which the past has 
seen men give to churches, with their 
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are 've to understand the growth and 
significance of Benares, if vre hare oerer 
studied Cologne, Chartres, Dnrhain, or Milan ? 
■What will the history of Hinduism mean to 
us, if we have never considered that of 
Christianity, or of Islam ? 

Even in the study of the prehistoric, then, 
the comparative method is essential. If we 
slioiild rebuild the India of early ages, we must 
be prepared also to build up and place 
beside it, Phoenicia, Egypt, Chaldaea, and the 
rest. Degenerate moderns, we cannot e^rplore 
the world without the aid of railways, but 
we need not think that our ancestors were 
like U3. The international conscionsness of 
early periods is one of the most fascinating 
subjects that could be offered to a student, 
and certainly would well repay whatever 
labour he might spend upon it. Thus it is 
not only necessary that the Indian historian 
should have a grasp of sociological method, 
and of such facts as are known in regard to 
the development of civilization, it is also 
requisite that he should be thoroughly abreast 
of the research of his time as to tlie formation 
and movement of ancient empires. Here we 
enter upon something more like the firm 
ground of history. Arcliaeology is cverr day 
revealing more and more of the part in Egypt, 
in. Chaldaea, in the old Empire of Hittites, in 
Crete and jtoossos. India, wliethcr pre-Aryan 
and Dravidian, or post-Dravidian and Aryan, 
was an integral part of the world and the 
epochs to vrhich these belonged. Asota 
himself was a modern in his day. the heir 
of a universe unrecorded, but not perhaps 
at that time unremembered, history. Wh.at 
has India herself to tell us of this past? 

The idler may be satisfied to answer that 
already European scholars are at work upon 
these problems. They are not. But if they 
were, what answer would that be, for the 
son of India to offer ? European scholars 
are blind and deaf to many of the problems 
and many of the lines of work that Indian 
history opens up in abundance. Bat even 


if it were not so, he who answers thus, or 
puts forward the ability oi au alien scholar- 
ship to write a true history of India, proves 
himself ignorant of the fii'st conditions of 
higher research. The first and highest 
necessity of such work is a heart, a pnssion~ 
ate lore, the inv'ght of a child. These things 
no foreigner can boast. Nor does the 
foreigner live in the world where constant 
brooding would enable him to catch those 
loose ends of the threads of history that lie 
blown by the winds of the common life. 
Half the history of India lies written in 
religions and domestic custom. What does 
the alien know of these ? "What does he 
know of tradition, of the proverbs of the 
race, of its etiquette, of its theology ? Or, 
if all these were open to him, where would 
be the burning hope to teach him unerringly 
the road by which to grasp the significance 
of the past in the future ? 

The tale of her own past that the mother- 
land awaits must combine the critical 
acunien of the modern, with the epic 
enthnsiasra of the ancient writer. Remorseless 
in its rejection of legend, it must nevertheless 
know how to seize the core of truth that 
legend so often conveys. Supported and 
adorned by a knowledge of the osternal world,- 
it must for its own part be the poem, the 
psalm, of the Indian country. And above all, . 
it most not end with the past, but must know- 
bow to point the finger onwards to the future. 
It must bo not only reminiscent, but also 
suggestive. It must not only chant the word 
‘Remember!’ but also find ways to utter the 
whisper Determine!’ It ronst be critical, but 
also fiery, proud, constructive. The foreign 
scholar writes annals, memoirs, chronicles 
but can this song of the Land be sung br 
any not of her own blood?* " 



The Austro-German Customs Union 

Br JAG ADIS AN il. KUMARAPPA, m.a., phd. 


T he proposal of Austria and Germany to 
conclude a customs union is one of the 
most important developments in the 
history of post-war Europe. And ye^ ^ so 
encouraging an effort has raised a political 
storm which throws Europe into two 
antagonistic groups of nations,— France and 
her allies on one side and Germany and her 
sympathizers on the other. While France 
is struggling for military and financial 
supremacy. Germany is fighting her way 
to a place of equality among nations. Such 
being the conflict between the aims of the 
two greatest continental powers, the German 
and Austrian proposal is looked UPO” 
Jranoe as a step towards Anschluss (political 
union) between the two Teulonio peoples. 
T:iiis altitude on the part ol the pencil is 
natural enough, for during the, past decade 
the habit has been formed in France to 
regard every move towards llio uniticg of 
Central Europe with, suspioion. if France 
herself was a ,non-participaot m it. 

Tm; BEnuK-ViEiiiJi Pacr 
Soon after the faHurc European 

larilt truce proposed by the papue of 
■Nations the Oermans and Austrians got 
fogether to arrange between » 

customs union, and about the end p last 
Klarch they informed London, Fans and 
of the intention of the two Qerraanio 
Governments to create an agreement of o 
unified customs and trade practices. It was 
■ farther notified lhal. the Anstro-Oerman 
move beieg designed only as a first slop 
towards a European customs union .as 
towaras Briand’s moniorandnm on 

™"Sop %lhcr nSns. if they so desired 
r”r Invited to join the customs pact 
ctvni fit the burdensome tariff walls 
The remova British Government 

Europe IS what the^^l 

and M; ,i ^et the Austro-Ocmian 

advocating, « achievement of the same 
eallcd forth indignant and bitter 

STho Boriii'^^ifne'a' pact the 
^„delendcn"o^‘lcaehot the two eountnes 


is to remain unimpaired ; tariff administra- 
tion is to be maintained separately, each 
retaining the right to make trade agreements 
with other States so long as they do not 
infringe on the well-being of the other. An 
arbitration court with equal representation 
is to be formed for settlement of disputes. 
No duties are to be imposed on_ traffic 
between the two countries, .md their total 
customs receipts are to be pooled and divided 
on a scalo to bo determined later. Further, 
it is proposed to bring the .tariff laws and 
rates of Austria and Germany into corapleto 
harmony with one another. On sorao such 
lines the Austrian and German Governments 
decided to begin negotiations towards a 
treaty to harmonize trade regulations between 
them. , , 

The Austro-German plan, by inyiting 
other countries also to join this sclieme, 
links itself pretty well with the Bnand 
conception of pan-Eorope. And there can 
bo little doubt that tliis point was stressed 
to forestall os far as possible the objection 
that the Bcrlin-Vionna pact involves a 
violation of the treaty provisions. The 
sections of the peaco treaties governing 
Austro-German sovereignty and political 
relations are as follows : 


Theaty Or Vrn'SAn.i.TS 
SioNTn JmiE 28. 1915) 

SrcTioN VI, AnriciiF 80 

Germany .'icknowledgcs and will respect sfnctly 
tho independcoco of Austria within the fronne^ 
which mav be fijred m a treaty b'Jtwe'in 
State and tho principal Allied and A'sociu^ 

Powers ; sho asrrcs that this independence sliaU 

be inalienable except vnth the consent ot m 
Council ot the LeaRUO of Nations. 

Treatt Of St OrnMAUf-rx-LATS 
SiOMn Srrt. 10. 1910 
Sectiox VIII, Artict.e ^ 

The indepondenco of Austria is,, 
otherwise than with tho consent of the 
ol the lipagiio of Nations. Conscnuently 
undertakes in tho absence of the consflVV n.jcht 
jMud Council to abstain from any act 
directly or indirectly or by any means vn i 
compromise her independence, _ r^ilbeuiari 
until her admission to membership of mo * i( 
of Nations, by parUcipation m tho 
another Power. 
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It is clear therefore that according to the 
terms of these treaties a political tinion 
between Austria and Germany is forbidden, 
and safe-guards are prorided for the niatn- 
tenance of Austria’s political independence. 

The Germans, however, point out that, 
while a political union is forbidden, a 
customs union of the type described above, 
which tends to knit the two countries into 
a close economic unity, is not expressly 
mentioned in these treaties. The immediate 
problem forced to a head by the present 
economic situation is the creation of a single 
economic unit out of the two German-speak- 
ing peoples. The Aastro-German accord 
certainly amends the spirit of the peace 
treaties. Bat the French regard it as the 
first instalment of the union between the 
two countries which the war victors thought 
they had prohibited in the treaty of St. 
Germain, and safe-guarded by a danse in the 
Geneva convention of 1922. The Berlin- 
Yienoa pact has been so skilfully manoeuvred 
and so cantiously framed as to evade 
successfully not only the hindrances arising 
from the treaty terms, but also the barrier 
o! the most-favoured natioo clause, upon 
which many a promising Central European 
preference scheme has been wrecked. Since 
the European tariff truce failed, and the 
realization of the pan-Europeau scheme in its 
entirety is far distant, the attempt is made, 
so the Germans say, to begin with regional 
agreements between two or more Earopeao 
States with reciprocal necessity, and prepare 
an economic union to improve trade relations 
between them. 

Basis of French Fears 
It is not any danger seen in reciprocal 
benefits between the Reich and her small 
Teutonic neighbour which arouses the storm 
of protest from France. Indeed, from this 
standpoint alone France would perhaps have 
little objection to an arrangement which 
would improve the trade prospects of little 
Austria. But Paris sees something more. 
She sees in the project a development of 
a plan, — about which the Germans have talked 
so much in previous years, — for the political 
union of Germany and Austria. Such a 
union would mean in itself a considerable 
strengthening of the Teutonic political 
position on the Continent, And if that 
alliance were to result in the formation of 
a Mittel Enropa bloc, it might easily mean 
a force which could challenge French hege- 


mony in Enropo much more effectively than 
could Germany single-handed. Hence the 
French are opposed to the removal of fiirifT 
barriers under the leadership or to the 
advantage of Germany. They favour, of 
course, an economic partnership among 
Austria, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia, but 
a customs union between Austria and 
Germany is quite another thing. 

Just to avoid giving rise to suspicion 
that the customs pact is a political union,, 
the Austrians and the Germans extended an 
invitation to other States to join the combi- 
nation if they so wished. But this general 
invitation does not seem to have helped in 
any way to clear the suspicions of the^ 
French. They still persist that the Berlin- 
Vienna pact is nothing but a move towards 
political union. The Germans, on the other 
hand, decl.are that all they are trying to do 
is only to apply the principle of it. Briand’s 
European Federation proposal. Since 
European economic co-operation could not be 
achieved by the raetbods hitherto followed, 
they have adopted, say the Germans, a new 
line of approach to the same problem, il. 
Briand. on tbe other hand, asserts that the 
Austro-German pact is illegal as it violates 
the treaty terras. But Germany replies that 
she is quite within her rights as limited by 
the peace treaties, and that she does not 
propose to be bluffed out of her plan of 
resuscitating Central Europe, and as much of 
the Contineat as cares to join the proposed 
union. 

It is interesting to note that at present the 
French are not basing their protests on the 
terms of the treaty of Yersailles hut on the 
protocols signed at Geneva in 1922, when the 
League undertook to flo.it a Joan for Austria, 
when she was almost on the brink of a 
hoaocial disaster. Those protocols stated more 
or less that Austria would not only give 
fair treatment in the economic field to other 
nations, but would not involve herself 
economically without the knowledge and 
consent of tbe Leagne powers floating tbe 
loan. Perhaps the Quai d’Orsay thinks it 
more feasible to make out a case against 
the proposed economic union on this basis 
than on the terms of the peace treaties, 
since there seems to be no danger to Austrian 
political independence in the Berlin-Tienna 
project 

It would, of coarse, be quite impossible 
now or in the near future for Germany and 
Austria to obtain from the Council of tbe 
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France strengthened her position by the 
naval agreement with ‘Italy, and Germany 
was sore Now the Germans are strengthen- 
ing their economic position by the tariff 
agreement with Austria, and the French 
are furious. Meanwhile the equilibrium is 
restored, and those, who believe that such 
equilibrium is sine qua non of any real 
union or understanding between the two 
proud powers, are inclined to rejoice at the 
indications of a better future. 

Union' will Bln'Efit Eccope 
Even if the Austro-German customs 
union is not actuated by purely economic 
motives, — especially on the part of Germany, 
— it would nevertheless be as advantageous 
in the long run as commercial agreement 
Considered simply as an economic under- 
taking, leaving the political aspects out of 
it, the Austro-German proposal should he 
received warmly.since any lowering or removal 
of tariffs in Europe is something that all 
economists would look upon with favour. 
The greatest obstacles to Europe’s prosperity 
are tariffs and armaments. In fact. 
M. Briand has been one of the most 
powerful critics of this situation and the 
most earnest advocates of a general arrange- 
ment for cutting down customs in the 
interest of a freer flow of trade and a 
better standard of living The Austro- 
German customs union holds out many 
.advantages to the conntries involved. 
While there were 52,000,000 inhabitants in 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, the peace 
treaties reduced Austria’s inland market 
to a population of 6,500,000. Bat the 

proposed customs treaty would epen up 
for Austria a wide market in Germany with 
a population of 70,000,000. These Austrian 
farmers would find ready market for their 
cattle, butter and cheese. In fact, Germany 
alone import?, in spite of tariff barriers, 
some Rs. 225.000,000 worth of these dairy 
products. 

However, the readjostraent would work 
.hardship on small Austrian industries. Most 
’■of the factories in Austria were created on 
the basis of protection against Germany and 
other industrial nations. With the tariff 
knocked off many manufacturers would be 
unable to compete with their German 
rivals. Though an interim tariff is envisaged 
toj protect small industries from being 
swamped, yet some industries are bound 
to suffer in the readj’nstraent. Nevertheless, 


a market ten times as large as Austria’s 
present domestic market cannot but be 
beneficial in the long run to a production 
limited by the shrinkage of Austria’s 
market after the war. Anything in fact 
would be better than the present sitnation 
in which Europe is split up by too many 
frontiers, and trade movements are hampered 
by too many tariffs. 

Similarly, the customs union would 
open up for Germany also a wider market 
And what is more, it would give her a 
greatly increased supply of tariff-free iron ; 
this is exactly what she wants as Germany 
has been short of iron since the Lorraine 
ore deposits were given over to France 
after the war. Further, in 1929 Austria 
consumed some Rs. 330,000,000 worth of 
German products, and with th^ tariff off 
she would provide even a better market 
for Germany Besides these benefits in the 
field of economics, tbe customs union 
would serve Germany as a salve fo iier 
pride. It would be a step towards that 

equality among the powers, of which 
the peace treaty deprived her, and 
which she is determined to regain. The 
proposed union would increase her popula- 
tion by nearly that much as was decreased 
by the peace treaty. It would also partly 
make up for the loss of the Polish Corridor 
and Alsace-Lorraine. Apart from political 
advantages, such regional agreements for 
tariff reduction and economic co-operation 
are widely recognized as not only sound 
but essential if tbe handicap of too many 
frontiers are to be overcome. 

We are witnessing in Europe a general 
increase in tariffs and a steady closing down 
of markets as a result of the economic 
isolation of all nations. Unless a different 
policy prevails in Europe, the European • 
nations are heading straight for .icute 
problems of unemployment and class contlicts. 
The shortest way out of her economic ; 
problems is undoubtedly that offered by a 
European federation. But, after the failure 
of all efforts to achieve a tariff truce, the 
Austro-German free trade agreement is tbe 
first practical step towards tbe reduction of 
customs barriers in Europe. By inviting 
other Slates to enter into similar regional 
agreements, Germany and Austria have 
opened the door to new trade parleys. It 
is to be noped that the era of fruitless con- 
ferences is ended and that the Council of the 
League of Nations would now move in the 
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direction of oncoura:?iu" deiinito action in 
brinciDK about closer economic co-operation 
in Europe. The Austro-Gorman customs 
union marks the first independent and 
constnictive step Germany has taken smco 
the war in tlie field of foreign policy. Tlie 


Austrians and Germans must be Riven credit 
for havinR made -throuRh this proposed 
scheme the first pr.actical attempt to 
rehabilitate tlie tlieory of free trade and 
larger markets as the salvation of the 
distressed Continent. 


Rammohun Roy as a Journalist 


(A Scrri. 
Rt BRAJENDRA 

S n the April and Hay numbers o( this 
Bcricir I published an article under the 
above headins, in which, among others, 
an aoconnt was given of the 
a weekly fiionmal m Persian-edited by 
BammohnX The aeeount was "CMKarily 
brief, as details on certain points were not 
available, by reason o! the Calcutta libraries 
Jot having complete files of the newspapers 
of that time, particularly Silk Ruckiogliara s 
Cnkulfa journai.* I have since been able 
ta &n from the 

aripts of of iou. 'Apr,"; 

tSSed frem 

wWeb led Eammolmo to terminate 

SrcarcefAs^ - 

and so .abruptly : 

■StiaiT-ooi.-UKimai! 

Priday, April 4, lS23.--(bot included 
1 rmay, j[|,g,,iar Numbers) 

from an article on ^ i, reprodneed by 

Distress and D ; jiei,n,nohim Rov, 

Miss Collet m her this article 

Thousli she cl.itcd 11 OcL 

apne.ared in the -U»rfl source from 

■1SJ2. Miss Co let is sue ja transWion. .as 

wliich she sinw been alile to awrtain 

quoted by her. I ha\e sin ^ article in 

that the in the oolnmns of the 

question firet ap^^ Tuesday. Ocb 15. I'-j-* 

licn'ifil //Mriarii, ci^'o .. possession of, the 
llie hi‘^-,2-^^' 1 'ihrary London. 

India Ofiice was reprodneed by 

vei-sion of the article. m mispnats whidi 

,ne. sutlers from at ^ 

require eorrwtion. t»- 

M^ern lievtcw. 09 for "royal” ro.ad .Kiasly . 
1>. 5U. col. 1. hno ‘S ••Ireland" re-vd Eosland 


.EME5tTJ 

NATH HANER.TI 

Evccllencv the Ifonourable the 

General in Council, enacting, that » D““); 

IToekly. or any Periodical P-aper 

be published in this City, withont a” Affidavit 

being m.ade bv its Proprietor 

Office, and without .a License be mg PiPP"™ 

for such poblicntion from the Chief •Secretary 

to Government ; and that after 

being obtained, it IS optional with the 

r'uis”l'^o”Je'nV"™ay'^f%S 

i:[premr“ 0 ou.t o“”p;eVsed' bis approbation 
of the Rnlo Ordinance so passed. Under 
S;es?circumstanoes. I. the least of nU th 
Imman r.ace. m consideration of several 
Srnities. have, with much regret and 
StanS relinquished the Publication of 
fbi" Ihmer Qlirat-ool-VkhMr). The d.ffienl- 

BSl-TuboTgb it ,s very easy for those 
FiiroDCan Gentlemen, who have the honour 
ta bo OTuatated with the Chief Secretary 

Government, to obtain » L'T'-a^bumWe 

to the prescribed form , yet m 

■m« i-^r'ir eoT^ 

Ba-oomcd'^i knra . inn-f(iro<h. 

The respect "'d''' , 'peartf 'blo^ 

'Toftton in the hope of a favor, 
S?S'ly-T^mAo“ Affidavr Suntarily 
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in an open Court, in presence of respectable 
Magistrates, is looked upon as very mean 
and censurable by those virho watch the 
conduct of their neighbours. Besides, the 
publication of a newspaper is not incumbent 
upon every person, so that he must resort 
to the evasion of establishing fictitious 
Proprietors, which is contrary to Law, and 
repugnant to Coasojeace. 

Thirdly — After incurring the disrepute 
of solicitation and suffering the dishonour 
of making Affidavit, the constant apprehen- 
sion of the License being rec^led by 
Government which would disgrace the person 
in the eyes of the world, must create such 
anxiety as entirely to destroy his peace 
of mind, because a man, by nature liable 
to err, in telling the real troth cannot help 
sometimes making use of words and selecting 
phrases that might be unpleasant to Govern- 
ment. I, however, here prefer silence to 
speaking out : 

Oada-e goxhah noslmne to ttafna 

maUiarosh 


Roomoox maslabat-i limit lilioosrowan 

danand. 

Thou 0 Hafiz, art a poor retired man, 
be silent : 

Princes know the secrets of their own 
Policy. 

I now entreat those kind and liberal 
gentlemen of Persia and Hindoostan, who 
have honoured the ^diraUool- TJkhbar with 
their patronage, that in consideration of the 
reasons above stated, they will excuse the 
noa-fulfilment of my promise to make them 
acquainted with passing events, .ns stated in 
the introductory remarks in the first number ; 
and I earnestly hope from their liberality, 
that wherever and however I may be situated, 
they will always consider me, the humblest 
of the bnman race, as devoted to their 
service.* 


• The CalcttUa Joimiil, Thursday, April 10, 
1823. Asiatic Department, p. 657. 


Salt in Bengal 

By HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


T he decision endorsed by the Indian 
Legislative Assembly that an additional 
duty should be imposed on salt 
imported into Bengal from foreign salt 
works other than those situated in Aden has 
drawn the attention of the inhabitants of this 
penalized Presidency to the question of the 
possibility of Bengal providing her own 
supply of salt. The decay and ultimate 
disappearance of the industry in Bengal 
is due to the competition of foreign salt, 
the preference of tbo people for white salt 
and their neglect of improved methods of 
manufacture. 

In 1894 the Government of India bad a 
memorandum prepared, as a conspectus of 
the system and methods of the administration 
of the Indian salt revenue in all its branches 
and in all provinces. In tb.it meniorandnm 
we b.ive the following: 

Bengal and the greater rart of Burma obtain 
their salt by importation. Under the Jlahatnroadaa 


mfe a tax was levied on salt by means of imposts 
on the pnvdege of manufacture, and by duties 
on the transport of salt from the places of manu- 
facture to the inferior of the country. Later 
on a s.vstem was gradually matured which 
provide for the control, the manufacture, and the 
sale at the agency of the Company’s servant.?. 
It was introduced t)V Clive and perfected bv 
Atarren Hastings m 1766 to 1780. and it survived 
m a modi&etl form till 16GL’. 


The trade in Cheshire s.ilt rose to impor- 
tance about the year 1835 and thenceforth 
imported salt gradually ousted thtj native 
product in Bengal proper, until fay 1873-74 local 
manufacture had ceased and the .iccumulated 
stocks had become exhausted. The dampness 
of the climate and the large amount of fresh 
water discharged into the B.iy of Bengal 
bx the G.iDges and the Brahmaputra tell 
against efficient salt-manufacture on the 
Bengal coast, but the maouhicturo of salt 
was not finally abandoned in Orissa ’’ 
1S9S- 
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Uiit tile Ri'.a-coast tint the only place 
v'hfro salt Ava't initnufactiired in Uengal. In 
Sir ^ (l{•or{,'l• Watt’s nioniinicntnl work— vl 
Diftiomni of the I'fonotuir JVorfitcti of 
hulin {1S!I3). wo rn.id : 

Formally salt w,ih maniifactitml in Mhlnaivoro 
nntl liiit at iho prfsnnl <lav onlfr a small 

niniiiity i-i niarlc' at Itolinr. Ufiair,tliion\ Montrhyr. 
nml till' jiomhbmirliocil of Calcutta aH n hye- 
profhri in tlio Mltpctm tinnufactnro. In Orissa, 
hovkovor. salt is still nnnnfantnrcd frniu Bca-\\Til<'r 
by solar iwnpomlion. Formorly. it was aho mn<Io 
by artilicial hc.at (pauy/t salt), luit this has roc<‘nlly 
J^i'n proliibUctl. 

The importance of this inf|nstry will l»c 
apparent from Grant’s Jfistnrical nmi Com- 
■jutmlive ^l»n/j/sK of tlir J’VnflneM of lirngal 
tITSCi). In tills ytnnff/sis papes nro deroted 
to tlie industri’ tinder the head “Salt Lands. 
Ceded and Uuwany” and wo quote the 
following extracts from it: 

Tlio woody iniiospitablo tract of country, wlmh. 
for iho sate of distmeiion. may be hcocoforUi 
termed Nonndeep. lonleruii; the sea-wasi m a 
ciirvo. slrotchinz across the mouths of the Oanz^ 
nt'out 330 Uritisli miles from Jellasorc west on the 
frontiers ol the Chnklcli of Midnaporo m Ons?a. 
to Islamabad, tho port and capital of CliUtazonc. 
Tioar tiio S. E. extremity of liencal. and comprehend- 
tna (mflijsive of the Sunderbands) an a^ at 
least of 7.000 souaro miles in the isles and continent. 
n^cLly (imprised in the cenerat ilimonvons of iho 
ffiah hath always been of considerable importance. 

JSivSFy under Mnsuliiinn corernmqnt, fO»scs=«l 

mmm 

of (h”, “ffic'lo made for and consumed annually .n 
iLcal may tef'Sj'rf sflZ.“St.' ^.iS?5a 
lacks ol maunda aininDryeos ; who with 

hy tho labour 0 .10 000 3M"”^^„Ve5 raid ia 

aupenor asenl. mclmun allonanco of about 
money, were entitica , i^y oonlnxctinc 

20 rupee.s. deemed equivalent 

merchants, besides constantly in land, 

to -10 nipees from the onzinal standard 

rupees per Aid- 


pecs rer-—--Mds. . nnantitr m yearlr demand 
And now the whole of maunds) is 

ting on a one-thud m the 

Bengal. 


(being on a P’'^?,'““'_orortfon*of one-third m 
SS'wo-liSrds iSthS dotraoy lands of Boa 


for the iinC proKiblv’ of luillioiis of souls there, 
and one.foiirth of iliit numl-cr m IWar: impo'^mg 
onlj* a modfrate charge for one of (ho comforts of 
life, at tho iitiiJOit rsilfiilation of fi*H anna«. or 
tjiirfeen pence cadi individual rier annum .illowing 
the gros4 siics. incliisjvy of all expenses, to be 
aSicai Kiipcs .>l.r>0.0'J'). 

3rr. Grant estimated that the quantity 
of halt annually mamifactured in Ilijli 
(.Midnapore) alone was 8,.’j3.'128 inauniis which 
was sold to tho ijcoplo at im average price of 
IN. 2 a matind during tiie first lialf of the 
fieveiit(*enth century The vmlgonfnry land 
in Ilijh was divided into Jludhoor and 
Xcmocky, 

Tho latter, or salt land, is that portion expo'^ed 
to (he oversowing of the tides, usually tilled 
Ohiirs where nnunds of earth strongly imprcg- 
n.ated with saline particles arc formed, then 
Hissed into kalilaries or working places, ilach 
on .a medium, csti:i5.ated to ycild 233 maunds 
of sail. ro<iuiriDg the lalioiir of seven Molungee 
m.anuf.u turers. who by an e.isy procc«.s of filtration, 
and boiling afierwarcls tho orine with firewood. 
<»l)o'-iod fiom the neighbouring jungles, of animal 
crow III. an' cnabletl to complete the operations 
from Xovemljer to June before the setting m of 
the i>cri(.dieal nuns and w-ith the savings from 
SIX months’ wMges fixeil by tho government with 
the /omin<l.-irs . retire to their respertive homes 
for the n'luaindcr of the season to cultivate their 
proper Mudhoorv lands, held free or on very 
lavoumlile terms, under the denomination of 
chakran as a Mibsistence for the rest of tho year •• 

Reference lias already been made to the 
work of 3Vnrron Hastings in perfectlns the 
system which provided for control of the 
mantifacture. and the sale of salt .at the agency 
of the Company’s servants Vnnsittart must 
bo credited with having helped the Company 
in this matter In The Good Old Day* of 
Honourable John Company this has been 
mentioned prominently: 

On the 7th October. 17SG. died, after a few 
davs’ illness. Ilenrj* Vnnsittart Ksq . universally 
beloved, admired and lamented. In him the 
Coiwp.\ny liAve lo«t .a faitliful and most able servant 
to whose integnty and indef.itigvahle nssidiiit.v. 
they are pnncipallv indebted for the success which 
ha-i attend^ Mr. Hastings’ plan for the manufacture 
f>f salt, whereby the revenues have been lacreasca 
50 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Manufacture of salt in Orissa was con- 
tinued long after it had been abandoned in 
Bengal proper. In that mine of information. 
The^ Go^ Old Days of Honourable John 
' Oompany, is to be found an illustrated account 
of the process of salt manufacture in Bengal. 

It will prove interesting : 

The season of manuf.icture dates from 
Deromlwr to the setting m of the rams. Jri 

carrs'ing on the manufacture, there IS a good deal 

^ntrfwitli. Heavy rams and unse.asonably 
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high or low tides greatly impede it. The produce 
is also afTected by fogs and cloudy or luizy 
weather. But supposing that evorylliing is m 
the Molungheo’s favour, and the time for manu- 
facture has arrived, we will proceed to look at 
the various processes which the sea water untlerffocs 
before it becomes the article found on our table 
as edible salt. 

There is the khullaree. or snot of ground, alwot 
three bighas in extent, divided into three equal 
portions, which are bunded. These divisions are 
called Chattiirs or salt fields, into which the salt 
water is introduced. 

In each Chatlur, at a convenient spot, is dug 
a reservoir ojv'oore^ to contain the quantity of 
salt water necessary to carry on the manufacture , 
the Molunghee has to bo careful in keeping his 
iooree well supplied from the adjacent nver or 
'canal on each returning spring tide, and to olToct 
this he excavates a small drain communicatiQg 
with the river or canal, through which the salt 
water is conveyed at high irater spring tides into 
the reservoir. 

On each Chattiir is constructed the matdah. 
a primitive filterer composed of a circular mud 
wall 4‘/5 cubits high. I'h cubits broad at top. I2b’s 
cubits at the base ; at its summit is a basin of 
about one and a half cubits depth, and 5 cubits 
diameter ; the bottom is prepared of clay, ashes aod 
sand ; it is extremely clean and hard, and quite 
impervious to water, a hole is piercctl to the 
centre of this basin, and an earthen pot or ioourre 
Is carefully fitted thereto so as to admit of the 
insertion of a hollow reed or bamboo to connect the 
basin with the md> or receiving vessel, and which 
is intended to act as a pipe to draw oft the brine 
from the former to the l.attec. This iind is capable 
of containing from 30 to 35 ghorahs of salt water, 
and is attached to the maidah. Over this loonree is 
laid a light bamboo frame upon which is placed a 
layer of Mrow, and on that again a stratum of the 
challuT saline earth is thrown, and stamped down 
liard with the feet. 

Into the hollow or basin of the maidah the saline 
earth, which has been scraped off the salt tie/ds. is 
thrown until it is filled to the brim. Afterwards 
3 or 4 men stamp it well down with their feet and 
throw upon it about 80 ghiirrahs of salt water from 
the jooree or reservoir already described. This 
quan'ity of water is liowover poured on the maidah 
at intervals, so as to insure not overflowing, but 
percolating gently and emptying itself, charged 
with the saline properties of the earth already 
there, through, the reed pipe into the nad or reser- 
voir near the base of the maidah- The above 
quantity of water is calculated to fill the with 
about 3i ghurrahs of strong brine ready for boiling. 

After the saline earth has been thus partially 
deprived of its saline properties, it is taken out and 
used as a manure, being scattered over the salt 
field to increase its fecundity for the next season. 

The brine is now carried m ghurrahs into the 
.tJuinnah nad. or recen'er. previously prepared, 
which IS capable of holding 30 to 40 ghnrrans and 
is close to or outside the boiling house, where 
he (?) allows it to settle for about 24 hours to 
precipitate all impurities previous to boiling. When 
sufficiently clear, it is baled out and carried into 
’the boiling house. 

The Bhoonree ghiir or boiling house is gener- 
. ally situated close to the salt fields and is built 


north and south, within the boiling house or in its 
northern compartment is erected a mud or e,irthen 
furnace raised from the ground about 2'/3 or 3 
cubits : over its centre is the jhant, or boiler, the 
diameter of which is about 5 cubits : it is made 
Quito circular and is usually called a j'hatu chtdd-ur. 

On this chukkur are arranged very carefully 
in circles, rising one above the other in the shape 
of a pyramid, from 2i'i0 to 22.5 littlo conical shaped 
earthen pots, called koonrec. each Capable of 
containing about 1 '» seers of brine : tliese are 
cemented together merely with the same mud or 
clay with winch the jhant chukkur is made, and 
this cLay hardens around them by the heat of the 
furnace until the whole forms itself into a solid 
pyramid of littlo boilers capable of boiling, in from 
fourto six hours, m the aggregate, two baskets full 
of s.a(t. or from two to three mauncis in weight, the 
contents of these baskets is called ajal, and the fire 
place or choohh is immediafely under the j'hant. 

These little earthen pots or ioourrrs are filled 
with br ne brought from the outside thannaJi nad • 
the boiling now rommences. When the brine in 
koonree is partly evaporated, the 5Io!unghec adds 
more with a primitive laddie made of a cocoannt 
fixed to a piece of bamboo, which he dips into the 
ghurrah of brine pl.aced near the jhant, and this 
he continues doing till the koonree is otout three 
mrts full of salt. At the back of the boiler is a 
hole, into this all the ash^s from the straw and 
grass burnt is collected from the bottom of the 
choolah. 

After four or five hours boiling, all the aqueous 
contents of tho koonree liaving been evaporated in 
steam, tho salt is taken out with iron laddies and 
deiiosited in baskets which are placed on either 
side of tho choolah on bamboo frames, and there 
it is .allowed to dram for about 24 hours while the 
JloluDghee repeats the above process for another 
boiling. , 

An improved metliod of preparing sen salt in 
India was introducetl into Calcutta in 1842, and a 
company formed to carry on work m the Lakes 
to (lie east of the town and in the Sunderbans at 
Tismiaporo aad st Gkords uliere, after the firat 
difficuliies inseparable from a new undertaking 
were overcome, salt of a very superior quality was 
mauafaciured in large quantities. 

A reference to Bengal MSS. Becords will 
show that salt formed an important source of 
revenue to the Government and was regularly 
manufactured in several districts of Bengal. 

In bis account of Orissa Sir Wiilfatn 
tVilson Hunter gave the following account 
of the manufacture of salt in Pariknd in 
Orissa : 

The manufacture begins at the commencement 
of the hot season in the latter half of Jlarcli. In 
the first place, a little canal is dug from the Chilka 
Lake, with sets of broad shallow tanks on either 
side. These sets of tanks run out at right angles 
from the canal in rows of four. Each tank is 75 
feet square, by from 18 inches to 3 feet deep. On 
the first day of the manufacture, the brakish water 
of the lake is admitted by the canal into the first 
tank of each of the sets of rows. Here it stands 
for twenty-four hours ; and as the depth of this 
first series of tanks is only IS inches, evaporation 
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Kocs oa very rapidly. Next morniriB the hrino is 
tniasferml from tank No. I to tank No. 2 in oaA 
of the sets of rows. Tank No. 2 is 21 inches deep 
and each successive one deepens by G mehes till 
the brjne reaches Na 4. which is 3 feet deep. Tlio 
>Yater stands for a day in each, gradually thickenmi; 
as Jt evaporates. On the fourth day it is transferred 
to bank No. 1 ; and on the mornins of tho fifth, 
some of the brine is laddlcd from that tank into 
an adjoinicff network of very shallow pools, each 
pool being j feet sauaro by only G inches deep. 

Here it stands during the inten'io heat ol the 
day. Id the afternoon tlie raaoufaoturc is complete, 
and tho salt is raked out by the net\York of shallow 
pools. 

Tlie same process goes on. with slight variations. 

from day to day Each working is composed 

of a row of four tanks and a network of shallow 
pools, and is managed by from three to five men, 
who are paid by piecework. 


Hunter gave the following estimate 
per maund : 

Annas 

Cost of labour •• 2 

Land rent ••• d 

Kxcavauon of canal, etc, 0 

Part cost of workmen 0 

Part cost of establishment 0 


of cost 

Pies 

C 

C 

0 

3 

3 


Total 4 0 


Tims Hunter estimates the manufacturing 
cost of salt prepared in Orissa at 4 annas a 
maund. while Grant has stated that its price 
(to the pnblic) in Bengal used to be about 
Rs. 2 per maund. Yet Indian salt could not 
compete successfully with foreign salt in 
Bengal ! ^ c . ^ 

The reason, lioworer, is not lar to seek. 
Wo have attributed the decay and disappear- 
ance of this industry mainly to three causes 
— tho competition of foreign j 

preference of tho people for* white salt and 
their neglect of improved methods of 
manufacture. ,, u , 

Regarding tho first it would be eooogh 
to nuote what Hunter has said : Liverpool 
salt comes out at very low rates, often indeed 
as ballast, to Calcutta.” 

The preferance of tho people for white 
salt need no longer be counted as an 
obstacle to the progress of the industry m 
Beng.!! Not only are the people prepared to 


use brown salt, provided it is chemically pure, 
but what is more, it has been conclusively 
demonstrated that tho salt manufactured 
at Jfahisabathan and Ivalikapur near CalcutLi 
during the days of the civil disobedience 
movement, was perfectly white. This salt 
^vas also free from any element injurious to 
the human system. 

We have quoted descriptions of the 
methods of manufacture adopted in Bengal 
and Orissa and it is needless to say that 
they were crude and primitive. It is a pity 
details of the “improved method of preparing 
sea salt," introduced into Calcutta in 1842 and 
mentioned in The Good Old Days of 
Honourable John Company are not available, 
Dor have we been able to find out why it 
was abandoned. But it is evident that 
modern methods of manufacturing salt were 
never tried in Bengal. 

The memoniDdum prepared by the 
OovernmcDt of India in 1S94 mentioned that 
“the dampness of the climate and the large 
amount of fresh water discharged into the 
Bay of Bengal by the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra tell against efUoient salt 
manufacture on Iho Bengal coast.” But we 
have seen that tho salt manufactured during 
the months from November to June was 
sufficient to meet the xeguirements of the 
people. By the adoption of modern methods 
of nianufactUTO the quantity of salt manufac- 
tured during these dry months can easily be 
mcieasod. Salt manufacture, moreover, can 
be taken to as a cottage industry in several 
districts in Bengal. It has to bo seou_ if tho 
amount of fresh water disch.irged into tbo 
B.ay of Bengal can be regarded as an 
insuperable obstacle to the industry being 
successful in Bengal. 

If it is held tlwt for tho supply of an 
important commodity like salt India slionld 
not depend upon foreign sources there is no 
reason why a province like Beng.il where 
Salt can be m.anufacturcd from natural 
sources should depend on Karachi and Okh.a 
and far off Aden which is not a part of 
India. 



The Redistribution of Provinces — Greater Bengal 

Bv JATIXDRAMOHAX DATTA 


H N the coming Federal India, the provinces 
£ as the constituent units are bound to 
play an important part, ^^hether the 
residuary powers of the Government reside 
at the centre or in the provinces, the 
Provincial Governments are going to play 
a vital part in the national life of the people. 

The present dislribntiori of the provinces 
is highly irrational. The Simon Commission 
observes that “in India there are only a 
number of administrative areas which have 
grown up almost haphazard as the result of 
conquests, supersession of former rulers or 
administrative convenience. No one of them 
has been deliberately formed with a \iew to 
its suitability as a self-governing unit within a 
federated whole " The Kehru Report also says 
that “the present distribution of provinces In 
India has no rational basis. It is merely 
due to accident and the circumstances attend- 
ing the growth of the British power in India. 
As a whole it has little to do with geographi- 
cal or historical or economic or linguistic 
reasons. Even from the purely adraioistra- 
tive point of view it is not a success It Is 
clear that there must be a redistribution of 
provinces. Some of us favour small pro- 
vinces, others prefer lar^e provinces But 
small or large, the question of redistribution 
has to be tackled.” 

The Simon Seven are of opinion 
that in spite of developments they 
cannot regard the present provinces 
as iu any way ideal areas for self- 
government. Although they are well 
aware of the difficulties encountered in all 
attempts to alter boundaries and of the 
administrative and financial complications 
that arise, they mate a definite recomen- 
dation for reviewing, and if possible resettl- 
ing the provincial bondaries of India at as 
early a date as possible.” 

There is a considerable body of opinion 
in India which calls for some readjustment 
of boundaries and redistribution of areas. 
The existing provincial boundaries in 
more than one case embrace areas 
and peoples of natural affinity, and 
sometimes separate those who might 


under a diilerent scheme l>e more jiaturalhj 
united. There are, however, very great 

difficulties in the way of redistribution and 
the history of the p.irtition of Bengal stands 
as a warning of tlie caution needed before 
undertaking any operation <-0 likely to nm 
counter to old associations or to intlame 
suspicion and resentment. lloreorer, the 
consequential administrative and financial 
adjustments are bound to be of an extremely 
complex character. In this connection, the 
Simon Cornmissiou refers to the chapter 
in the Nehru Report, which deals with 
the redistribution of provinces and 
discusses the difficult subject of “Jingoistic 
areas.” The Simon Report observes 
that if those who speak the same 

langn.ige form a corop^ct and self-contained 
area, so situatea and endowed as to be able 
to support its existence as a separate 
province, there is no doubt that the use 
of a common speech is a strong and natural 
basis for the nroriDcial individuality. Bat it 
15 not the only test -race, religion, economic 
interest, geographical contiguity, a due 
balance between country and town and 
between coast-line and interior may all be 
relevant factors Most important of all, 
perhaps, for practical purposes, is the largest 
possible measure of general agreement on 
the changes proposed, both on the side of 
the area that is gaming and on the side of 
the area that is losing territory. 

The Commission goes un to observe that 
“so close a union as now exists between 
Orissa and Bihar is a glaring e.xample of 
the artificial connection of areas which are 
not naturally related.” 

Tiiese (i'. p., provincial) boundaries, as a 
rule, have none of the characteristics of a 
natural frontier ; the lines they follow are 
largely due to the way in which British 
authority happened to spre-ad over the 
sub-continent and to the order of time in 
which different accretions became joined 
to what was already organized as an 
administrative unit. As long as the Govern- 
ment of India was entirelv centralized, and 
both the administrative and the finance of any 
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Hrca were provjdptl nnd direefod from Hio 
centre?, the line taken by a provincial boundary 
was of loss importance. Hut now that 
the provinces have n real political existence 
ol their own, tlie situation is ehangine, and 
t)io time is coming* wijon each prorinco 
will not only liav'C its own provincial 
(jovenunent and its own provincial resources, 
but will form a unit in a federated wliole, 
it is extiemely important that the adjustment 
of provincial bouudarios and the creation of 
proper provincial areas should take place before 
the new process has pone too far. Once the 
mould has set, any mal-distrihution will bo still 
more didicult to correct. In view- of 
these considerations the Simon Commission 
proposed, and regarded it as a matter 
of urgent importance, that the Govern- 
ment of India should set up a Roun- 
darics Commission with a neutral Chairman, 
wliich would iavestipate the main cases in 
whicli provincial readjustment seems called 
for, and should eodeaiour to work out 
schemes with a view to soohs how far 
ngreemeat is possible. 

According to the 1921 Cepsus. the total 
of the Ilonpali-spealviDg population throughout 
India is 49,294,099 ; of these 43,709.394 
reside witbin tlio present administrative 
boundaries of Ron/ral includins tlie native 
States of Cooch Rebar .and Tipp^ra. The 
total number and proportion per 10.000 of 
the Bengali speaking in the adjoining Britisli 
provinces arc given below ; 

Total Proportion per JO.OOO 
Assam 3,525,220 4,413 

Bihar & Orissa 1,6GS,13S 437 

Burma 301.039 229 


The present pro\inco of Assam may be 
said to be an annexe of Bengal. Xo other 
language is spoken by so many men in 
Assam ; the proportion of Assamese spoken 
in Ass.am is 2100 per 10.000. About 12.6 
per cent of the Bengalis reside outside 
Bengal. ^ 

The number of Bengali spe.skmg persons 
in the rest of Indi.a is quite small, being: 
41450 ; of whom 23.1C0 reside in the U. P-. 
mostly in the sacred cities of Benares, 
Slatbura and Briudahan. j j- » 

in a possible redistribution and readjust- 
ment of the bound.irjes of the provinces 
only those areas which arc contiguous to 
each other can bo amalganiated together. 
This would concentrate the Bcng.'ili speaking 
in their home province, Increase their 


potentialities and reduce the causes of 
friction imd heart-burning and lastly 
prevent them from being slowly ab^orbe/J^ 
m a diflerent culture. 

It js universally admitted that progress 
and general culture depends upon language. 
Lingtiagc as a rule corresponds with a 
special variety of culture, of traditions and 
literature. 

At tlio All-Parties Conference in 1928, 
when _ the A'chru Report was discussed, the 
following principles of redistribution were 
agreed to : 

Partly geographical and partly economic 
and fiuancial, but the main considerations 
roust necessmly be the wishes of the people 
and the linguistic unity of the area con- 
cerned. It is most desirable for provinces 
to lie regrouped on linguistic basis. 

The Indian National Congress recognized 
the principle as early as 192), and so far 
as the Congress machinery is concerned, 
India has been divided into linguistic 
provinces. 

\Tith regard to the union of the Bengali- 
speaking population, tiie Congress in 1911, 
after the anuouDcemont of the annulment 
of the Partition of Bengal, but before 
the actual creation of the province of 
Beliar and Orlss.i, passed the following 
resolution : 

“Tint the Congress desires to places on record 
iu sense of profound gratitnde to llis Jr.iiestri the 
Kins Kmperor for the croation of a separate 
provmoo of IPhar and Orissa under a Lieuteoani- 
Oovernor in CouncjJ, and pmys that la ro.iuio'tting 
the Provincial bouncUries. the Government will bo 
ple.v^ed to plaiy' all the Bengali-speaking districts 
under one and the same adimnistralion.” 

As stated above, 22.fi per cent of the 
Bcngalt-spe.iking people reside outside Bengal. 
The actual proportion is re.ally greater, as 
many of the Bengali-speaking people in the 
border regions of Bihar and Orissa have been 
returned in the census of 1921 as Ilmdi- 
speaking. The following is a summary of the 
conclusions of tho Bihar and Orissa Census 
Report for 1921 about this question. 

Becgali ts spoken by 1,650,990 persons 
in tho province (»V, of Bihar and Orissa) of 
whom 1,5^,111 or 92.3 per cent are found 
in tho border districts and States of the 
province on tho east from Purnoa to Balasore. 

In 1911, the number was 2,294.911, the 
difference being accounted for by the 
Kiahanganj dialect in Purnea being recorded 
as Hindi on the present occasion. In Bhagal- 
pur also, though the numbers involved are 
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not great, there has been a falrlj* marked 
decrease of Bengali speakers, but generally 
speaking in Bihar there has been a slight if 
unimportant increase. In Orissa there has 
been a decrease, of which the greater part has 
occurred in Balasore district ; the increase 
(Pdecrease) has occurred in every thana but is 
marked in Bhadrak. In tha Chota Nagpnr 
plateau Bengali shows a big increase of 
52,000 in Manbhura. In Staghbhura also 
there is an increase of over 14,000 or 13.3 
per cent. 

In Purnea Hindi has greatly increased at 
the e.vpease of Bengali. The figures in the 
foot-note give the number of Hindi and Bengali 
speakers in this district at the last three 
Censuses * The tluctuations are caused by the 
varying treatment of the mixed dialect of 
Hindi and Bengali, commonly referred to 
as “Kishanganjla,” which is described in the 
index of languages as the equivalent of 
Siripuria “a form of the Northern dialect 
of Bengali spoken in Eastern Purnea,” the 
number of speakers then being estimated 
ait (503.623. 

No special lostructioos were issued as to 
'how this dialect should be returned in the 
schedules and it was generally entered as 
Hindi, though ten years ago (in 1011) it was 
generally entered as Bengali. 

The Sub-Divisional Officer explained that 
in his opinion a pure Hindi speaker would 
be more at home in this area tlian a speaker 
of pure Bengali (The italics are oursh and 
•that therefoie the record of the dialect as 
'Hindi was in his opinion correct. If the 
entry had been "KishaDgan^ia” it would bare 
been classified as Bengali in accordance with 
the index and the classification adopted m 
loll, but the entry was "Hindi” and could 
mot simply be changed to Bengali. On the 
other band, the fluctuations show fairly 
accurately the number of persons who speak 
this dialect and that the estimate in the 
Linguistic Survey is not far wrong ; it 
is spoken in the Kishenganj sub-division 
except on the borders of Dar;eeling and 
Jalpaiguri where Bengali is spoken and in 
the eastern half of the Sadar sub-division. 

So. the nameless Sub-Divisional Officer 
was allowed to over-ride the mature conclusions 
of Sir George Grierson and of the Linguistic 
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Survey of India. The real reason seems to 
be political. In the present census of 1931, 
the enumerators iu Slngbhura have been 
asked to note the race of the Bengali-speaking 
persons, as if these half-illiterate and ignorant 
enumerators are expert physiognomists and 
authorities on anthropology. The real reason 
seems to have it included in the new Orissa 
and oppose its possible transfer to Bengal. 

The 1921 census report discussing the 
influence of court languages on the number 
of speakers speaking that language makes 
many interesting observations ; 

InSarabalpur, it says, the proportionofHindi 
speakers now stands at 5/2 where ten years 
ago it stood at 9.5 per cent. This reduction in 
Hindi is owing to a heavy transfer to Oriya 
which has occuned in every police station 
in the district. The Deputy Commissioner 
stites that since the court language of the 
district was changed from Hindi to Oriya 
in 1905, there has been a -steady decrease 
in the number of Hindi speakers, 

to Seraikela also, according to the report, 
the proportionate number of Hindi speakers 
has dropped to about half of what it was, 
but the absolute figures are small. The drop 
has a good deal to do with the faetthat "Oriya 
has been introduced as the Court language and 
f/mi cdnrafion is largely conducted through 
the medium of Oriya." 

The District Oaxetteer says that Purnea is 
"esscotially a border district.” The effect 
of its situation is uoticeable both in the 
varying physique and character of the 
population, and also in the Jangnage. llore 
remarkable, however, is the ethnical, religious 
and linguistic boundary formed by the river 
Halianauda The country to the east is more 
nearly allied to Bengal, and the bulk of the 
inhabitants are of Rajbansi (Koch) origin, 
while to the west the castes are the same as 
io the adjoining Bibar districts, llussalmans 
number two-thirds of the population east of the 
river, but only one-third to the west of it. On 
the confines of Dinajpur and llalda, Bengali 
is the mother-tongue of the people. 

The Sheikhs (670,000 out. of 18,75,000 in 
1901) who are chiefly found in the east and 
north of the district, form more than one- 
third of its total population Their features, 
characteristics and habits show that they are 
mostly the descendants of converts from 
Hinduism, and they still join with Hindus in 
several religious rites. Four sub-castes are 
recognjzedlocally, fix., (Ij Bengali. (2)Ku]aiya, 

(3) Habaiyar and (4) Khntta, of which the 



Paharpur 

By SAROJENDRANATH RAY, m.x. 


T he site Y7hich is now known as Paharpur 
in the district of Rajsahi in Bengal 
represents one of the noblest historical 
places of which Bengal should justly bo 
proud. A more ancient and a more precious 
archaeological spot has not yet been discovered 
in Bengal. It is ultimately connected with 
"the history of at least siji spacious centuries 
of Indian history and three or four great 
-cults that profoundly influenced the minds 
of the people of this country. 


sandy bed full of mica and gold dust, and 
a flight of steps leading to it Local tradi- 
tion also speaks of its existence. 

Although it is now a very insignificant 
village and its importance as an archaeological 
find was unknown even to the villagers, it 
has got very romantic traditions. It is in the 
vicinity of other mound®, which, if explored, 
will prove equally precious. Such are 
the mounds of Satyapir and Dipgauj (in the 
mnnxa of Hahidvihar, called after the yellow 



Paharpur t>efore excavation 

II V 5l» tcartCTj- of tto Aitbactlc^ic-*! Viir*ej , f 1^4 J 


TflO «pot whicli IS (iiree miles away from 
the Kastern Bengal Bad way ■'tation, Jamal* 
canj. is situated in .1 very fertile locality, 
formerly watered by a bcactiful river 
wliicli has now been tilled up The 
traces of the rirer can still he feund in the 


robed monks, who Ii%ed in the monastery of 
Dipgan;. now in luin®). TJie local ptopio s.ay 
that the ruins represent the of a 

Hindu king named Maiiidalan or Maliimar- 
dan who l.ad a %fry htaufifof daugltcr, 
Sandhyamani. Once the princess dreamt that 
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she would bo the virpiu mother of n famous 
saint wlio would convert all tho ncoplo to 
his faith. On quostioninp how the birth was 
possible, she Ic.srnt that when bathing 

in tlic river, n llowcr would float down 
to her, which slto would smell 
and conceive. This baby, wo aro tojd, 
later on. bccamo tho famous saint 

Snliinpir wlioso mound near by is visited and 
worsliipped by a largo number of people, 
generally Muhammadans. The saint Sahjapin 
wo learn from traditions, like tlio medieval 
saints Kahir, T)adu and iVannk, preached 
a monotheistic religion and asked his mother’s 
relations to abjure idolatry and worship Goi 
only in spirit. The Satyapir cult which was 
preached in the local dialect and was a 
mixture of Islam and Hinduism had a 
laige number of adherents. The most 
important part' of tho worship is tlio ofTcring 
of an uncooked sweet gruel consisting of 
meal of scented rice, fruits and milk. 

Traditions apart, tho names of the sur- 
rounding villages testify to the importance 
of tho place, Rajapur, Malanchn. 

Dhnrmnpur, Bliandarpur. etc. Paliarpur. it 
seems, was not tlio ancient name of the 
place. Before tho excavation was taken up 
the ruins presented the spectacle of a hill 
surrounded by a cliain of liillocks. pus 
explains tho present name. The original 
name of the village appears to bo Somapura. 
as a seal bearing the words Somapura-Dliar. 
mapala-Yihara has been found out from the 
mins Now an inscription discovered in tho 
ruins of Budh Gaya in Bihar mentions a 
famous monastery m Bengal of that 
name. The existence of a neighbouring 
village, called Ompur lends credence to the 

hypotjiesjs.^ covering about ten acres of land 
seems to have been that of a monastery 
built round a shnno of the 
tvne, I. r, having fronts on all side«i. As 
Bengal is poor in stone almost the entire 
fabric is built with bricks supported by stone 
uillnrs and corner stones According to the 
Orthodox Hindu traditions people should live 
Snlyin front of a temple. Thus tho three other 
Ss should be left lac.nnt. To avert this 
j Icninlcs "cro erected ie. projcclions 

® el, ef H.0 four sides of the central 
“rine-a 'sqnare-sizcd brict-bliilt tower about 
75 ft high, supposed to he a reliquary of 
iL .i,ma tvpe. It has been entered through 
tho to/ a^tor removing the earth. But no 
Sc c^askeS has been found at the chequered 


bottom, though built for the purpose of receiv- 
ing it there. Kach temple consists of ai> 
inner sanctuary with a pedestal uJiere the 
deity was kept. In front of it there was the 
Jimulava built on stone pillars, it being 
again skirted by the Pi-aiM<ihimt-palli open- 
walk round tho temple) which le.ids from one 
temple to tho other. The walls are found 
to be decorated with a long dado composed 
of n single line of terracotta plaques. By 
tho side of the path there aro brick-huilt 
benches. Tlic main entrance to the 
monastery which could be reached by a 
(light of stops from the plains was on 
the north— an auspicous thing according to 
Hindu traditions. The main portal winch was 
wide and built of stone was connected with 
tho temple by a straight bwad avenue 
gradually sloping up to the Prndal.sjuna- 
pailt Dranchmg on left and right of the 
main gate were cells, fifty-one m number, 
arranged m straight rows on each of the 
four sides— all connected by a broad co^idor, 
supported on stone pillars and fenced olt by 
railings. Nothing but tho plinth ^d floor 
IS til c.xistcnce now, and it is diihcult to 
state whether tlio monastery was 
storeved. In between the shrine and the 
row of cells tlicro were courtyards, tenipies, 
halls and wells which are now rj j®- 
Sanitary arrangements were not tacKi g. 
Not only were there conduits 
to room, yard to yard but ’ 

on tho southern side of the 
lookmsnd.tchlhoro was a 
of latrines all arranRed in rows. T''®, ''““‘I”" 
drains o( tbo latrines am still in good order. 
On tho eastern side of the , 
was tho river spoken of T;j„ t),o 

rains nt least of one house onts do the 

S«:?'n^5^tirrS^iwioL^n 

tre^feT;T;rr”e™« 

basement wbich, is the only deooraira^l 
nnravnged by time '? ®°“ just 

On the upper. Portion of the , 
below the cornice » ^ fishes 

plaques P®PP'®®|f '°f„eks. plants, creepers 

nf tho bLemcnt, however, is decorated at 
regular intervals, particularly at angles. wi 
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granitc tablets fixed m niche's depicting 
important events relating to Hindu gods 
and goddesses and also some remarkable 
stories connected ivith mythical heroes and 
heroines— celebrated in tlie Ramayaoa and 
the Jlahabharatn. Some of tliem, however, 
have not yet been ideotified while a few 
are supposed to be of Buddhist saints. At 
least one plaque bears all the signs of a 
Svetmubara Jama saint, the Jniitn Siinstda 
being visible on the chest Carvings on 
several of them are stroagly remwiscont 
of the later Gupta age. Among the Brahma- 
nical deities we notice Siva in several 
postures and forms, Durga, Gnnaoati, 
Ivartik'eya, Sri Krishna, Balaram, Agni. None 
of them, however, bears any resemblance to 
the popular gods and goddesses that are 
worshipped now-a-days in Bengal, such as 
Durga with ten hands, Kali, Sarasvati, 
Lakshmi, Jagaddhatri, etc, which, therefore, 
belong to a comparatively recent age. 

Representations on the plaques are too 
numerous to be described in detail. Some 
of them are figures of single persons, such 
as a man or a woman dauemg or an archer 
with a bow and a quiver Some of them 
are groups, sucli as, a mother and a child 
or an amorous couple. Other interesting 
subjects exhibited are a man being killed 
by a lion, a soldier armed with a sword 
carrying a letter, an archer with a T-shaped 


beard and iiair tied in a knot over the- 
head. an emaciated ascetic, a dnncing-girl 
10 a perfect trihhmga pose, a icusiclau 
striking a gong, a gentleman with a dhoti 
in the Bengali fashion. Among animals^ 
pairs of moniceys lovingly intertwined 
together or ponug over e.-icli other, elephants 
of various sizes, sliapes and postures, lions 
standing or crouching msido caves, deer,, 
hears, foxes and buffaloes are noteworthy. 
Large r.arieties of birds, cocks, peacocks,. 
parrots aad tlmuo^es ciaiai our attention. 
Besides snakes, various kinds of fishes,. 
crocodiles. conch-shells, crab«, tortoises and 
porpoises remind us of the character of the 
land which because of its proximity to the 
sea remaioed submerged under water during" 
a considerable portion of the year. 

The most prominent objects of worship, 
so far as ascertained, were the pballio symbol, 
the relic casket, the Buddhist wheel of the 
Law (rf/iariimc/ifi/.To), and the lotus (saddf/mr»m- 
pmidarika). Xo big image graven ip wood, 
stone or any metal has been discovered so- 
far, although there exists a large number 
of pedestals where the deities were 
worshipped. The conclusion that seems 
irresistible under the circumstances is that 
either these images were made of clay, as- 
is the prevailing custom in Bengal, or they 
have been removed elsewhere. Had they been 
broken or destroyed by the Huhammadan 
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iuv.\dors, tlieir inutilntccl lieads, bodies and 
limbs would Imve boon found .'imongst the 
dC'bris. 

Anioupst epi^raptiical records consisting 
of copper-plates, inscriptions on stone, seals 
and coins, tlio short inscription on a ^otive 
pillar rocordiuff its dedication to the Lord 
Buddha by a Buddhist monk called Sllmvira 
Jayajjarbha in the otli regnal year of 
!^IahcDdrapala, evidently the Gurjara-Bratihara 
king of tliat name, son of Bhoja, deserves otir 
most attentive consideration. The great Blioja 
in tlio second half of the Oth century had 



succeeded after a sticnuoiis struggle in 
clieckini; llic sro^ins Iio"« of llic P.-ila« of 
Hotifol ood llic n.-Btraluta^ of the Doccaii 
«lio III thfir rfspcrliic Inn, a had ostaWiilitd 
n fleeting siiprtniacy m Northern Indm and 
bnd seized tlie holy cily of Kanvakubja, 
JmsHv called the Romo of tarlv Medieval 
Indhf Mahendrapaladeva (S90-‘U0 a i.\ 


the son and successor of that eekbrated 
monaicb, not only inlierifcd tho vast 
p/npiro of Iti.s father but extended lu's 
dominions on all sides, particularly in the 
east, where the sceptre of Dharmapala and 
DevapaJa. the paramount rulers of Northern 
India in the last half of the 8th and first 
half of the 9lh centuries, had passed into 
the hands of sue!) effete kings as Vigrahapala 
and Narayanapala It is not, therefore, 
surprising to see that he had prostrated the 
contemporary Bengali ruler so succecsfnHy 
that in a monastery in the very heart of 
bis kingdom, nay, one that bears llie name 
of his proud ancestor, Dharmapala, the date 
used is the regnal year of Mahendrapaladev.a. 
who must hsvc been in possession of the 
Vism/a tJvohrars.T ?) at that time. 

But besides Dharmapala and Mahetidra- 
pala. the naai© of Budhngupta appe.ars to 
be connected with tlie shrine. A copper- 
plate inscription of the 159tli year of tho 
Oiipta era (r r.. 479 a records the 

donation of tlie land hy a Brahmin couple 
for the maintenance of worsliip at tho Viharn 
of Nirgranlha or Jaina ascetics presided orer 
bv Gnlianandi and his successors at tlio 
village of Vnfa Gohnli Budliagupta, 
ruled from 476 to about SCO A. Bi 
was. according to T)r B. C Majurudor, 
the last of tlio Imperial Guptas Bis 

dominions extended frem Bengal to 
Malwa. if not further west. At lliat time 
as also during the times of the Palas. north- 
ern Repeal was in tlie Pundravardhaiia- 
hhulit (proMnoe) and the southern part 
of \hp was comprised hr the li^nyn 

(district) of Kotivnrsa. The rriocipal cily 
cf Pvindravardhana i® now identified with 
irahastban in tlie district of Brgra It 

spcnis. tliprefore. clear that tlie Soiiiarur^'* 
nhnrniopala-viliarn of Pah.Tiprr was 
included in tho iiVni/ra of Kotixai’^a 
in the hhnUi cf Pundravardlinna. ft 
likelv that Biidhagm'ta was a provincial 
governor ^or Uponln yruhninjn of those 
doTs) of Pnndravardhana htforo he hcc.imo 
the Eniperov at Patnlipufra. as it 
enstomarv in ancient Imli.i for the Bo/o- 
or princes of the 
blood royal to pass their noviciate as 
piovincisl gpvcrnors Budhagiipta was 
possibly, tlifreforc. intimately conrecled 
with the fnnndatien and cmhelli^l nunt 
of the #t»/'o The style of caning and 
piidcminantlv Hindu character of tlcplrqiifs 
abo suppoil lie tlcoiy of Gupta ccnrcclien 
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Lo««r iwriion of pediment with TerrocoUs pla^ue^ 

0> the coartc»> ot Ibg Mcb b'urrcv of {nJia 


of tbe main temple. During the Pali regime 
the temple grew into a monastery dedicated 
to the Buddhist cult as will be clear from 
tho text of au inscription on a 
pillar written in the proto-Bengali type, 
supposed to be of tbe lltb or 12th century, 
that the pillar was caused to be erected 
by Sri Dasabalagarbhn to please tlie three 
jewels 'Dharnia, Buddha. Saraglia) for the 
good of all created beiugs. There came a 
time in the history of tho monastery when 
the Buddhist pantheon became so crowded, 
(and no single Hindu cult could boast of 
such a vanegated and rich image worship 
as tbe later growth of Mahavanist Buddhism) 
that room had to bo found for them in the 
surrounding cells and other temples erected 
inside the quadrangle A large number of 
pedestals is still in existence, but curiously 
enough no trace of an image worthy of 
them has been found. Only recently a small 


statue of ,a Bodlusatvn h.is been lighted upon 
in the soutii east corner of the quadrangle. 

Besides the Hindu and Buddhist associa- 
tions of the temple at one time of its 
history it must have enjoyed the Jaina 
patronage. For tbe iTiihanaDdi inscription 
mentions the fact that it was at one time 
the residence of the nirgixaithas. Another 
long inscription on a stone-plate has been 
discovered from the debris but the text, which 
has not yet been deciphered, is not available 
to the public. It IS expected, however, that 
it will throw a flood of light on the obscure 
history of the monastery. 

Thus in the chequered history of the 
monastery, beginnicg from its nucleus, the 
stupa, three waves of culture passed over 
it and rulers of at least three families presi- 
ded over its foundation, extension and 
exaltation to the position of a holy place 
and celebrated seat of learning. 



Three Vishnu Sculptures from Hmawza, Prome 

liv KIHARRANJAN RAY. m. a. 


I T is. indeed, very curious aud interesting 
as well for a student of BurmoloRy to 
know that Hmawza' or Old Prome 
that [las yielded the earliest Pad inscriptions^ 
nip till now discovered in Burma relalin" to 
dho subject-matter of Ilinayann Buddhism is 
also .associated with a stronf' and the e.arliest 
Brahmanical. mainly Vishnuite. tradition so 
far brought to light witliin the Peninsula 
Tn fact, the earliest Vaichnara tradition in 
'Burma is, for all practical purposes, connect- 
ed witli Hmaw^i, one of the oldest seats 
of kingship in Burma. The citv is said to 
liave been founded by a Phh whose name 
the Burmese chronicles have failed to take 
into notice® Mnlmynunu. the Bormese 
text that describes the foundation of the citv, 
states that the Jthhi who presided at the 
foundation was helped by si\ other divines . 
Oau'ampni^^ Indra,2^ag'i, Ganidn. Chamli and 
Parnnicsivaia. Now, Oawnmpah, Imho .lod 
ycign or a JN’tynm/o have often been mor- 
•porated in Burmese Iegendar\- history m 
connection with tlie foundation of cities or 
erection of temples, obviously without liaviug 
.,any actual historical significance But the legend 
helps us undoubtedly to assume that a strong 
•Indian element with all its traditions of 
•town-pI.mning nnd temple-biuldinp had been 
at work at tlie bottom of all such traditions 
and their actual translation in nJODumenf'?. 
Oavnmpnii who is represented in Mon epigra- 
phic records as the son of the T..ord Buddha, 
has rightly been styled as the "potion '•owl 
of the Mans" as well as "patron sowt of 
Pagan.'’’ and is, obviously, a creation of the 
legendary imagination of the3Ions. /ndraristho 
icing of (kras wiio must invariably be present 
at all important function'!. The iVnoci mentioned 
in tlie Moliaijaxauiii iscerhiioly Katalamnm- 
iiagaroja mentioned in the 3ton records 
■as having assisted in the foundation of the 
citv of Skit or SrU-ahetro which is the 
old Indian name for ancient Prome, and 
which is in itself a strong evidence of the 
association of Brahmanical tradition with old 
Tromo or Ilmawza. t/oj/uffi, the mythical bird, 
is the celebrated carrier of Vishnu. Chamli 


is Kali or the Devi, the consort of Sira 
who is mentioned m the Mahayaxaivin as 
Paraiiicwnra. The Mahayaxmn tradition 
is most piobably an adaptation from early 
Taiaing records, but in doing so it has 
retain^ only the epithet Rishi of the 
founder of the city, but has failed to mention 
the name of the Rishi. That this Rishi 
was Vtshnti himself is evident from tlie 
early .Ifon lithic records in most of which 
the story of the foundation of the city of Sisit 
or Sri/,i.hcfra is given in more or less detail-*'. 
Let us quote from the great inscription of 
the Shfr^'ttgon p.-igod.i.* 

“The Lord Buddha smiled and Ananda asked 
the caaso of Hus smile : and the Lord sf>oIe 
unto Anaoda. 'Ananda. hereafter a sago nani«l 
Jfidnni gloat in suiiernatiiral power, great m 
glon- i>os?C3sing tlie five traascendeatal Laculties, 
together with my eon Gaiiantpaii and king 
India and IBi'-snlfi/w/nadeifaput (pi/tio) and 
halakanumonai/araja shall build a city calieit 
>»'»/ tSnkshcli'ol " 


Then again 

After the sage Dishntt has Imilt the city of 
lie shall depart from tlienco (and) in tiie 
city of .Utmadifanaptirn (P.uran), he sh.all become 
king Sn Tril/himanad/ti/a dha»>»iaroJa.' 

It IS tlius evident that T7.v//n» is 
considered to h.are founded the citv of 
Old Prome The Mon records include one 
Ris^iikanninaflfiiapnf, son of Vtsn nkai inn. 
the divine arcliitect, as one_who w.as destined 
to assist in tlie foundation of Siil.shefin 
hut excludes Garmla, Chiindi i\nd Ibianie’i^ 
irara mentioned ill the Mohnyaxirin. 

An important corroboratfon of tins 
tradition is found in the fact that Old 1 rome 
or Kno,™ •yn. I.D 000 in aiicicnt time* 
also as Jlisymimnjo, equivalent to 

p„n. tliat IS •Hie eit,v , "'''f.'' 

undouMediy points to some sort of J f 

iailoenco having been ‘''f 

royal capital of Lower Burmat ]|„l (he 
most important evidence is the .actual 
discovery Jfmawz.a of im.igGS that are 
distinctly Tisbnuito in character. 

liere have becu unearthed .several 
\ishnnite images that are most proh.ably the 
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oldest in Burma. Of those finds, three are 
in a better state of preservation ; others are 
so fragmentary that they hardly admit of 
any ce. tain identification. One of these 
fragments, a hand carved in sandstone and 
holding a conch, can, ho^veve^, more or less 
definitely be identified with the help of its 
attribute as having belonged to an image of 
Vishnu.^ The three sculptures that are 
better preserved are all housed at present 
in the Phoongyi kiianng shed near the 
Hinairza railway station,’ and represent three 
distinct types of the Vishnu image 

The first (fig. 1) is a rectangular slab of 



Fig. 1— VisliDu and Lat,shmi 
By the coartejy ot the Archaeoloyical bntTo) of India 


soft sandstone carved out in comparatively 
bold relief representing two figures standing 
side by side but apart from one another, pie 
figure in the riglit is one of Vishnu standing 
on his vahana Garuda with its tail and wings 
outstretched, a fact very ably represented 
on the slab not without a touch of abstract 


naturalism. The head and portions of the 
neck of the human bust of the bird Lave 
been lost, but what remains is sufficient to 
guarantee that the animal represented is 
nothing but a Garuda, the celebrated carrier 
of Vishnu To the left of Vishnu on a 
double-petalled lotus pedc'tal represented in 
a somewhat .ab.^traet roanner stands LaKs?tmi, 
the consort of T7s///i«. It is most unfortunate 
that the upper portion of the slab has been 
very badly damaged, to such an extent that 
both the figures have lost their head, and 
Vishnu his upper right hand in addition. 
Otherwise the figures are very well preserved, 
and even the details can easily be read. 
The god has four hands, the attribute in 
the upper right is lost, the lower right which 
is raised up to the chest holds a round object, 
evidently a vilra or inatiiUnga fruit ; the 
upper left, so far as discernible on the stone, 
h ‘Ids the rhaha (wheel) and the lower left 
the gnda imace) unlike, indeed, the type 
generally held by the god. The goddess has 
two bands, the right one which is raised up to 
the shoulders holds, it seems, a bunch of 
lotuS'Stems and the left itangs downwards. 
The sculpture, from iconographic point of 
view, IS important in more than one 
respect First, the holding of a rilva or 
maiuiinga, fruit, an attribute of Siva and 
Lahshmt, by Vishnu is certainly unique ; it 
is never the custom in India, in the Colonies 
we hardly know of any such example, nor 
have we any reference to it in any known 
version of Pratimn-lakshmann texts. If it is a 
rilva, it is likely that the attribute which is 
generally associated with Lalshmi is here 
transposed to become an attribute of 
Lakshmi's consort Vishnu. Secondly, the 
position of the gada held in the left lower 
hand is also peculiar ; it is generally held 
by ns/m« in the hand witli all the five 
fingers with its stout bottom directed upwards 
and tapering top downwards ; in other 
instances, the hand is placed on the top of 
the goda which rests on the floor. But 
apart from these attributes the sculpture has 
other interesting iconographic features. 
In India or in the Colonies we scarcely 
hare example of any image like the present 
one, namely Vishnu and Lakshnii standing 
side by the side as in the present example. 
Images of Krishna and PuLniini or 
Ijakslimi with Vishnu in Ins Karasimlia or 
Varahn incarnation® are frequently seen, 
bat Vishnu with his consort Lakshmi 
standing side by side on their respective 
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i'i inaceil very ra™' 

Ijnow of any such ovamnle.® IVo liave no 
doulit references to I.nl.shuii-t.nrmjann 
imaves in Pmtiinn-M.shmniin texts; for 
example, in tlie risunl:nnim Snsim wo 

5ixri)=niranft rcniA' tigtA 
5fctPi 't™- ' 

rraranptt mm nitmja 

Malirait 0xt^t; 5%mit ftw; hit u 

In the lliipamauflaiin ^^o have; 

3n> SI jmlsxnl mmnittraaH. 

|qH orf: nnvtStn ireitoR rtfimm i 
mm era; nfU® 

fmftaiitiRt 3mm; sRtmn fom; nm ii 

Thna aeoordins to the TisiraldniM 
Nosfwn’, ns/»n< sliottW ‘’9 represented to 
(lie rieht of Ldkshini whose left hand should 
i rintns and the ripht should mod round 
l uec A wSeas the' left hand of the sod 

attributes sowUm “mi <•haha ^ 
j,j,Ma jmrnsim m5=t| ^m^t 

am .sod vffUOT« ufd si mnif smlsr-i' 

The «'^i;?mmKfo^exp«cd^ 

‘''eh ''‘ths? 19''""' '"’7 ’’i'h 

each, , |i,.f Lalshnu should 

Od>„.<, that 

embrace his ^ , l,oid in her left 

hand round Ins ncek J 

hand a ,/ , to the armpit of 

stretch his lef versions are almost 

his consort. T . to see how the 

similar. • t^,, froiii the known texts, 

present icon f two, has four 
Tho god, iDstea goddess tliongh having, no 
hands, and the Socce- - 

doubt, two hands , as ^wqnirea 

holds the lotus ^ j j j j 

irft- Sho ^“^J’tw^mruor does' TW""' 

round the neck 0 ^mpit. These do not 

stretch lus 1=» "“j "derial.oo. A further 

exhaust the poi t tronr Indian icon, is Iho 
the Kod and the Boddess, both 
“diw have been Biveu equal .mportance; 


their height is almost the same and though 
they do not stand on tlie same platform, 
it IS apparent that the goddess has not been 
subordinated to the god wlilcli is generiill.v 
the practice in lndi.i. Those deviations can 
onlv be accounted for if we assume tliat 
the* Indian colonists of tho Peninsula liad 
either followed a diflerent textual version 
vet unknown; «r, colonists as they had 
been, thev were less bound down by textual 
canons than tiieir less fortunate brethren 
at home. They were thus comparativel.v 
at more liberty to create new foims and 

The second important piece of Brahmaiiical 
icon from Hmawza (fig 2) is one of 
Vif-lftiu standing on his Carudn represented 
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on n stone slah having the form of an 
isoceles triangle*® The stone is about 16'^'" 
high, and about a foot u-ide at the 

base. The material is a poor kind of very- 

soft porous sandstone, and the workmanship 
js still more rough and clumsy. It is a 
product of an entirely local school of 
art -which finds expression not only in the 
typical cut of the face and the simple but 
almost foolish smile on the two lips, but 

most reniarlcahly in the dress which lie 

wears. He stands on the Gnrutia which 
has two heavy outsti etched wings the left 
alone of which remains. The earner bird 
is here represented evactlv as in Indian 
art, that is, with a human bust and a bird 
like lowei portion. It has not that realistic 
features of a bird ns in Colonial art, c g.. 
in the famous Airlanga- Visfmu statue of 
Java. In the present case the wings of the 
bird have not been so ronUstically portrayed 
as In the preceding evaraple, and look 
more like the leafy branch of a tree ; yet 
there is enough to show that the artist 
knew his subject -well, but failed to give 
expression to it The god has four bauds, 
the two upper mised upwards hold the 
fhalrn and ^nmlha and tlie two lower bold 
a rilra or matitlinga fruit and a gatla 
respectively. He is elaborately decorated 
with ornaments having wristlets, armlets 
and n richly carved hetjuro round his neck ; 
the head-dress which must have been .an 
elaborate one is, unfortunatolv enough, 
broken, but it is most likely that it was 
of tlie kind so often seen m Burmese 
sculptures of a J.iter dale and associated 
invariably witli all import.ant personages ,and 
divinities. "We are accustomed to see id 
India as well as in tlie Colonies Vhhnu, 
as riding or seated cross-legged on his 
rnJ/ni/n ; I’/J/i;;/ .standing on Gortnia is 

rare, m fact such images are hardly known 
It IS interesting tlint tlio type has up till now- 
been found in Burma alone, and tlrnt in 
more than one e.vample. Ju J.ito, the 
famous statue” i®. in 

fact, representeo as stated, though it gives 
tlie impression ot an erect figure. In the 
Colonies, there l«. however. a peocral 
tendency to represent the gods .as standing, 
rather than as seated, on their tn//aiia% 
especially when tl'cir loho/ms are birds. 
A par.dlel instance in point is the famous 
SlTi/nh or Kart>3.(V)jn jm.age of 3Iyson in 
Champa*- standing erect as it does on its 
rnhatin Mnytirn. It gives us a glimp«o 


into the imagination of the Colonial artists — 
an imagination that seems to have liked 
to unravel itself in comparatively more 
effective dramatic poses and situations and, 
therefore, less traditional and conventional, 
though the exeention is not always up to it. 
The Atr!fi//ga-Vi‘!hf/u statue, just referred 
to, though really seated, gives, in fact, an 
impression as we have said, of an erect 
figare, and the pose and attitude of the god, 
more so of the Gnriuh, are most dramatic. 

TTe DOW turn to the third important 
rwhuu/fe sculpture fromHraawza(15V2 X IPJ2"). 
It is a representation of the well-known 
mythology of SesJm or Amnia saijana 
Vi-i/inn (fig. 31. It IS the most popular and 
at the same time most important of the 
reclining forms of Vishnu who is supposed 
to sleep on the coils of the serpent Ananta 
that shields the head of the god of gods under 
its five or seven hoods. By the side of 
the serpcut-coDcb near the feet of Vishiin 
IS often represented the kneeling figure of 
Lohslimi in a worsliipping attitude (cf. Rao — 
Hiunu Iconography, Vol I, Part I, pl.ito 
XXXI* or the seated figure of Wtnmi Dcii 
or LH'shtni [cf. ibid, plate XXXII c.) Ho 
has two or four hands, and from Ids naval 
springs a lotus-stalk with a full-blossomed 
lotus on which Brohina is comfortably 
seated. Brahma, Sttn and India aro aNo 
sometimes represented as subsidiary deities ; 
and Jaya and Vijayn as two attendants. 
The attributes of the god arc also represented 
about him in their own form or as personified. 

lo the present example from Hniawza, 
the god is represented as lying .straight 
with his two legs crossed at the ankles. 
The head with the usual head-dress rests 
on a higher plane, and the bod}' stretches 
not on the coils of a .serpent hut, ‘=0 f.ir as 
it seems, on a lotiis-conch tliat rests on a 
makai-a whose head is clearly visible on the 
left corner of tlie bottom of tlie slab. This 
IS, indeed, interesting, for ue know as yet 
of no sculpture or tevt where the reclining 
VtAniii is ever represented as iiaving any 
as«oci,atiOQ with a mnlnra. The usual tradi- 
tion, os we have already noticed, is to 
represent him as reclining direcfly on the 
serpent .liian/a. Tiie dilTerfncc is tlius 
striking and significant wliicli can only be 
accounted for by aesuming that the Colonial 
artists either followed a tevt which is yet 
unknown to ijs, or that they nnsinterjiretod 
the whole story as known in India. This 
will be more evident from the fact that 
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Tiff 3— Vishnu An.tQt'tsaj'is 
Qy tho courte>> ol tho Arcb4^t93ical Snt *«7 In<li4 


iroiu V/fhnn's navel rise not one singlo 
lotus-stalk but three such stalks vrith three 
lull-blown lotuses on uluch aro seated the 
three cods of the Brahnaanical Trinity— 
Brahma, Vishnu and Stva. Vishnu, tJio 
main deity is seated in the middle flanked 
by Brahma to the rigrht and Sira to the 
left. Vishnu liolds his usual attributes in 
his four hands. Brahma is seated cross-Iccced 
on the lotus risme from the narel of tho 
lyinc Vishnu, and has four hands, the two 
lower joined in the anjal! pose lie is 
endowed with his usual four heads, three 
of which are only represented, crowned 
over by his Jata-mnhnta. AH these three 
figures '■eparately haloed by lofos-pet.il 
designs are meant to bold equal status, 
subordinate only to the nnin deity who is 
here represented as reclining. The figares 
are dressed up to tliQ knees, and hare 
usual ornaments in their ear^ arms, ankles 
neck and wai5,t Tiie portion of the light 
Icf' of the seated figures of 77s/m» and 
sTrn, as well as of the two legs of the 
reclining figure is interesting. In the 
■’-mer case, it is raised upwards, while jn 


the fatter, they are crossed. 
An almost similar position of 
the two legs of the reclining 
Jigure of Vishnu may bo seen 
in the Yogasnyannmnrti relief 
from Aihole, illustrated on Plate 
XXXIII of Rao's Hindu 
Iconography, Vol. 1, Part 1. 

The Vishnu-Lnl.shmi relief 
(fig. 1) is certainly a remarkable 
sculpture from the artistic point 
of view. The most arresting 
feature of the seulpturo is the 
elongated appearance of the two 
figures nod their supple but 
firm and round legs and arms 
with their bones and muscles 
so suppressed as to provide them 
witli a soft; i^race coupled with 
a dignified composure. Tliis 
finely and delicately modelled 
sctilptnre has thus the grace 
and softness of a Oupta example, 
but a closer analysis would 
show tliat it has nffioities with 
another art tradition other 
than the tiupta In fact, it 
seems to owe its inspiration to 
a difTereut school of art on 
this side of the Day of Bengal, 
namely, the Pall.iva school, and 
has. coDsequentlr, those Gnpta features and 
chahictenstics that are inherent in the 
P.iUava school It is undoubtedly one of tho 
best of the early stone sculptures found 
in Barms, and seems to belong to a d.ite not 
later t'l.m the stb century v. v. 

It IS most likely th.it tho V/shnn-Iahshmi 
relief was thus the work of nii Indhn artist 
who had come over to the Peniiisnl'i along 
with Indian traders, or priests, or persons 
lo pur^sutt of their respective voc.itions of 
life. Hut side by side there was also a 
local artistic activity fostered, no doubt, 
by the Indian masters. Tliese loc.d 
who are responsible for many IJuddhist 
itniges of stone, bronze and terracotta 
most have also been entrusted with the 
task of executing Br.ahmanical images ex- 
amples of 'vhich have survived to this day. 

At least two such ovamples aro known from 
Ilnian-zi (figs. 2 and 3). The very crude and 
rough execution of an Indian subject-matter, 
the physiognomy of their faces, the quaint 
expression of a foolish smile on (heir lips, 

.and no less the dress of tlio divinity 
staoding on Ids rahana Oanida have .all 
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combined to give an un-Indian character to 
their appearance. The treatment of the 
subject-matter is equally foreign to any 
known school or period of Indian Art. Tne 
rigid lines and the sharp angularities, the 
incoherent composition, the schematic surface- 
treatment of tlie relicD, and not the least, 
the soul-less and meaningless decorations on 


them are all responsible for the lifeless, 
almost wooden, atmosphere in which they 
live. They are mere trauslations of a 
canonical tevt. But here and there cling 
faint traces, g , in the modelling of tlie 
body and treatment of the face of tlie 
standing Visiniii, of the lessons they learned 
at the feet of their Indian masters. 


Notes and RErrnEAci-^ 

' Hmawza is now an old rmned thinly 
popnlatoil poor villase five miles south of the 
modern town Promo, and is roaohed hy trim or 
motor or cart from Promc. The vilhae. rouains of 
whcuccilr walls still e.tist. is mter^jicrsed with old 
rums hiildon in mounds which aro systematically 
fioin" surveyed and eveavated by the An*h »eol<r,ncal 
Survey. Hurma. under the aide gmd.ince of M. 
Clnrlo« Duroisollo. Supenntondont. A few of the 
old imtiortant monuments are being preserved by 
tlie ArcUncoln 2 ic.al Department. 

* Kwliest Pnli inscriptions rolatioc to the 
siibjf'ct-matter of Aih' IhrMius'ii hitherto dK^vered 
in Burma como from llmawza and the atijoimng 
sites. They comprise, to mention the more 
important ones, the two Maunesan gold plates 
discoveM*d in 18fi7 at a place ne.tr lliuaw/x and 
throe fnigmcnts of a sfonu inscription found at the 
Buvbawcvi pagoda, llmawza The Maungc-an 
pl.atos which were edited bv J[. linot (Jourwuf 
XX. Jutllct-Aout. 1012. p 121 fT.l Icgm 
a'cach wuh the well-known Ihuhitust, (crmula : >r 
^ <lh'ivwi'i /iff It ftr. rxml is folImre<l. la thc first, hy 
19 c.itegfinos from tho Ahhiilhavitu'i m numoncal 
order and in tlio second, bv the wcl'-known praise 
of the T»init»n. Tho Riwbiwgvi stone fragments 
which were also edited bv ^t. Vinot lop cii.i 
eotitain an ottmet from the I'lhhwff'i. « l-ooK of 
.th« Ahhi'ViMivm. The script of tioth the ret-nnls 
is elO'Oly nlUo'l to tho Kadimba •cript of tho *>th- 
ttth century \ n. of Soutliern India. ( Vii. KVp 


A. S, Burmtf. 1924, pp 21-22) In 1920-27, tivo 
more P'th epicraplis were distovered at Hmawza. 
The first is a line of inscription around the rim 
of the top of the cover of .a ^tllpa discovered at Dm 
Khin-bhn-qon site near the Knhi/aii;/uii vill.agc. 
The script is of the Teiiign-P.inarese typo and is 
practically the s-ame as tijat of the i-'conls referrctl 
to afiove. But the most interesting is the find of a 
maniiscT/pt af tho «.ame site conf.iining fwentv 
gold-l'»aves e.ach inscribed on one side in the same 
Canara-Telugu script of SoiUli India, and can 
thus safely he dated on palengraplnc grounds to the 
">th-0th centiirv vd. These Icnvos contain extru'^ts 
from tho Abhulhammn and Vinniia Pilnkn^. They 
are. in fact, tho earliest rcormls df Pah linddliism 
in Burma, and proves conclusively th.it Huddliisin 
of the Ilivnmna school was nircadv an cstahllslicd 
factor at llmawza as o.arly as tho ."th century a. p. 
and w,as pmb.ah}y (he vchgion of tho nia;ority of 
the local people. 


* .\n. Rep. S. Burma 1919 p. ig. 

* Ep itirniinic.n. Vpj I. r.irf ti. p. 90 fT 

* .\n. Rep A. S Burma. 102't p 1." fT. 

* \n. Rep S Indj-i. i92lH27. />. 171. 

^ Kahiliit-, po«. 2.1 21 and 2 j. 

* 0. R.ao— Vol 1. Ft I. pla‘o 

»* ftiid. riate Xr, and Xl.T. 

I’hoongvi Ky.mng shed E.v)j)liit .Vo. 27). 

•I * |{up.am*’ J,m. l')2'i 

•s If. l’.sripcDtier Invcpt.iire Desinptif dcs 
Monument' t’ims. Vol I p <7''i Us M. 
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asked for •will be readily giveu by the 
capitalists. The whole scheme will now 
bear the hall-mark of approval, the imprimatur 
of the institution so to speak. This, in 
effect, will amount to a guarantee of the 
souudness and reasonable prospects of the 
business. The permanent capital will be 
secured without much difRculty and with it 
also the expert advice which is often more 
valuable than material capital “Accordingly,” 
as Mr. Lavington said, “in the flotation of 
new enterprises on the market and even lo 
the conversion or expansion of existiog 
undertakings, there is a good pnma facie 
case for ihe interposition of some expert 
responsible body which could examine the 
prospects of the venture and, if suitible, 
present it to the public with the ioiphcit 
guarantee that the enterprise was one wuh 
a reasonable claim for the capital for which 
it asked.”* 

An important Committeo of the Bo,ird 
of Trade, appointed in 19 tC with Ijord 
Farriugdon m the chair investigated the 
whole question of the financial facilities 
for Brituli industries and the part played 
by the British banks in their provision 
The Committee observed in their report 
issued in 1918 that the British bankers were 
not sliy in making advances on tiie strength 
of their customer’s known abilitv and 
integrity and the charges for nccoinrooda- 
tion"were not very high. But they frankly 
recoguized that Bnti«ili manutacturers might 
bo often in need of finance of a kind winch 
the joint-stock banks with their peculiar 
liabilities could not wisely provide ; whereas 
the German banks seemed to have boon 
able to afford special a«sistancc at tho 
inception of undertakings of the most 
varied description and to have laid them- 
<;dves out for stimulating tlieir promotion 
and for c.irrying them through to a successful 
completion. Hence the committee concluded, 
‘There is ample room for an institution 
which while not interfering unduly with 
the ordinary business done by tlie Bntisli 
ioinl-slock bants, by Colonial banlj etc,, 
would bo able to assist liritisli industries 
in a in-anner lint is not possible under 
eristing cendilions.’'T Mcli an instilnlion, 
it MSS pointed ont, would assist the dcvelop- 
raent o Ilrilisb industries in several srjys. 
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It would take a leading part not only in 
the inception of new industrial ventures, 
but would also provide the necessary finances 
for tlieextension and reorgnization of existing 
undertakings. A concrete scheme was put 
forward by fbe committee. The institution 
should have a large working capital; it 
should not take deposits at call or short 
notice like the joint-stock bauks or the 
German credit banks ; it sliould not open 
Current accounts and should give longer 
credits than ordinary banks The idea was 
to equip the institution with three distinct 
dep.artments, financial, industrial and enn- 
mercial. which would collect up-to-date 
information and deal with all matters. The 
British Trade Corporation was the outcome 
of these reeommcndaCioDs. It was esfabh’shed 
Under a Royal Charter with a capital of 
C‘AOOO.000 and an influential board of 
directors under the governorship of Lord 
Farnngdon Its purpose was the development 
of industry at home and the granting of 
rel.ativoiy Jong credits to merchants^ and 
producers engaged in overseas biisincs®. 
Tlie following extract from tlio prospec'us 
of the British Trade Corporation will help 
us to understand tlie nature of the biisiooss 
with which file Corpoiatiou was to bo mainly 
concerned “There exists to-dav no large 
financial institution possessing an industrial 
department or an organization for study and 
research into new ideas and inventions, 
which is specially equipped to nurse new 
schemes or developments until sufiiciently 
proved and npc for public investment The 
Corporation will make this a special feature 
of its business and will aim at becoming a 
link between British industry and nrittsh 
lovestors.” Tho establishment or this 
Corporation was an important rvciit It 
w-is the first institution formed in hngland 
to proiide long-term credits and technical 
advice to industry through a body of exports, 
standing in almost tho same rolalion to 
national industries ns the Oerman banks do 
in Germanv. Indeed, it was b.a'od , 

belief that the close bason between banks 
and industry and the granting 
credit had strengthened the po'^iUon of 
Germany England It was . eai nestly 

believed at the time that the institution 
would remove some of the long-fe t wants 
of British industries and would usher in a 
millennium for them. But the venture did 
Dot fulfil expectations. From tho information 
which is av.ailable it does not rppe.ir that 
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thfj Corporation rendered any substantial 
assistance to the home industries* Since 
its establishment the Corporation tried to assist 
British trade directly by filling the r6)e of a 
Continental industrial bank and indirectly by 
establishing branches and business connections 
abroad such as Russia and the Levantf 
But it had a difficult task before it. The 
disordered state of European trade and 
finance that followed in the wake of the war 
seriously interfered with its business. Besides, 
it was soon caught in the subsequent post- 
war slump. Losses were inevitable, and its 
capital of £2,060.000 had to be reduced to 
one-half.§ Dr. Walter Leaf observed in 1926 
with reference to the Company, that “after 
several years of experience, it can hardly 
be claimed that the operations of the 
Company have been so successful as to show 
that there was a real need for it”** In the 
same year the British Trade Corporation and 
the Angio-Austrian Bank ivere amalgaraated 
together into a new company under the 
name of the AnglO'IntGrnaiional Bank. The 
new bank was registered with a nomioal 
capital of £2,000,000 ; the paid-up capital 
was £1.960,000 of wbicli 610,000 shares and 
760,000 shares of £l eacli were issued to 
the share-holders of the Anglo-Austrian 
Bank and British Trade Corporation respec- 
tively ft But the new bank can hardly be 
expected to fulfil the high aim with which 
the British Trade Corporation was incorpor- 
ated, “The setting up of anew tradition 
in the financing of British trade and 
industry.” That experiment definitely failed.§§ 
In more recent times when England is 
passing through difficult years of industrial 
stagnation and acute unemployment, tho 
question of banking assistance to industry 
has again been brought to the foreground. 


* From a balance sheet pubJ'sbed on SIst 
December it is found that tho Corporation 
in practice departed in some important respects 
from the rAcommendations of the Famngdi n 
Committee. The authorized capital at that date 
was £ 8500.0 0 of which £ '.UOO.O’O was issued 
and fully paid up. Contrary to the lecommendatioos 
of the Committee the current accounts were 
opened. The investments ’at or under i/ost’ wtire 
£ 279.7.5S 2*. 9d. in a to*al asset of £ 34i»7,y29 123. 
4d. lianker’s Afagaxtne July-December, ld.^6, 
p. 625. 

t S. E. Thomas — British Banks and the Finance 
of J/uhtsln/ p. 195 

S The Banker's Magazine, Octol-er 192C, p. 4S1- 
* Walter Lwf— X hikAuji?. p 163 

t+ linnker's Maanxine, i92C, p 545. 

§§ The Economtsl, September 4. 1926, p. 382. 
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The gravamen of the charge against British 
banks is that their policy of holding back 
advice and financial support is sorely 
impeding the rationalization and reorganiza- 
tion of British industry. 

There is a widespread belief that the 
banking system is highly unsatisfactory in 
its industrial loans policy and the complaint 
is that it has not adequately ministered to 
the needs of industry. The British basic 
iudustries, viz., the cotton, wool, coal, iron 
and steel industries are faced with serious 
difficulties as they have never been faced 
before. It is urged that banking assistance 
is urgently necessary to restore them to a 
position of efficiency. 

The feeling was so widespread that it 
engaged the attention of the present 
Goveruraent. In the course of a famous 
speech to the Manchester Chamber of 
Coraraerce, Mr. J. H. Tnoroas, then Lord 
Privy Seal, announced that the Government 
bad arranged with the banks that help 
should bo given to industries which were 
prepared for reorganization and modernization. 
“The City,” said be, “is deeply intorvsted in 
placing industry on a broad and sound 
basis and is ready to support apy plans that 
in its opinions lead to this end. Industries 
which propose schemes that in the opinion 
of those advising the City conform to this 
requirement will receive the most sympathe- 
tic consideration and the co-operntion of the 
city in working out plans and finding the 
necessary finance.”* It was, in effect, an 
open mvitation, oa behalf of the City, to 
business and industry to come forward with 
real schemes of reorganization and an 
intiraati. n that the whole forces of British 
finance were for i/ie first time, prepared to 
.«tand behind industry in a forward move. 
The statement made by the Lord Privy Seal 
is of great significance, inasmuch as he 
said it was made with the authority and 
knowledge of the City. For does it not 
indicate that the British bankers are probably 
thinking of making a departure from the 
traditions of British banking practice in 
their contemplation to provide relatively long 
credits to industries ? Indeed, even before 
the historic prooounceroent of Mr. Thomas 
was made, the banks of England during the 
last ten difficult years were not entirely 
indifferent to the interests of industry. In 


• Mr. Thomas’s Manchester Speech 10th 
January, 1930. 
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several eases they had larjre commitments 
iu a number of industrial concerns. It will 
be a mistake to suppose that the British 
hanks have maintained the same altitude of 
aloofness from industries in the post-war days 
as in the pre-war days. As a matter of fact 
they have, during the last few years, consi- 
derably relaxed the conservative codes of 
commercial banking practice to which they 
were wedded until recently. As Mr. Joseph 
Sykes has remarked, “the sharply crystallized 
English pre-war practice of making onlr 
short-term loans has perforce been modified 
by the exigencies of the specific incidence 
of post-war depiession on certain industries”* 
In the case of many industries, specially the 


cotton, woolen. iron, ship-hmlding and 
engineering industries the banks found, after 
the collapse of 1920-21, that many of the 
loans' which they had granted on the basis 
of early repayment, became “frozen” for .i 
comparatively long period The b.anks were 
compelled to make further advances in order 
to safe-guard the loans they had made previous- 
ly. In an important paper road before the 
Royal Statistical Society. "Sir. H W. Macrostv 
pointed out how this departure from the 
normal practice of sliort period lending only 
ou the part of the banks was tlio onteome 
of post-war conditions. 

“After the collaP'S of trade begin and during 
.at least tho greater inrt of the depr^sipu there 
was no restriction of credit, by the banks cither 
in the United Kingdom or m he Unitotl bUtes • 
when prices began to fall, the banks found it 
iicceWary to ‘carry their debtors’ m order to 
nrevont an oven more hidoons collapse lluan what 
liappenej.’'t 

:Manv instances may be given where the 
banks luivo not at all been unsympathetic to 
tlie ills of jndiistrv and uiiresponsKe fo its 
needs They not only madeextended loans to 
the suffering industries. loans m many cases 
with' oo c-rtaintj- to cTOOl..al rep.ovmcnl but 
in some cows tber bovo boj to tube in bund 

,,,u„„u„ciolrocouo.n.c,^ 

•'“Yo»«od S' tbo' >>»»»»''*'■ 

P tU*- I Jill.' IJ. 19-S rites 

§ T/ie in the infton icdtisfrr 

two cases of mil claims m 

where the bank^ „]aitns of lesser stnnscncr. 

snl"«titiittoa of reduced c tiuotes the 

P'letcd l)V Sykes Jlc«sr«. Pearson 

mstanco of tho r^n,,nU’s i, miners were 

and Knowles where the tomjnn.v 


Mr. S. E. Thomas in a recent work has 
observed in this connection, “British Ivinks... 
for some years responded liberally to the 
demands made upon them and afforded an 
unprecedented degree of financial assistance 

to industry Vast sums weie advanced 

by the banks iu the hope tliat the help so 
given would enable concerns in which they 
were interested to keep going until an 
improvement took pl.ice in ihe genei.il 

economic position of the country Indeed. 

they bad no choice in the matter.”* In 
ra.iny cases the reconstruction and rationali- 
zation schemes in connection with certain 
iudiisfries hive been made possible by the .action 
of the joint-stock banks Q'iie past few yeai-s 
witnessed a definite effort on tlieir pait fo 
overcb>me the difiiculty which faces industries 
snfTering from prolonged depression in 

obtaining additional capital for cariyiug 

through reorg.anizitlon sclieiues.t Mr. IloIIaud 
Martin in the course of hi« last presidential 
.address before the Institute of Bankers 

referred to the p.art played by some BritMi 
banks in the recent reorganization of 

“nursing back to lie.alth” a number of ailing 


coDcerns 

Several instances may be easily cited to 
support the above coutention tliat a chance 
lias been t.ikiug place m tho conservafi'C 
banking policy towards Industries in Enchnik 
As regards the cotton industry it 'vns pointed 
out by ^Ir S. S. llammersley in the cour-e 
of a speech before the House of Commons 
in December 1927 that tliere were 200 cotton 
mills in the hands of tlie biUiks. They ll•"l 
lent something like t 15 millions to tbC'O 
concerns and a largo portion of this mone.v 
was unsecured k In the course of a paper 
read before (ho Roy.al Statistical Societ.r 
Prof D.aiiiels and Mr. Jc« kes _ .also pointed 
out that the banks played an important part 
in financing a large proportion of the rotloaled 
companies .n the Lancashire coltan industry. 
The reflotation of 129 comoanics w.as largely 
financed by overdrafts and 

preiSnHf 'io «fvept'“S pei i^nl 

notes to Ik> mleomed over a long 

in riace of f.j'.O'U 9 per cent first (lelH.’nmn- 

Hi'/it. Ranking Xiiml'er. -/{me JJH 

f Spee'h of Mr. S. 

P.irliameatao' Ueliati'' 'ol -1-. pP- 

•• •'The ro«t-xi-ar depression in the l^an-'a'hire 
Cotton Ind«istrv”-./’"r«a/ ofjh^ 

.S'ariWr/, Vol XCI. 192s rP Ud-I.'!. 
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iron and steel industries were not neglected 
and in some reorganization schemes the bants 
took a leading part. The fusions between 
Dorman Long and Boickovr Vaughan and 
between Guest Keen and Nettleford and 
Baldwins were clue to the action of the joint- 
‘stock banks. The formations of the Steel 
Industries of Great Britain Ltd. and of the 
English Steel Corporation also would not hare 
been possible witiiout their help * A perusal 
of the animal speeches of the bank chairmen 
during the past few yeais will also bring out 
the fact that the financial stake of British 
banks in industries was not small. In the 
course of one sucli .''peech the cbairm.in of 
the Lloyds Bank stated that his bank 
granted new loans to the amount of 
L 41 millions to 32 different industries 
between June 1621 and June 1920.t The 
analysis which Jfr. ItcKeona gave of the 
Midland Bank’s percentage distribution of 
advances in 1928 bears eloquent testimony 
to the assistance recdeied by the b.aok to 
industry. Sisty-nine per cent of its advances went 
to trade and industry while IC^/i per cent 
only wont to insurance, finance and stock 
o.^change.S From a balance sheet of the same 
bank published on 3lst December 1930. it is 
found that tlio bank had investments m 
British Corporation Stocks to the extent of 
t 2n7.2fiM9s.2d. 

Not to speak of the joint-stock banks, 
even the Bank of England has grown alive 
to the needs of the sorely stricken British 
industries. In many instances she has freely 
given the aid and advice which have been 
sought from her. Indeed, the association 
of tiie country's central b-ank with certain 
<ichomcs of indiistri.ll reorg.inization is un- 
I'reeodentcd in the banking history of 
England and is assuredly an extension of her 
functions winch require careful coDSideralion. 
'J'he Lanc.ishire Cotton Corpor.ition which is 
an ambitious «cheme for bringing about re- 
organization in tiio American section of the 
I^inc.ishire cotton industry is the outcome of 
the initiative of the irovernor of tlie B.inV of 
England and has the direct fitiaucial support 
of the Bank.** 


* Thomas— ZtnuVh BtuK* aii>l thr Fintinrc vf 
huhistry. ii 1 13. 

t Siv>?oh of the I’liairmaa .it tlie Annual Meeting. 
1U2*;. 

55 .'.nnint Sjv>och of Mr. McKenna 1920. 

’• The oljeei of thi- coiton rr.enrcr constituted 
in lO’Zu vas lo n.ationalue jiart of the Lancashire 
♦•otton sjimninir indn-try thronnh am dsrunatins 
tcmj'aniC' ly exoJntujing its ov-n «liar<ss • and 


The part played by the Bank of England 
in particular and by the banks in general 
who were the lai'gest creditors in bringing 
the scheme within the realms of practicability 
has been very important. In fact, the pre- 
liminary investigations could not have been 
brought to a successful completion without 
the advice .ind help afforded by the Central 
Bank.* Coming to individual concerns, the 
bant rendered unselfish assistance to the 
armament firm of Messrs, Armstrong A' Co. Ltd., 
.md the steel firm of Messrs, William Beardmore 
and Co. Ltd. in their reorganization schenies.f 
Towards the close of 1920, the Bank of 
England formed a subsidiary company, called 
the Securities Management Trust. The 
principal object of the Trust was to .assist 
the process of rationalization and reconstruc- 
tion in indnstry. The Board of Directors is 
composed of business experts so that it may 
have the very best guidance with regard to 
industrial conditions and when occasion 
arises may have the proper machinery for 
examining the merits of particular schemes 
of industrial rationalization which may 
require special fioancial support. The direc- 
iloo of the Trust's economic research has 
been undertaken by Prof. Henry Clay. Mr, 
Charles Gardner who has a long experience 
of iroQ. steel and kindred industries has been 
appointed managing director.!? It is expected 
that the trust will provide a useful link 
between British indnstry and the capital 
market 

llie S. 3f. T. since its inception has played 
a leading part in implementing and financing 


debentures for the present sha.'c-holtlers’ ccrtirie.itcs 
and creditors' balances As moio and more mills 
were at»sorb“d. its capital would Vmj increased pro- 
portionately. Fresh capital was to bo raided in the 
course of an issue of first dobeatiinis and in the 
mcamime. arrangements were made with the Bank 
of EnffJand to provide for the temporary finance 
considered nccc-sary. In the first few monifis of 
Its existence the Corporation c.vamincd mills 
and m.idc cfTers of absorption to At the end 
of i;)30 it camo to c-ontrol 100 mills vontainiEf 
!i.500.0fH) spindles and 2O.«)00 looms. The capital 
Ins l>oen rai-cil to £ JO roillioDS. The first lalincii 
sheet published by the Company in lost .March 
showed a not lo«s of £ lC 2 .:bW of which £bG2>»J<J 
accouniM for l>y wriiintr down of stocks from 
cost to market prio's. its rc ent issue o! £ U.UOU.l"'') 
six year Ghi p. e. fir-t morttniucs the proecrtls of 
whitliwere to t>o used partly for m'oadilionint; 
and mcxlcmi/ing th''' .ac>iuirc-d mills h-xs t-M‘n 'li-!- 
appointiR^ for tho I'liblic took up only £ 
the nnd«*nvriters I-oiri: Jffl with fifi p. c 
' The Kobnurv 2. 1922. j\ 170. 

■t Thoma’i op. cit. p. 142. 

§ 7«e J}-tnkerf Jfa'jnunr, UC''. v- 720. 
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two imoort.mt mdustri.il r.ition.ilizoHoii 

Xrao^ri", tl,o LoootsWro Stcol Tru^t »nd 

md tho Wison Coal Corporation.* In the 
rase of tho former it took over the wholo 
of tho £000.000 'B' ordinary share's. 

The cstaHialimciit of the 

mont Trust was followed m April. UJU oy 
Gin orc^tion of tho ' Banker.^’ Industrial 
Dovolopment Company” with the ao.ernor 

S the Sank of England as ohairnaan I 
was resistcrcd with a .o! 

£ GOOOOOO divided into 45 A ana i- 
shares of £ 100,000 each, fourteen ot the 
‘n’ shares which carry three votes 

°ai„r;o„e vote for 

aro held by V { jir. Montana 

,haro has been alio ed 

^o^man. The A she banking and 

rnan=^aUn^‘4“ b“eeo‘^snh”,S£ b7 « 

one share each .„Sliona in the Cilv 
important fi““°''“l!rlnd the 45th share has 
molnding ‘h® ^ pbell otMessrs 

been tak^ y ‘ p j. purpose of the 

Helheil ooo^der rationahsi- 

B. I. B. l» ‘“"“r?, “ash basic industries 

ifth;t,r‘of app--^d -'-s ‘‘i r 

?n^“^,\t’^.rcrm‘|ny viiMiavc^^tbcs. 

of an advisory ““"“1 Oouncil w'H 

Board of Directors The^cm 

to serve on it a business It 

S^be T''c?nsnltative body. Having no 
executive duties to P®' bo pointed out. 
The B 1. D.. it V h”"' „„ industrial 

has not been oj, „! its own Inr 

b.ank with lors® Pf ™™ industrial coiicera^ 

investment in “PP^I'tho ordinary investment 


schemes.* It i< a unique body ™Pl-«e''>“- 
tivo not nnlv ot every impoitant hank and 
issuing house in the comitry but even ot 
the B.uik of England. ft is iii fact a 
partnLliip between tlic Bank niid the :e.ading 
lious-s of the City formed to make nvailao^o 
to Uritish industry tlic amplest rt“!Ourccs ol 
the nation.”t The “promotion’ of 
inations is not its business. The indP®'”®* 
themselves must frame the i®'"'!!®® 
rationalization. Only wlion tlio B. I. V- Ims 
been fully satisfied ns to tho ®’l °{ 

the nlans. will it be proper lor tins .national 
coasorlium of British bankers" to enconrage 
the public to invest fresli capitals It "'i® 
rSadr« good start and at this stag it seem 
destined to play an importan rol^e m tie 
reorganization of British J , 

been formed for five yeirs ‘h® 
and Its existence niay thereafter be ”dea^ 
Profits should not be made by 
directors aro giving ttieir semces freely. 

■'"The appointment of the Obaneellor of 
Rreheauer m ^ovember 19-jy oi 

SnutJoa of Enquiry i"t® ”,,.0 W ' 

Industry under tho c airn™ 

Sf”S;nr‘:f'refe5:r^re^^o'^ 
"''."r.o^fbo' "°®t- -’tioth 

'irCoSe ™lmmeoSo'is‘'‘“''i'^^^^^^^^^ 
'4frTr^“”^,d^=?ce‘'^t7'^iK 

”°lvlnt of haboiirtt Tl.o prooe^ 

• ilonoo only 2 ’, of Us nomina' capful H b«"lC 

eall^up-j, Thomas op. ril. „m 

§ Sir. tl’inmersley, G. P. in U j ?ooonstniolimr 

TiVonomif* "ccxi'f'a the is. 

^--ffioauoedirec^^^ 

Bndhurr. Ji-V \V A'!” ]) Sc-. Mr. .1. M- Koi n^'^. 

afLWCo: ov'i'PP'^lj'rT SKSS^boS: 

lK“ir.’f Tayfor"S'na‘’ Sir. A-A-O. 

Tallock. 


banK wiu. v'lfv* j industriai 

investment m aPP^[%be ordinary investment 
It will obtain througn ^ for industrial 

dianiiels tho ne'v be 


fcn “A * — 

p iil. , m Trad, and Jdairarariag Su^U- 
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of the Committee are tairinf: place 
in camera and therefore the natnre 
of evidence tendered before it has not been 
disclosed to the public. The publication of 
the report is being awaited with keen 
intoro^t. 

From the preceding discussion, it has 
been made clear that the British banks in 
recent tim^s have comnaratlvelT broadened 
their polities in regard to industries. The 
frequent charges levelled agamat them that 
their attitude to industry is “unduly rigid, 
unsympathetic and detached’* cannot be 
stri'^tly maintained. During the decade 
11)20-1930, as we have seen above, the 
commitments of the British banks in national 
industries have not been small. Bank chair- 
men in their annual speeches of 1929 and 
1930 have pointed nut that the financial help 
renderod by the banks in connectioD with 
rationalization schemes had brought titem 
near to “saturation point" and that they 
could not wisely extend their comraitments 
further in that direction.'* Indeed, the banks 
have entered the' industrial field in such a 
manner that they have even been accused of 
deviating from the recognized canons of 
commercial banking. In some quarters a 
feeling is even evident tliat if the bankers 
are to be criticized for their attitude towards 
Industry during the past few years, it will 
be for their too great a readiness to stand 
by industry in the matter of banking facili- 
ties t 

The British banks have no doubt consi- 
derably relaxed thoir strict attitude of aloof- 
ness from indnstries. Jlr. Thomas also 
declared in his ^lanchester speech that he 
had been in consultation with the majority 
of the bank cinirmen and that they were in 
agreement with what he said there. But 
it must be .admitted that there is no 
ccidonce tiiat the bankers themselves are 
much inclined to reconsider their position 
and modify the traditional view held as to 
the fun'^fions of the British banks ^ 
perns.'il of the recent annual .sneecbes of the 
chairmen of the big five will show that 
they are still clinging to the traditional views 
of British banks as being essentially receivers 
of short-term deposits and makers of short- 
term lo.ans While tliey liave repudiated the 
sugge-tion that hanking assistance to industry 


• Cf 111'' PfcddcntU) Address of the Rt. 
Hon’iil'J Ibipert Backet of Manchester and Distnct 

Binkers' Institnte on lOfh Jaimary. 19.30. 

+ T/if Sinker's Magazine. February 1930, p. ICG. 


has been inadequate, they Jiave emph.atjcallr 
pointed out that it is not the function of 
banks to find the permanent funds required 
for capital expenditure. Mr. Goodenough of 
Barclay's Bank, 3fr. Beaumont Pease of 
Lloyds and Sir Harry Goschen of the 
National Provincial specially emphasized that 
the functions of the English joint-stock banks 
bavc always been to piovide money for the 
current needs of industry and they viewed 
with alarm any change in their policy which 
would lock up their resources in machinery, 
bricks and mortar. They stressed the point 
that the banks had neither the necessary 
detailed knowledge of the conditions of an 
industry as a whole nor were they suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the technicalities and 
hence the5' could never be advised to embark 
on a policy of industrial financing. Thus 
although >Ir. Thomas said that the banks 
were in agreement with him, yet there does 
not seem to be any indicntioo that the banks 
are equipping themselves for the task of 
rendering long-term assistance to jodustry. 
In order to do that without immobilizing the 
funds held by them a? deposits, substantial 
increases in tbeir capital ore necessary. But 
there is no sign as yet that the banks are 
considering a move in that direction.* 

But tho fact remains that the banks of 
England hare departed m practice from tho 
strict standards of commercial banking 
practice during tho last few years. They are 
DO longer purely deposit banks in tho pre- 
war English sense of the term. They are 
combining with tlie bnsine'^s of strictly 
deposit bankiogfaactioDswhich they considered 
entirely outside their sphere in the pre-war 
days. There is an increasing tendency of 
the fusion of commercial and investment 
banking functions. Specialization was tho 
key-note of the pre-war British financial 
system. The specializ.ation in the post-war 
days has been yielding place to integration 
of financial operations. 

A change is slowly taking place in the 
status of the depo'^it banks of Eticland. 
The post-war German banks .arc fast 
becoming akin to the pre-war deposit banks 
of England ; but the post-war English 
depo'^it hanks are approximating more and 
more to the pre-war German banks. 

Tlji-. desparturo from the rPCogDjz'’d 


* Tiie liinlfT. .Tanuiry-JUrfh, »930. 
t Parker Wi .is ana B. It. Docklmrt — Fonxyrt 
Banking SgsUm’:. p. 43. 
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canons of commercial banking practice on 
the part of tiic English banks has been, 
as wo have already seen, the lesuU of post- 
war conditions. The fusion of investment 
and commercial functions jc? taking place 
not only in England but also in other 
countries wliere the functions have so long 
been carefully segregated almost as much 
as in England. The deposit banks of France 
and America are rapidly turning themselves 
into "mixed” banks, performing both 
investment and commercial hanking functions. 
A revolution is taking place in the practices 
of the commercial banks of tiie world. 

How far can_ this deviation from the 
established banking practice be justified in 
England ? Xo doubt it has been I'endercd 


necessary by tlie e.xigencies of circumstance^. 
But is this departure justifiable? The deposit 
hanks like the English institutions should 
no doubt confine tnemsclves to short-term 
banking. The policy of providing long-term 
loans to industries is not really consistent 
with safety on their part. But wlien the 
country is faced by an imminent national 
danger, there may perhaps be made some 
relaxation in the conservative codes of 
banking practice. We are never for 
a moment questioning the soundness of 
the practice in normal circumstances, but 
in the critical period through which British 
industry is passing, wc cannot help feeling 
that safety may he the fust but need not 
be the only consideration. 


Mystic Islam 


By Puoi. DHfHFiNDRA N.\TH CHOWDHURI. Vv.o^ntujm.is, m 


18 such a vital clement in Islam, 
that, without some understanding of its 
ideas and of the forms which they assume, we should 
seek in vain to penetrate below the sui hico of 
Muhammadan religious life The form may be 
fantastic and the ideas difficult to grasp : nevcMhe- 
loss we sliall do well to follow them, for m thcr 
cotnpanv East and i^'est often meet and feel them- 
selves akin.” 


With these precious words Dr. Reynold 
Alleyne Nicholson, the Cambridge University 
Lecturer in Persian, introduces to the 

public his valuable book, Siiulici tn 

Mamie * No truer statement ir.ts 

ever made as to the ground of fraternity 
between East and West. In vain we seek 
the fiieeting-grojind in a lower plain. Though 
St. Teresa belongs to the IGth century 
Christian Europe and Abu Sa’id to the 10th 
century. Alusalman Persia. Hindu Yogiit of a 
millennium before the Christian era or of two 
miiionnia after it will not fail to hail them 
.as sister and brother of the same household. 
So thick IS the blood relation between them, 
m spite of difTerencos of creed, colour and 
country. ... , 

Islamic mysticism is more popiifartf 
known as Sufism. All le.irned dclinations 


• This arficle 
*iis and from 


lias been eompiletl m.aiolv from 
Ills other book. The of 


apart, the n.ame Sufi was derived from *uf 
(wool) and was originally applied to those 

.Miihamraadan .ascetics who wrapped them- 
selves up in coarse woolen alkelln as a 
symbol of their repentance and renunciation 
of worldly pleasures. Sufism, as embodying 
certain spintonl experiences, especially an 
attitude towards God .and sclf,^ defies all 
attempts at definition, ns all niysticism doo«. 
There is no concisely brief formula that will 
conveniently express every shade of its 
personal and intimate religious 
Jalaluddin Ruini in his Jlasuan ridicules 
the idea by tolling the familiar story of 
seeing the elephant in a d.ark room. Some 
say it is a wnterpipe, some say it is just 
like a large fan. Others, contradicting, aver 
their positive conviction that the animal must 
be like .a pillar. Still otiiers would give out 
their own version tliat it is nothing but a 
big drum. So on and «o forth. 

Houever. on the portals of Sufism it is 
written "All ,slr/nb.indon. Ye who enter here 
The self’s parsing away from itsell is tnc 
beginning of Sii/iwi. Through the contcmpla- 
tion of *the divine affninitO''' the 
becomes so concentrated upon tlie thought of 
God fbatUie self flees away from all objects of 
perccpfion”thoughfs, actions and feeJiiigs, 

This is teclinically called f'aua. Tlie nearest 
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approach to jt would be our term nirram, 
Tiot iQ the sense of auniliilatiou. nccaiise in 
tins state "God should male thee die to 
thyielf and should male thee live in Him.'' 
It is said when the soul becomes absorbed 
in the Oversotil .she is no more consciows of 
)jer own non~ej'i<ftencr Tne highest stage is 
reached when even the consciousness of 
having attained it, disappears. All conscious 
thougiit ceases, as it wore. The soul pusses out 
of her phenomenal e.vistence. This js called 
passing-away of pa.s.sing-.awny. and the soul 
enters into what is said to be Itagn, ./ e., 
permanent ‘.abiding’ in Ood. Music, singing 
and dancing are favourite means of inducing 
the state ’Waij/af, the passing awav In that 
state the soul sees nothing but Ood : 

“In tlio market, in the cloister, only Ood 1 s.a\v. 
In the valley and on the mountain, only Ood I 
saw. I ^Kissed away into nothingaess. f vamslied. 
And lo. 1 was the AU-hving-'only God I i,aw,” 
tFroin the Ode by Hatva Kuilu of Shiraz). 

one can attain this state unless it is 
done for him through ‘a flash of tho divine 
beauty’ In his heart. Wliat follows is 
UDspeahable. Truly says Maulaaa Rumi : 

“Tho story adtiiiis of boim: told un to this 
point. But what follows is hidden, aod inexpres- 
sible fa words. If you sliould spe-tk and try a 
hundred ways to exnre.ss it. it is useless, the 
mystery becomes no clearer.” 

“The Mystic,” observes Dr, Rufus M. JonIs 
in his Xria Studies in Mystical TtcUgion, “is oot 
n peculiarly favoured mortal who by a lucky 
ebance has received into his life a windfall 
from some heavenly bread-fruit tree, while he 
lay dreaming of iridescent rainbows.” Bat. 
on the contrary, the Suti is a trudging and 
plodding traveller who is to traverse a long 
Path to reach his goal of union with Re.ility. 
The traveller advances by slow stages and 
the stages are repentance, abstinence, renuncia- 
tion, poverty, patience, trust in God and. 
finally, satisfaction. They virtually occupy 
the place of our SadUan-chatnstayn, tho 
four-fold discipline. And the discipline is a 
sine qna 7ion. No one will be allowed in 
the Sufi circle unless he is able to trace 
his discipleship, exactly as in this country, 
to the head of a recognized school— the 
director, technically called a Sbeykh, Pjr or 
Murshid. Repentance is to be understood not 
in its ethical sense. It means “turning away,” 
its Old Testament sense and not its Xew 
Testanient corruption. It simply means 
coHvevsinn. And every succeeding stage 


evolves out of the preceding one. But Jjow 
is this first stage, conversion, brought about? 
Ik is hrougiit about by love of God and tiiat 
is a divine act— “Love is not 
to be learned from men. It is one of God’.s 
gilts and comes of His grace.” (As quoted 
by Reynold A. Xicbolson in The Mystics of 
Islam\ Absolute trust in God, self-surrender 
to its uttermost limit, that is insisted upon at 
every step. Xafs, the lower self, ‘the lies)),’ 
must bo overcome. Once a dervish fell into 
the Tigris Someone wanted to bring Imlp 
to him. Tile dervish said. “.\'o ” “Do you 
wish to be droivned.” retorted the man. “No,” 
replied the dervisli. “Wliat then do you 
wish ?” With a grim determination the 
dervish replied: “God’s will be done! What 
have I to do with wishing ?” And the trust 
intends to be one in God This is not 

pocnliarly Islamic, it is Hindu as well — 
Now, when you have got tins 
“.Sincere belief in tho Unity of God and 
trust in him, it belioves yon to ho satisfied 
with Him and not to ho angry on account 
of anything that rexes you”— 

ftsra ?l: \ 

But these .stages are but outward 

expressions of the devotee’s endeavours after 
life eternal. There is a psychological cliaiu 
of mental states— meditation, nearness to God, 
Jove, fear, hope. longing, intimacy, tranquillity, 
contemplation and certninty-~that J’e.slly count. 
They are entirely in t)ie hands of 
the inner controller. Over these spiritual 
feelings .and dispositions a roan has no control. 
Here God’s mercy alone availeth ; 

“They descend from God into his heart, without 
his lieinff able to repc?J them wliea fliey come or to 
retain them when tliey go.” 

One most positive element in the Sii/i^tie 
discipline is technically called dhakr. 
would be its Hindn substitnte. We maj* 
translate it by Sniarava (recollection), 
Xaviajapa is one of the prominent forms. 
It is not merely the uttering of the name but 
fi,xing the thought on the name and keeping 
it there It is really meditation. Go on 
repeating the name until the motion of the 
tongue ceases and the word seems to flow 
from it. Persevere so that there the idea 
only remains cUnging to the heart, as it 
were, inseparable from it. Gradnally the self 
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‘Tiierefore-coasidGr what is displayed to thee* and 
■^•hat is bidden from thee.” 

That is, the world should be regarded as 
existing in and through God, so that its 
phenomenal aspect will pass way and man 
sees nothing but God. If he regards himself 
existing on his own account, his unreal 
■egoism, his ahamJcara, comes to the front 
and God’s face is reiled from him. 

The Sufi’s perfect man is "who has: fully 
realized kis essential oneness with the Divine 
Being in whose likeness he is made." God’s 
own consciousness is manifested here. It 
comes to McTaggart’s misconceived propo- 
sition that the Absolute becomes self-conscious 
in man. whicli lias been ably controverted 
and refuted by Dr. Hiralal Haidar. But by 
making the Perfect Man. t.c.. the son, co- 
eternal with the Father — making the Knower 
and the Known co-eternal as they really are, 
all misunderstanding is done away with. God 
is necessary to man in order that mao may 
exist, whereas man is necessary to God that 
He may be manifested to Himself. Oor 
existence is merely an objectification of His 
essence. He holds us to His heart In love 
■from eternity to eternity. In this view man 
is the crown and cause of the universe. 
In creation he comes last, but in the genera- 
tion of divine thought he stands first He 
is essentially the immediate emanation of the 
Universal Reason whicli bring.s us in contact 
with the Greek Logos, Upanishadic Brahma, 
Gnostic Christ (Pre-Christian) or Christian 
"Woid — the animating principle of ail things 
identified in the Moslem scheme with the 
Prophet Muhamra.ad, the perfect man Here 
we see thf* triumph of man’s religious feeling 
over his historical sense. Buddha. Krishna, 
Christ or JIuhararaad, as historically depicted, 
disproves any such conception of perfect 
man. 

The essence of God’s essence is Love. 
Man, the manifestation of God’s love, and 
God, though mystically united, are not 
absolutelr identic.al and interchange-able. 
Though ilansur of Hallaj was savagely done 
to death for the supreme fault of his uttering 
Ana'l-Hnqq, i. r., ^ the cardinal 


truth embodied in it was ideally interpreted 
by the Sufis by including la'hut (Divine 
nature) and jia'sui (humanity) as necessarily 
correlated aspects of the universal Essence. 
Hallaj has since been raised to the status of a 
martyr, and his death considered by many as a 
political murder more than anything else. 
Nothing bhisphemous is found in his 
utterance. A man who has altogether dis- 
carded his lower self exists qua his real self, 
which is God. So it is God who speaks 
through him. And there is nothing wrong 
for God to say Ana'l-Hagg. It was God 
Himself who spoke by the month of the self- 
less Hallaj JIansur's detractors simply said 
that he did ;mt ntta/n such .spiritual insight as 
to eo-able him to say so. And Mansur never 
denied the exsistenco of the two even in 
final union. Hallaj says in one of his 
poems ; 

“I am He whom I Jove, and He whom I love is X ,• 
We aro two spirits dwelling in one body. 

If thou seest me. thoti seest Him. 

And if thou seest Him, thou seest us both.” 

This forthwith reminds one of the Srui/ 
?i 575IT ogsr irtJTvi 'xfrrpniTii— “Two 

birds, related to e.ich other, and friends, are 
sheltered in the same tree.” Rumi Jalaluddin 
also slogs to the same tune* 

“Happy the moment when we are seated in the 
Palace. tJion and J, 

With two forms and with tv^*o figures but with 
one soul, thou and I. 

Tliou and I, individuals no more, shall be 
mingled in ecshicy. 

Joyful and secuie from foolish babble, thou and I. 
This is tlie greatest wonder, that thoa and I sit- 
tins’ here in the same nook. 
Are at this moment botli in Iraq and Khorasan ;* 
Tliou and 1.” 

The cine to the solution of the mystery 
is here found why Raramohun. the Vedantist 
of Vedantists, proposed to retire to bis rest 
with Diwan Hafiz and Jilaulana Rurai. 


* As in the Gnostic and Christian mysticism 
Right from Dgypl and entry into Jerusalem have 
esoteric meaning, so Iran and Khorasan in Sufism, 
itfathura and Brindaboa are so interpreted in tiie 
Vmsnavic mysticism. 
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T he followiog account does not clatra to ba 
t)ie result of original research It is a 
collection of material, already made arat- 
lablo to the public, taken from ra-ioy sowcw 
It is a noble story of a great culture of 

'’IL’eTffSr, ol tho Malay Penm.ula 
is still very obscure; but one fact emerge 

from each fresh record and inscr.p*uon 

that is discovered in raodera times The 
entire early civiliz.tion of the south 
eastern portion of the Malaya for many 
contaries came from India and represented 

riL^MindrinS-frrvcrroS 

Ser£|ot,te country 
“?Ss«re'''spru“/, from different Hindu 

""ttr" 'ver? fong^liml'tee 

this Hindu rule in Malaya was a 
centre of tms u soutlioru 

district called Sc„,in, This 

extremity of Yilnva and it was 

kingdom "■»' ch ledJ";'W“' anu 

ruled over by ose scTcnth 

Maliarajah. ^t t ij„ddhisl pilgrim. 

,10 n vwT to this pari of the 
I-Tsing, p. .vr'ttcn record behiod liiui 

world and This is tho most 

about the y,, ,„ve in 

valuable »ec™“i Put other Chinese 

writii’g. 1“ discovered. He stntes 

records may ye residence in the 

that /“""SHhuainh annexed the “Slnlayii;; 

conn ry the Maharal.^^^^_^j_l^ Ih’s -Malayn” 

was porlioned out among many 
^■''"in mrohs over whom this Maharajah 
exe"ic"sod lominioa as their suzerain and 

*'vv,th regard to this historical period 
^\ith re^ai earliest known 

wc liaYC bosid „ S„aU, Indian 

icrfpl S’datod A. D. GSG This gives the 


record of ac attack on Java by the force* 
sent from Sri Vijaya to that island. It seems 
not unlikely therefore, that a Hindu empire, 
on a small scile, was established. baYin„ 
Sri Vijaya as its central province which 
care the empire its title. 

We learn further that, in a. o. <«b. 
the Buddhist temple of Lalasau in 

Central Java was built bv the “cite ol 
the Maharajah ol Sri ^ ')aya. Another 

inscription in Sanstrlt, discorered m Liwcr 
Si.im. records the erection there also ot 
Buddhist buildings in n. J’/ ij' 
order of tho Maliarijah ot Sri I 'I“J? 
"hXngsto the dynasty of the Km.g of 

"'\*’i“°l"«ct'phr.ase may refer to “ 0“''°^ 
name in tho “.Malay Annals, for they state 
that tho rulers of PalcmbanB J 

dynasty of M.abamcru. Mahanwu is obvion,]£ 
an Indian word signlt.rmg 0{“i“'ir;„dn 
referring to Mount Morn of tho 

Later on, nbout * h. 1000, wo haro in 

India on tho west [Jo rulers 

south-east Tho .hecojid “K'inc of Katalia 
is called in tho inscription King oi 
nnd Srivishaya ” , rs are 

Tho names o' ,i,e Chinese 

corrohonated by *wo P . mentions 

Annals ot tho Sung ifl”"; ' 1003 

embassies tron, thorn to 

aod A. u. nrnbablv tho pamo ns 

the iQScriptinn »•; inscription m 

KodaK A Iilf'e , • d„tcd a. O; 1030 

South India, at lanjore, j,, 

coromoraorates tho capt ^^0 conquest ot 

Kodamra '“J'!,; .i.fyu. These conquests 
®"^'fV.v"o been permanent, for a tow 
cannot have "S,., i„ the Ch ncso Ann.als, 

years later, .eco dmg to me 

SnostKmper^rtliat tie king ot Sonlhorn 
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India was his vassal ; and a later Chinese ' 
writer tells how the Jlaharajah of Sri Yijaya 
laid a claim to be suzerain over the whole 
of the Halay Peninsula, and also over 
Ceylon. It would seem ns though conquests 
and re-conquests went on, during the 
■centuries, between these different countries. 

Nearly the whole of this evidence given 
here is of quite recent date and thus makes 
a basis for a reliable historical picture. It 
has been gradually collected owing to the 
discovery of inscriptions on different ancient 
stones and monuments. Other finds of a 
similar character are almost certain to be 
made. When it is all pieced together, it 
seems likely that it will point to a very 
close connection, lasting for many centuries, 
between early Hindu India and the Malay 
Archipelago. It also points to an indepen- 
dent kingdom, with definite Hindu religious 
traditions and language affinities, which had 
its capital in the south of the island of 
Sumatra. Along with the spirit of early 
Buddhist teaching a great impetus seems 
to have been given to colonization and 
settlement from India. Through tho Buddhist 
revival within ancient Hinduism this 
migratory expansion took place. This kingdom 
or empire which extended far and wide, 
appears at an early date to have accepted 
the Mahayana form of Buddhism, which is 
usually associated with Northern India. It 
‘ is not altogether unlikely that from tho 
kingdom of Sri Vijaya itself the Buddhist 
monks made their journeys into the interior 
of Java. If this is proved to be true, then 
it would follow that the gr^at Hindu 
Buddhist civilization of Java, which produced 
such amazing monuments as Borobndur and 
Prambanan, most probably originated from 
this source. 

Assuming this to bo a true reading of 
ancient history, we may hope also in time 
to come to have still further light thrown 
upon the extended immigration from India 
into tho Malay Archipelago and from thence 
to Indo-China. M's may also learn more 
about the remarkable Hindu civilization of 
Cambodia which produced the Khmer 
dynasty and the great shrine, Ankor Vat, 
which is one of the wonders of the world. 

Purther records of lesser importance 
have already been found in Malaya itself 
by archaeological research. There is, for 
instance, an inscription written in a Southern 
Indian script which is dated as early as 
A. D. 400. This would be almost as early 


as anything we have yet found in 
Java or elsewhere. The inscription has 
not been fully deciphered and it does 
not help us with any historical information 
but it gives us hope that some further 
inscriptions may be discovered of definite 
historical value. A famous old fragment 
of stone, found in the bed of the river 
at Singapore, is now in the Raffles Museum. 
But this also does not help us to any great 
extent, because it is only a fragment. 

For nearly a thousand years a widespread 
civilizing tradition of Indian culture, 
religion, and literature was very slowly 
accumulated all over this part of tbe South- 
E.i'itern Asia. This country with its 
adjacent islands, was rightly and truly 
regarded as an extension of India itself 
and ■ of Hindu Bnddbist civilization,— a 
kind of cultural empire. With the advance 
of the Buddhist missionary expansion the 
same Indian traditions were canied still 
further eastward and also to tbe north of 
the Malay Peninsula. Burma and Siam owe 
Dot merely their original civilization, hut 
also their permanent religions creed to these 
Indian immigrants. Whatever strength 
they have had in their long history, as 
civilized countries, they have drawn from 
the Buddhist religion which had its origin 
in Hindu India. 

It is not necessary at this point to go 
still fartiier and point out in detail how 
Buddhism from India went right on to the 
shores of the Pacific as far as North China, 
Korea and Japan. For the story of this 
further spiritual conquest would Carry us 
beyond the bounds of the special purpose 
of this essay which is to show how closely 
Malaya has been linked up with India 
itself. But it may be mentioned that while 
the Mahayana Buddhism was advancing 
in a north-westerly direction and thence 
penetrating Central Asia through Afghanistan 
and Kashmir this South-Eastern expansion 
was going on simultaneously. 

In corroboration of this historical aCcount 
of Hindu and Buddhist settlement from 
India all along the sea-border and in the 
nearer islands of the Jfalay Archipelago, 
we have evidence from another source 
which may be briefly referred to here. 
The most important Western account of 
Farther India and the Golden Chersnese 
(as Malaya was called in the West) is found 
in Ptolemy’s description of tho world, 
dating from the first half of the second 
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T he follotvlng account does not claim to b» 
the result of origmal research It is a 
collection of material, alreadj^ madeafrai- 
lablo to the public, taken irom many sources 
It , is a noble story of a great culture of 
•world importance. 

The early history of the Jtalay Peninsula 
is still very obscure; but one fact emerges 
from each fresh record and inscription 
that is discovered in modern times The 
entire early clvillzition of the soutli- 
eastera portion of the Ufafaya for many 
centuries came from India and represented 
the Hindu-Buddhist civilization. It is true 
that the original inhabitants probably 
reached llalaya from the islands to the 
South, though even this is not yet proved 
But we find that more than 2,000 years 
ago the Hindu immigrants were already 
entering into the country from the opposite 
coast of the Day of Bengal and that the 
rulers were sprung from different Hindu 
races. 

It would appear from the scanty data 
we have that for a very long time tho 
centre of this Hindu rule in Malaya was a 
district called Palemhang, at the southern 
extremity of the island of Sumatra. This 
kingdom was called Sri Yijaya, and it was 
ruled over by those who took the title of 
Maharajah- M the end of the seventh 
century, the Chioeso Buddhist pilgrim. 
I*Tsing, paid a visit to this part of the 
world and left a written record behind him 
about tho country. This is the most 
valuable account which we as yet have in 
writing, in book form, but othor Chinese 
records may yet be discovered. lie states 
that during his time of residence in the 
country the IMabarajah annexed tho “Mnlayu” 
country. Most probably th's “llalayu” 
country was portioned out among many 
Hindu rajahs, over whom this Jfaharajah 
exercised dominion as their suzerain and 

With regard to this historical period 
wo have besides one of the earliest known 
inscriptions, written in a South Indian 
script, and_ dated A. D. GSG. This gives tho 


record of an attack on Java by the forces 
sent from Sri Yijaya to that island. It seems 
not unlikely therefore, that a Hindu empire, 
on a small seilo. was established, haring 
Sri VjJaya as its central province which 
gave the empire its titla 

We learn further that, in a. d. 778, 
the Buddhist temple of Ealasau in 
Central Java was built by the order of 
the Maharajah of Sri Vijaya. Another 
iuscriptioo in Sanskrit, discovered in Lower 
Siam, records the erection there also of 
Baddhlsl bnildings In a. d 775 by the 
order of the .Maharajah of Sri Yijaya who 
“belings to the dynasty of the King of 
the Mountains,” 

This latter phrase may refer to a curious 
name in the “Malay Annals,” for they state 
that the rulers of Palemhang were of the 
dynasty of Mahameru. Mahameru is obviously 
an fadian word, signifying “Groat Meru,”'“ 
referring to Slount iMeru of tho Hifldu 
legends. 

Later on, about a d. 1000, wo have in 
Tamil and Sanskrit an inscription recording 
the grant of a village to the Buddhist temple 
at Kegapatam in Southern India, which 
h.ad been built by two rulers of Pulembang. 
This appears to show an intimate relation 
between tho Malayan rulers .ind South 
Jodin on the ^yest nnd also Java on the 


south-east Tho second of these two rulers 
is called in tho inscription “Iving of Kataha 
nnd Srivishnyn.” 

T(ie names of both those rulers arc 
corroborated by two entries in tlie Chinese 
Annals of the Sung dynasty, which mentions 
crob.issie3 from tliem to China in a. u. 1003 
and A. i>. 1003. Tlie word hstalia in 
the inscription is probably the same as 
Kedah. A littto later on, an '“''cripbon m 
South India, nt Tanjore. dated a. m 1030 
cofnmemor.stes tho capture of tho Xing of 
Kcdaram together with the conquest of 
Sri Vijaya and of Malayu. Those conquests 
cannot have been porraonent, for a few 
years later, according to (ho Chtneso AnnaK 
tho Jfaharaj.ah of Sri Vijaya reported to the 
Chinese Emperor that the king of Southern- 
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India was his vassal ; and a later Chinese as anything we have yet found ia 
writer tells how the Maharajah of Sri Tijaya Java or elsewhere. The inscription has 
laid a claim to be suzerain over the whole not been fully deciphered and it does 
of the 3Ia?ay Peninsula, and aho over not help us with any historical information 
“Ceylon. It would seem as though conquests but it gives us hope that some further 
and re-conquests went on, during the inscriptions may be discovered of definite 
■centuries, between these different countries. historical value. A famous old fragment 
Neatly the whole of this evidence given of stone, found in the bed of the river 
here is of quite recent date and thus makes at Singapore, is now in the Eaflles Museum, 
a basis for a reliable historical picture. Tt But this also does not help us to any great 
has been gradually collected owing to the extent, because it is only a fragment, 

discovery of inscriptions on different ancient For nearly a thousand years a widespread 
stones and monuments. Other finds of a civilizing tradition of Indian culture, 
similar character are almost certain to be religion, and literature was very slowly 
made. When it is all pieced together, it accumulated all over this part of the South- 
seems likely that it will point to a very Eastern Asia. This country with its 
close connection, lasting for many centuries, adjacent islands, was rightly and truly 
between early Hindu India and the Malay regarded as an extension of India itself 
Archipelago. It also points to an indepen- and of Hindu Buddhist civilization, — a 
dent kingdom, with definite Hindu religions kind of cultural empire. With the advance 
traditions and language affinities, which had of the Buddhist missionary expansion the 
its capital in the south of the island of same Indian traditions were carried still 
Sumatra. Along with the spirit of early further eastward and also to the north of 
Buddhist teaching a great impetus seems the ilalay Peninsula. Bnrina and Siam owe 
to have been given to colonization and not merely their original civilization, but 
settlement from India. Through the Buddhist also their permanent religions creed to these 
revival within ancient Hinduism this Indian immigrants. Whatever strength 
migratory expansion took place. This kingdom they have bad in their long history, as 
or empire which extended far and wide, civilized countries, they have drawn from* 
appears at an early date to have accepted the Buddhist religion which had its origin 
the SCahayana form of Buddhism, which is in Hindu India. 

usually associated with Northern India. It It is not necessary at this point to go 

' is not altogether unlikely that from tho still farther and point out in detail how 
kingdom of Sri Tijaya itself the Buddhist Buddhism from India went right on to the 
monks made their journeys into the interior shores of the Pacific as far as North China, 
of Java. If this is proved to be true, then Korea and Japan. For the story of ibis 
it would follow that tho great Hindu further spiritual conquest would carry ns 
Buddhist civilization of Java, which produced beyond the bounds of the special purpose 
such amazing monuments as Borobudur and of this essay which is to show how closely 
Prambanan, most probably originated from Malaya has been linked up with India 
this source. itself. But it may be mentioned that while 

Assuming this to be a true reading of the Mabayana Buddhism was adrancin» 
ancient history, we may hope also in time in a north-westerly direction and thence 
to come to have still further light thrown penetrating Central Asia through Afghanistan 
upon the extended immigration from India and Kashmir this South-Eastern expansion 
into the ilalay Archipelago and from thence was going on simultaneously, 
to Indo-China, We may also leam more In corroboration of this historical t 

about the remarkable Hindu civilization of of Hindu and Buddhist settlement f 
Cambodia which produced the Khmer India all along the sea-border and ? 
dynasty and the great shrine. Ankor Tat, nearer islands of the Malay Arot.- i 
which is one of the wonders of the world, we^ have evidence from annfho^ 

Further records of lesser importance which may be briefly referred ^ t 
b.ave already been found in 3IaJaya_ itself Tlie most important Western 
by archaeological research. There is, for Further India and the Gold of 

instance, an inscription written in a Southern (as Malaya was called in the r^orsnese 

Indian script which is dated as early as in _ Ptolemy’s description ' f .l 
A. D. 400. This would be almost as early dating from the first half ° f 

of the secosd 
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century niter Christ. Ptolemy camo from 
the city of Alexandria in Egypt which was 
tho groat emporium of the eastern trade. 
IIo informs us that, in his time, tho coast- 
lino of Further India was inhabited through- 
out its length by the Sindri (llindus). 
Their widespread importance in the Far 
East nt that . time was enough for this 
accurate Alexandrian geographer to describe 
them as a ‘race of wide distribution’. This 
great and lasting advance in Hindu culture 
under ancient conditions of sea voyage 
must have taken some centuries to spread 
so far and wide. It must have been going 
on, century after century, even before the 
soutl)ern regions of India itself were wholly 
penetrated by Brahman influence from the 
North. 

It is important to notice, that tho whole 
of this early colonization made its long 
voyages by sea and not by land. It did not 
proceed gradually along the coast of Aratau 
and Burma by noy land routes. Indeed, 
Burma, for very many centuries, appears 
to have been almost passed by It would 
even seem as if the Hindu penetration of the 
south-east of Asia preceded by many centuries 
its fall entry into Burma itself. Indeed, 
even today, it is in Cambodia, on the 
north-eastern Siside of the Malaya Peninsula, 
that the richest finds in ancient Hindu 
inscriptions have been made and the 
strongest traditions of Brahman culture 
still exist. . X, t 

As a consequence of all these ©.wy 
settlements and occupations, the name 
Indonesia has now been rightly given by 
modern geographers to the greatest and 
most populated group of islands m the 
world, which lies aroimd Malaya and 

stretches out for nearly 2,500 miles towa^s 
the Far East into the midst of the Pacihc 
Ocean. Wherever one goes in these islands, 
there arc still to be found the o* 

tho old Hindu culture, which Iswted for 
over one thousand years. 
entirely wrong and unhistorical to regaM the 
Indian immigration which is happening today 
in Malaya as something straugely foreign 
And contrary to Hindu custom and tradition. 
For the whole area has been saturated with 
Hindu culture from very ancient times and 
i£ present civilization under Islamic role 
British nrotection cannot really bo under- 
Sood ulless this Htodu-BuMMst foUDdalion 
is clearly rcoosnired and Wly aeVno^^. 

After the year 1200 a. d. the history of 


the Malaya Peninsula becomes obscure again* 
for Q time, but wo have important clues. 
We find out from the Chinese records that 
the various rajahs in the north of Malaya 
were obliged to fall back against the rising- 
power of Siam. We know also that Siam 
Itself was being hard pressed from tho east 
by the ever-increasing sway of the Kbmer 
dynasty, which was a part of what is now 
called Indo-China. 

la addition to this iiiformation. we have 
the record of an expedition in 1273 of 
Kertnoagara of Tnmapel against Malayn 
ivhich utterly destroyed the southern part 
of the i’eoiosnla. We find that the Hindu 
Maharajah of Msjapabit, which was the 
rising power in Java, invades again and 
again the Malay Peninsula and brings into 
subjection most of the coast. The famons 
inscription already mentioned, which was 
found nt the mouth of the Singapore river, 
probably refers to this conquest, bat since- 
it is only a small fragment, definite informa- 
tion cannot be gathered from it with any 
certainty. 

But Java itself was soon to be overcomo 
by fresh invaders. When Merco Polo in 
i. 0 . I2'.f2 visited Sumatra he found Islam 
already in possession at a little port called 
PerJak. Very rapidly Islam spread Ironi 
thence among the people of the Peninsula. 
There are important records showing that the 
missionaties of Islam c&me chiefly from the 
western coasts of India, just as tho Buddhist 
missionaries a tbons,iad years before had 
come from the eastern coast which looks out 
upon the Bay of Bengal. 

The Islamic traders who came over 
western India, wero very rich and powerful. 
They seemed to have opened up this great 
field of Islamic conquest, which was taken 
advantage of from Asia and Persia 
afterwards. Within two centuries the whole 
of this coast-line from Penang to the 
extremity of Java, and over a large part 
of Sumatra also, had .accepted the Isl.mu'c 
faith nod welcomed Islamic rulers. Such 
an amazingly quick conquest could have only 
happened owing to the weakness and decay 
of tho earlier Hindu-Buddhist civilization. 
Thus for a second time the Malay Peninsula 
and the neighbouring islands were conquered 
from India and acknowledged this definite 
religious conquest by allowing their rulers 
to be chosen p.artly from those who belong 
to India by race. 

In the book called The Malay Annals 
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we have a vivid account of these Sultans. 
Their reigns in this newly conquered 
lands appear to have been for the most 
part taken up with war and luxurious 
living. At the same time, the religion of 
Islam obtained powerful hold over the 
minds of the common people, and made 
such a deep impression upon them that 
through all the different changes which 
followed these village people have still 
continued faithfully to observe the precepts 
of Islam. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth centnry. 
the next invasion came from the extreme 
west of Europe. Portugal had risen quickly 
to power as a maritime people. The 
Portuguese had been the first to 
circumnavigate South Africa and to enter 
the eastern seas by the long voyage up the 
African east coast to Mombasa crossing 
from thence the Arabian Sea to the coast 
of Malabar in South India and from 
thence reaching Ceylon and the Far East 
“The Malay 'f Annals” give a vivid account 
of the arrival of the first Portuguese captain 
at Malacca in 1509. It roads as follows : 

“All the Malayns crowded round him in 
wonder at the appearance of the Portuguese. 
They said, Tlbese are white Bengalis’. 
There were dozens of Malacca people round 
every Portuguese ; some polled their 
beards and patted their heads, others seized 
their hat<5 or clasped their hands. The 
Portuguese captain went to interview the 
great Malay chief, the Bendahara. The 
Bendahara gave the captain’s littJe son a 
Malay costume. The captain presented the 
Malay chief with a golden chain, and himself 
flung it over the sacred head of the chief. 
The chief's followers were angry, but the 
Bendahara restrained them, remarking. 
‘Take no notice ; for he is a person of 
no roannersV’ 

The Portuguese, who thus began to 
found an empire, in the Far East were at 
this time a precociously brilliant and 
adventurous race. They numbered among 
them some of the greatest names in the 
history of the sixteenth centnry. Three 
aro specially famous. Alfonso d’Albu- 
querque was the outstanding imperial 
statesman of this time. Probably no 
conqueror who came from Europe to the 
E3<!t since Ale.vnnder, left a deeper impression 
on Eastern history than he did. The second 
name, which is still famous in literature 
to-day, is that of the Portuguese poet 


Camoens, who served as a soldier in the- 
Ear- Eastern Empire of Portugal. He wrote 
this famous epic while thus living in exile 
in Malaya The third name is the greatest 
of all It is that of Saint Francis Xavier 
who lived first of all in Western ladia and 
from thence went forward to the Far East. 
He made many converts from the outcaste 
Hindus and then tried to win the Muham- 
madan population to the faith of Christ. 
When he could not succeed in this endeavour 
he passed on to the Far East. At his 
death, his body was first buried at Malacca 
in the Malaya Peninsula and then removed 
to Goa. 

The rule of the Portuguese was short- 
lived. In 1640, the Dutch captured Malacca 
and took all the Portuguese possessions 
from them. During the next century and a 
half this south-eastern corner of Asia was- 
treated as a place for plunder rather than 
as a seat of civilization. The islands close 
to Malaya were used for the purpose of 
obtaining cloves and spices. A Batch 
monopoly was held in this trade against 
ail comers. The natives of the islands who 
grew the spices were treated as slaves of 
the company and they were ruthlessly 
pillaged on many occasions. The story of 
those days as told in the contemporary 
Dutch history makes terrible reading. At 
last, the monopoly of the Dutch was 

challenged by other rival European Powers ; 
but the Dutch interests were not completely 
broken until towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. fa India French 

rivalry sprang up in the iladras Presidency. 
The East India Company then began to 
press in on every side and towards the close 
of the eighteenth century the British 
succeeded in getting n footing not only in 

India itself in the three coastal are.is of 

Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, but also in 
the Malaya Peninsula at Penang. 3falace.i 
was captured in 1795. Then Ciarae the 
Xapoleontc wars with the final struggle 

for power in the world outside Europe 
between the British and the French. 

loirly in the nlueteonth century Sir 
Shimford Raffles came to this part of the 
world. He was a genius of the highe‘‘t 
order and wherever Ms inflaenco penetrated 
ho left a mark which is noticeable to-day. 
From 3811-3817. be mied over Java, and 
it was his deep interest^ in the nrchaeoIogic.il 
remains of the East which rescued Borobudur 
from decay and ultimate ruin. At the end 
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taking under protection one Snltan after 
another, and federating the ilalaya States 
under British rule. 

A careful reading of the conditions 
during the period before they came under 
British protection shows that when once 
Penang and Singapore were occupied the 
further unification was inevitable. On the 
whole, the material progress of the different 
States, since the time when they came under 
British protection, has been remarkable. 
1 have myself travelled both in the Federated 
and Unfederated States, and I have no doubt 
personally that the great improvement in the 
administration which has taken place is due— 
(!' to the separation of JIalaya from the 
Government of British India, (2) to the 
remarkable series of administrators who 
have been able to work side by side with 
the Sultans of Malaya giving them help in 
their difficulties, keeping the peace, perserv- 
ing order, and at the same time leaving 
them as far as possible witli their own 
local powers intact. The settled peace 

which has prevailed in the Malaya 

Peninsula ever since tlie time \yhen 
it was separated from tlie British 

Government in India, lias produced a 
remarkable effect in racial union and racial 
intermarriage. Without tliis settled p®,ace 
the races, wliich are so diverse as those of 
China, Malaya and India, could never have 
been kept side by side among their illiterate 
members without friction Also the habits of 
dacolty wliich had become almost a second 
nature in Malaya, might have goaeon iocreas- 
ing But owing to the settled administration 


the races liave remarkably intermingled- 
Indeed very rarely have races so divergent 
become so friendly together as those in 
Malaya and in so short a time. A harmony 
has been springing up between all tlie throe 
races and in certain important directions 
intermarriages are constantly taking place. 
The only stock which does not intermarry 
is the Hindu society where some caste 
traditions have been maintained. In other 
directions what we observe today is thr* 
formation of a new human stock in which 
three different cultures and three different 
races will probably in the end intermingle 
and unite. 

Thus the Indians who go to Malaya do 
not go there as foreigners. They pass out 
across the Bay of Bengal to a country with 
which India has been intimately connected 
from the very first. Tho Hindu tniditions 
arc uot alien to Malaya, but a vital portion 
of the most ancient civilization of the land. 
The Malayans themselves Iiave already imbibed 
that culture, and it remains deeply omboddod 
in their legends, folk plays nod songs 
beneath the c.^tcrlor ceremonial of Islam. 
There should be no difficulty whatever in 
its revival. It is true that tlie course of 
events points to a predominance of Chinese 
population in the near future, but there is 
DO reason wliy the cultural traditions of 
India should not remain as the background of 
the whole scene of human life in this 
wonderful land, if only the spiritual 
enterprise which prevailed in India in 
Hindu Buddhist times is not now lacking. 


Puran Singh the Sikh Poet. 


Bt K. V. ,] 


O x the last d.iy of March this year, 
Sardar Puran Singh, the mystic poet 
of Sikhism. p.i5sed away at bU 
rcMdence at Dobra Dun. Puran Singh is 
not to bo claimed sol**ly by Sikhism; bo was 
one of our lords of letters, a poet who 
adoptM the English hinguage to offer his 
thoughts, lie greatly resembles Tagore in 
style, freedom, force and mystic grandeur. 


AYASWAL 

No one who over came in contact with 
Puran Singh the Sikh devote#', or “Pnran" 
the Vedantist as he formerly was cpuld 
forget the man. -■ks a man. Puran Singh 
was a greater national asset than even n> 
the literary prince of the Panjab. Jlii- 
presence shed kindness and sfTectioa, It 
sp-'U rvli^f and hippiness to those who 
approached him. He would emelupe you 
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Avilh Itls lovo for God and yourself, you 
would feel iie was cntorinR your seU when 
lie recited some poems of his addressed to 
Him, tears rolling down his chocks, face 
.becoming brighter and brighter, his person 
almost reaching the stage of a spiritual 
trance. Ho would make you forget this 
matcriiil world for the time being. 

It was a real privilege to bo with Puran 
Singb, the Sikh devotee. From association 
with )iim, one could realize what spiritaa) 
personality means Ho niainlv drew upon 
Is’anak and other saints .of Sikhism; at the 
■same time his ideal was Christ He always 
kept an excellent picture of Christ in his 
room where he read and wrote. 

Socially, Sardar Puran Singh was an 
institution. People flocked to him. His 
house, ‘Tv.anhoe,’’ became a second home to 
a number of friends. It was open, like n 
mosque, to one and all Puran Singh, the 
'Sikh gentleman and Mrs. Puran Singh the 
pious Sikh lady were brother nod sister 
to every vtstor, to every friend; 
thev wore more than host and hostess. 
Following >'nnnk spiritually and in 
practice, Puran Singh knew not that there 
could he any difTereoco between a H»od« 
and a Huhanimadnn, a Sikh and a non-Sikl>. 
Friends have told me many times lou 
cannot think of Pinan Singh witlioot thinking 
of Khudadad Khan’. The latter gentleman-- 
I)r Khudadad Khan— was a freend of 
Sardar Puran Singh and lived with him in 
one and tlm same hon«e at Debra Dnn iitc a 
member of liis family up to the la't br^th 
of the Sardar. , . , 

Puran the Vedantist was a remarkable 
personalily. I first cam. to know him ns 
sucli : a fnnlHess, slim flenro with n clcnn- 
sharen, shiiiinE, calm, nmi nncommmjly 
'handsome face, havins the lustre of a yogw- 
The yotini: I’liran had lipliteiimp lu Ins 
sneecli Ho was all-conquenn!; when he 
Ulbed. As he himself told me 2i> years 
lat«, he felt, wliile a Yedanlist, that ho was 
united with every one and every lhin„. lie 
“ h 11,. Itvpft in nil and al lived in him. 
mentally lived m^^au an l|,„ 


l!e tv.as 


Ho 


dignity. 

~ reat 

who listened 


realization ' 

li:h‘aErri>='SL'! 

I 

Pnran 
oxnggi 

Uiat Ins lectures 


stener felt there ^ lecture of 

(ry 10 fiosenbe t he e >,« 

‘t'SL 'is mr own pert. I can say 
plained to me the truth 


that Groat Teachers were obeyed the moment 
they said ‘Follow mo'. 

Pornn the Vedantist was the superman 
to be obeyed, to bo overpowered by. But 
when some fivo years later I met him again, 
this time at Puran Singh the Sikh devotee, 
I saw a different spiritual personality. He 
was no more tho Representative of the 
Great Brahman, ho was no more Brnhmn, 
no more an equal of God, but His most 
humble servant, most intimate servant, 
most grateful devotee. Ho had ceased to be 
n superman to be obeyed, be was a fatherly 
friend to take over and sharo yonr sorrow.?, 
•to whom you wonM willingly confess, in 
whom yon would seek and find repose. 
There was God all round him, hymns. Christ. 
Nanak, Dnddba, all,— in words, thoughts, 
on tho walls, in Pnnin Singh’s heart and 
in your heart The same, though silent, 
godliness circled round Sirs. 3Iaya Devi 
Puran Singh at ’Ivnohoe,” where she 
presided not only over her own but also a 
number of women and girls whom we 
would, not she. call outsiders Herself 
intensely religious, having descended from 
the family of a Sikh saint, Hrv. Puran 
Singh had in no little degree Influenced 
tho life of Sardar Puran Singh. 

Had Puran Singh taken to politjc*. 
prob.>bly he would have died as tlie foremost 
political orator of his time I did not hear 
him on the platform in latter times, but my 
Sikh friends who did hear him in Sikh 
conferences told me that lie kept spell-bound 
huge audiences. Ho used to command a 
nin-drop silence, no one would cough or 
breathe aloud when he spoke. The hearer was 
filled in with Piir.m Singh’s word?, thoughts 
and 7.oaI. If is worth noting the various 
phases of Puran Singh’s careei. He started 
life as a spiritual seeker, .as a monk, and died 
a Sikh devotee, finding nil that he wished 
for under hl« own roof, with Ills own 
fainilv. Puran Singh began as a /aiir and 
died as'n /nWr, only of a different kind. 

His father was a Sikh, living in n viltigo 
of Abhotnbad in tlip Frontier Province 
lie was blc.ssed with that variety of we.ilth 
which the Deity bestows on Ills own men — a 
dignified poverty. He earned his living as 
a small official. Puran Singh (b. 18SI) was 
brought up ns a Sikb boy by a religious 
tmd generous mofber and a metaphysical 
fiither, in the P.ithan rill-igG of his birth. 
Ftmds were uot easily available, and the 
mother moved to relations at Raw.alpindi 
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for the education of her son who did his 
Entrance examination and was sent to 
Lahore for his college studies. Before 
graduation, he was awarded a tcbolarsbip 
to go to Japan in 1900. He studied applied 
chemistry at the Imperial University, Tokio, 
for three years. Towards the close of his 
sojourn, Mr. Puran Singh became a monk 
From the Japanese whom he came to know 
intimately and amongst whom he met men 
of silence, men of joy, poets and artists, 
he ‘found the love of flowers, of nature, and 
of Buddha.' He gained, as he himself 
relates, ‘the new joy of freedom from self.’ 
Everything dropped from his hands. He 
turned a monk. Tears of joy rolled down 
from his eyes, his words became as soft ‘as 
cherry flowers dropping in the air.’ ‘It 
seemed that I loved every on^■ and every 
one loved me.’ He was then in bis full 
youth. Floods of ecstacy overwhelmed him; 
he found ‘Buddha before me, behind me, 
above him, within him.’ 

In this spiritual state, Puran the Bhikkhu 
met Swami Rarnatirtlia, tliat higlily intel- 
lectual Vedautist of the last generation, the 
Sanuyasin who conquered all who went to 
him with an almost divine smile. This 
“Indian Saint,” to quote Puran Singh 
himself, “touched me with the divine fire.’' 
Puran bcc.nrao a disciple of Raroatirtha. 
became a sannrjnsin, and started the practice 
of Vedanta. 

The Vivekananda-Ramatirtha age moved 
the lieart of even snunyasin^ towards 
polific.al and socml improrement of (ho 
i..and of Sanny.asa. Puran the Vedantist 
not only learnt Vedanta from bis master, 
but along with it a curiously untraditionnl 
programme of attachment — of a Nation-making, 
of awakening India. 

Puran arrived in India to work in 
obcdtonco to his master's order. He obeyed, 
but the new programme of ‘work' would 
not tit in with tlw idc.nl of scIf-rcalizatioD. 
On Ills arrival Poran began to preach 
patriotism and practise Vedanta. In this 
condition, Puran was arrested in Calcutta 
by two persons who claimed to , he bis 
creditors. The bent and broken father and 
the elderly mother wlio had travcUcii from 
Ahbot.nV'.nd on he.iring of the return of 
Puran. c.asily se.archcd. out the nddres^jess 
monk. Face to fire, nil of a sudden, ilicrc 
w.as Puran the .^aunijayiu with the mother 
who h.ad brought him up in th.it mod-bonse 
of Ahhobabad .ami the fatlier who o<od lo 
03—7 


dress him in velvet. Puran the Vedantist 
was emotionless. The tears of the mother 
drew no tears into the eyes of the saunya’iiii. 
His clean-shaven head, the head witliout the 
“Guru-given tresses and turb.an.’’ drew 
bitter sarcasm from the father. But the 
mother admired his son for taking tlie right 
path, and invited hira to the family ‘nest’, 
the raud-boiue at Abbotabad. Puran accepted 
this. He went there. The sight of his 
balf-starved sisters and brothers moved his 



Punui 


pity though not his eyes. (Jnc of his s^ter? 
((ianga), m n few days, died in his arm''. Iiut 
while she vvas breathing her la-nt ‘•he m.nch> 
Puran promise to wed the girl o horn the/r 
mother h.id selected Puran promi'fd this 
to the dying sister, which n'*sund her .ind 
the family tlie return of Pumn to home and to 
its support 

In iPOl Puran married Mrientj Miya 
Devi who belongs to ih^* lih-ig-it family of 
Rawalpindi He took his re'-idouco at Lihore 
and accepted a post in the Victoria Bi-aniond 
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.Inbileo Institute. Ho took up also some 
industrial matters, v <7.. manufacture of 
soaps, oils, etc. Ho was at this time the 
noted and foremost disciplo of R-imatlrtlia. 
Ho founded a mneazino called The Dawn 
and expressed liis Vedantic thoujchts through 
its p.iges. 

In 1907, lio accepted the post of the 
Chemical Advisor to the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun. Since then Dehra Dun 
became his home. Sannyasins and other 
religious men frequented his house there 
Ho gave profusely and never kept .a penny 
for the next day. Tlio Vedantjc doctrine 
of non-dualitv be put in practice in dailv 
life. Every stranger was to him ins kith 
and kin. His house belonged to one who 
camo in and occupied it witli him He 
felt Ilia unity with his creator and he 
was full of joy. Tais went on for some 
yeara at Dehra Dun. But this joy left him . 
bo became unhappy ; lie would sit up at 
night, u coping and praying. Fmallv m 
1911. he accepted the doctrine of person,al 
devotion from a Sikh master Wtieu I met 
him about 1919 soon after his retirement 
from the Forest lieso.arch Institute he 

related to me his acceptaoce of this ne« 
standpoint in liis spiritual career. I found 
him then, and subsequontly up to 10>s 
wlien I met him last, in perfect spiritual 
happiness and a fountain of kmdnc'S and 
love. Recently in tlie Khahn Uenm 


(Dec. 1930’, he wrote the story of his last 
conversion. 

Ho retired from Government .service on 
a small pension in 1919. As the Imperial 
Rese.irch Chemist ho discovered some non’ 
forest oils which fact was noticed in the 
public press at the time. His chemical 
reports aro marked witli originality. In 
1921 ho became Chief Chemist to the 
Gwalior State and remained in its service 
for four ye.irs 

He used to write at a stretch. “The 
Sisters of tlie .Spinning Wheel” winch is a 
‘translation’ of hymns from tlie Sikli Grnnfh 
was composed at a continuous sitting of 
tlireo nights and three d.ays. The violent 
method which he adopted in his literary 
work probably is tlie main cause of his 
coinp.iratively early deatfj 

The photograph published with this article 
w.as takeu in October last His verses road as 
original. They are ns little translations ns 
Arnold’s Ltrjht of Av'a or Tagore’s Eoglish 
poems Hts mam liteniry works in English are : 


The Sisters of tlie Spmnina ^Mieel (Poems). 
I nstinnu Heads'' (Poems) 
sovon Baskets of Prose Poems” 

‘The Hook of the Ten .blasters.” 
llio SpiMf-bnrn Peonle.’' 

.At llix Feet ” 

"Ao .\fternooa With Self.” 

‘.Spirit of Ofiontal Poetrv.” 

■ Life of Swatni Hainatirllia” 

'bpint of the .Sikh.” 

He wrote largely m Panjabi as well. 


Gaurmani's Son 

Hv SITA UKVI 


G AUHIiIANI became a widow, when lier 
son Kislior was a boy of eight Not 
only had she become a widow, but 
i*t seemed as if the univeise had bccomo quite 
meaningless to licr. Sh? w.as married very 
yonng She was tiie child of poor p.areQts 
but was given in marriage to the scion of 
an aristocratic family. Hnt wlien sho entered 
tlie house of her husband, tlie family was 
fast movin'' downhill and she found only » big 
h'ou.e, Mims into 

vvoalll. of orislocralio pride They tad no 
loimer the nmoO-'' f!"*- 

holder but they mndf »P t™, ojerylhmK 
by on CXCC5S of dismty nnd liishbronr airs. 
Theio never cost tliem anything The lu;^ 
castlc-liko hoiiso was nearly nninbabitaWo 


now. It had cracked in many jil.ices and tiie 
doors and windows had mostly broken down 
Still thej* clung to it, as they had no other 
place to go to They patched up the mins 
somehow and livnd on. There 
brothers, one widowed sister and the old 
mother. , . 

Shibdas was the younger of tie two 
brothers, and ho married Gaurmim. Hipradii'., 
tho elder, had been m.irned long ago. 
Shibdas had remained unmarried so long 
on account of the c.alamitv that had be- 
fallen his faniilv. But a imn. bom m 
Bengal, seldom goes unmarried to tiie end 
of his days. So, though he hid made up 
his mind not to imrry, his sister and mother 
finally persuaded him to change his mind 
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He fouod no bride in the great families, 
for the7 treated, the nofortunate family 
with scorn now. Besides. Shibdas was too 
old and had no desire to be continually 
looked down npon by a biide who came 
from a rich family. So Gaurmani was picked 
out, she was the daughter of Jadunath, who 
had formerly been m the employ of Shibdas’s 
father. The girl was only ten years old, 
that did not seem to matter. In olden days, 
a verj' fair complexion was thought essential 
for tlie brides who entered the family. 
Gaurmani was* dark, but even this did not 
matter She was married off to Sbibdas, and 
her people considerd it a great good fortune 
for her and an honour for themselves. 

Gaurmani came to live in her husband’s 
house, her small forehead, profusely decorated 
Willi vermilion, and her arras loaded with 
auspicious bracelets of shell and iron. She 
could never reg.ird her husband as a mere 
man, and her husband too. did not help her 
to do so, in any way. He remained distant 
to her, in the pride of his aristocratic birth 
and his manhood. G.<iurmaors feelings 
towards Shibdas was partly that of a devotee 
at a shrine, and partly that of a mother to 
a big overgrown boy. She vkas not folly 
conscious of these things, of course. 

Sliibdas had inherited all the faults and 
good qualities of a noble house, m short, 
everything, except its wealth. Ho could not 
do a single thing for himself. As long as 
he had not married, life had been full of 
discomfort and want for him. His widowed 
sister tried to look after him, but she too. 
was a daughter of this family and brought 
up in its traditions. Not very long ago, 
every lady of the family had two waiting 
women each, so it was not to be wondered 
at that eien the ladies had never learnt to 
look after themselves. So, Shibdas did not 
find much comfort in his sister’s regime. 

It IS difficult to say whether Gaarmsm 
was placed in the baml.s cf Slubdas, or be 
in hers. For the first two years after her 
marriace, she came and went from her 
husband's house to her father's. But .after 
tlmf. .'‘he settled down peiroanently in her 
hueband’s hniwe. She took np all the duties 
of the mistress of the house. She never 
rested from dawn fo mght. She worked on 
uncomplainingly. Her forefathers had served 
this family lor ages and had thrived upon 
their bounty, . so gratitude and loyalty to 
it h.id become second nature to her. Her 
love for Shibd.as was not exactly the love 


of a wife, but the devotion of a servitor, 
the adoration of a man. The family was 
afflicted by Fate, and so deserving of greater 
consideration and love. Gaurmani learnt all 
her duties from her sister-in-law, and began 
to perform them so flawlessly, that even the 
aristocrats became loud m praise of her. 
Besides taking care of Shibdas, there were 
many other duties awaiting her, but she 
never paid anv attention to these, till she 
had finished everything needed for the com- 
fort and ease of her husband. Her mind 
would become extremely disturbed, if she 
made the slightest mistake in her husband’s 
work. She cooked his food, she served them, 
she made his bed and tucked him into it 
After he had retired, she used to sigh with 
relief and contentment Her day’s work 
was well done. Now she had a few moments 
to spare for herself, 

For many years, she had no child. This 
ro.ide the complete dedication of herself in 
her husband's service easier for her. Her 
mother-in-law was dead, tbe sister-in-law was 
busy bewailing her own sad fate, so there 
was nobody to upbraid Gaurmani with her 
childlessness. Sbibdas’s elder brother had 
children. These would carry on the name 
and traditions of the family. So thought 
everyone, and no one bothered about Gaur- 
mani. 

So when lusbor came into her arms, 
Gaurmaoi felt very glad, but she could not 
spare him any tune or attention ; she brought 
up Kishor somehow, looking after him at 
intenals. Nearly all women are mothers 
first, wives after that But she was an 
exceptional case. The claims of her liusband 
always remained supreme. So even from 
infancy, Kisiior grew up a bit independently. 
His mother ministered to his bodily needs 
somehow, but she did not lielp him in any 
other way to grow up. Slie washed 
and fed him and then shut him up in <i 
room. She had otlier work to do and could 
not spare more time for the child. She never 
cared to know how he passed his time. If 
he cried too loud, she would peep in to see 
what the matter v'.as. If slie found some- 
thing really wrong, she would come in to 
put it right, but if she found tlie child ranch 
as u^ual, she would go away at once, without 
stopping to talk to liim or smile at him. She 
had no time to play with him. to fondle 
him, to forget herself in the ineffable joy of 
da-ping hi'i. swcot soft body to her breast. 
Shibda'- bad u'-urped the place of god in her 
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procure prawns again and prepare it. So 
Shibdas had to go without his favourite dish 
that daj*. Gaurtoaoi felt enfcremelj' ill at 
ease about it, ami Kisborwas deprived of bis 
dinner as a punishment, but be did not seem 
a bit repentant. 

Shibdas heard about this incident and 
remarked, “He is not being trained properly. 
He is greedy as a low-class boy.’" 

“I don't know where he acquires these 
manners from,” said Gaurniani. “He never 
sees anybod)* behaving in this fashion.” 
Kishor’s father and uncle ate delicacies 
everyday before the children, without 
ever sharing anything with them But such 
behaviour never seemed wrong to them. 
They never tliouglit they were setting a b.-id 
e.xaniple. Gaurmani took the blame upon 
herself. She was not of noble lineage and 
Kishor must have inherited these plebeian 
instincts from her. 

Kishor was a born iconoclast. He never 
looked upon anything with eves of 
veneration. This thing pained Gaurmani 
most of all. Kishor was born of gentlefolk, 
yet he had no respect for his elders. 
This was unthinkable to Gaurmani. She 
had found fulfilment iu dedicating her life to 
the service of her husband. She thought 
that to be the only way for nil. Renun- 
ciation and loving service, these two things 
made up life for her. Kishor was only a 
boy, still his conduct seemed highly objec- 
tionable to her. Every night, after she h.nd 
finished her day's work, she would bow down 
to tlie image of the family god and pray to 
him to change the heart of her son. 

But no change was apparent in Kishor. 
lie became worse and worse. One day, while 
Shibdas was taking his bath, .and Gaurmani 
was netting out his bre.akfa«t, Kishor c.illed to 
her from the bedroom, “Mother, come here.” 

Gaurmani thought that her son wanted 
her for something She entered the bedroom 
and found Kishor in a state that nearly 
made her faint witli dismay. Kishor had put 
on his father's spcct.acles and h.ad p.ainted a 
very fine pair of moustacbo.s with the help 
of iii^; pen Seeing Ins mother, he haugiied 
and asked, “Don't I look just like father, 
inotiior ?” 

CJaurmani gave him a resounding slip and 
fn.itched away the speeticles. She then 
draggl'd Kishor to the bathroom and washed 
fff Ins artistic endeavonrs. She fell inclined 
to ask p.irdon of tlie defiled spectacles. She 


did not mention the incident to her husband 
at all, for fear of incurring his wrath. 

Wben Kishor was but eight years of age. 
Shibdas suddenly fell ill. After a few davs’ 
suffering, he passed away quietly. It seemed 
to Gaurmani, as if the world had tumbled 
down all of a sudden. Her life had become 
totally meaningless. 

A few s20Dths passed array. Gaacmaai had 
at first become quite da.!:ed with gnef. But 
as her senses returned she saw that she had 
ceased to be nece'sary to any one. Her 
relatives tried to comfort her. “You have 
your son. Bring him up properly, that’s 
your duty now. Don't grieve for the 
departed. Life and deadi are in God’s 
hands.” 

But Kishor had completely passed out of 
her control. He had been defrauded of a 
mother, by his father, when he needed her 
most Now when Shibdas departed, leaving 
Gaurmani completely free, Ktsbor no longer 
had aor need of her. Gaurmani never felt 
satisfied and at ease, unless she could lavish 
unstinted love and care upon soraeone, but 
it was impossible to take enro of Kishor. 
From morning till nightfall, nobody found 
him at home, except at meal time. Ho went 
to school or absented liimself according to 
his own sweet will and never paid heed to 
any reprimand. It was no use taking care 
of his room or tilings, ho was incapable of 
enjoying them. He did not care twojienco 
about family prestige and mi.ved with all 
the poorer people of tli.it quarter He played 
with thorn and went about jiIl day, witli 

them He joined tlieir musical and tlie.i- 

tncal club even. 

Ooe day Gaurmani lie.ird that Kishor h.id 
taken the part of .1 dancing-girl in an 
amateur dram.i, and was practising his stops 
it the rotiears.ll. She ne.irly fainted with 
shame .ind gnef The boy wa*! bringing 

dishonour upoo Ins family How could 
she bring him back to tiie jiath of 

righteousness? Slie was an ortliodov Hindu 
widow, she could not .iccnnipany her sou 
cvervwhere and see what he vas doing. 

Feeling herself helpless she went to her 
sister-in-law. Bipradas never meddled in 
the affairs of his brother's family. This was 
the accepted rule of the house. As tliey 
divided tlieir money and property, «o tliey 
divided llieir afff*ctjone. dnties and responsj- 
bilitips. They kept within their legal rights 
alway.s .md never passed the bound.iry Ime. 
Bipradas was as indifferent now, as he had 
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Bipradas’s son was married off in 
Rood time. The bride was good-looking, 
and found favour in everyone’s eyes 
evcept in those of Gaurmani. The girl 
■was too different from lierself. This girl 
could never lose herself in another’s life. 
Slie had too much individuality. She 
demanded too much for herself. The ideal 
of womanliood, as Gaurmani knew it, 
seemed to have disappeared from the face 
of earth. 

She sometimes thought of retiring to 
Benares, for the rest of her days. But she 
could not bring herself to give up this 
homo where her husband had lived, these 
trilles wliich he had used She to^k care 
of the house and all it contained as she had 
done in Shibdas’s lifetime 

Winter came and slie began to feel 
weaker tlian over. But slie gave herself 
no rest She would rest for a few minutes, 
then fall to work again witli renewed vigour. 
The home must not be neglected. 

Tlio hast few days had been cloudy. Tliat 
morning Gaurmani woke and found a bright 
sun .shining. She resolved to give an airing 
to her husband's winter clothing before her 
hath. She never allowed li!is)ior to use his 
father’s things, she kept them safely locked 
up. 

She opened the box and then turned 
dizzy in dismay. The first thing tb.at used 
to confront her eyes wlienevcr she opened 
it, h.ad been that p.iir of old Cashmere shawls. 
But she did not find tliem there today 
She looked into every nook and corner, 
slio emptied tlie box of all its contents, 
hut did not find the shawls. She knew 
for certain, that she had not kept them 
anywhere else, stdl hoping agamst hope, 
she looked into all her boxes. Thev wore no- 
where Tlien she coll.apsed It .seemed 
to lier, as if she had lost one of her ribs 

Her nephew Xir.id was pissing by her 
door. Seeing her. sitting m such a desolate 
pose, h” ran ti her and a«ked "What Ins 
happened, aunt ?" 

“I c.annot find Ihn shaivls anywhere,” 
she Slid mournfully 

Xir.ad remained silent for a whiK then 
h“ said, “Doirt toll Kishor that I told you. 
el-e hf will tirrash me He his t.ifcen .away 
the sh.iwls. He want» them for the theatre.” 

G-iurnt.mi felt as if someone hid dealt 
her .a dt'.itli Idow. Such things cauld happen 1 
Tne son defiling the de.id f.itfier's garment? ’ 
He could h't an actor pnt th-’m on ! 


Xirad had gone away Gaurmani got 
up and looked all around her. Then for 
the first time in lier life, she came out of 
the house in broad daylight. She walked 
on slowly, but steadily. 

She knew where Kislior held his 
reliearsal.s She entered, unknown to anyone 
The rehearsal was in full swing tlien, she 
heard music, and songs and the slioufs of 
the actors from tlie outside 

Slowly she came to tlie door of the 
hall, where the p.arty was making merry. 
Xobodv noticed lier. Slie looked in and 
saw Xadereband. the cobbler's son. dancing 
a wild and obscence dance witli those 
shawls on his shoulders. 

“Kishor She called out in a wild 
voice, 

Kishor was playing on tho liarmonium. 
His mother's voice made him start and 
jump up in dismay. He came forward 

r.ither alarmed and astonished and asked 

“Why have you come hero 

“You have brought your father's shawls 
here *•' Whom have you given tliem to 

wear ?” .asked Gaurmani in the same voice. 

Kishor began to see light now. “What 
does it matter if I liavo ho asked, a bit 
reassured now. “I will have tlioin waslicd 
and cleaned properly.” 

“Don't don't bring them back to my 
house,” cried Ganrmani. “I won’t touch 
them, I won’t allow tliem to bu bronglit in. 
Von have allowed a dog to defile a god’s 
helougiag” She trenxhled violently and fell 
down in a faint 

She never know who brought her liomo 
and how On reg.uning consciousness, she 
found herself lying on lier own lioj. One 
of her nieces were sitting by her side. 
“Where Kishor she .i-ked, 

“He had been here .all th‘‘ time," the girl 
.answered. “Hu went out /list no«. Sli.all 
I c.aU him 

“Xo.” sii'l (7.iiiniiaTii "I f*’?! .ill right now. 
You need not wait anymore.'' Tne girl went 

aw.iy. 
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the fire blazed, like a mother gazin? at the 
funeral pyre of her only son. The fire 
roared and shot up flames for a long time. 
Then gradually, it died out. 

The world was no longer a good place for 
Gaurmani. Ono month went by, then a 


second. The third month was the last. She 
found her wa}’ out of this^ torture 
chamber in a dark moonless night. She 
departed, perhaps in search of him, who had 
been her only shelter. Life had become 
futile. Perhaps in death, she found fulfilment. 


The Art of the Woodcut in India 

A RcvIEW • 

By PiiOF. SUNITI KCJtAR CllATl’ERJl 
CalcnUn Oniverstty 


l?andlal Peso’s woodcuts, some of tiiem most 
specimens ol this 

!?«?; A ^ t r«on.. .nnnenc. ..m 
aliSpiintms-s^ a”Sy 

impression of the n o aw^^^ j 

never done before ,n jodia boforo its 

printed booK ''as . Europeans m ihc IWh 

iS“cf"b”oWlfus.yf n M jiaco 

?n the list of Indian cram 

chance rn’ssed. J id^ "C for mmialo^ 

Itajput and other 11 CEnchment of the 

it it ould have been a to the earhr 

world’s art wood-cuts and othw 

Italian, German and nerm distinctive a G'lDe 
engraviDP^. ''^hich lorin 

modern European ar . tirintinK would have 

So art of ensraving d^^^ , 

iono Parallel o the, cl.^otihcre. and it 

paintinK rio^doubh havo dcTCjoprf 


none parallel ju i*-'-. w pl<?o'ihcre. »nu ii 

TTaintinK no doubt, »f_j,.jf.ouldhavodcTCloped 
Sid bo ,dlc '» rVl “ so »rJar»ncso^ 
nnx’thins like 'be ^„poj-{ivo feel and the 

tr 

printing on ______ — ^ 
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marvellous if printing on paper were kn^'m 
\Vc do not know when and how the pnnimff 
of cotton sUifl« from designs cut on liious 
onjnoated m India The Sanskrit "'oi'i 
us^ 'vith words meaning cloth or Mim 
irts/iHo. etcl may mean pnofod cloths, out uw 
modem Indian word chhint or c/tfuf, the sourM 
of the English (hinix. cannot be a deruauvo oniio 
Sanskrit word thilta. Ba it as it 
specimen^ show the advance ^lado in tnn . 
the art of pimtmg on cloth /K'" The 

at least as early ns the .^^th centurj. 
pvilado^ 01 stamped (and places' 

Specially from Masuhpatam , ®!h®r r . , 

weit* an imiiortant orticjc of onme 

into Kmope from the Ibtli . ceuturj . n 
of the more cl.ahorato rrinted stuns ''civ 
veritable wood-hloek pictures on cotton on 
large scale Such iinntcd 
reprf>duced and dcsciibcd and ''C c „ 
admire at tho ^m-irvellciis wroductiqn on coMon 
of exfiuisite Telugu and Mcf'd baint'op 
human ligiirc'^ m tiicm Ihe rc.il 
and other kimU of engraving came 
prmtinc wa'^ c-smblishcd, and ‘-..nt of 

{«arlv and mid lOth century a oertam amount ot 
raeravmff on lead and "ood. enu o enough ‘o o.r 
de«usmmg and cvcention, ''’b'cli illustrated loiuw 
religious l>ooks and romances. 

^cKsit deal of hthognipluc vipnettos illiistmt m 
wKro known as ••Mrar editions” of ro* ' fr 
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which never t^rew tip in India, and tJien came 
ihc \irocoss block, which put a stop to any 
of serious artistic work m the ftao. 

AVhen early ilurios the first decade of the 
present century, a revival of Indian art w,as 
inauiinratcd by Abanmdrati.ath T.i20re. it was 
paintinu, and painting in iniDiature. tliat was first 
cultivated. A croup of lodian ariists discovpH^ for 
themselves and tnoir people tlio depth and the 
tenderness of Haipjit relicioiis picture® and melody 
pictures and the romantic rcalisim of Mopul 
j>ortratture and court scene® Thev were Otiually 
intoxicated by Ajanta. Other tliseovcr«s were 
made— first in paintin?. and then in sculpture. A 
little stonc-carvmK under the in«piration of some 
licroditary craftsmen from Ori-sa and Itamitaoa 
who had still renamed Romethine of the facihtv 
and lamnu^e of their anin-^tors attempted. 
In'piration and example of European sciilpliirc Jed 
to the development in Roniral of a new and vigorous 
.scliool of cl.av-niodelhns amonir .artists mainly of 
the Tacore .school. The crafts wore then tak-*n in 
li.and. The centro of all fhi-s conscious moromeBt 
tONvanU an artistic vivitication of the enifts is now 
the Kilafrhavan.a or the Fine Arts Section of the 
Vt^vabflaratl institution of Rabindranath Tasore 


under flte direction of Nandalal Bose. Gtiier centres 
of artistic craftsmanship m India, notably at Lucknow, 
Lahore, Jaipur, jlasutipatain and Madras have come 
in touch with the Indian artistic revival inanaurated 
by Ilonsal, throutth pupils of Abanindranath Taaoro 
and members of the school founded by him 
direetins the local training institutions m arts and 
crafts- llat a school of artist engravers m wood 
can lie said to have grown up at the Visvabliarati 
alone, -with Nandalal Bose and hi? piipiJs. 

Namlalal Bose believes in a pood artist l-einp .an 
all-round craftsman, and it can be aiid emphatically 
that in lus own artistic life ho is a master 
craftsman as much as an artist. And Ramcndmnith 
Chakrav.arti. one of the most promising pupils of 
Xandahal, and a rising younp artist, follow s m flie 
footsteivi of his great teacher. Trained m tho 
Yisvabharati Kalabhav.ana ho had occasion to study 
foreign art while developing his own powers. 
His training was supplemented by travel, 
ilis styoiim .at the Andhra Jatiya Kalas.ala— the 
Tehigu National Art Academy— at .M.a«uhpatain 
as the direclor of its fine art section gave 
him occasion to .study the lo-xil scdiool of 
<^rco pnating from wood-blocks, .a.- well, a-* Ihn 
art of Mi', making. At. rnrs'^nt he i« Ili'ad 
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Assistant to tho rrin-ipU of the Gavcrnmont 
Art Jjiliool ui Culoiitu. 

Tho cximpli' nn<l inspiration drawins Clnlravartl 
nnd his hrottior artists to tiio nraft of woo'l- 
ontrnMnir is but tho too'ini'ino ii , lanr«'ly 

iniliin. wliilo tho Kpirit is entirely of Imlii. The 
jnoiem roMval o( tho wixKl-rut in Kiiropc is 
lurtly tlio n'sult of a ivactinn nKamsl lh« 
inociianical process block. Certain now laciois 
iiclissi to brm;: nltont tho stylo whicli ^is l.irjrely 
in voKuo now. ’I'lie moticiiloiis working out of 
(ict.ails which is ch.nraclcristic of llio rlassu ISth 
c'cntiiry stylo of hno-enaravini: and the llMh 
fontiiry— especially Victorian— wool-ontrravins: w.u 
no loniror in favour-tlio tenJoncy wa? tow.irds 
impn’s'ionisiii. in which llio bravl c'^cnfuls were 
omphisizcsl iii>Qn. The artist himself is now the 
crattsinan. so that his impress ions ho cuts out directly 
noon tho wood : there is not that soulless Boliritude 
to ropy cx.octly. Moreover, as the Kuropein 
mind is becomins increisincly sensitive to other 
oroat forms of cxtra-Kiiropcan art, the pictorial 
art of China mid Jaiwn coa d nut prevented 
from havinK their leuitimaio contact with am! 
inlluence upon the nttitiido and practicoof hiiropaan 
art The tecliniquc of the Chinese ami J.apinesc 
woodcut which IS 60 much studied in hurope now. 
c«Qiild not dotlirono tho ilutop«an tochomuo .ilrcady 
published for sover.il Imndroil yoys-except in the 
case of tlie colour woodcut in winch t himaaDd .lapao 
has acliiovod pjrfoction. and whore Kurope lazi far 
^hind. Hut the far Kistern atninde towards life 
and art is bocominz a thinjr of universal awptam-e • 
to Imd out tho fitness and lio.uity of common 
things The artistic scuso sojM beiuty everywhere, 
and it knows how to SCO. It truly mvasts every- 
Sinc with ‘the lizht that uevor was on sw or 
Knd • To cultivate . Ilial succe5>fully is to .bo 
of tho winrd’s mu’ic w.and. winch 

r%ron';s'iisriK 

to 

'■'“.‘L'™ Smto '"or‘‘'S‘n.m™pS tSj 

and themes the beauty 

subject— c cr iim j spmethinz 

the artist himselt n,p.itl,y has a clear and 

remark,al)!c. and tnis^.^u^^^ jn 

unmistakable note m J simplicity of 

whole thing. 

All tto= l.i° «5 i» 

woodcuts of the p^ e q, now offered to 

work of .Hanicndwnatli [jracw aro already 

Iho mblw- his TOhdeua 

hmiliar 'vith lusrimniik . liom uino to 

svhich haro ■'>1?*'“' „„bu.hed m irartMio sho j 
timo.TI» 'voodcuu no» „[ „!»(, willi 

Rxmo.of the and lurmonious c,>uipo>it>oa. 
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of art although in some the accent is purely 
Indiin. They are d'^lmitely the product of Jndiati 
mind and Indian sensilulits*. while they are at-o- 
living, and modern. <»f the twenty jiiites. a few aro 
linoieitiu cuts, the n'st woo l.:ufs. They embr.i '‘0 
HUiio a range of subieets— .md really in . this 

mitter tho power and ver^itility of our artist is 
nude aliundmtly e eir. There are landscapes 
and viewii, bird ‘iketclies. o'lire seenes. and 
decorative coinpositioas : groups of trees at 
MintmikcLin. Calciitm lines, village eliops and 
hoiis4‘s. ft railway lindge. a hcenc from a phy by 
It ibmdranith with a girl dinciog and the figure 
of the old poet BcateJ and reading (a most beautiful 
compositi m this one), a group of Sintal girls 
m the dance with men playing on drums, and 
other htenes from the life of (he .SanLil abongines 
pcttlel round about SintintlcUn. It is Sintimketan 
and CalcutU-grc.it in their contra->ts— that have 
birgely inspired the artist . the former with its 
trees and Its vilkige atmo-phero. the . latter wuth 
Its narrow lanc". its drab houses and its liled-hut 
liu<sUfs or slums. The artist emphatically knows 
how to set and he c-n also coinmunic.ito hts 
visions m a most convincing way. There is no 
doulit that this sole 'tion of liis work forms a 
«m-“cre and .1 truthful panerami— if within a 
hniitoil < ompjss— of modern Indan life, with ;u«t 
a touch of rominec in one or two scenes, and 
with ,ill the biiiity and sweetness of our domestic 
life nnl^rlvinc eommonp'a-e tli'»ine3 in a few’ 
other% I think Mr Chakravarti s Siiil'il .Volhtr is 
a groit picture, telling an ctemil story in .its broau 
and strong lines. Jlu^kinf liter is a decorative 
mmt of a very living viiiigo theme— mikms 
•iiiite a pi'torii out of a s’i»io from .everynir 
life fh'l Cirrj/iii’i ll'dfr revc-ils a sense 

both of truih ani of beiuty Tli* Gatein’l vrin?* 
m the «eo^e ol rominto in a sun-set laadsci.ipo .w 
a i-omm mpkice Cilcutti courtyard, with 
Icalles-. tre<i» spre.idiog out their branches— there *s 
m addition, a distinct touch of the domestic atiu 
tlio twlovtsi about this picture from life 
lindfje does full justice to tho beauty of lines ana 
of iiie Tttanic vigour underlying a gre.it foat.ot 
eogmeoriug The bird studies arc also quite 
fathfiil m line .and form. . 

It lb indeed a pleisuro to contemplate these ^vooa- 
cutb a-, a whole, they form a splendid expression 
of the -.puit of modern India through art, and irom 
that paint of view it silently speiks out wnai 
volumes would fail to m iko cle.ir. As a really 
artistic souvenir of India wo cannot tmnik 
of rnanj- l>ook3 of this type. The 
of the work is .as fine as can be 
feature of the plates is that they are t’rm^ op 
thm hand-made Nepalese paper, ‘^roam-coloniw. 
which IS an excellent ami veiy durable 
for this kind of strong *'lick-aad-whifo print^ 
Every lover of .art who seas the plates will a.,rci. 
with lUbindranath that ••they are sincere pieces 
of work showing a rare combination ot stren-tn 
and delicacy in their spirit and execution We 
recommend tho book to the art-loving nublie. .and 
considering the style of the w'ork and tho miw 
(Kupees Twenty-five for. twenty plates aach of 
which IS signed by tho artist and can eisil? ^ 
priced at ten nipeesi. wo hops It will not by lone 

before the limited edition in which it is published, 
becomes exhausted. 
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Thk Origix axo (trowtii of Caste in India : 
Iby Dr. Xripendra Kumar Datla, M. A., PhD.. 
Profe.<tsor of History. Hooghly College, Bengal. 
Volume 2 (C. BC. 2000-300) Caetciitta : The 
Book Co. Ltd.. College Square East. Oalcutta 2931. 
jjtp. 310. Cloth. Rs. 7. 

The present work Is the first volume of a 
comprehensive monograph on caste which the 
author has planned to bring out m three roJumes. 
and whicli when completed will be a valuable 
addition to the descriptive literature on Hindu 
sociology in its evolution. In the iwo subserjueDt 
volumes the author intends to bring the story 
from 300 B. C. down to 1200 A. D. ana from 1200 
A. D. to 1 000 A. D. Ca«to is one of the most 
characteristic things of Indian life, and its 
'beginnings and evolution form one of the most 
Iwfiling problems of our hi«torr. So many things 
have contributed towards tlie gradual crystalliza- 
tion of the system that even the most discnmioa- 
ting scholarship is apt to pet lost in the maze. 
An occupational subdivision of the people which 
may bo common enough in any Society has been 
further scccnioatcd or cross-influenced bv diversities 
of nee, of invading conquerors estat'hshina their 
suporiority as a people, ot religious sectarranism. 
and bv many othercauses . and it is diillcuU now to 
sav which of these causes is the real mainspring of 
oasfe The beginnings of caste go hack to tho 
l>cginnings of Indian history, when a fusion of 
the Aryan and Uio non-Aryan cultures and peoples 
sf.irtcd in an period in history, in 

some unknown corner of loduv.— or. may ho. 
outside India Wo are now perceiving that the 
fir:t chapters of Indi.nn liiston- have to be re- 
written. and tho emphasis laid on Aryanism in 
Hindu culiuro Iia.s got to 1*0 scrutinized in the 
light of new disroverie«. rntil that is done and 
the origin* of Induan culture arc known m their 
proiwr ficht. it wiff fio impo^sibfe (o unrovcf the 
mnglo of caste. In a very suggestive and a capital 
•paj>er on the inicr-rel.ation between the Aiyan 
and the non-Aryan ctilt«rc«. Hai Ikahanar {{am.a- 
iwacad Cluanda h.as put forward the vievr th.at the 
Brahm.ans and the Kchatnya‘< of ancient Imli.a 
in th*' formative poned of her history, formed 
moml-crs not of tho same raci.al and cultural 
and linguistic group, but of quite distinct 
crrmj's-;-oncinally disimct racially, culturally and 
hngui'tioallv f>urviv,al of llio Ancient Civiliutmn 
ot the Indus A’allcy’' in the J/ctuotr* of the 
..Irefinroiopirtif Surtry of India. No. 41. Ur.J0t. This 


theory or suggession would if found to be true, 
completely upset some of our eommonplaoe notions 
r^rding the origin and tho history of c.asto. Dr. 
Datta himself has discussed the problem in another 
wav IQ his Arj/amzation of India with which 
well-written book the present work is linked to 
some extent Speculations about the origin of 

caste are therefore for the present bound to ho 
exwcdiDglv tentative, and not much productive 
of fruit f'ortonatcly. Dr. Datta has not ■busied 
himself ID that line of sr>ocii!atioo. Ilfs researches 
have bwn mainly descriptive of the facts of casto 
from the oldest recorded period, with just as 
much inference or eenoralization as is warranted 
by the te.xts- He begins by quoting some of the 
wc/i-Koown European tfcflniti'oDS of «isto, and 6y 
giving bis own, M’hich is comprehensive enough. 
The traditional. Hindu views as in tho sctiptiircs 
alwut the origin of caste are then criticaliy 
observed, as also those of modern scholars. Dr. 
Datta scouts Senart’s opinion regarding tlie perms 
of caste going bRck partially at Ic«ist to Indo* 
Eiirope.'in times, and he pertinently brings in the 
question of colour (tarna) as one of tho funda- 
mentals unaerlying caste in its origin m India,— 
but still the presence of a notion of a division 
of society into groups or tribes a'l .among tho 
lodo-Iramans and Indo-Europpaas cannot bo 
dibmiscca as having had no bearing at all on 
ca.'sto m India. The first chapter in this \'ay deals 
%vith the speculative side of the history of caste 
in its ongins. The subsequent chapters deal with 
eastc m the sncccvsivc periods of tho history 
of India— the Rigredic period, the period of tho 
PrHhmanas. t.he Sutra period, and tho early 
Ituddlust period, as well as caste in Indi.a as 
known to the Greeks. Dr. D.itt.i has hen? given 
us a vo^' clear and well-written resume of f.icts 
Dotea in tho scriptural liforafuro of the period, 
anij many .are tJio interesting and important bits 
of information ho has culled which often throw 
qtnte «ne.vpecfc</ fight on tho probfoiu— a fight 
which a.s .often makes things clear .as it lirings m 
new complications by ihrovving into rc!i'’f .some 
unattendra and obscure point which h,Td po tong 
remained outside our ken. It is not merely .i 
catalegiic of fact«. A great vafu‘'.of tlic work 
Jies in its p.aoe and sober way of disj'csing them, 
and in the proixir emphasis on some csefnlml 
or important feature brought nut in (ho finadings 
of sections. In fact, the work is imrertant as 
unfolding . before ns a r.inorama of the yrrere-s of 
ca-te notions .and ««age« m Indt.in ^ccwty during 
the pened ir.dic.itcd. The hislcri-m. the fiijdrr.t 
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of literature, tlio iurist, the ethnologist— in fact 
workers dealing with all ihc diverse branches of 
Indology. _will find useful things m Dr. Datta’s 
book, which I think can be recommended as a 
piece of conscientious research bearing ample 
testimony to the author’s wide reading and 
serious though: in this knottiest problem of Indian 
social and cultural life. 

ScNlTl KujUIl Cn^TTEIUI 


course do we come across full-length studies of 
men ,and women as in Anna Karenina or in 
Il’br and Peace : hut it would be unfair to this 
work to compare it with these This has a 
narrower scope and Tolstoy shows us how working 
within certain self-imposed limits he can portray 
life and human natiii c 

N. SlDDHANTA 


Folk-Stoiufs of the L.UJ 11 of Lvn : h» 21. K. 
Vcnkatasivamt, iviih a forcicord bn Str Narayan 
Chandrararkar. Pp 219 + XXKlI. and three 
piclnres. {.2hthodisl Pthlisinng House. 2Iadras) 
Mr. Venkataswaini has been a life-long collector 
and student of Indian folk-tales, his earliest efforts 
in tiiis line having been published m the Indian 
Antiquary more than twenty years ago This is 
the second book of collections that ho has pnnted. 
It contains 15 tales followed by notes containing 
much useful information and a long and carefntlv 
detailed index. Of the stones the longest “Tlic 
two Princes and tlieir Sister” covers 37 pages, 
another “Tho Prince and the Parrot” 32 pages, and 
tlireo others 21 to 24 pages each. Tho rest .are 
very short. Their special charm lies in their being 
RO novel to readers m North India, not to speak of 
Europe. 


PoFM<i bu Xiehoht Xekrassev: World s Classics . 
The Oxford Umicrsiiii Press. 

Nekmesev is one of tho less known of the lOih 
century Itussi.in poets and tho authorities of tho 
Oxford University Press dcsetwe the thanks of 
every lover of Russian litcraturo. for having inado 
him so accessible. The first half of the l>ook 
contains a translation of one of lus most famous 
works.— H'ornirn. -an attempt to celebrate 
tho heroism of the >'tves of the princes sent to 
Sibena for taking part m the Decembrist Kcvolution- 
In tho second half, are shorter nieces dealing with 
various aspects of Russian life, and this is the 
distinctive feature of , Nekrassev s -''s 

Abervrombic. puts it;.-Moare not to 
him tho«o ideas vhich bear the unm^^bAable 
stamp of international curronev. like the id<^ ot 
Goettie. Shelley, or Leonardi. His theme is simplj 
Russia • A\h.at life m Ihissia i«, and means . 

Sen if 'it .s\hat life m Russia w.anK the want is 
as Russian as the fact from which it seeks to 
escape” , , , , 

CinLriiooii. Ilo^iiooi) am> Jxo 

Tohtov irandated by L. and A. Jlat/de . Ihr 
iroj/iis Classics : The Oxford I Jte^. 

rhihlhnnd was Tolstoy’s lirst piibhshwl work 

cnioy it as a on thi* anthors 


SutELiciiTS OX Westerv Ci\ iLizATiov : by K. C. Sen. 
Published by The DeshhandhiL Publishing Co, 
GaleuUa. yp. xxi + 404, Price Its .i 

The book suffers from its length, as the reader 
soon is lost in a forest of words, and the numerous 
printing mistakes serve only to increase the irrita- 
tion and dimmish the interest. The argument too 
18 vagiio and uncertain, and generalizations which 
would be tolerable only m a second-rate news- 
paper do not improve matters. The subject is 
one which, above all things, demands careful 
scholarship and clear expression. 

C. AcMtoti) 


Ax Ecxixonio .vxn Coumfiictip Grountniv of 
Ikpia By^Ji B Mu^herice. 21. A ^ D. L. FuncipaL 
li •( 0. C. Tinimng lustitutr, Sabour. Puhlidita 
by Jfessis Thacler SpmK <C lOG. J*nco 

If a. 


This book does not lay any claim to originality 
lilt is a useful compilation from important 
poyernmont publications and the vorks of leading 
Indian economists dealing \Mtii various facts of 
Indian economic resources The book is divided 
into fourteen clupters dealing respectively "ith the 
physical liackground, food and other crops, fisheries, 
livestock, mineral resources, forests, housc-luilding 
materials, transport, foreign trade, ocean routes 
and port®, distnbution of population, and growth 
of towns 

Now that realistic economics and economic 
geography arc drawing greater attention of students 
of economics and oommcrco m all- the important 
Indioii univeisities. tho book slioiild bo thnee 
welcome .os a \.aluablo addition to the mcagro stock 
of literature on the subject. 

NiuxAksUA Sam \t- 


Ian oi IkiiMiA ; llg Xarada Thcio of 
Cohml>o 

A little lKX>k chronicling tho life and teachings 
of Ituddho. It is liighly cnteit.iiomg. 

ClllTIC 


NoTr® o\ Slim vmia-L^k-umi Trvi-LF, Koi iiAi-i a . 
liy Po/escor K. O. Kuhriongar. 

This small linichuro of 4f pp illustrated with 
10 licautiful pictuiCR tncs to explain all tliat is 
worth knowing alout thi® ancient temple ot 
Kolliapur. The work shows evident ngns of 
hurried rrcr.-irotioa. having been probably intended 
for liOnf Irwin’s visit to that city aloiit two .vears 
aga Al hilc ns a handy gii'dc to curious visitors, 
the book may serve some useful purio«c. it can by 
no means tie t.skcn as an aiiihontative pronounce- 
ment putticg forth accurate f.scts of the oiigm and 
construction of this famous archaeological monument. 
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Coming as it does from the pen of a college 
professor with a foreword from another eminent 
research scholar of Bombay, one would naturally 
expect the production to satisfy legitimate curiosity 
about this huge structure piled in Iiard black stone 
in a stvle quite uncommon and peculiar to itself. 
The subject is indeed fascinating and there is by 
now sufficient material available for the wnling of 
a worthy treatise, provided the worker possesses 
the necessary patience and scholarly spirit Since 
the southern .Maratha countrj’ round about 
Kolhapur offers a friuitful field for investigation 
will it he too much to expect the present professor 
to continue his studies and publish definite 
results in raed'eval history, particularly with 
reference to the Chalyukyan andShilahar Dynasties 
to whom perhaps mucli of the credit of these 
buildings is popularly attributed ? The prescot 
monograph is more descriptive than crlticail. and 
Jicnce cannot be said to nave made a substantial 
addition to the present archaeological studies of 
South India. 

P 


Tim Agrvrian S\<;Tni in Ancifnt India : by 
Dr. U. N. Ghothal .l/A., Ph.D. pp I2-'). Published 
III the Universitij of Calcutta U930). 

The book is a collection of the five lectures 
which the author delivered as Reader of the 
Calcutta Universitj’ in lO'lO The first lecture gives 
an outline of agrarian ooaditloas as presented by 
the Vedas, the Smriti«i. the Epics, the Puraoas and 
the Arthasastra. In the nfi.vt three lectures an 
attempt is made to give an liistorical account of 
the system of land-revenue in North India, the 
author deliboratelv excluding South India from his 
scope of studs’. The last lecture is devoted to the 
vexed question of the ownei-ship of the soil m 
ancient India 

Nobodv is more conscious than the author 
himself of the diflicuUy of the task he has under- 
mken. Ho has himself referred to the ‘conirast 
between the great distance of time and place” 
covered hv his study "aad the meagre evidence*’ 
on which he has to rely. lie frankly admits th.nt 
'it is not merely in the insufficient quantity, but 
also in the poor quality of the available material 
that M"e have to seek for the sources of the cre.at 
drawbacks m the wav of our narrative.’ It is 
only fair to admit at the outset that lime has not 
yet come for writing the 'history of the land 
'revenue system In ancient India ’ But Dr. Ghoshal 
has done tlic nest best thing, n'l.. to bring together 
the available data, so as to Jay the foundations of 
this important branch of study on a sure and solid 
basis. 

■flic great merit of the book consists in the 
proper and scientific .arraugoment of these data 
and an honest attempt to interpret them ^iihout 
any preconceived notion to suit them to a definite 
theory. The dam have been collected from inscrip- 
tions as well as literary sources and there is no 
doubt that ihc author has uken great pams to 
make them as exhaustive as possible. 

The author has always kept in view the chrono- 
logiaal and geographical' aspects of the data. Law 
. and customs variotl in dilTercnt times and m 
dincrent region^, and the author has therefore 
grotipoil tho av.ail.ab5o maten.als round definite 
regions and chronological periods. 


Although the nature of evidence forbids gene- 
ralizations. Dr. Ghoshal’s painstaking researches 
have enabled him to formulate some interesting 
general principles which may be taken as woifcing 
hypotheses for further study. We may refer 
below to a few of.them : 

(1) Assignments played a relatively unirapor- 
tant part in the agrarian system of Northern India, 
and the king’s revenue officers dealt directly witJi 
the cultivators. 

In otJier ivords the farming system whieJu 
played such an important part in Muslim India 
and lias been perpetuated m thfr Permanent SettJe- 
ment of Bengal w’as but little known in ancient 

India. 

(2) The land-revenue was most often fixed on 
the basis of a certain share of the produce. 

(3) lAnd-revenue was paid both in kind and 
cash. 

(4) In addition to the land-revenue paid by the 
cultivators the king derived his income from what 
may be called his private lands. 

In certain parts of India the king had only his 
private lands to rely upon and had no right to any 
land-revenue properly so called. This rvrroltor&tes, 
according to tlie author, the view of Baden-Fowell 
that the Dravidian land sj’stem was distinguished 
from the Aryan by the fact that in the former tho 
king onginally received only the produce of lus 
farms m the villages to which wms only afterwards 
added the customary gram share from nearly all 
village lands. The book seems to be singulariy 
free from ordinary mistakes, still we must draw 
the attention of Die author to the first three Jinrs 
on p. 31 where the words ‘former’ and, ‘latter’ 
seem to have interchanged places. 

The author has very lightly touched upon tho 
topic as to whether there was individual ownership 
orcommunistic enioyment of villages in ancient 
India. He is decidedly m favour of the former 
view while Rhys Davids specially stressed the 
latter. We have a right to expect a more 
elaborate treatment of the topic from the learned 
author. 

TJhj ooQcJusioQ of the last cliapter also seems 
to be somewhat abrupt. 

But these criticisms do not detract from the 
real merits of the work which is a distinct contri- 
bution to the literature on ancient India, It is a 
scholarly work m every sense of the term and. 
we congratulate the author on his success, 

R. C. Mazi-mi)\ii 


Ocn PFRrrniXG Would : '/.aralluuditm's If oi/ 
of Life by Minrchji ^usservanji Dhnlla, Ph.I), 
D.lMl.. Oxford Cniverstty Pre^s : JV30: vp. 

XVIfI*3GV. ^ 

The author, who is tho High Priest of the 
Parsis at Karaclii and is well known as a writer 
on Parsi rciigiou, chooses a significant title and 
undertakes to prot’O that the «orId i> l^cTjming 
more and more Perfect m religious. mcDlal. social, 
economic and pnys\cal a«pocl.«. It is evident (ii.al 
the canvas that he has cho'en is pretty big and 
it must tie said to Ins cicilil th.at although his 
delineation c.annot, from the nature of the sul'iect- 
matter, admit of much oricmality. he has piK-cml>xI 
considerably in filling it with a variety of dotail- 
which cannot fad to produce the impriHsion that 
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lie is a well-read man who has bestowed consider- 
able thought on modem world problems. An 
informed reader can see at once that for his 
•materials he depends mostiv upon Indian social, 
religious and political conditions, although he has 
referred here and there to conditions in the AVest, 
not to show them aluavs in an enviable light. 
Indian nationalists will probably smile at his inelinct 
of a good citizen when he passes scathing remarks 
•on Bolshevism, about which very little is known in 
India and when he brands the non-violent non- 
co-operation movement as a type of veiled active 
resistance just short of physical violence when the 
gi eat apostle of the Satj-agraha movement himself 
defines non-violence (in the letter to the people 
of Assam in tho cyclostyled Younn India reported 
in the dak edition of the AmnVi Saiar Patnka of 
lOth August. 1930) thus : “Mon-violcnce is not 
mere restraint from physical violence. Evil 
thoughts, rashness, ill-will, hatred and falsehoods 
are all forms of violence ” 


The author advocates an active programme of 
resistance against evil as taught by the prophet 
of his o^vn religion whose words stand as the 
motto of the book and whose cult, as evi»ounded 
in the author’s ZoToa$(rinn Throhov- supplies the 
sub-title. The main title, however, suggests tb.at 
the world is perfecting itself, and this can be 
•substantiated only imperfectly and on such 
philosophical presuppositions as those of Hegel ana 
Alexander where a nisus towar>ls the Deity is 
supposed to reside in ’ho world What the author 
has actually done is to show that in somo m-atters 
like politics. s.anitation and religion .a re.-i.l progress 
is discernible, m cerum others like f.amily wo are 
probably sliding hack in some respects, and m stdl 
others like colour, .bia.s he simply express^ a 
PIOUS hope that conditions would, soon better them- 
Llvcs. Let us say 'Amen’ to liis hopes although 
the prospects are rather gloomy at pre^.nt for 
that understanding of the hist .and the West for 
which the author ple.ads so strongh . 

The author’s ideas are ouite lil'Cral lie 
disMuntenanccs the idea of. a final rcveUtion .a-s 
?Kied bv Islam and Chnsti.anitv. pl^ 
roli'^ion over institutional ,rebgion and liorc- t i«t 
a synthesis of the best of all roligions will tho 
h.luro i-eli'’ion of the world-.a hold ‘•tatement for a 
a Hmh Driest, lie plc.ads for universal 
coual opportunities for men and women 
he does not like a m.aiinish wom.an) and for all 
„ces. considers democracy, to be the form 
MvcrnmcDt (in smte of .all its drawUicksl oiifl-aws 
w-ir hi^ many hard things to 8.av ‘ht* 

to embrace one umvei>al civiIizUion. it will 

''"■fc'™?’ m«?" ItaTis taol. «nd the 

There is u c,i uiai ,,orfect. As an Indian. 

deeply rorro to recoH his 

acccpj^al-lo ^nlr prejudice the 

mistakes winch no j press that 

.■urainst \i, ?» iJihlimtirai. Mi.toke. 

.dio ™ trellind «-l 1“=' 


broadcast in the second half of the book in such 
a way tliat ono cannot but infer fh.at the author 
■vras suddenly deprived of tho services of a kind 
reviser who probably helped him in freeing tho first 
half from all serious errors. Some of his sociologiaal 
speculations are distinctly amateurish t that choco- 
lates should grow m (the lal/xn nkshas of) Alexico 
and that practically all of Asia should be conquered 
by the Europeans in the 19tli century are obviously 
far from exact. The author has certain favourite 
solecisms like *un5.anitai5',’ .and for specious ‘spacious* 
is an oft-repeated mistake, not to mention a 
number of spelling mistakes. The reviewer hoi'es 
tliat in the second edition every p.ige of the book 
will be severely scrutinized to make the verbs agree 
avitli their nouns regarding number, that the sequence 
of tense rule should be strictly observed and .all 
mistakes in idiom should be removed with the help 
of a good English scholar— the second part of the 
lioofc should receive special attention in tlie«e 
matters. The mistaken are so manj* that although 
the reviewer has made an inventory of them, he 
does not leel justified in occupying more space of 
a monthly journal by supplying a list of errata 
which will fill pages. The nutlior makes an 
unlucky liegmoing with a iui'«quotation from 
Vnddh.i-Chanakya in the second lino of the verso 
where a so after dalta is missing. 

n. D. BlIATTACIIAniVA 


TiirFwm Fii Ih MuUer’Lycr. Traiidafed 
Bii E. II' >leUa London, Otorge Allen 

ti I’nntit Ltd I'ncp lOs net. yp. 400. 

This lH>ok which forms the third volume of Dr. 
Mullcr-LAors Soaology. isinieodcd to foiuian intro- 
duction to wh.nt tlio author teinis Oeneononiu or 
the soi'iologv of reproduction or genemtioii. and 
will be foilowc<l up bv six more volumes dealing 
with The ptc>ont vnliime as our 

autlior claims i' .ako i.-oiiirlcte and eoliercul in 
I’-elf Th<» term (ieutonmnu is meant to mcliido 
the voc lologj of loae. maniage and its attendant 
••ereniomes divon-o. the social position of women, 
the structure of the f.amily. odticatinn. inheritance, 
sexual 'election, tlie position accnnloil to old age. 
the concept of rcl.itiouslitp. the tribe and all spcci.il 
prohdutions or s,inetions coneernme ni.arn.age etc. 
l)r Mullor-Lacr tr.aces the cs-olution of .all tlio'-o 
nvanifesUtion’s from tho earliest times to our own 
dav. The author linds tliat ttio course of grnro- 
Homic dca-elopmcnt of human society lias .followed a 
definite sequence of Ho lecogniros three 

distinctive phases with a fourlli which is emerging. 
These epochs he hvs named as follows :-J. Jhe 
Kio>.h5p or TriKal Ago : 11. The 
Anthoritari.an Ape (pcr-onified t v .the^ bmtcK^IH. 
The Personal r 


-Individual or jjrgion.al orTern- 
rnnarAce. and JV. A probablo future u : 

The Commumal or Co-operative Age. In the TnI'al 

rtimmon descent or Mood 

important genoonomic inanifest.afion of this of.o is 
Iheaanor^pt. In 1:1 

the clan or sept is snecoeded . by the bf.ato. and 
ei^alh* by the fiamilv which then ntt.ams its 
In the ihinl nr I’orson’ii or S(xnl-InJivi- 
dnalistic Ace, whose dawn we have pist licgun to 
know, the Family follows tho elan into a 
ofvsolesrcnrc. and .as if« succcs-mrs thoie 
the Community, organized on an ever more citen- 
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We warmly i'OnRral«l»ti' llio nilllior on hi? 

-studv of tho F.i'^torn and "Wostcrn eyftt'tns of tlu 

him IrSn snch an nmlcrtak.ns imvo? the real 
Wimu^'crowinc roriilaiily ot Ayurveda Iherc 
i, a Vmwinn demand W m.ch I""'- ffl"'' 

liroVer.nu*a'ioy.o°™"^ 

fSura cl all M- « 

?o tar a? ^'■’."■c5jV',“l™™'oivc? upon all Indian 

Sc^lnniSe .0 arnun. ffJSf 01 “^;? 

hncxiacP". SO far PQ, , ,g ,,oi?<;iWeon*y hy 

;ltoireS'cSa°nd'M 

^« h * s . s ; dd ‘;« s '™'®' t 

S»rcri.&v?.?^ 

Hr. Moonic ; . ?'' VinralenWc "arm la the cau« 
ind SrS? of the rhv?ical scieni« in 

’'’'ii;-;„nolu?ion -7'“s!,rsratrr Ta?' nS! 
SiffiaS Ui||tdae«.o«^ 

S!?ofcS?;?o»ot'« 

^Ve wo\dd al^o su.Kcs; vo'umes f'O naj 

tha‘ in ‘heir 111 to studenu l«y making 

SfaeitenJefehS and the style 
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work of the latter is definitely of a very liigli order- 
The f-ook has aircarly appeared la a Hmdi 
translation. 

Ki 4 via\: V'I Mr. MMif’idra Chnn-lrn Itvj: 
PtihUslifd ht .Mr. ni^tibliull ISI. Ji-m 

Pinendra ^trecl. Ciilcutta. /)>. 100. j n^'e annis f-. 

The best of moral lessons are lost upon the 
iiivcoUe generation fXKauso they are mllieted 
irither than inciileatcd. We are tliankful to Mr. Hor 
wha tliOHsli himself a te.icher. prefers to i>ea fnend. 
He has done well hy choosiog to give the imjire- 
aionahle and adolescent jninds a phtlosophy ot I fe 
(ifineh^ in a charming stvlo and tingM with 
This look will be enjoy^ hyl>oys 
.UdSrUof the higher classes of our school-?. 

rvwi suv I’iNCB S\u. Bvv.i.v-ro Ac W 0^ 
ihcArm PidMthn Co. 20. Cormcalhs .^treel. 
CalruUn. Pj>. /Vice Pc. l-l- 

The r.irtition of Bengal marked a new epoch 
in the nohtiCa'il thought of Bengal. The outcome 
l!f It the Swadeshi Movement Iho people 

were rouse'l to .a new consciousness of self-help, .and 
rronta'^anda w.as kacked ur by tmnnicrcial 
S?iStS w a eerlata evtent. I'niftioal Patrict- 
min ”vi2 eonsidered a enme by tho mtthont o? 

ih,aJ’“^.tr.oS?'' ani"“'.ho'''siva«!i. j’S 

, S'a°' '!SI"PS‘SI ■LSn«':T.a 

IneidenS now fort-otten and embedded tn the 
ooluinns of newspapers have collected in 

this book The .^wadoshi d.avs will bo recalled M •* 
JllJlo pages^ There .are some illustrations of the 
lemlors of that lime I{vyt> B\^i- 

Mk.UXMTX. SvNMvKtT Tl \T IN Brv.Mi Ciivuv- 
Tru- WITH Bsm.u.i Vpr«i Tiun!.i-\tu>v on On;t>iTr 
Iki.r hv Ihj'tn Mohan .':en-Gtt»f(i, inth p 
foffiiotd bu MalMinalioi->atlbi/o>/a I>r. Marap^^'p, 
SnAf.andan Inlrodiidion and (ifO'jrnphical ana 
other noify hn Ptahodh (hnndra krn. Jt- -*• 
IllmlmM 'Kilt ttimrltfs tlnrr .llm-JmlioM. t» 
Iricoloiii bn Panirndranalh ( halraiar/t rt-m a 
W /,, wriwonr,/ ho . CIM. w .JJ e « t 
IbibMiC't from the Indian PnhMnnf} Ilm-c. 
22'1 CofunnlU' Street Cntcntln : Price — 


(3rs:..a- ^Kht/'T^uSsr'iSoj::. r 

V'olriiilo. I’p use'll- toretlmn » '“lij' m 

» and the Mini, mint, ot Kalidasa is ccrtaml. 

masteimcee Aet scholars and lovers ot 

TrSSKtfon^ of a awlt hU tho, Jfryf.odofa .have 

I '& a ’- TMlIl ' onfe ' Siatn ",!" ^ fe - s ' S ' 

'"n,X”n- lea 't"»t Ita'lSy" if tlm'Iuo'j'emft 


.uCs^rji - k<c iHirr Jic. 

Calrnlla. Ip « n® of much of the l>orci1om 

Comic shetehes relievo I s olmuc^^^, „ 

wc very often lee m ' ;[,p demands sharpne^ 

^,?,Te"’a°.”thoro”f'''the ^V.mSnlfra ™fmnstatfe 'eeS^^^^oatihfa' a”,..i'‘" fepci'i 

‘‘ i.imps the pcu-n.ame ot i created not .a f*®" The ihvthm .ind chamefer of feanskrit 

| r €! lmr''WV - 

fnVk US by suiprisc .b\ ^^cro new. vumrons 

X'^most SS ' 
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Iktt for the T'nclish traoslator, wlio seehs to give 
the average Eeglish reader a taste of the beauty 
of tlic Sanskrit which must remain foreign to him. 
tfiere are evciises if t)ie musical qua'itj’ of the 
original cannot be adequately rendered ; a fraosla- 
tiou of the ideas_ should be thankfullv accepted, 
provided these ideas retain something of their 
original beauty. But the case becomes different 
for the translation of a Sanskrit text into a modem 
Indian language for Indian readeis who aro more or 
less familiar witli the marcli of the wccrd-music 
and the ideas of the original • more so when a 
great deal of the words employed in the 
Sanskiit text forms also the speech-commodit.'' 
of the Indian language. Tlie verse rhythm of 
a modern Indian language like Bengali is a thing 
quite different .from that of classical Sanskrit 
and for a poet in Bengali to be able to give in 
lus verse some notion of the majesty and the 
sonority of the Sanskrit is a feat whidi can be 
described as well-nigh impossible. Terse transla- 
tions of the J/eff/isifftta into Bengali present a 
respectable lot -we have some half a dozen of 
them ; but they are in spite of many excellent 
•finalities mostly unsatisfying— when we think of 
the original. Translators often forget that a great 
deal denands upon the choice of a suitable 
metre which would give come echo of the march 
of tlie original. Jlore frequently the right choice 
■i« not made In the present traa«!attoti. a verse 
of morae divided into cronps 7+7-^7+o has 
lieen chosen which comes near enough toth.at of the 
Jf'iMhkranta lino of the Meohmlnln with, iis 27 
morae , and this seem' to be most suited in 
Beng-sli for the Manilakranla although the effect 
is not the same, the length of the line gives a 
sweep which recalls, though in another wav. the 
majestv tif not the souoritvl of the original. 
This metro has al«o been tried by another Bengali 
translator of (he Mcglmhita )lr. Sudliansti Kumar 
Ihldar, 1 . * s Mr. Sen-Guntas. rendering ou the 
whole is faithful, and reads smooth and clear in 
the Bengali . and frequently, the words of the 
original are retained, giving some illusion of the 
original. I am inclined to think that this is «imte 
a good translation in Bengali ^er?e of the original— 
and I am tempteil to say that so far it seems to 
me to be the Itest. It is eminently readable for 
file average Bengali reader wfio do-’s not read 
Sanskrit— It is not like those transbatjoD*. nliieh 
one canno! under't.ind unless one refers to the 
original and tluat, combined with its fine verse 
riivthm. gives ns Milne 

Tiiovcrv siiggi'stivc jiapt'rof Mahannhopadhayaya 
llarapnisad '^.I'tn and the learned mlr.-xluttion 'of 
^i^.Son. one of our rising voting schof.tr' in Jndolwiv 
.and a well-known wnter on Bengali Metries. 
greatly onhanc-e the lahie of the work as do the 
OMiuisite illii-trations by Mr Ramcndmn.atli 
niakrawirti and th» map carcfullv prej.ircd by 
Mr. Sen The printing and get-up arc Itoaiitifnl 
nnd the work forms a hand-omo gilt-l'ook in 
B mgaii. 

Si MTi Ktiivu Ciivrrriyi 


lUii 
LL.H. 
.Vir ( 
/;.. /. 
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III IN : Ilif /Vrt»i/n/ Th'jkoihi 

oil/. lli-iinr}i nml Utr’pla. 
r»i»;riit Pifts Chtllt 


.l/ini'hi. UA 
I'rinted at th' 
Pit. /.'.’v Pn>^ 


Mr. 3Iunshi's play,. which is more fit for acting 
on a stage to be effective than reading, is concenT- 
ed with the ever-piesent blot on Hindu Society • 
marriage of an old man to a young girf.—alloned — - 
remarriage of a child-ividow. under an.v circum- 
stances whatever disallowed. Rama, a girl married 
and widowed within three months of the marriage, 
when still a child, is not allowed to remarrj* a 
young man of her choice, while her grandfathm* a 
very old man who was responsible for her marriage 
in. infancy, makes every preparation for raarr,viBf^ 
a girl of tender age. her friend. The shock to 
both of them is so great that they succumb to it 
and die. The circumstances are tragically put 
and the language in the moutlis of some of the 
characters nse at tunes to some height. It has 
already proved a success on the stage. 

Hatiii Ki Daxt Bi/ Pwvshottam Trd-amdas. 
Bar-al-latt. Printed at the Lohana Mitm Prinfiiw 
Press. Baroda. Illustrated coier. Pit. zn Prirr. 
Re. / imi) 

The author was convicted and sent to jail 
during the Civil Disobedience movement and has 
utilize his leisure m prison for producing this 
skit, in the form of a plaj . being the revolt of 
wives against husbands due to inequality of 
treatment concerning moral lapses. The title in 
Gujarati means, (usks of an elephant, and it i» 
a l>.ay on the words of a Gujarati proverb which 
sajs (hat the teeth of an elephant arooMwo 
sorts : one i-et for chewing, another for show. Thus 
men who are hypocrites have two dilFerent codes 
of morals . one lor themselves, another for tlioir 
wives Husbands can go wrong witli impunity, 
wives cannot M'omen therefore start a society 
for encouragement of those wiio want to repay 
their husbands in the same com as themselves. 
*»ae of the members does trj’. out of bravado to 
go w'roog. but be it said to her credit, (hat at the 
last moment, the innate modcstr and chastity 
of her sex come in tlie way and .she does not go the 
full length Tho author h.xs chosen in-, character 
from the Bralimo Society of Bengal as divorces 
are allowed among them and as lus rliaractcrs 
liavc to resort to the divonv court. The jircskling 
judge, however, being a man. the story of the 
feminine petitioner is dislolievcd and v'lie lo«C'. 
The pkaj- furnishes pleas.int reading 


Pcr\s Thr /fill l.it Jfarhiilrn 
f'ltatlojtadliiiaiin Pp. N Pun half antia. 

It is a Vanarsena senes produefion and a 
translation. It is well done. 


Rcn\ Rcsir.w Ka B\i R; M P Shnh 
at the Arua Sudhnrak fVrs<. linrodn. 
ewrr P{, 7d Purr IP. ft-O-O 


Pniifni 

Paprr 


This is a collection of i>oenis and dcscrili-'s' tlie 
present state of the feeling of our c-onntn-nien 
who arc thirsting for independence. They ar» 
written by one who is trying to enter the proviner* 
of l*eing a poet, and neee<sari!.v suffer from b ing 
eomtnoaplace and other like cbfecLs. Tiuio howi'ier 
will do Its own improvement. 

Ilnur Sv.Mj\Tim . Trattshfol hi Thaklnr 
f'lsuyi. pn'ntrd al Ih'- Ar/ii t'ud/iiraf. 
/Vrs*. Rtrothi. Ihi'-I. ntnl-h^nl I'p. 

Pne. /-S iH/ifi.) 


Tho late St\'.ami .^Iiraddhn.md h.ad M ritlen la 
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MO})i:nN j^kvikw i’oij Mmv.'ir, ly.'Ji 


trn^si* 

1 ’. .'y 

Ai il- }lu'-.iii» (]i<vl ji mtiiM) iJ<‘i(h. 

(iv) ’llii< otory ol ll.irim-»l*lLishl(l lUrraU'.. in 
lIlii^triitiDti «I till* Invi' of «--om)my of Il.iriin*ni- 
ll n hilly story of lu< jinnishtn^ tijp 
(vioK <jf Ills lliwtutii for n Iitximoiis tfish 1 

|{( Min.s ni(i IV 

I. I’lirnLiiiini, I'nrl i( ; Ily l{.is.im:»y ''Iitia. m. a- 
Jato JIoo'! .Maslrr. liirnln SthiiOl. 

It Is spry hs'l to Irivp to joint onl Pirors jn a 
look which l»Mih til*"* iiitino ot tin* lato roSfn'il 
isIiKsitionul I{\i IhiMiiiay Mllni itth.i<lur n« tin* 
author. If ilip Ixiok is n’.illy tfio work of Jjr. 
.Mitrij. oo nh' tonstriincsl to rein, irk tint li*' unili'r- 
took .1 \M)rk imi.sidis his hroMfitp wnh wry 
l.tmontahlc rOMilts and the i oimmttpp it 

with lliPir eyps hlmdcit (iv th« Klamour of 
.'Ir. name. 

Th'* miiJpr for Chxss JV jin'M nis s for “StoriPs’ 
alxHil ' 111 * liKtorical jicrsotiaitps and not ih*nr 
"liHtory." In th*‘ ics*im in .Vsnka. Mr. Mitnt 
msvs tiic liHiorv of Asoka. iximidctply icnonns 
fhi> niinioroijs sioni's tint arc to Ix' found in 
HiKMlii'>t htcnituro aooiit this f.immw omperoi. 

r. j:k fin(ai*'TT ra»tT«Tc^ 

«:?•! ▼fitii Ptstt*! r 

In rmjufitintf a historical storv no one Ii.is 
any nitht to j^orvcrl Uk nature acd say fonicthiDC 
wluch i*t not hisiorivnl It »s well known to 
historian'! liiat it wn^ Ifajj.avurddfiaQ who went 
(0 koeji an Vncatrcificnt m hia enemy s qinrtcr:> 
and thus lost his life, and not as stittcu above 

’;jl.*''l'lic faked inctnre of Aklxir’s flarUir 
(lonictins Aktiar sttiokiair. from, a G^io^ia \Mih 
a lonir mf-o rcproduml hy Mr. .Mura as well 

as hy some other authors, when it is well known 
that tohacco was introduced into tlio Jluchaj 
Court only in .lahanpir'w time If it is contrndwl 
that A)»l«r .smoked with ins Cifirijaro Oaoja or 
tViarnsh or llhaiw or opiv.ni. the cntic is of course 

siTsr f»n 
fstrwt' . 

That Birhal was thepnme-iiiinislerJS a .statement 
on a par with Mr. Mura’s iiuny other 
Jtateinont?. Of. .tkl,ar I'!' 1»M 

■'Ht> (llirbal) 19 not recorded as hatiD? new 
any important office, althouuh he was oc^sionally 
employed on special missions. 

r. 3'> ’’T? ca<f ^PiC3 

\5iiu!tcsa va 

r<^r? ff?. ®T5Ta ’JW 

tires m ’mtus 

«i9tcH3 ''unst 'Sft^ 

'^\rm :^i,;,_‘snrs «tl»J=iT5 *9? 

a?Tn ’fCdSf— c^ifTcst w? 

,,4,,.n.rs Et=i, .HftiHiwSiii’t* n't* 5**'' 
TO CTt'K* ‘'i*' ™ 

wPmw 'fm- ••aC'ti "* cwtwin 

wurii*) '•I’'™" ’"C’™'":™™ 

ftarp e'rfl'<='n*rTOW aiiMj Pnrre ctm iftw r 


Thi- /‘p;‘Ck 1<* is t.'iv< n in Tchl's IfiM'tJitfi ari'l 
Mr. Mitra foJlowh 'Jed /jiihJuJJy. Jhit }■> ir in 
K«>od Listo ^ Is It an ojii-ojc* worili rcsxiuniinu to 
t*ojs of tender .u:c .- I’lcf, AJ>lul Miitntn 
Cha-’dfiry of the [•'I-iiiua Cofhi:'* is to fic conirr.i- 
tiiUtcd on his hrcudmiiidolni'-s in ovt-rfookioir 
this jvissjjrc 11 ) Mr. AJuniV l-ook ,* hut 'ce (annut 
e\oiiCr.ito tlie otlicr two Ilinilii nicinl-Prs fixim 
tlip tlwritc of i-rass neirliKcine of duty in allowiD.: 

A ficxiL to witfi hTK h .III ohcn'ice ivist.,ii:e. 
The siit<’Ki<-fit ;il/o«t .spjnn’s pro'-en'*? in the 
j*viH.*d tion nitaiiist Hum I’rataji al'-o follows 
Toil ftimdlv and is aij iiicoiroi’t one. S^lim was 
» l«y of s**ycn at iJiis time. Tfus tnistake is 
re/ri-.ifed in intny of the iwks atiproied for this 

ijass. 

I’. 17. The .iLcount of th'' -wend exj'cdilion 
of the MiikIuIs ai:.iui»t .khiiu'dn.aKai is all wron:?. 
r. « fjpss t *rt5BT?tse ) ft” 

st^Ta K'js i* 

'■aiottTst Ptti? I JiTsfis 

entr*? TJ tjljts 4»“5TS jt fft i" 

These hhatewents aie all wjvoir. 

I* fH c^rn »f* fw 

•tissrf^st " Unt fftnr STS r*f?f?r<?s (• 

6t«denfs of fiiston know very well that 

Ohi>asu«ldin Ar-ain ''Juli was not the i-on. h'd 
the umndson ol i^lianisuddin Hiya- Shah. 

I', lllj "^tjfta ST9'>’t?S JlftT 

er5K*n tii cn sisftuTss -ktsut nn ^ifm ^ ^ 
fe-j *)f«7r;s s;iT*i? 
spftt? «tfit* »f<5T fft ?5in?t:«i' 

TJiar the fali of I’ratapaditya of Jes«ore 
not by the li.uids of Maua-iinha is lo* this time 
wellkuown to students ot history. Cunouslv. 

this lutsukc al-o like ihe iirp«onc.e of Sefun 
the hittle vf H.tldia’Juu. is ropeatod by niao'’ oi 
the book- appi-oced fur this ckass Jt is lodMa 
leuiettabh* that a veteran educationist of Kay 
itafudur Mums einioi’aco should have sat down 
to write a tc\t-oook on hi-tory widt sncii poor 
know ledjie of the subject. 

Me are very icluctant to evi«se ' further a 
name which vve revere. Hut this very unpleasant 
dutj* has to f<o doao to show w fiat sfii/r fiie Tesf- 
l>ook ComiiuUee passed ^ot one out of the three 
members appears to luvo turned the p.'Vics of the 
book to 800 what It coutained. Below' are a fen 
nioiv illustrations .and vve have Jioi»hed. . , , 

I’. y7. The lessen on Chaad Hoy is full of 
iretus, a few* of which are riuoted below ••— 
stvitts '«!Tc«r 

•»<t5 

<*1^ 9tsTsi 5kfftf r I 

Accortlintr to this Liironolosr— ihe Senas were 
rulms in Iknsal by 15j(i-t-l')0.= UOC A. D. ! 

*frt9«nu ms rffTs uTs ajs-i Snrft mi i— 

^rpip!;? ?s;i vfin 

«iCT^i c^m aT« fesJS 3T5tc^ f a*"® 

jjfJf t[^i OT I ftsi I* 
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One feels sick to comment on grossly inaccurate 
passages iikc these. The Ray Rahadur is bliss- 
fully Ignorant _of the fact that Kedar earned a 
hero’s death in U)04 A. D. after a suff contest 
mith llaoasimha ! 

The next lesson on Isa Klian is ecmally full 
of mistakes. Here is a typical passage 

*3? ( fs?! ? ) 

(Ismail has been changed into Ismadan ') 

^3 r?5t ; C?f«i’C5T '5t?TJ3r ^3 3>3 3^5? 3?? ^3 I 
^T«r‘73 | 3f3T«t33 ^OT 

3:^?! f3Tl? '55T33' ^ l” 

A grossly inaccurate and unfair picture of the 
greatest hero m the great struggle for independence 
put np bv the Bengal Chiefs. 

The above list does not e-xhaiist ad tlio mistakes 
that this unfortunate book contain®. AViih what 
zeal the members of tlie Sub-Committeo for Class 
IV did their dutv will be clear from tho fact 

tliat such a book pa«sed their scrutiny. 

The above scrutiny, we hope, will servo to 

give the reader an idea of the fiuality of the 
majority of the books approved for this class. 
4Vhat b«“tter results can be expected when 

people who are ignorant of historj* are 
appointed to examine books that demand an 
up-to-date knowledge of the subject in the 
examiners ' One’s heart turns sick m despair 
at these advance samples of Swaraj lo tho 

Education Department and begins to wonder if 
this is only a foretaste of wliat the rest of the 
world is enjoying and scrambling for ! 

Rnvnriis von Ct-x®'* V-Vf 

Tliflio is a rcfrcslunc change in tlio quality of 
tho books approved for Classes V— \ I. Forty-moe 
books in all were submitted to the Text-book 
Committee, of which seven were rejectcil on 
preliminary Examination Nino liooks out of the 
romaiQing forty -two were finally approved. 1 have 
examined seven out of these nine Itooks. tsomo 
of thorn contain minor imaccuracies. but thoso 
Readers arc distinctly siipenor to fhot.e approved 
for the two previous classes. This only prove® 
what tho pre^cnco of even one re.al student of 
history on a Sub-Commitrce can do. 

.Indcctl. It is difilcnU to nndcrsland on what 
principle (ho member® were distributed among 
the vanoii-, Siib-Oommittces Dr. ^Vest who had 
spent all his life in exiienmenting on the methods 
of te.achtng English to l<?ys and i® prolaWy the 
grc.atest authority on the subject in India. w.as 
given f>ooks on Geograpiiy to examine * Dr. 
^lajumdar. an p'lmlly gre.U nuibority on History 


was given English . Readers to examine ! The 
motive behind this cuiious distribution of 
work appears to be the puerile apprehension tliat 
these experts, being themselves authors of text- 
books. would favour their own books to the 
exclusion of all others. This reasoning is absolutely 
futile in the case of Dr. V'est. whose books wei'c 
not even cu'culated to members of the Sub- 
Committees for the different classes, but w'cro 
accepted a® text-hooks outnaht bj- the Director 
himself. Dr. West's presence in tlie English 
Committees for different classes would have 
prevented the inclusion of much antedcluvian 
nibbi«h of "Murray’s Spelling” type in tlie list of 
Te\t-l>ooks If Dr. Majmndar and Dr. M'est arc 
experte in their subjects and if they take the 
trouble of writing text-hooks on them, it could 
easily have been surmised tliat their books would 
be excellent prodtictious. w'hieh would find no 
difficulty in getting included .is text-books. To 
assume that these experts would stand in the 
wav of the inclusion of any text-hook other than 
their own is a beautiful compliment to their 
honesty and fAinniodedness. which I leave these 
experts to JdigesL 

Efficient examination of text-books is the 
work of experts and as experts aie not as 
plentiful as hlack-bemes. a sm.ill conunhteo of 
experts should liavo the charge of an entire 
subject. This would ensure tho ptcser\aUion of 
a uniform standard ami Jiarnionious gradation 
from the lowest class to the topmost. For exam- 
ple. if tho work of examining historical J?oadors 
had been entrusted to one single committee of 
three experts, tho committee would have had to 
o.xamlne Readers in nil for 

classes III— VJll. Tins i® fairly heavy work ; 
but examiners m the University o-xaminatfons 
perform efficiently far heavier pnid work. And 
we have, in the course of our last article, laid 
great empliasis on the fact that it is futile to 
expect onerous work of examining toxt-i'ooks to 
bo properly performed, unless it is made paid 
work. 

4Ve have attempted to show in our two articles 
how the syllabuses for tho text-books were drawn 
up on faulty b.ases ; how the Text-book Comtmtfee 
itself was formed on wrong principles : how 
Sub-Committee® wore formed with person® liavinc 
no knowledge of tho subject.® for whjcli their 
services were retiui^itioncd . and how the inevit.i- 
ble happenetl anci t-ook® full of mistake® came 
to be includotl m the list of approvcnl text-books. 

Is not the whole subject .a grim tnigedy and one 
lit for some memler of the Bocg.i! Council to 
take up ? 




Pri.oo "M. Vi-swwAtA has been Uaiversity. the first bein^ probably 

awarded the dejrrcc of Jfastor of Education Sajata liay, JJasu, Lady Principal of *tlie 

by tile Leeds University at the last convocation. JCamrunnessa Girls’ School. Dacca, who got 
Before she joined the f/jods University, this degree about a decade ago. 



3Iiss Tiloo M. VosavavMa 



Mis. Ja^umati V. bctalvad 


sJie took the 
the University 
Bombay and is 
lady to obtain 


dinioma in ed«c.vtJon from 
of Bristol She comes from 
perhaps tiic second Inaiaa 
tlio yi Ed. degree of Leeds 


JIrv Jasimms V. SiT\i.v\u lias taken the 
degree of n v. from the Bombay Umvcisitj-. 
She is the daughter-in-law of Sir Chimanlal 
Sctnlvad. 
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A eroxip of new graduates of the Indtao Women’s University of Poona. The chancellor, 
Sir C. Y. ilehta and I)r- (Mrs.) Muthulaxmi Reddi, Lx-Ueputy President 
of the Madras Council, are seen standing m the centre. 






The Future of Enaland 

filooniy i>rogD03tlcfitions of l^ngland s 
future seem to follow one nnother In a 
broad and swelling stream Only the oUicr 
day. the distinguislied French writer. 
"NI \ndr6 Siegfried, brouglit out his p.articu- 
iarly pessimistic bool: on England’s desperate 
economic outlook. That work was by a 
forei'^ner. and in welcoming it, the shining 
lir-hts of British journalism indulged m 
appreciative comment which was not wholly 
free from just a shade of tho cavalier and the 
condo, oet.dms m .t. Yet, some of e 

,„.£rn ;iii° 

into tho ® abmir the outcome more 

»ide-sprcad ‘atalism aoou antagonism 

alarming than a tomper ® iDStitnfiooal 

Everyone .admits '' “V no ©ne-at le-n^t 

recou«trnclion IS -seems to |iossess 

among the Um tnfonr to emlark' upon 

either tho eo'wage or the amony^ ^y&tcm goes 
it. Discontent with the pro e . esjieeiallv 

tieep and there IS a grow in- onc^ Huallcnge the 

eonSor 

by saying : ronfident al-ont the ontiome. 

It is not noon one of tlio«c penods of 

Eagland has entcml time of nations, 

transition ,"’h>nh nre , ^ revision of their 

Her people .are jjj jatgo part a ennoa^ 

essential ’„n(.v and i>Intocr.acy. tlicv in«t 

fningltng of austocrac> anu ^ democratic 

the challenge of . econoniie system ^hich 

form, Vnnthro*^^ satisfies so'”« ill® 

at least in formal nternational society, the 

main requirements of an ime^ competing 


Having avoided, for at least a century, (he problem 
of defining with clarity the objective of the Engh'.h 
blate. they no\y find that piecemc.al adjustme.nt is 
no longer adequate to the scale of the issues 
before them. Having supported an immense 
population relative to tlioir resources by the gams 
registered through predominance in tlie markcN 
of the world, they find tliat population menaced 
by the deprivation of their former, supremacy. 
Only America had surpassed the English standard 
of life . but no question is so overwhelming in 
its importance as the question of whether, granted 
the present numbers, anything like . (he present 
standard can over a long period be maintained. 

To this question Professor Laski does 

not give a conclusive reply. For, as jie 
says, "do one but a Jlnr.vian Communist 

can venture upon certitudes.” and even 

"Marxian Communism is less a prognostic 
than an incantation.” What be does, there- 
fore. IS to indicate two alternative courses 
that affairs in England may follow. He 

observes 

In (he next thirty years, therefore, one of t''f 
thing, will happen , ff there is .a ,.^u^■opew «ar. 

ihe present British s> stem is unlikely to 
Grant licr vidory she vet could not mamfain nor 
present st.aod.-ml of life tlmt .k« 

re%oluiionary disi«mteat. of which, as I tnmK. im 
outcome vc-ould be a capitalist dictatowhi^ ^ 
that, m Its tmn. t!ie^ result would be a strong 
t’ommimist jcirtv. and .i social conflict with ■ j 

Si 

comm tlwt hngland 'ull 

Her aristocracy will diroppear Jjj 

much ^ro-ater degrw w/jl be replaced 

vital mdustnes. pmaleiniT aim 

|,y coU<H 5 nvc eoteipr sc. lUero I 

!h.n liriho S0C1..I f.incl.on O.ey arc aMe to 

'"'Srambitot 11.0 .late .'ill te hr "idcr than 

”5 ^asSfi ?-.n|^lo43»n: 
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Eflsinnd ; ^or many alila men will find it difllcult 
to adjust (liGm3elvf>H to tlio motives of swch an 
order, and it will bo dilTicnlt to obbiin^ their 
co-operation. lUit. in tlic end, I believe it will be 
an Ensland h ippior and more creative, liccauso 
the toil of iU citi/cns will bo swcctenetl by a 
profoundor sense of justice in tlioir irain. 


An Address fo Graduates 

The world scorns to bo passuij through 
a wave of cilncatronal inefUclGncs*. Com- 
plaints .against tlio educational standards 
of Indian universities has became almost 
normal by tliis time, tlioii^b not any tho less 
shrill in pitch nor loss serious in volume. 
But such discordant notes wore hardly to 
be expected in tlio CniteJ States, the land 
hotli of unis’cr.sal education and efficiency. 
Yet durin? the last few j'oars one "real 
educational authority after another of that 
country lias boon pointing a w.irnin? fin;or 
to the incvoasinjc incrfectivonoss of university 
education in tho United States. Of theso 
critics, wo noticed two. Dr. Flo.xaor and 
Dr. !X[oikloJohn. in theso columns. Now 
comes nnotlior avritor who pens a satirical 
address to the craduates of America In 
The Kew Repithlic, whicli might almost 
witliout tlio cliango of a singto syllable bo 
addressed to the Indian graduate as ^ well. 
After referriug to the innate cap.acitics of 
the American student and his inano school 
education, this writer goes on to say : 

This process had been pretta’ welt completed 
before yo'i entered tho portals of this Institution; 
but in so far as ^vas necossarv, wo Jiavo hero 
finished the job. AVc have made it yonr id<»al, not 
to find thincs oat. but to get throiiah. When a 
certain “professor” wanted rac.aningjc'is repetition 
by rote of his words or tlioso of the boot, you 
have given him that. When another, probably 
somewhat younger, and with nonacadem'c ambitions 
of his own. seemed to require a little more 
aloofness, a slightly original line of thought, you 
have dutifully 'MOked up some of that (often by 
conference among yourselves) and supplied it. We 
liave, with your connivance, managM to fill op 
every moment of your time cither with routine 
work in the classroom or with the equally routine 
extra-curricular activities nf undergraduate athletics, 
jouraalisni, social life and other matters which, 
witii tho proper collegiate coyness, I shall merely 
describe as “less savoury.” 

You are now being graduated with a label of 
education which in the caso of nearly every one 
of you is a grotesque misfit. After your years in 
these academic shades, your favourite periodical is 
T/ie Saturd/xy Eieniny Post, your best Jited author 
is whoever wrote tho current success in the l»ook- 
stores, your favourite melody is “The Indian Love 
Call.” You Jiave studied several foreign language, 
not one of which you are able to read or spealc. 

2G— 10 


and the chances arc ovcrwhelnimg fh.at you will 
never again open a book written in one of them, 
or attempt to utter more than one or two halting 
sentences while making one of your conducted tours 
through the duller parts of Europe. Your study 
of economics has not rnfltod a hair of tho sleekne.ss 
you will display as a member of (ho .Ciiamber of 
Oommerco tlie Mcrclnnts’ and .Umuf.actiircrs’ 
Association, and one of tho Bod-hunting Eocietie.s 
of I'rofcssional Patriots. Vou will support by your 
indilTerence. if not moro directly, the municipal 
corniption in your community from which vou and 
yptir friends among tho business men in all proba- 
bility will derive siiltstantial profit. Your courses 
in science will l>oU down to an abilitv' to identify 
the odour of sulphuretted hydrozen. /Tho chances 
are strongly against your ever opening a sorioiH 
liook .ag\ia if it makes any taxing demand upon 
.attention and memory. Your recreations will 
inf.allibly come doirn to four : the movies, bridge, 
golf and driving your car along congested higliway.s 
on Sunday afternoons. 

You are in ono way distinguished among graduat- 
ing cUsset : you aro being turned out into the 
world at a dramatic moment in its history. Never 
before lus there boon such universal uncertaiotj’ 
about tho fiittiro, such widespreil fear tliat perliaps 
the fabric of Western clvilu.atioii is breaking down 
and is past any repair. Almost oae-tentli of tho 
world’.s people now live under a completely new 
and dilTercnt opg-anization of socioty. ono luglilj* 
soculizod. based upon an entirely different set of 
ideas and ideals from our own and constltiUing a 
drastic cliallengo to us. By way of preparing you 
for this situation wo have carefully taught you as 
little as possible about this new system, either iu 
its thcor.v or its application. \Vo liave, of course, 
pcnmttcvl 5 'ou to pick up as much or as little as 
you choso of the current stereotyped notions about 
the now system, notions based upon ignonanco and 
prejudice, notions the more important of which 
arc mutu-ally incompatible, For the rest if your 
lack of knowledge of the problems by whicfi you 
and tho rest of mankind are confronted is not 
complete, this is througli inadvertence on our part 
and not design. Wo have been subjected, and h-avo 
in turn subjected you to a whole series of inhilu- 
lious, tlie loUibitions imposed by your parents, by 
tho trustees of (his institufioo. by the “public 
opinion of the better elements of the comaiunity,” 
by our own education, which was certainly not 
superior to yours. If any of you are able to think 
straight and act upon your tUauglits, that f.act is a 
tribute to tho indomitible power of the human 
tiiiad to survive even tho worst of miseducstions. 
(jo fortli, and conquer the world ! 

The Cofour Bar 

The Spectator has been publishing an ' 
interesting symposium on the colour bar. 
Many of the writers who contributed to 
that symposium condemned it, while two 
or three supported it or at least recognized 
it as a necessity. One of these is 
Ifr. B. Malinowski, the anthropological writer. 
Mr. Malinowski at least makes out a 
plausible case for a ’ colour bar , on both 
sides : 
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It. seems almost impossiblo (o eay anvUiins 
posuivo and constructive on the suhject of Colour 
Har and Knee Prejudice, and to romam at the same 
time %Mth5n the limits of truth and realpoHlik. T’iiis 
IS a question which, while intellectuallr inost 
compticatoci and vacue, provolcea emotionally the 
most Simple, primilivo aad brutal jmsiMS. Jt is 
poiRoant and tragic to the vast majority of the 
world 8 iToptilation. that is, to ail coloured men and 
women, and {niught with fears and moi^ jais» 

Ris'ings to the remainder, the “superior” race. 

J)io white rma who has to speak or writo on 
this subject and who allows himself honestly to 
reflect at the same time— a very dangerous proceed* 
mg— IS invariably faced witli a coDllict of seatimeat 
and an intellectual ddeinma. To express pablicly 
your conrietion of tiie superiority of yotir own 
race, and to claim that this suncrioritv should Im 
buttressed and documented by lynchings, degrading 
measures of discr.inmatioD, economic .and social 
disabilities, to do that m. so many words is some- 
what painfuf .anu' inconsistent, fn the same breath 
you have to claim to be racially superior, the 
world’s real gentleman, and you reveal yourself 
.as tiie world's real bmto. To profess oa the other 
hand that racial differenees do not exist, that 
white and black are brothers and should be eqnafly 
tre.ated maj* bo wcU enoiigli as n personal pious 
wish, hut every honest European knows that he 
himself never acts up to such protestations, .and 
that tliey are completely at variance with iho 
institutionalized policy of tiio white race In 
other words, when you speak about “raccprejudice' 
you are apt to be cither a victim of sentimental 
self-deception or of direct hypocrisy, or else vou 
liave to advooito in the name of, racial superiority 
a tvpo of conduct unworthr of tiio lowest savages 

This difficulty and conlhct is clearly reflected 
in tho previous articles of the present 8.vmP0<mim 
in wliich four uTifers out of nx merely belittle 
tho importance of race prejudice and insist on 
its acquired, "superstitions.” almost uoicai 

^^^Sird^Lugard and 5Ir. Lothrop . Stoddard alono 
frankly admit tlmt race prejudice is a reality and 
that colour bar is at present a aeces<Uy. w ph 
this position I am fully m agreement. 1 believe, 
moreover, that a grc.at many members of other 
non-European r.ices feel race prejudi^ .as stronjjly 

•IS we do, and would welcome .an effective colour 
bar protecting them from Europeans. TIujso 
natives wliom I havo known well and tor a Jong 
smeo of tune admit to a genuine dislike of our 
European smell, colour, features and manners, a 
dislike as rrenoimeed as that manifested by some 
Ihiropcans towanls other races. Racial prejiidico 
can PCI haps best bo seen in the hoisrtjle .atfitndo 

Lot US then admit race, prejudice as a woH- 
entrenched mental and social force. Let hs al^ 
rrttciir Ivar .as .a cooessary ineaiure. if hr 
colour bar"^ ■"'0 mean mechaui'ims .which xreuld 
aUow either race to lead its. own life free from 
fnrerferen^ while intermarnago would, le made 
in'rSailv difficult. In do ng so we fi^kfy 

’^"‘^the^dommanfioi^in toU p’amlv fWXadow^r prot^biiitica are a'fiuliier 

bedrock of roahtj’. Let iis, weakening and diminution of the appendir, and 


however, not forgot either tho bedrock of justied 
ana wisdom. Obviously the principle of colour 
har-it It IS to he earned out effectively, and if 
it IS not to break alt the principles of justice and 
ucoeney— ought to apply both ways, .ana not entail 
measures which, liy degrading one race and 
paadenng co the other, demoralize both. 


What the Han of the Future will be like ? 

Dr. Hrdliclca is one of tho leading 
aothropotogists of AineriM. He contributes 
to the Evolution an intorestiug forecast 
of the future physical evolutiou of man. 
He says : 

In general man’s past and present permit the 
.stofemeat that hs is nat vet perceptibly near tho 
end of his evolution, .and the prediction tint, 
according to nff indications, he will for tong yet 
ke^p on progressing in ad.aptation, relineme.ut and 
differenUation. But this .applies only to tho mam 
stre.am of humanity, (he cinlired man. The rest 
will be more or less brought along or left 
behind 

Tho progress of the /wlvvancing parts of the 
race may he foreseen to bo essentially towards 
ever creator mental cflietoncy and proteanalitj’. 
Tho furilier ment.a! developments may bo expected 
to be attooded by an additional mcre.aso in brain 
size, but this cro«s incroiso will ba of but 
inodorafe proportions. Tho mam changes ^iH bo 
m (lie laternal organiratioa of the broms m 
greater blood*suppU*, gre,ator general effectiveness. 

Tho skulf will in all probablifv bo 
thinner than it is toda.v* And tho skull may 
the whole he expected to grow fuller wtenui> 
.and al'o antere-posterloriv, duo to dgvriorcments 
m the directions of toast rOM'tanee. The h'ur oi 
(he head, the indications are, wfft jirobably w Juruier 
weakened. The stature promises generally to 
be even somewhat higher than to-day among uu. 
bo.vt nourished and least repressed ffroiips. , 

The face will, it may be expected, procecil 
slowly m refinement and h.inasoineness. ami 
ctoiracter. 'This partly through 
infclligent sexual scfection, p.ar(fy fhroiig/i fiirther 
reduction of tho bony puts eonscauent upm 
diminished mastication, and partly tliroiir.Ii the 
further dex-etopincnt of ’he .frontal jwrtion of 
tlio skull. The eyes im11. Jt is plain, be mtoer 
deeper set the iio'xo prominent and rather nirrow. 
the mouth still smaller, the chm 
tho javs own more moderate 
the twth tending to sm.aller. dmiinishcd mo'.tl^ 
nuint-or, c\en to'is regular tim now m eruption 


The* ixiily will* tond'^To'* Blcn'dcrncss m youth, 
the breasts towards small, (ho pelvi-i parts hat 
litt'o affected, (ho lower limbs towards lone, the 
upper rather toavards short, the li.ana3 and feet 
to^nJ? narrower, iho fiocers and toes tow.'^s 
more •«*'Tcndcr, vilh tho fifth too probably further 
diminishtug, 

Ar to tho internal organs, the only tiiore 
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a shortening, with diminntioii in capacity, of the 
intestines. As food inav safely be expected 
to be continually more refined and made more 
digestible, the nece=!sity of a spacious large 
intestine will diminish m proportion. 

Physiologica'ly, the tendencies indicate a rather 
more rapid than slower pulse and respiration 

with rather sliglitly increased than decreased 
temperature— in other words a livelier, rather 
than more slungish, metabolism But sntetontial 
changes in these as well as in other organic 
functions are not to be anticipated for many 
millpnaiunis ; these functions are too firmly 
established. 

So much for normal conditions. There is, 

regrettably, also the debit side to bo considered, 

ilan has ever paid for his advance, is paying 
now, and will pay in the future. Funetionat 

disorders, digestive secretive, oljminative disorders 
of sleep and se.vuaj, can not but multiply with the 
increasing stresses, exertions and ab'^orptions. 
Jlental derangements will probably be more 
frequent. Destructive diseases such as diabetes, 
and various skin troubles, anil probably increase 
until thoroughly understood and hindered. The 
teeth, the mouth, the nose, the eyes and ears, will 
over eall for an increased attention. The feet 
will trouble 

Childbirth will not be easier nor less painful : 
thougli assistance will equally riso jq effectiveness. 
Due to prolonged life, heart troubles, apoplexies, 
cancer, and senile weaknesses of ail sorts, will 
tend to be more common, until master^ by 
medicine. All this, with many abnormal soci.al 
factors, will retard but not stop man’s progrees. 
for tho indications are that he will rise e<iual to 
all his growing needs as they develop and begin 
to hurt. 

There is no life-danger to humankind to be 
apprehended on these scores. If tiiere is a danger 
to human future, it lies in the birth rate of the 
torch-bearem. Already now the birth rate in the 
families of the most intellectual is unsatisfactory. 


The FloV/ers of Evil 

Looking at many an acknowledged but 
black masterpiece of literature, at once as 
fascinatingly beautiful and as repellant a? a 
snake — a poem by Baudelaire, for example, 
or one of D. H. Lawrance’s novels — men 
have often been tempted to .ask whether 
literature was not after all a flower of evil. 
At any rate, there has not been want of 
serious thinkers who have told ns that 
literature and art can only spring from a 
profound maladjustment and that a life, 
sane, well-ordered and normally functioning 
wonid never seek an outlet for self-expression 
or self-realization through these contorted 
channels. The Abb6 Br6tnond, for instance, 
asserts in his beautiful boob. Prierc ct 
Podsie, that poetic genius is only the 
mystic faculty in another form ; but while 
tho mystic is true to his calling and 


inspiration, the poet is not simply even a 
mystic manque, he is the perverted mystic, 
the mystic who has turned his back upon 
the right path and denied his God. 
There may or* may not be truth in this 
view. Bat there is no denying that much 
of modern literature could only come to 
being in an atmosphere thick-charged with 
a rayless uclt-sehmerx. To the men who 
voice it the sunlit world sends no call, the 
blue of the sky offers no consolation. They 
grope within the bowels of the subconscious 
in search of they know not what sad truths. 

To this feature of the modern literary 
temper ilr. Sunne refers in course of an 
article ia The New Statesman and Nation ; 

Distrust, disappointment, nervous and sensifivo 
apprehension of disaster. The sense of abandon- 
ment and abandoning. All of these have character- 
ized the human race since it first became cap.ab!e 
of introspection, and added the torment of "why” 
to the pleasanter difficulties of "how." To-day, 
at least m tho art of literature, these perplexities 
and diseases of the spirit have taken on a different 
and more sinister colour. Of old the man who 
distrusted based his distrust on his faith in some- 
thing. And so the man prepared to face disappoint- 
ment. the man who indulged in the scrupulous 
delectations of apprehonsion. the man who feared 
ho was abandoned or herofaall.v decided to 
aliandon some old safeguard— were all soraewhero 
sure of sometliing or somebody. They had faith 
even if It was only in unfaith, and they believed, 
even though their creed began Credo in nullum 
Dmm. To-day. if we search among those who 
claim to be intefligentsia, that ultimate sense of 
security esn be found only among Catholics and 
Bolsheviks. The rest of the world has lost the 
spnng board of criticism Their distrust is based 
on nothing, and their disapnointment is not an 
accident, however frequent, but an axiom. That 
mood, or conviction, has been brilliantly exposed 
by three writers in English — 3fr. James Joyce, 
who denies the Soul, except the damned soul, 
Mr. D. n. Ikiwrence, who would destroy the mind, 
and Jlr. David Garnett, who. far more subtly if 
less impressively, attacked the will. 

If we put aside religion and theology, it is 
evident that it is man’s belief in his will which 
has been mainly instrumental in mating the 
distinction between man and other ammals, a 
distinctloQ of which man is normally quite cer- 
tain, and which, to do him justice, seems to be 
recognized as valid by those of tho brutes with 
whom he comes into close contact. Yet the 
imaginative has always had his suspicions about 
tho distinctness of that line of division. No one 
who visits tliQ 7.oologic.al Gardens but lias his 
moments of uneasiness, and not only in the 
monkey house. Even if wo are shs* discovering 
our own bnite pmalleJs. we can qfiicfcjy enough 
find our friends’ very images. The camel, Uie 
8lbia!ross,'»the brown bear, the pelican, the tapir 
(which always has, feminine counterparts among 
men), tlic owl. the ’sea-Iioa (so frequent m tlio 
commercial room, and the bars of prosperous inns). 
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(iiC! pcnaiiin (wliic-h reslorc^ to onr world the 
ciiOTity now abandoned by family eolidtors), the 
parrot and the hippopotamus— all of these 
represent^ only too faithfully our friend toour 
nervous judgment, and ourselves to our fnends. 


i Vhiiil'f- ■'rw“‘VTr i*"” ‘'“w <1™^ Strait into my bonnet damageing game 

1 1 <^y “A- 'T 


I proceeding on my usual business in my 
Jiorri car at the iJIeged cross raids in <mes{ion 
wen another car come haid at mo with blowing 
IS horn or givemg other indication of intent and 
'xmnet damageing game 
up X found same fijid 


- _ .. ... but in \yhat better way 

c^ulu the attack bo made than by miatniizing the 
dislinetion between man and the brutes; n distinC' 
non only gained and held by the continuous 
exercise of the human -will? 


{Signed) Cosmo Gintuar.” 

A tasic for some retired Home Secretary. 


The American Worship of Women 
_ The following extracts from The Ltlcranj 
Digest donot require an introduction : 

Students of (he history of woman in our 
country aro well aware, we rc.ad in Oerman 
medical papers, especially the AtrUUche Sam- 
mematlcr, of the so-oillcd "pioneer theory” of her 
position among Americon®- 

'W'bman was so rare hero in the scvcnteenfli 
century that she was clicri->)iod by our forcf.ather®- 
Thcy transmitted their attitndo (o their sons and 
crandsous. and w'C Americans llnis got the habit 


The English of the Police 
The editor of The London Mercury gives 
the following account in his paper of an .adven- 
ture that befell hiin, his wife and the English 
language at a polico station : 

At Whitsuntide the editor of this review visited 
a certain citywjth his wife. She went to a garage 

which was busy, and was told to leave the car -i- - — - - 

outside, the attendant promising to run it in a o* trcatinsr womaa as a supenor being. ^ , , 
minute or two. Next day they went to fetch it . All this, nflirms the eminent Dr. Gcriiartl 
Tho attcnd.ant %\ho had been seen before >vasnot A cozmer. author of a recent , book of twel. An/’ 
there, but another one said, "Tho police brought Ohno SehtmnKe (New York ithout 3lake* 

this car in. Jt had been standing in the road for «P), as his views ate eumm.arircd, in tlio German 
hours. They want to 8eo you at (he police station.” medical press, is nonsense. Evea if tho scarcity of 
Off to the police station they went and then a women here centuries ago made tlie Amcrunn man 
statement was taken down in tlio usual manner, careful of his courses, the plenitude of fcmaica 
Many of our readers trill doubtless be homilwr with now might 'rcII reverse the attitude. . 

that manner. What happoa i.s that xon say 'enzmer is of opinion (hat certain inflifen^s w 

something, tho policom-m writes it down in a a sort yet to be clarified act iiron_ tlm hormejr 
translation of his own, and then you bare to sign *hc Amcncan man m .a debilitating Miion- 
what tJio poheaman has written down-wbioh lomones-Mibsjanccj .arising m one pm ° 
invariably is something that you could not Imo body and distnbntod to other P'^ts .of iW«" 
written orspol.cn yourself. In this mstanco the l-lo^-are_fo influenced hy the Americ. m u oi oi 
policeman was all cli.arm and courtesy, but his by tho North Amcrian climate tlint our 


nroso wns tJio st,and-ard prose of police statement- 
takers. The nau.ativc. laboriously which was 

iilliinatoJv signed by the wife of tho editor of Die 
London jlXcj-ciirw. ended witii this bright sentence . 
"Tins I so did, but he must have foigoL” 

It would have been no use arguing or suggesting 
improremenfs in Engiish ; wo liiwo tried l>cfora 
It occurred to us. ^^alKlng away alter an honour- 
able acfjuitt.il, that a beautiful aniliolegv might Im 
made from the arcliUc® of the lintish Polico 
Stations, emphasis being laid on signed smtements 


undergoes m^ihcation. Says Dr. .Nollctwmu m 
the Il.amburc SachriehUn- 

"At first this tliconv may c.au»c surpn/c. . 
"If we i>oar in mind tho extent to vliich Anicri'a 
mwlifies the physical traits of tho man ,wo nnj no 
more inclined to infer tint his phrsic.nl chmiclcr- 
istici aro equally inodirnble. , . • n 

"In manv tecious of .tmenca eiiactme lallacoccs 
net to modify the thyroid gl.and'i. . , i 

“Numerous other f-icfors pccm hkcni'-e at vorK 
in America to modify tho workings ol tlio i 


tn iflfl bv tho illustrious, and in partinilar tho more . .. > ir. nriv one 

fastidious professional manipulators of tho English „ JnlPed Ktafes .and liieie (m 

tongue. Wo cnvis.agc a few specimens : _ _ . I^^i m i,n h men Kneeling 


done it by aendent. 

(Signext) Googc ^feredith. 

•’If the eonsfabJc s.aj-s a.s how I was going forty 
miles an hour wh.at I shoiiM hko to s.%r is Dial I 
was onlcv going twenty and which I can prove 
».v rc(x'.ahle witnesses whicli J .so intenjUD da 
The time It -n.-is not nine o’ clock but eight foitj- 
fi VO wnfinry to n hat Die officer says Also ho 
must have mistook me for somel^io else. 

(Signed) Sl.mlej’ IkildvMn. 

•'At ten o’clock on tho twcnty-iccond of June last 


* *^he propensity atl.ams its extremn. apiyironlly. 
in the movinc-pirtiire theatres of tho Lnited 
whero one sees (ho hnO.snd often gcMirg l.ovcd 
on the ears by his Wife.” 


The American Military Preparations 
Wc have already referred in these 
columns to tlm new niiJitary scheme of 
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Oeneral MacArtLiir, the Chief of the 
Staff of the Americau Army. The following 
trenchant denunciation of his plan occurs 
in the New York Nation, the well-known 
radical weekly : 

The head of the army, General Douglas 
JJacArthur, Chief of Staff, appearetl on Maj’ 13 
before the War Policies Commission and revealed 
the War Department’s plan for draftiog the man 
power and material resources of the nation on 
the outbreak of war. ft calls for the immediate 
mobilization of 4,000,000 men, and for the seizure 
of all federah State, county, and raunicipal buildings 
to house and shelter troops in place of the huge 
cantonments of the last war. Purchases of the 
4.000 essential items (there are 700,000 on the 
War Department’s shopping list) are to be alfoeat- 
ed in ^ ndraftcc— now— and not to be regulated by 
competitive bidding, but the contract is to be so 
drawn as to limit profiteering and “to deal effeetive- 
Iv’ with (he over-acquisitive [IJ contractor.” None 
the less, there is to be set up *'an agency to 
determine prices for general government buying.” 
so that “the government will not necessarily xipset 
economic and industrial conditions.” “Price- 
control efforts,” we farther learn, "will bo directed 
gradually, and in general recognition of their 
necessity and reasonableness.” 

In other words, (he whole pretence that there 
will bo eonsenption of wealth as well as of men 
js frankly abandoned. ^Ve are again to tear the 
conscripted man. willing or unwilling, from his 
homo and deprive him as luthlessly as wc please 
of Ills right to life, but we are again to treat our 
great capitalists with courtesy and all consideration, 
bo much for the American Legion’s demand 
since 1922 Diat “dollars as well as men bo drafted” 
m the ovont of war. General MacArthur thus not 
only scorned the Legion, but he went out of his 
wav to oppose Bernard 51. Baruch’s plan for 
‘price-freezing” at the outset of war, under which 
Prices would bo stabilized by federal l.aw at a 
level existing on a designated "normal date.” Tlierc 
IS nothing in General 5IacArthnr’s suggestions 
which really offers sound opposition to the pro- 
Iitocrinji that disgraced our l.ast wan \S’ho would 
lun his “agency to determine prices for general 
government buying”? The array ? Who will be in 
tlio army then ? Tiic day after war is dcv’ared 
flic leading industrialists will bo in it. For at 
previous hearings it has been openly admitted 
tiiat tiio tVar Department has already commissioned 
no loss than 14,000 ir.dusfriali«ts througliont the 
country as "contact men.” This is fnflv half, if 
not more than half, of the entire number of reserve 
officers in the German army at the outbreak of 
the war in 1914. Is there the slightest prospect 
(hat thteo men will not dominate an.r geBeral 
purchx-ing agency ? Or that they will even be 
satisfied M-ifh the opinion of the present National 
Commander of the American Legion that a return 
of 7 per cent on property tiuring the next war 
will 1)0 "about right” ? 

As for the rest of the plan, never, so far as 
wc arc aware, even in Germany in the P'Umiest 
days of Its militarism, did any gcnonls advocate 
the immediate military roizuro of all public 
buildings to house troops. It i.s quite cinractcristic 
of the oxtrorae militarist inind that it brushes 


aside all considenition of the civil government 
when war begins— it was this contempt of the 
Ludendorffs ami Tirpitzes for the German civil 
authority and their defiance of it which as much 
as anything else brought about tlie Gorman disaster. 
"What 'would beeorao of all our federal, State, 
countv. and municipal governments if the militarj' 
should occupy their buildings on the outbreak of 
war and throw them mto the street ? And how 
in heaven’s name could one dnil and equip four 
millions of men in the corridors of our federal 
courte or post offices or customs houses ? If for no 
other reason, tho whole 5IacArt}mr plan ought to 
be thrown out because of this very' stupidity. 


“The Striafod Muscle Fetish” 

ilr. ^lencken is nothing if lie is not 
vigorous. In the latest number of Iris 
paper. The American Mercury, he turms In's 
irony on the cult of athletics, a good cult 
in its sphere and way, but the obsurd 
modeni superstition about which has done 
much to convincp sensible people that it is 
possible to have too much of a good tiring *. 

The popular belief in athletics is grounded upon 
the theory that violent exercise makes for bodily 
health, and that bodily health is necessary to 
mental vigour. Both halves of this theory arc 
highly dubious. There is, in fact, no reason what- 
ever for believing that such a game as, say. foot- 
ball. improves the health of those who plav it. On 
the contrary, theis is even* reason for belicvinp 
that it is deleterious. The footljall player is. not 
only exposed constantly to a risk of grave injury, 
often of an irremediable kind ; ho is also damaged 
in his normal nhy.siological processes by tho exces- 
sive strains of tho game, and tho exposure that 
goes with p'aying it. If it were actually good for 
liaU-grown boys to wallow for several liours a day 
in a muddy field, with their heads bare and llio 
bleak autumnal skies oveilipad, then it would also 
Itc good for them to bo sprayed with a firoho^o 
before going to bed And if it wero pood for their 
non-plaving schoolmates to sit walcliing them on 
cold and wmdy bleachers tlicn it would al.so bo 
good for those schoolmates to hear tiicir professors 
in the same place. 

The truth is that athletes, as a c’ass, arc not 
alovo the normal in health, but below it. Dcspito 
all the attention that they get from dietitian^. 
rubt»ers and the medical faculty, they arc for ever 
beset by malaises, and it is attnost imheatd of for 
one of them to ra'S through an onlinary season 
without a spell of /lines'’. ‘W'hen a coliopo gev-s m 
for any given sport m the grand manner it atway.s 
lias to preporo live or si.v times ns many playei's 
as the rules demand, for most of its st.ars ,aro 
I>oiind to bo disabled at some time or other- Not a 
few, after a game or two. drop out altogether, .and 
are hear! of no more. Some are crippled on the 
field, but more succumb to the mere v car and tear, 
in other words, tho oxcrciee , thc.v got docs not 
really improve tlieir vigour ; it only develops and 
reveals their hack of vicour. Tho sun ivore are not 
better animals than they were:, they .arc siinpiy 
better anrnnls than the c^nerat m tho finit place. 

Nor is there any I'cndcralile body of fact U-hmd 
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llic common notion, so often voiced hy cotlcge 
lirosidont*. tlint phrsica! ima'lli is nccessarj' to 
mcnbl noliicvoment. In itself, to bn p***V’. **^*v^“ 
is ii tiood tliinjr. just ns wealth, is a cood tlnn?. but 
neither has anything to do with the operations of 
tlio mind. Some of tlie nohic^t thinkin!: that 
liistory can show was done by inv.alius In fact, 
certain hind of tliinl.ins seem to be liotter done bj' 
inv.ilidstlnn by healtiiy men, and Nietzsche was not 
f.ir vronc wlion ho -arsued that tho wond ows a 
lot to the tubere’o bacillus and tho spirochieta 
inllida. Jly belief is that Nietzscho himseU. if he 
liad boon a visoreus animal would h.avo wastca 
ids nishts in some Ijcipzis l.>cer-coilar and so lelt 
ids masterpieces unwritten. AU the pull ot nis 
environment vas in that direction. Tno pressure 
upon him to bo respectable and normit. as such 
things were understood m his place and day, \\as 
verv hcavj-. But iltne*s diove luni to Uie lush 
Alps, and tliero ho hatched the ideas which, if the. 
majoritv of Amerscan Idstoiians are to be believetl. 
caused the World 'War. and so among other loyoly 
things, produced Ur. Hoover and the American 
Lemon. Ah. for moio perms out of the same 
culture, and another Nietzsche 1 


Ycutli-Politlcs 


Mr Wyndham Lewis is contributing 
to the Tone <ind Tide a very fttroul.iting 
series of nrticlcs ou youtli-politics. The 
following extracts are taken from the second 
of the scries : 


his natural scenery for him, for the fan-ilical 
watcr-colourist. . 

Certainly tho technique of Aoulli-Polit'i.s docs 
destroy romance. In fact, it must m time .actual y 
blot out Youth altoacthor, as wo have mrineriy 
understood Youth in Europe, and put PornetniD, 
far sterner and less dreamy-eyed m. its pia^. 
All I GTO say is that I have only to think of h r 
James Barrio, and to recal the worsc-tlian-swcet- 
mcat of the Peter Pan .adult nai^ory. and 1 at 
onco would give my vote for the blottin„ 9 * 
concept tliat had reached such extremities of jutor 
fcnliment But I .am hero not so much considenCo 
tho desirability or .the reverse of tbf e char.^ 
as simply explaining how the 
sweetness is squeezed out of Youth and ' 1 ^ , 

highly aromatic politic-al mtoxi&ant or 'Vf 

and pnstine vihality liarnessed for the s.ake ot 
its latent power. . , a / _ i.„vrcr nart 

Economics have alw.ays P t»y?d a far bi^c 1 
in pohtias than anj’ recognized historian na 
allowed. King Charles’s head fell ^ for 

the Cat of tho Txjudon merchant r«°X'tion- 
instaocc, not at all .m the ron.antie. and ^vomuo^ 
.ary wav that tho liistorian would have ymi I'Ciime 
But if that w.as true of events in fhe 
doublv true of what is onro 

Soviet (as tho Fivc-Ycar Pl.ari sliould «t od« 
suggest) IS .1 bnsmess swll 

lepiiblic . but whereier *ook, po''^ 
more and more eeononnes. and nothing else - 
such politics as pure economics 


Are EOl “rolitira” and "^onll.” "nilo* 
o,dn«ivo terms? It mav never hate ocvnrred 
to simo leaders that tliero avere any no/i/m'- 
sneciBeally related to „yotins, jere.»ns. Indeed 
does not "tender sears” iiroclnde the idea «( 
nnli'tica ? Yet the rcllcctire. in carryiD|: to nieir 
Soses a tauincl of rarma Violets . tniiv, in sniffinf. 
fStimes rellca that tho, Ccsmetic hinc. Monsieur 
Cim- eSrmts from this delicious and 
uhnt’eSain delectable rrprerties, nliieli s«rls 
!]e^rnn\crts into a (toed many tlionsand. of 

’"“iherois a class of obiocts. svliieli ho^nver 
ernsSal "'0 oro arcustonicd to remrd. as 
stridlv 1 selcss. Yet many niroll- ornamenl.l tliincs 
SI? he'll v ensccnliWe of espl.oilatira. There is 
are iii„i ’ j^dgjnpcs mind does not see 


uei Cl human impuiso.iis vn.j pnn..uv- 

In the Yotith Hcvoliilion. miruits m ena«.^ 

almost entirely by ine-sns . of flattctr* ^ jjj •- ' 

m tJm scT.war. so it 13 m tho ago-tiar. ia 


otlremdyTo/Itotf'li'' But “even" n lieBml-irotnan 


bef libv ling onsrnrg imo swu. tva 
and pity And simll Pig Business lio outdone? 

K.w?inSl!e' terbnique'of Yoiith-Polilics pure 

Aowinim 1 ^ and 

Idood. bii i.'i wii attstracticD. a nattiral 

considered. fumpjj vater-rower provides 

foroe. The tiauie I’sht. That U very 

•' On the other hand, it convcits a mountain 

V'i‘'Hnf2roiU0?naniic bcauty-into a did re^ryoir 
lake— of t-re^t ^ anyone (o didiko 

ofvvater. vcilitical engineers— these Youth- 
am introducing to you-m tho 
lay that Butkin haled tho engmeers who spoUt 


almost entirely by .me-nns . ot i ,7 ja *he 

m the seX'war. so it . 13 m tho Cj^aingucd 

mihbinl dtiys of Feminism women wera « 

to the cfTeet that they were .v* .'j gtupid 

Most women being, like most men, Air , 


Most women being, like most men, Air cour«o 
things bad to l.c* said to them , -.Lojja, pr 
most “youths”— like most r ^ ,q 

grojbeiitls-being stupid. ,®hipid 
be said to most “youths; ’ that i» inc\iU 


The Spanish Revolution , 

nc Liri,,!, Anc. in '’'(Xrl'^onhe 

discusses tho scope and the future 
Spanish rcvolntiou : , .. 

The Sn.™isl. Kovolntion Im 

most important sudden devclop- 

bccausc 1hmi4Nbic!i alio 

went of,, tho vor d "1,0 War itself was but 

us,aro Ihingand of which o ,3 

a pait. This '"orld ro|0 j °°jj|,for,ji.rition or to 
Bcope and ''>TO' 9 "'K,,Hnn-rc'cml-'cs all gieid 
the Indiistri.-il ?"harovcrthro\'ii cerwm 

lustpne. changes m that it " ^ to tho .needs 

instilutious rus no long<.r au «i 
of flic.daj* . i.AAn ^ivircd tho war, 

Spam, haying ' een A stato winch 

steadily for thirty 5 eaijs i n pf 

Hnally M'^ponsed ''dh ‘ and Aij'ln^ 

povernment, n ^“4.\;i;tcned tho same chan^ 

!!St W'zxr'H “AnTcl" tS KS 

?l'tSo n'i nhero the nevt biealJovn 
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Vvlll occur and wliat institution in what country 
will be the next to give wav, but we filiaJl stand 
on suter ground JE we confine ourselves to tho 
present and to Spain. 

The activity oE various groups of workers in 
behalf of tlie Republic attests to the e'vinomic 
background of the Spanish _ revolt- The Socialist 
Fartv and the General Union of Workers were, 
in fact, chielly responsible for Alfonso’s flight, 
because they tlireateocd to call a general stnko 
unless ho left tho country- The variety and 
nature of tlie demands in their programme show 
how many changes were necessary. 

What stands in the wav of sodal revolution 
in Spain— as distinguished from the political 
revolution that has already occurred— is the Clatalan 
question. Salvador de Madariaga’s excellent book 
entitled Spain, recently published m the United 
States by Scribner’s not only anticipates much 
that has happened in recent weeks but also gives 
an excellent .analysis of tlie Spanish character. Jn 
spite o! the revolutionary fervour in both Madrid 
and Barcelona, the inhabitants of the two cities 
are so ditTerent that they will not find it easy to 
work together. Tiio Castilian respeefiv authority 
and has tho making of a good Socialist, but the 
Catalan is a born anaichlst and, though his first 
acquaintance with Communism may have caused 
somo o.’cpio'iioas. he is not likely to submit to the 
strict discipline that Communism demands. Nor 
is tho psychological vcontrast between 3Iadrid and 
Barcelona the only force workins agaiust social 
rovohitioa in Spam, The Roman Catholic Church, 
although quite reconciled to ,a Republic, would 
surely assert its great indueace if the pohticil 
rovnlulion should threaten to boooino social. 

Spain’s foicign policy is not expected to undenro 
any immediate change as a result of the revolution. 
Tiio new government has too many domestic 
problems on its liands to assert itself efiectively 
tn Kurnpo and alter the present balance of power. 
Tho French, however, fear tliat the Repablicans. 
many of whom opposed the RifTian ^var against 
Abd-el-Ivriiu. will not apply a si rone hand to 
Morocco and that European prestige in A'otth Africa 
will sutTer accordingly. In the I^eague of Na»ions. 
loo. tho French believe tliat the Spanish Republicans 
will l>o» less obliging than the Monarchists. A con- 
tributor to the inimnsiffcant laments th“ departure 
of Seuor Quinones do I/*on from tho Embassy in 
I’aris because of tho valuaiilo services he rendered 
Knmeo. notably by intervening at Geneva over 
the Upper Sileswn question. Also in tho New 
SVorld tho Republic is litoly to pursue in the 
long nm a more hlieral policy tlian tho monarchy. 
Needless to say. there is no thought of political 
ambition, and even commercially the New 
Government will bo f.ar less aggr(*s>ive than tho 
Rnti^h I-abori(csor tlie Priiife of Wales. Rut tho 
existence of a Uepublic in Spain will inevitably 
turn the eyes of South Americans towards Europe 
and cultural loads are likely to bo strengthenM. 
Th.at tOKiy, more hvturers from Spain and 
more Spanish ide.a.s will circulate tlirniigh l«atin 
Amorlea. to the almost incvibablo detnment of 
Chevrolet and Fngidaire salcs- 

Rathemau’s Letters to a Lady 
Tho Xciir f'rcic Presse of Vienna ha*? 
published some letters from the famous 


Germau statesman, "Walter Rathenau, to a 
lady who loved him. These letters, as TZ/e 
hiving Age, which translates them, observes, 
show the greatness of Ratbenau and reveal 
his qualities in all their admirable purity 
and spiritual clearness. Hero is one of 
these letters ; 

D<jar Frauleiu Lore. — 

Your letters, espec-iady the dnpairing one to 
vour fa'-otlier. have filled me with care and sorrow. 
What shall I. what can I do for you ? You want 
me near you, want my support and a p.ut of 
myself, and how gladly would I give it to vou. 
But I no longer belong to myself. I liave given 
myself awray. Nothing remains to me, hardly an 
hour for rest and liardly any sleep. I am but a 
stranger who lus come to bequeath liimself, and 
as soon as I liave given myself out roinpletoly I 
shall Iwe no longer. In private life I should not 
tolerate giving up ?o much of my time. 1 should 
not bear the weight of hatred and liostiJity tint 
lies on my shoulders, but Ido put up with all 
iJiis because I have do ^vill of my owa, no 
homestead, no private life, but am like a man in 
an armed turret who has his orders .and works a 
machine gun. 

You >vaat fo hVo for my sake* I feel this 
xnth gratitude. Nobody has ever yet w.in{dd to 
hre for me alone. You aro tho first. Ereryono 
has wanted me to live for tiicra. and that was 
natural because, as far as my strength allows. 
I do live for them all, though of course in a 
(lifTereat secse from 'what people want. For what 
thoy want is not mo myself but things that aro 
attached to mo. yet apart— stimulation, support, 
ideas, negotiations. They do not want mo myiself, 
but refuse me. You could not Hvo*for me in (he 
usual sense. A motor like myself needs but little 
oil. which may be supplied b.v anj' hand nt .all. 
It goes on lunning as long as tlio (uol tLat drives 
It holds out. If you want to exist for ray s.iko, 
you can do it only by existing for your own sake, 
not in the usual sense, but m tho sense of existing 
for the sake of the powers that are given you. 
Do you believe that I lu^o in mind books tint 
you must write and that will be printed? Ferlnps 
you aro living for rao in that j'ou are helping 
Klaus, or whoever needs your help. I should like 
(0 ask you to bo with me one of these dreary 
autumn eveolugs, but 1 should l>c so unspeakably 
distressed by the thought of your cold ride home, 
and I cannot accommodate you for the night. 
Perhaps you will come carlv Simdij' .afternoon 
il I promise cot to keep you iKiyoad tho fir-i hour 
of eveoiog? I am no longer so coccernod about 
Klaus. Vhen you come, toll me his address so 
that I can send him my Ust piece of wnting. 
Good night. Fear not and don’t be sad. 


The Oulfook for New Turkey . 

Of late, Italy }ia> boon baking a good 
deal of interest in the Eastern 3Ieditcrni!ie.iii. 
Odo of the features of this inferest is the 
space given to Turkish questions in thf' 
Italian Press, In L’Ollrannrr, a monthly 
review of Home, appears an article on 
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Turkey ol to-day and to-morrow by Die;;o 

0. mtalupo, an Italian economist and political 
scientist. A translation of tliis article 
is given by The Inlcnmiional higext, from 
wbicli tlio following extract is taken : 

'flic world crisis h.w furtiicr ninmavaled tho 
already formidable Oriental crisis. Jn llio rase of 
Turkey, it began with the birth of the new stale 
and lias since then progressively increased until 
U has reached the a’arming proprtrflo.as of fod.iy 
Horn with an empty treasury and face<l with the 
necessity of providiu:j infernal .and evtemarsecuritv 
Komal was compelled to resort to extreme Jinandal 
measures. Fnrlhornioro. it was tieeess.irj’ to 
replace the -li million Turkish pounds formorlv 
obtained cacli year from tho agiicuUuinl “tithe.” 
a bunlensonio and unjust f.ax which very properly 
Im liecn abolished in oixlcr to help the in'asant, 
who is the foundation of tho republic. The last 
two years have brought extreme ccoaoinie misorv; 
the poverty of tho great ma«3 of peasants is terrify- 
ing, and the Unancos of tho state are not le the 
anpirently tlourishmg condition of two years ago. 
Wiulc notliing more can bo squeered out of tho 
people, who lack even their dailv bread, dis- 
hun-emeats . for tho army and public works still 
increase- , 

Tlic-so are tho real dimcultios. psychologiciUv 
and ftmoralm teohnicallv ..and financially, which 
have for the past and will (or some time in the 
future liamiicr Turkey. All plans for reforms, 
rehabilitation, and reconstritetion absolutely require 
the participation of foreign oapitil and e.»inul 
floe? not flow to regions whote it fears diffloulfies. 
intrigues, chicaneries: where promises .are made 
but not kept: whore the courts— to which final 
i-ei'curse must bo had -are partial and corruptible; 
and where a permanent mist makes brcalluag 
(iifhciiJt in tho re'ations between Turkov and 
tho West, tho clarification of niiitiwl rights mid 
duties c.au only be obtained if both sides will free 
themselves frona the pre-war mentality 

TurlvOy, or rather its responsible representatives, 
must jay aside rJio .seasitireness of .an oppressed 
iieoplo and the fear of perse.'ution. an unfortunate 
irait inherited from the old Ottoman regimo which 
saw .an enemy in every stranger, too strong to bo 
fouriit in tho open but to be damaged bv all 
nossible subversive jne.ans. The proofs of this 
anti-social and anachronistic attitnue aro many and 
of dailv occurrence. It is . useless, to hopo for 
iutimato collaboration and sincere friendship uolil. 
-It least M hero educated and highly placal persons 
.are concerned. Tiifk-cy can enter into rekalions 
VL-Uh western socickv without manifesting re- 
dVculous suspicions. Turkey, must b.e aware not 
onlv of its rights, but also of its obligations. 

K-erv^y knows that France enjoys wide 
srmnatlti^ m Turkish intellectual and aTi.slocmtic 
erS- Knriand is .admired and fe.arel for her 
nn^ida! and naval power- Germany dominates 
tim’\nilit.arv and commercial classes; and.Ru^ia 

1, M(l many trumps in her hands, Ivnng a neighbour 

i«;j of .anti- western onentatipn. 

f-mallr Ihf tSaA* covsmraent m tho otot^hon 


However that -may be. Turkey finds herself 
louiy at ono of tho inoiiiontous crossroads in her 
liisiorj*. .avhcrc pagacit.v, absciico of illusions and 
clear vision are required. 

An. old oriental jiroverb says “A Turkish 
adminislratpr needs an Anu^nian for accoiintint 
•and a Greek for counsellor." Tho Turkey of todsv 
IS a g^graphtcal. ethnical, political, .and economic 
unit, destined to bocotiie in the future ono of the 


most important factors in the Near East, and it 
wiJi l>o tho noble mission of Fascist ftolj* to assi«t 


in tlie development and prosperity ot the new- 
republic. 


linally.. the lu - inclined to favourtlm Germans. 

TiSsSef Hut some day Turkey will 


Mifs .-d.su odes. ^ 

nfi^S nud It.i1y should be ready for that 
day ^^hcn it arrives. 


Tho Hew Labour Encyclical 

Last moiitli we published a short criticism 
ot the new Labour Encyclical of tho Pope. 
A raoro extended notice of the scope and 
purport of this encylical appears in 
tho leading Catholic weekly of Iho Uciled 
States. From it a very clear ido.a may be 
formed of tho C.athoIic position with regard 
to some of the most controversial social ques- 
tions of the d.ay. 

The confroverev which hr? raged— not witliout 
some haat— in Europ&in Catholic circles, a? to 
1 opo Lea's doctrine ol ownership, or tlio right of 
property, is elTcetivcly daalt with Both extremes 
arc to be avoided : undno oniplmis ol tho private 
and individual aspect of ownership l.isaiast which 
emphasis most of the aelivo compkiints were 
raised), and uadtie omphas's of its social ana 
public aspect?. I’opo Pius lays down once and for 
all the solid distinction, that the right of .propouJ 
IS a matter of justicoi but its jiroper wr « iiiatt«.r 
of other virtues. . , , . , 

“We reassert tho fundamental rnnciple, m'd 
down by lioo XIIL tint the right of property mu^t 
bo distinguished from its use. It l>elongs to what 
is Galled commutative justice, faithfully to respect 
tho possessions of others - —Tho putting of one s 
own possessions to proper use. liowever, does not 
fall under this form ot justice, but under •ccriam 
other viituos, and therefore, it is “a duty not enforced 
by coiiits of justice.” llonce. it is untrue to 
contend tlmt tho right of ownership, and its proper 
use aro bounded by the Raino limits : .and it is 
oven less true that the very, misuse or oven. the 
non-nso of ownership destroys or forfeits tlie right 
itself. 

Tho State, thcreforo cannot lake away man .s 
natural right whether by "crushing taxes., or 
otherwise. Hut the Stato fia? the right to ‘control 
its use." .03 Tope Leo lud declared, m.accordanoo 
with the common good. "When the civil authonty 
adjusts oa\'ncrship to meet tho needs of the pitbhe 
good, it acts not ns .ani’ enemy, but as the fricnil 
of private owners.” The grave obligations of 
••eh.ant}% bcnericcnce. and liberality” rest.uiwn tho 
wealth^’ in disposing of their superfluous income. 

Tficn? lia? been a "steady drift.” in tho J’ope's 
opinion, towanis tho aemmulationof undue wealth on 
the partof capital. vMtli the consequent impoveri'hmeat 
of the workingman. Xoverthelass u is a "falso 
moral principle”— an error more subtle than tluat of 
the Sochljsts— to iiold that "all jiroducts and 
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profits e'^cepting those required to replace invested 
capital, belong by every right to the workingman.” 
The only way to stop this devastating, t\orldwide 
process of the impoverishment of the proletariat is 
to stop accutuiifating profits and to supply “an 
ample sufficiency” to the workingman : so that “by 
thrift they may increase their possessions and— • 
hear the family burden uith greater ease and 
security, being freed from that hand-to-mouth 
insecurity which is the lot the prolelanau ” 
“Unless serious attempts are made, with all energj’ 
and without delay,” to put these recommenda- 
tions into practice. "let nobody persuade himself 
tliat tlie peace and tranquillity of human socaety 
can eJTectively be defended against the forces of 
revolution.” 

Such a programme, how ever, cannot be realized 
without proper wages- This discussion of wages 
is one of the most detailed, and for the general 
public one of the most interesting features of the 
Encvclical. 

The Pope’s doctrmo as to the reform of the 
social order takes a middle coui’se between “indi- 
vidualism" and State absorption ; the course which 
America, particularly m reference to domestic 
affairs, has strenuously defended for years. 

It is an injustice, a grave evil, and disturbance 
of right order for a larger and higher organization 
to arrogate to itself functions which can be 
nerforraM efficiently by smaller and lower bodies 
This IS a fundamental principle of social philosopy, 
unshaken and unchangeable, and U retains its lull 
trutli today. Of its very nature the true aim of all 
social activity should be to help individual members 
of the social body, but never to destroy or absorb 
them. 

Society, thcrefoie, should be “organic”; in the 
true. een«e of the word, in that a “graded hierar- 
chical order exists between the various subsidiary 
organizationb.” The Pope is even more specific : 
“the aim of social jegislatioa must therefore be 
the establishment of vocational grouw.” ilea 
should not be bound (ogetlier “according to tlie 
position tliej' occupy on the labour inarKet, but 
according to the diverse functions they exercise in 
society.” Such groups are necess.iry to the “natural 
and spontaneous development” of society. 

He sees these vocational groupings, while far 
re.acliing, yet as voluntary, orpnvate m fbeir origin. 
In this his concept differs from the compiilso^. 
governmental or syodical system^ of the fascist 
State. He appraises, however, both the strength 
and the weaKn^-ss of the latter system. 

'Die almso of capital, not. the sr^stem as such, 
has brought about present evils. Tins abuse has 
taken the from of the "capimiistic-cconomic regime, 
that lias brought unlimited power not only to the 
owners, but even the trustees of invested funds ” . 
and “irresistible power” when exercised by men 
“grasping, as it were, at the verj* soul of production, 
so that no one dare breathe against their will.” 
Tins concentration of power, the characteristic of 
the modem economic order, is a natural result of 
"limitless free compctltiOD.” and Las Jed to a three- 
fold struggle for domination. Here, in a profound 
p.iragraph, the Pope puts his finger on (he heart 
of the international situation ; 

First, there is the straggle for dictatorship in 
the economic .sphere it.-jclt ; tiien (ho fierco battle to 
awiuirc control of the State, so tliat its resources 
and authonty may be abused in the economic 

27—11 


struggles ; finally, the clash between States them- 
selves. This latter arises from two causes ; because 
the nations apply their power and political 
influence, regardless of circumstances, to promote 
the economic advantages of their citizens ; and 
because *v<?c tersa economic forces and economie 
domination are used to decide political controversies 
between peoples. 


A Liberal's Confession of Faith 
In bis address delivered on the occasion 
of a dinner held m bis honour by the 
Academy of Political Science of the United 
Stales, reproduced in Political Science 
Quarterly, 3fr. Lippraaon, the well-taown 
journalist, gave an account of what he 
considered to be the fundamental philosophical 
position of liberalism and why it was necessary 
to the world After referring to the fact 
that we cannot be certain of anything in 
our national life, he said : 

What then can we adhere to, since in our 
world w'e cannot be sure we have attained the 
truth ’ We can adhere, I believe, to the wars 
in which men have found the truth and to the 
spirit in which they have so ught it. We do not 
know the answers to all our problems. Who do 
not even know what all our problems are. Wo 
have only to look backward into history to see 
how- often men have been preoccupied with issues 
that did not matter while they overlooked those 
which changed the course of history. Is there 
any reason to suppose that we see our world in 
any truer prespective '' I should suppose not. 

We must assume that the future will surpriso 
us. We must acknowledge that wo do not know 
how our destiny will unfold, "ff'e must believe 
that in the kind of world we live in. where 
invention and discovery engender such rapid 
change, it is imposible for us to say ; tJiero is 
our goal and this is the straight road to it. 
Wo are compelled to say that the goal is hidden, 
that we can see only a little of the road, and 
tliat the road we see is not very dearly m.arked. 
We are explorers m a strange world, and wliat 
and what we must depend upon is not a map 
of the country— for there is no map— but upon 
those quaiiti^ of mind and heart and those 
distillations of experience which men have 
learned to depend upon when they faced the 
unknown. 

This, perhaps, is the testament of liberalism. 
For underlying all the specific projects whicJi 
men espouse who think of themselves as liberals 
there is always, it seems to mo. a deeper concern. 
It is fixed upon the importance of remaining 
freo in mmd and in action before dianging 
drcumstances. That is why JiberaJism has alTiavs 
been JKS"d.aled with a p.assionato interest .m 
freedom of thought and fro^om of speech with 
sdcntiGc research, vith experiment, with the 
libCTty of teaching, with the ideal of an 
indepeodeat and unbiased prf-5«^ with the right 
of men to differ in their opinions and to be 
different in dicir conduct. That is why It is 
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associated MitU icsistanco to tyrannv, wiiU 
cnlicisiin of dosma and authority, with hatred 
of mtolcrancc and fanaticism, with distrust of 
suppression and repression, and ail forms of 
contralired, risul and aiicn direction of men's 
affairs. 

This, many critics of liberalism say, leads 
to indocisioD and iuactioa. Jlr. Lippnmon 
admits that. But he qiieriies further: 

The question, however, is not whether it is 
easier or more exciting or more immediately 
elfective in. results to ic illiberal, but whether 
the world we hro in can be brought under 
cirilired. control without the gifts of the libmal 
spirit I think it cannot be. In a stable, setiled. 
and unchanging society, custom and established 
truth may suffice, But in an unstable and 
changing society like ours, the unceasing discovery 
of truth IS a necessity. For the only ,sure 
foundation of action is truth that experience 
wnU verify, and (he great concern of the liberal 
spirit with human freedom rests at last upon 
the conviction that at almost any cost men must 
keep open the channels of uoderstaodicg and 
preserve unclouded, lucid, and serene their 
receptiveaess of truth, Tiiis concern with human 
freedom is not only a matter of. resisting 
encroachment upon civil liberties It is matter 
of personal honour, of seeking always in a spirit 
searching self-examination to confront (he facts 
with a mind and with a heart Uiat have no 
hidden entanglements. There are the entanglement 
of material things which push us to rationalize 
our self-interest in glorious al>stractioDS. . There 
nr© also the entanslements of our convictions, 
tho deposits of pride, hope. ¥.101(5’ and stubbornness, 
which men often guard . as jealouslv as their 
property. The liberal spirit is the elfoit. not of 
any cult, or sect, or party, but of any nwn or 
•woman, to remain clear and free of nis irrational, 
his unexammed. Jus uDacknowJedgcii prejuog- 
ments. so that he niav the more effectivei.y make 
Ilia litile coutrihution "to the .se.airh and 
expectation of greatest and exactest things 

The Charka and its Utility 

Jlr. Theodore Maynard puts forward the 
following justification of the charka in Tijc 
Cnthohc irorW. a C.itholic monthly of the 
United States ; 

T am inclined to think that the part of his 
nrom-amme that has been rao«t efreedve ii (h.at part 
Sh has most often been joe^ at-lns rcmal 
nf the hand-sf)ianing Uven Rabindnuiatb 

tUoto when asked to lend the support of Im 


powerful e.xample to the movement Iv spinning 
for half an hour a day is on record as Jiavin" 
retorted with unbecoming levity, "If half an hour 
why not eight hours V" 

AVc might have expectixl tlie great poet to 
perceive that even half an hour’s spinning done 
every day. in conjunction witli millions of Ins 
obscure fellow-countrs’men, would help gre.atly in 
effecting two things— the two things, by the -vvay 
iliat Tagoro lumself hai been most interested in : 
the economic emancipation of India and her spiritual 
emaacipatios. 

I luaten to explain that I do not believe, of 
course, that all tliat is nei^ded for spiritual eman- 
cipation IS a spinning wheel. But I take the 
cJiarla to be a symbol, as well as a very practical 
instrament, and thereforo let it stand for the whole 
revolt against indnstriaHsm. By fighting against 
(be domination of Lanaasliirc, wljoso machines 
have destroyed the greatest of the Indian 
village industries. Gandhi is doing much more 
than fighting for India : he is at the same time 
fighting the tiung which degrades the spirit 
of man wjierever this prime raodcin evil 
triumphs— the materialistic concept of lodustiy. 
It is not a question here of s cooiflict botR-een 
tho civiliiralioDs of U.ist oad West, but of a conflict 
between Oou and Jlnmnion. 

And the spinning wheel is also tho most practical 
means for supf'lompnting the pitifully slender 
of (be > not. The vast mass of tho ;x?op]e 
of India live alwnu s on the verge of storwatioa ! 
and the failure of tiie monsoons inevitably brings 
famine Though the rhnria will never produce 
food, when food is not to behad.it will at least 
provide the means of purchasing food except at 
times of the complete failure of the erop'H 
capital IS needed to set one m operation : and noA* 
ODD 1)0 roadilv mught how to Inndlo the uheoh 
wliicU IS tiesides so little hiborioiis that tho aged 
nnu small chiUtron can take tiieir part m contri- 
buting to tho family fund. Moreover, the work is 
alwa\s done at home, and is non-compcfitivc. since 
all arc approximately equalized m tt't bhoiild 
Its re-establishment prove sncco'sful trcmonnoiis 
enroiiragomeni wr}| ho ehvn to nthei peasmt 
industries which hare eitlier jierjvliod. or are in 
d.aoger of perishing, owing to tho hooding 01 India 
by bimnuiagem trash of various kiodt-. 

If Oandhi An ro-establish the Bpinning-whcol— 
aad ho has very largely done so alrc.idy— he c.sn 
make the people of India cconomicatty mdcpoaaeiit. 
since their actual needs are few. That uoitid give 
the whole co«otr.y confidence, .sod inemsse tiie 
natioasi dignity : .and it would prac.tic.ally dosti-ov 
the iu.sm reason for tho Bnfisli occupition : the 
nc«l to find in India a maikct for llntish goods, 
cspcciafty cotton cloth. 



The Missionaries and Education 
^fahatma Gandhi’s vrarniDg; against certain 
aspects of the missionary activities in India 
has naturally focussed discussions on these 
topics. The Rev. W. Paton examines the 
relations between religion and education in 
TJie Xatioiial Christian Conned Review : 

It is in regard to tke use of edncation as a 
missionary ropthod that tiuestioning has in fact 
mainly arisen. The simplest form of restriction 
has been the Gonseienoe Clause, and _as that Clause 
h.ss been worked m certain Indian provinces, 
where a pupil may ha withdrawn from religions 
instruction m an aided school on the renuest of 
the parent or guardian, or of himself ^ a major, 
I can see no moral objection to it. In Burma the 
Conscience Clause has been carrietl a little further, 
and 15 now a condition not mereh* of receipt of a 
grant-in-aid but of recognition. This is somewhat 
less self-evidentlr just, for it may be held as right 
tliat an institution offering a certain kmd of 
education, and tliat only, to all its pupils, may. if « 
satisfies educational standards, be reccenized as n 
school within tlie estabiislied system. The process 
of restriction is carried still further m modern 
Turkey, where a religion may be tauglit to children 
who already aw adherents of that religion, but not 
to others even if they desire it A. fourth stage 
ha.s been rejched in the new regulations 
in China, which if earned out in practice will 
ensure that no religion of any kmd shall be t.iusht 
in the lower schools, and only as an elective 
subject in the upper schools and colleges, the Idea 
iindeWyiDg the projxisals iiadotibtedlf beiag 
if no religion is taught in the lower schools it will 
not be ’eiected’ in the upper. The final stage is 
ro, ached in Soviet Itussii. where religion of all 
kinds is banned from the schools as intellectual 
and social poison. 6 

.ludgcd I'V the standards of freedom which 
exist m stable and fully democratic states I do not 
think tliat tliesc latter types of restriction are 
intellectually or morally justified. It is neverthe- 
less important to iinderatand the forces which 
give rise to them. In the ra.se of Turkey, and still 
more of China, one element m the new restrictions 
IS undoubtedly the tjeliof. which has its origin in 
inllucntiai centres of learning m the West, tliat 
reiiaion i*? an old-faehioned affair, inimical to 
human freedom, to social progress, and to 
enlightenment. I imagine that the underlying 
thought K cot difTerent from tlwt of the group of 
intellectuals m liOndon who during the debates 
on the ia«t Tldiication Bill in the }Iou«e of Com- 
mons wrote to the Xnlion protesting against jhe 
common a-««umption that «ome kind ot religious 
•xlucation ought to lie maintainotl m the schools, 
in view of the f.ut that religion was at lic»t a 
harmles.s futility, and certainly should Iiave no 


place in education Along with this has gone a 
still more powerful conviction, namely that the 
foreign school, i. e , the school establisiicd and 
niaintained under foreign auspices, is a denationah- 
zing element in the State. In aaj’ country where 
full national freedom has not yet been achieved, or 
18 only being aelueved, and the profound confidence 
engendered by long stability has not yet been 
reached, such a suspicion is natural, and only 
time and persistent and humblf* goodwill can 
demolish it. 


The Decay of Humanism 

“Christianity and the Kew Age” by Hr. 
Christopher Dawson is one of the latest books 
m the senes “Essays m Order” which M. 
Jaques Maritain, the distinguished French 
philosopher and Hr. Wust is bringing out. 
In this book Mr. Dawson demonstrates the 
gradual decline of humanism since its 
glorious apagec in the age of the Renaissance. 
The following is the summary of his conclu- 
sions on this subject, made for C. S. S. Review 
by Father Verner Elwjn ; 

‘The Benaissanco has its beginning in tho 
self-discovery, the self-reahzation and the sclf- 
eyaltatioD of Man. Mediaeval nian had attempted 
to base his life on the supernatviral. ills' ideal of 
knowledge was not the adventurous quest of the 
luinian mind exploring its own kingdom: it was 
aa latattfoa of the eternal varieties ^hich is itself 
an emanation from tho Divmo Intellect— 
trradtalio et jKirticipatio primac fimj?. Tlio men of 
the Renaissance, on the other hand, turned aw.iv 
from the eternal and the absolute to tim world 
of naturo and human experience. They rejected 
their dependence on the supernatural, and 
vindicated their independenco and supremary 
in the temporal order. But thereby they were 
gradually by .an internal process of logic to 
cntieize the principles of their own icon ledge 
and lo lose confidence m their own frocdoin. 
The self-affirmation of man gradinlly hd to the 
denial of tho spiritual foundations of his freenTom 
and knowledge.’ In siicnce. also, the growtii of 
man’s control over nature is .accomjanied by a 
growing sense of his dependence on materiil 
forces. "So we have tho paradox that at tho 
beginning of the Henaiseance. when the conquest 
of nature and the creation of incdem science are 
still unrealized, man appears in godlike fr-^lom 
with a sense of unbounded power and greatness: 
while at tho end of the nineteenth (“cntiirj-. when 
nature has fioen conquered and there no 

limits to the powers of scionc^'. m.an is otir.' more 
cooscions of liis mi'erj* and we.akne-.'t as ihe .'lave 
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aDd^Kith^^ circuidstanco and physical appetite 

of the heroic exaltation ofUnmanit^' 
41.1 characteristic of Mio nalurahsm of 
tlio Itonaissance, vrq soo the }»«iiilMtion of 
ntunanity m tho anti-liunian naturalism of Zola, 
jlan IS stripped of his glory and freedom and 
icit as a naked nutiiaa aot'mal sfiiTcrins in an 
inhuman nnivorso. 

. “Thus humanism by its own inner development 
IS c\'cntuaiiy brought to deny itself and to pass 
away into its opposite. For Niet/sche, who refused 
to surrender tho spiritual element in tlie RenaiS' 
tradition, humanism is transcend^ in an 
eilort to attain to the superhuman without abandon- 
ing the self-assertion and the rebellious freedom of 
the individual will— an attempt which inevitably 
ends m self-destruction. Rut modern civjliralion 
as a whole could not follow tliis path. It naturally 
choso to live as best it could, rather than to 
commit a spectacular suicide. And so. in orfer to 
adapt itself to the new conditions, it was forced 
to throw over tlie humanist tradition 

Hence _ the . increasing acceptance of the 
raechanirntion of life that has cliaraetenz^ the 
last thirty years ’’ 

It is significaat, as Mr. Dawson points out. 
that almost tho only original element m tho 
thought of tho new age should be tho work of 
Jews. In physioil seienco the dominant figure 
18 Einstein, in psychology it is Freud, m economies 
and sociology it is .Uar.v. The reason is, of course, 
that “the Jewish mind alone m the West lus 
its own sources of life which are independent of 
the Hellenic and the R'snaissance traditions.” 

Tho greaiest danger to Eurone is not “that 
V e should .actively adopt tho IlolsKcvik cult of 
Jfaman materialism, but rather that wo should 
yield ourselves passively to a practical material- 
ization of culture after the Amencan pattern 
The Communists mav have deified mceUanism m 
theory, but it is the Americans who havo realired 
it in practice.” , , , , 

The realization of the decline of the humanist 
tradition and tho prospect of the complete 
inecluanization of Western civiliz.atton have 
produced a striking change in the moilcrn intellec- 
tual attitude towards religion. The present 
generation, even the rebels, are lieginniiig to feel 
tho need for a locnvcry of the religions attitude 
to life which the European iuin<? has lost dming 
the last two centuries. It is only in Fiance that 
lias tendency has taVen the from of a complete 
acceptance of ortiiodox Cathahcism Elsewhere, 
the old rationalist hostility to tho idea of the 
fiupernatur.al .and the ti’.anscendent persists side 
by side \MtIi the desire tolled anew sinrifiial 
basis for cjvjli^atjnn \ihicli will servo .ag a bulwark 
against the standardized iiiass-civili/ation of the 


1 ^. Its mouth parts, of its avings when it wears 
them, whito-ant di/rers /undamenfaljy from (he ant. 
Its Mrrect name and one less open to objection h 
Termite. 

To those utigklJIed in disfiaguisliing between 
and the business is not simple, all termites 
termitologist recognizes some 
I,A/u ^diuerent species. The majority of these 
dwell jB Tropua) countries. 

Termito are an ancient race whoso history 
goes back to the dawming ages of time. Many 
miUiOQs of years before man’s appearance tliey 
liad already established themselves m flourishing 
communities all over the world. Through untold 
ages tiie race has survived, has conserved its 
character and raamlained its niche m (ho grand 
panorama pf life on this planet. 

The history of the Termite lig a record of the 
ceaseless struggles of a weak and fimtd people 
against a lelentless and_ determined eneray. 
Termites in tropical countries have no fo^s more 
dreadful more implacable than the ants. Betivecn 
the termites and the ants tliero lias been w<iged a 
mereiless war winch has continued unabated for 
millions of ywrs. It wmuld almost seem that 
Nature, ha? dostiacd tho aat to become the 
externunator of these weaker and comparathely 
uefonccless insects 

If necessity be the mother of iareotioo then 
« adversity its grandmother. Tho persecution of 
these weak and timid creatures, thoir cc.ase!ess 
need for defence against a voracious and over 
aggressive enemy have gradually produced among 
the termites better and more eflicient devices for 
countering the attacks of their hereditary foes. 


White-Ants 

“White-ants mav bo wlilto but .are not ants, 
gays 3 fr. S H. ’Prater, c. -m z. s. Cnrator 
7 )oinb.ay Nntirmal History Socictv. m the 
Indian Stoic Itailnavs Magaxtne. Wo learn: 

White-ants are not ante.. In the manner of its 
'vclopnient from the egg. m tho stnictaro of its 


The Indian Ordnance Factories 
Tho Array Retrenchment Committee, _ now 
sittiuR, IS giving its particular attention to 
the Government ordnance factories iw 
Ulijsoie Ecouomte Jottnutl publishes a very 
tiniely article on them by Mr. F. S Gnmston, 
the former Director of Ordnance F.actones: 

The mamtciiaooc of .a standing army is a heavy 
burden on tlie state and tlie expenditure ih'®*'"';, 
llicrehv is usually regarded .as .a ,”ece«s.y.v c m 
unactompamed during peace lime by anj 
ponding Wncht to the community. The 
object of (hix paper is fo show fh.at m inUia 
something must be placed to the cn'dit 
the account, and that tiiQ <«imfry do> s 
derive fiom tito Ordoance p he .j® 

maintain some very substantial henefite. uuiaiiy 

iwmifacJure of luoilerii armaments involves 
two essentials .— liglitnc'''! .and inlcrchangc.ihilitv. 
T(ie former »pcossjf.ifeg the use or .liigJi-LJ.asg 
materials and the J.attor great accuracy in in.anu- 
factiire. to cn'mro that component parts shall 
assemble correctly without haying to l«3 fitIM or 
adinslpd in any rvav. In ortlcr to ensure thc«o 
two essentials a very rigid sastcni of inap^Uon 
is iiecegsary. Lot it bo Rtippo^.ed. for 
that certain parts of the breech mccliamsm ot fm 
18 -poimdcr field gun. on active fiorvice. 
repbwement owing (0 wear or damage bv 
lire. Tlic new' components must lit witlioul m 
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necessltr for adjustment by a skilled nieehanie. 
1^0 such mechanical adjustments are possible in 
♦he field. A very minute departure from standard 
dimensions would, in many cases, render the 
component incapable of functioning. In bre^ 
mechanisms of this kind there are many dimen- 
sions which must be kept within a manufactixrins 
tolerance of two-thousandths of an inch. and. in 
the case of certain rifle parts, one thousandth of 
an inch is the maximum, departure from standard 
allowable. It may be mentioned that a cigarette 
paper is approximately one-thousandth of an inch 
thick In order to maintain such standards of 
workmanship and material very highly organiz^ 
factories are necessary. It is only natural Ihere- 
'fore to expect that the Ordnance Factories should 
contribute to the introduction of mechanical and 
other processes into India. 

The Ordnance Factories have, ft seems to me. 
contributed to the introduction of technical 
education into India. The primary object of this 
was to enable Indians to fill posts on the staCf of 
the Ordnance Factories, hut since they are free 
to use this training in order to qualify for posi- 
tions in private industry, the benefits conferred 
on the country is obvious. Every encouragement 
is civeu to manufacturers to visit these factories 
and inspect the processes, and members of the 
'Ordnance Factories staff are somelimes deputed 
to visit the works of private firms m order to 
give advice. . 

An endeavour has been made to inance the 
more intelligent and better educated to enter the 
engineering profession and the various trades 
connected therewith There has in the past been 
a tendency in India for the superior elements of 
society to favour the various writing professions 
and avoid tiio vocations connected with production. 
A change in outlook is. however. . taking plai^ in 
tins respect and tradition is being replaced br 
onhshtonment and scientific knowledge. It js 
interesting and instructive ro witness a group of 
flifle F.setorv apprentices, many of whom are 
drawn from the upper social strata doing manual 
work which they cortainlv would not have done 
twentv-five ye.ars ago. These iads realize that if 
they are to risQ to positions of responsibih{ 5 ’ m 
the' engineering profession they must possess re.il 
knowledge wlii’h must come w flirouch the finger 
tips, and fannol bo. acquired only through book 
learning 


A Supreme Court for India 

Mr. T. U Venkataranm S.istn. c. i e\- 
AdvocatP-ttener.il. Iludr.i-, plc.sds strongly 
for a Supremo Court for all India in 7V/r 
hxlian /{rtiar 

The ide.i of a supremo Court for India has 
entered upon a now ph.i-e after the Kouml Table 
Conforenev. It wa'- origin-ally an idea of the i*ohti- 
eian Tim bwver w.as not very miidi in lawir 
of It- It is infclligii'le ih.at it sliouJd »« 'o. The 
jKiliiici.in keen on estatdidnng for India p<iunlitv 
of ‘.t.atus witti the Dominions naturally ue-ireii to 
have an institution that he coneeivdl to lie m a 
manner indir-ativc of that status ; and the lawrer 
having .an c/ficirat fni'Oaal tor t..e 
correction of the errors of the nich Loiirt and 


for the securing of uniformity of decisions in the 
various provinces should be satisfied with the 
Judicial Committeeof the Privy Council. Nevertheless 
the sentiment in favour of the Supreme Court has 
been steadily growing. It avas first moved in the 
form of a resolution by Sit Hari Singh Gour in 
the liCgislative Assembly m 1921. By a unanimous 
vote of the Assembly it was decided to elicit the 
opinion of the country. Renewed in 1922 it was 
rejected as inopportune. It w’as brought up again 
in 1925 and was defeated by a large majority, 
though Str. Jinnali and Mr Eardlev Norton were 
in favour of the motion. Mr. Motilal Nehru was 
opposed to it and contributed not a little to its 
defeat That mav be said to bo the turning-point 
ID the historj' of the idea 

Since then Dr. Kesant’s Home Rule Bill adopted 
bvthelLP. in England and read once in the 
House of Commons. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's book 
on the Indian Constitution, the Draft Constitution 
of Mr. Vijayaraghavachanar and Mr. S Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, two ex-presidenrs of the Indian National 
Congress, and that of 3Ir. Rangaswami Aij’angar 
have all been published and thev all support the 
idea of a Supreme Court. Mr. Motilal Nehru him- 
self has io the draft Constitution which bears his 
name given his support to the institution. 

The Simon Report and the Dispatch of the 
Government of India treated the federation of India 
as a far-off ideal and did not provide a federal 
court for India At the Round Table Conference 
the Princes surprised everj'body by their assent 
to the idea of federation not ns a remote idoal but 
as one immediately capable of a fair measure of 
realiralion A federal court became at onco an 
essential part of the new Constitution. The Lord 
Chancellor therefore took it for granted. The 
question then arises as to whether this federal 
court should or should not also be a supremo 
court of appeal fmm all tho Indian High Courts. 

J^ir -iwberson Marten, the retired Chief Just'eo 
of tho RomKay Tligli Court, m a p.aper read by 
him before the Ea«t India Association on tho 10th 
of March hast, urged the oonchision that “for a 
federal India, a Feileral Supremo Court was 
desiroble and it should bo a final Court of .kppe.at 
from the High CourN m India, subject in some 
exceptional cases to a further appeal to tlio Privy 
Council.” 

It must be added ho\\e%-er th.at at the recent 
M.adras Advocates' Confcronco he’d in Ea-ter last. 
Mr- Rangachanar, a public man of the front rank 
and the leader of the Nationalist party in liio 
As«cmbly, ‘'howed tho greatest nductance to the 
transfer appell.afe jiinsdicfion from the P. C. 
to a Supreme Court. Notvvjtljst.and)ng this 
hesitancy of s.ime of tho men of the older genera- 
tion, there is clear and unmist.akablo indication 
that opinion is nverwhelniingly in favour of a 
Supreme Court taking over tlm appellafo jiir'^dic- 
tion of the P C. It is neo'5ies> to add that the 
Madm-s Confcronce w.as im.animouslr fexccfU for 
Mr. Bangieinri iris hesitation) in f.avoiir of it. 

On the whole ilien it m.av l-e taken that the 
idea of a Vc<ier.al Supreme Court is no longer 
likely to be a subject of roniroavrsv or ‘■enous 
dis-ent in Britain or in India. If then' should 
Ik* any difTcrentx*-. it c.an only t-e in rcganl to 
details. 
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TIIK MODERN REVIEW FOR AUGUST. 1931 


Gandhi and Economics 


In the Calcutta Itcriciv for Jub* Mr. It 
Srecnivasa Aciiarlu estimates the service of 
JIahatmaji in a machine-ridden world. 

Gandhiji lias spiritnali/cd economies as he 
Ppintua!i/od politic.s. Said he. 

“o'f 'psst. u s 

fhov^UfonR^burortho whole human race- (Ml Sb) 

”“j V l!f "eVr'- JsunrK? 

S6®JS= grid's boK"'' Ho rfirilV°Th,S 

ffno°tVir?ow'Uon& but umvcrs.l.s.n of the 
purest type. p„r^jj- ,wr(ima>thda 

Summinsr up. twin inachiDery an 

point of . w?,,je from tho X'liavahankn point 

evil and a caree.jhi ie evitahic necessity. 

of view% he 

But a machine 3 onu ^ on the ideals of 

of humanity '5'^ I o«. It must bo simple. 

Tmth. Ahim^ii and *• .„^tjvc. humanitarum and 
hfe-piving. eduMtue. 0 g„oh 

Revision of insurance Law 

Kevision of 

maintains tlie George Ramey to the 

?4Snta«or"o4fs..a.eef,ecLWnfest,,o 

Editor ■ ’ “ 


fcccdins ho 


le-enaet the Indi.an Insurance Act would. I am 
afraid, be liiglily controvci-sial and Government 
certainly felt that tho atmosphere of the hst 
twelve montlis was not a suitablo atmosphere for 
iimlertaking legislation of that kind, because the 
controversial questions whicii_ ^\ou!d arise wing 
the racial character and involving the whole, issue 
of what IS and what is not unfair disenmmation 
are precisely the question winch have come for 
consideration at the Round lablo Conference. 
He further remarked tluit "tliese questions so far 
aa the Government of India are conccmetl Inve 
been taken out of onr hands for the time Icing 
•and thev will be settled in one form or other at 
thcR T C” He had given an assurance th.at 
when" this settlement has been reached the w.ay 
will be cleared to take up tho ameudmeut of the 
In'.uratice Act. . . .. j. 

It IS quite clear that there is a wide divergence 
IfCtween the standpoint tikcn hy Sir George Rainp- 
.ind the point of mow of the lederation. The 
former IS obsessed with the idea of protecting the 
policy-holders while the lattei representing the 
interests of Indian trade and commerce has put 
forward .a oioic comprehen'isc demand, namely, 
the piotection of Indian Insurance. 

In the Last issue of the Insurance norld wo 
have itointed out the defects of any scheme to 
St«t the only- The demand of 

tho kWeration is more rea'onablo and if tlio samo 
IS conceded It will ultmi.uely hcnellt the insurer 
as won^ the insured But now tint flie Govern- 
nient Invo dellDitcly deoidetl not to Ukc wp^tb? 
oMCstion of rcMsion of ineiininio law till tho R. 1. 
C has concluded its deliberations, we ask oui 
countr.vmcn attending the said Conforen^ to take 
Jin iho causo of Indian Iii'uranco and fight loi 
?anie In the In.t n.ne «-e liavo nlrradv referral 
to the Protocol .ureM upon at tho international 
Conference on ihr Tr(>atmcnt of loreicners held 
under the auspu-cv of the Lc.igue of Nations. o 
hope the Indian delegates would not surroBdi.r 
the privilege ludia h.as been entitkxl to under the 
said Piotoco) 


Education and Law and Order 
An interesting sidelight is thrown by 
Prof. •!. W Gregory, n. u., n -c.. r. R. s. in 
the Ktmtsa 1,'rnric in discussing tlie problem 
of Indian education .\nd unemploymeut A\ o 
are amused to read : 

Blnration in Imfin i. '''“il'l-rno 

rolidcal imnoitancc. Accoahng . to the atiiocrato 
imlgmoat of competent mithonhcs 
licon longer and is mon’ highly honounxl in Indu 
tint! m any otlicr ronntry in the world, and ou no 
other people has .xlunation a more direct and moro 
TOWcrlul intluence. Yet its e\i'ting higher education 
w wideli' condemned ns iiusohio\cus and demoroli/- 
ne The Indiin rnivci-.ities an' denounced n5 
l^sin" a r.aco of unempkned and imcmi>loy.aMo 
nwleontcuts who am a hmdimice to progress. 
Twelve > ears ago it w.is mj lot to M'lt Indi-a as 
nincmter of the Coimiussion for the . Reform of 
Galeutta Unnersilv. Bcfoie kwving this cmir.try 
1 W.IS cmphMuallv warnixl by people oi long Indi.in. 
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experience tliat the Universities were such a 
menace to law and order, and such a danger to 
the country/ . that they had better be 
aUov.ed to drift jato inefficiency, and tliat it would 
be a serious mistake to improve these nurseries 
of disaffection and discord. 

So impressive were some of these statements 
that I was glad of the opportunitv that was 
afforded me to inspect the records of the Bengal 
police regarding the part played by the educational 
institutions in the political agitation of the pre-war 
years and especially as to their connection with 
the acts of violence for whicli some of the students 
had forfeited their lives. The testimony of the 
police was emphatic that the students involved in 
this movement and in seditious crime came not 
from the University, but from the Middle Vernacu- 
lar schools, which received no Government grant 
and were not under Government control. Many 
scholars entered Calcutta University with political 
views inculcated in those schools, but most of 
them soon settled down to their new work and 
lost interest in political agitation According to the 
police reports, only the university failures supported 
the campaign of criminal sedition and dacoitv. The 
testimony of the police wag that educated 
classes had been the most effective snnporters of 
law and order, and had «hp\vn the fullest appre- 
ciation of the benefits of British administration. 

Even today boys in High Schools, emo- 
tional and incapable of forming balanced 
opinion because of their youth and ignorance, 
perhaps are easily won over, to the methods 
of violence, and do not for obvious re.isoos 
easily give up what tliey imbibe then. But. 
the police perhaps are no longer sure of 
the University graduates. Science students 
and research scholars, we are told, are 
objects of their suspicion They ‘like’ such 
educated men. 


Origin of Art and Culture in India 
In an interesting paper read at the last 
Patna Session of the Oriental Conference 

(published now in the Visra-Bharati 

Qi(arfcrhj\ Prof. Snniti Kumar Chatterji 

tr,aced the various strata of Indian art, and 
summed up the whole history .is foJlows; 

If we were to trace tlie various strata of Indian 
Art. we could pose the following • 

(1) The Pre-Aryan Ait of India, connected with 
l’re-xVr.van religion earliest relics found at 

Mohen io-Uaro and Ilarappa' suppressed or snb- 
nierged during the centuries of Ars'an supreoiacy 
in religion and culture, or perhaps existing in a 
llourishiDg state with the old religion side by side 
wit)j Aryan religion and culture, and coming to 
its own probably m the middle (or first half) of 


the first inillenniiuu B.C. with tiie re-eatablishment 
of non-Aryan cults and ritual and religious and 
philosonlucal notions in later Hmdu’Sm (Yaksha 
cults, Tree-deities Chaityas, Siva and other Hindu 
Gods, Yoga practices, pifja ritual ; seals iritJi 
animal figures, terra-cotta figures, copper figures, 
stucco portrait statues). This Art at its base seems 
to be connected with Sumerian Art. 

We do not know what art the Austric people 
possessed ; but it is quite likely that some elements 
of architecture and decorative art in India, Soutii- 
Eastern Asia and Indonesia originated with the 
Austrics 

(2) Some rudimentary art. mostly liorrowed 
from Assyria and Babylonia, as brought in by tlie 
Aryans ; probably images in wood and clay and 
metal, and a httle wood-carving, with some 
Assvrian motifs. (This is rather problematical). 

(3) The Art of Aryan Persia— itself an elcectic 
formation. wit|i elements from Assyno-BabyJonian 
Art. and Egyptain. Asia Minor and Ionian Greek 
Art. This exerted a profound influenco on a blend 
of 'D and (2) which was probably taking place 
during the middle of the first millennium B C., and 
the result wa«— 

(4) The first crystallued expression of an 
Ancient Indian National Art, in which the mixed 
Arvan and Non-Arvan people chared, m Maur.va 
and SuQga times. Beginnings of Indian ioonograpK.v. 

(o) Advent of Greek influence , (ii Gandhara— 
remaiDinc outside the Indian pale, a thine apart— 
noassimikted with the Indian tradition: (it) absorbed 
Greek influence, leading to the strengthening of 
(4). which became more refined and more urban in 

(O' Mathura (Kushana) and Amaravati (Andhra) 
Art of the early centuries of the Christiau era. 

(7) Development of (6) through free working of 
the native Indian spirit, and permeation of Indian 
nhilosophioal and leligtous conceptions, into 
Classical Gupta Art. on which the aubbequont art 
liistory of Hindu India was broad-based. 

(8l Development of Gupta Art into mtd-juedrae- 
val and Uto mediaeval local schools Pallava (with 
elements from the earlier Andhra Art of the South). 
Kashtiaktita. Pala. Orissan, M'estern and Central 
lodiao. etc-, etc. 

(9) (7) and varieties of (b) pass into Indo-China 
and Java, where modified by the local native 
cliaracter and contribution, this is transformed to 
Hindu Colonial Art of South-Eastern Asia : to wit : — 

(t) Mon and Burmese . (it) Khmer . ii7i) Siamese, 
based on Khmer, but Axith moclifications and 
refinement bv contact with the Siamese race : 
(tr) Cham. with important inodificatinu. (i) Javanese: 
(a) Early or Hmdu-Javanese (fc) IMiddle Javanese, 
with an increase of the Indonesian character, and 
(c) Late .lawinese. with still greater Indonesian 
influence . (irV Balinese Early, Middle and Late, 
agreeing Avith .Tavanese. 

(10) The Buddhist Art of Serindia. China, Korea 
and J<ipan in ■which (Jfilt and (6‘) meet with fresh 
influences from Perua (Sasanian Art), and later on 
is further modified bv (7) and vaneties of (S). There 
is also profoaod modification by the nafire art and 
spirit of China. 



Position of Women in Turkey To-day 

By il«s. MLAMA DKSAI. u. a. 


T O cstimnto properly tho exact po'^ition 
whicli \Yomcn in Turkey have 

iicquircd to-dny, wo must turn back 
to tlio pa''t, to tlio Turkey of Sutfan Abtiul 
Haniid. Only then can wo have a tnio 
perspective of tlio vast changes that tho 
KovoUition has brought about in the lives 
of our Turkish sisters. 


At tho time when I'lnglislv women hud 
just embarked on their tight for equality 
with men, Jiaving fully realized tlieir 
strcngtli and capacities for oven tho hardest 
job in life, during tlio Croat War, women 
in I’urkcy were stiil enshrouded under 
their veils ; Turkey, till then known as the 
Sick Man of Kuropo, had just begun to 
work out her political liberation and had 
no definite plans for the emancipation of 
tier womanhood. Women had no status. 
Dither social or political, in society. They 
could not raovo out of tlioir houses alone 
If tlioy did, that was always in .1 group, 
like so many moring black bundles, 
seldom speaking to anyone or even amongst 
themselves *, they almost looked like silent 
spectres They could not dare accompany 
their menfolk who moved about only with 
tlieir kind or at times with European 
women. In the home, it was even worse. 
Tlicy were secluded in the harem which 
was sure to bo not the best portion of the 
house. There w.as a mighty screen of entire 
separation standing between and dividing 
the two sexes. The almighty veil, the 
scourge of womanhood, was there, and 
denied to them tho vision of the world 
outside. The veil was made of thick canvas 
and it completely hid their features. Besides, 
it entailed a number of physic.il discomforts; 
it was hot and uncomfortable, cansing 
severe paiti in the eyes by sudden 
OTOSuro to the sun when thrown bant 
S civing rise to a sort ol squintmB habit. 
Tot on no account was the veil to bo 
difearded Abdul Hamid was the most 


privilege of divorcing his wife whenever he 
liked by simple words of repudiation, and 
taking to liimsclf another one. Women 
were like slaves or ratlier mere cliattels of the 
household— wiiose only goal in life was to find 
and keep good masters for tbemselres. 
They had no freedom in marriage and were 
given away in marri.ige to any man 
irrespcctivo of age, culture, education and 
opinion. To dream of economic independence 
when .such were tho state of things would 
be nothing hut a ludicrous dream. 

There w.as very little of female educa- 
tion. The girls were not allowed to 
be educated in schools. J'hey received 
their training, whatever it was woith, at 
home under the seclusion of the harem. 
Rich families, however, kept fIurope.an 
governesses for their dauglitors, who tJius 
indirectly came, in touch with a culture 
diamctric.ally opposed to their own. Some 
girls could spcaic and re.id French well, and 
this also iDitmfed them into a wider out- 
look of life and gave them some idea about tho 
conditions prevailing in other countries, 
gradually giving birth to a feeling of discon- 
tent and revolt in their hearts. A sort of 
sclf-consciousness as the creatures of a new 
era dawned on them. This new generation 
of girls comparing their lives with those 
of their sisters in IVcstero lands, saw 
their degradation and realized the true nature 
of their status The tortures of the lunrem and 
the antidiiavian institution of polygamy, with 
its par.iphern.ilia of hate and jealousies — the 
ruin of a happy and peaceful home, gnawed 
at them. 

Indeed, to suroraarizo tho situation, wo 
might say that women of Turkey in those 
days were suffering from a terrible mental 
torpor and wore surging witii an inner 
feeling of rovolt — a longing to free themselves 
from the shackles of social .md economic ' 
bondage, which they dared not express but 
could not entirely stifie, and consequently a 
wide gulf separ.ited them from their mothers. 

It was tho Revolution, tho birth of a New 
Turkey, that brought the question of women’s 
emancipation to tho forefront The young 
leaders realizing that with their women tied 
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down to the age-old traditions of social 
bondage, they would not be able to work 
out their country’s liberation, tried to tackle 
the problem in a liberal spirit and saw with 
a deep foresight that education was the 
premier requisite in securing the liberation 
of women. Schools were opened and women 
like Halide and Nackie Hanoum played 
an important rule '.in nioulding the fntnre 
of their rmlucky sisters and in bringing 
forth a new awakening. Yet this was a far 
off way to the realization of the lofty ideal 
that the Young Turks had set before them. 

'Women did not avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered to them. The majority 
was against any sort of militant and radical 
attitude similar to that displayed by their 
European sisters : moreover, there was the 
extreme fanatical opinion to be coped with. 
Orthodox opinion was to be won over 
first before any progress was made. The 
Revolution brought to the Turkish women 
the right to travel freely. Turkish diplomats 
began taking their wires to other countries 
on the Continent and some adventurous 
spirits among women themselves went on their 
own initiative to Europe to see and study 
things for themselves. Needless to say, the 
ultra-radical movements prevalent on the 
other side of the Dardanelles and Bosphorous 
did not meet with their entire approval. 
The veil was no doubt discarded once 
for all in Turkey, and women began to 
enjoy the blessings and joy of a free and 
unhampered life. But at home all was not 
well, there was very little of progress. The 
Ulemas had succeeded in strengthening the 
public opinion against the discarding of the 
veil, citing the Koran in its support; the true 
spirit of the scripture was misjudged. 

Then came the war. This offered a 
fresh opportunity to the Turkish woman to 
show her mettle. In the great national 
calamity, the Turkish women played their 
rule very creditnbly. They took a very leading 
part in helping tho distressed. Public faealtb, 
education and child-welfare were all women’s 
spbores of work, and they readily shouldered 
the responsibilities for these. The leaders of the 
feminist movement encouraged all these stray 
efforts, ileetings were held and there men 
spoke strongly in favour of women’s 
emancipation. There was a very slow and 
what seemed to bo rather a discouraging 


response to this appeal, but at last it seemed 
that their efforts would not be in vain. "Women 
gradually adapted themselves to their new 
responsibilities and began to take an active 
part in all progressive movements. But this 
was a mere beginning. To free the women 
completely from their shackles, there was 
only one specific remedy, a fiat from the 
existing Government. But how was that to 
be secured? The Government was confronted 
with strong opposition on every side — the 
orthodox Ulemas, the old Jfoslem tradition, 
the Imperal family, and the existing laws. 
AH these had to be encountered and the 
Government had neither the strength nor 
the power to defy Islam aud carry out 
their bold policy. It required daring and 
strong conviction, corabiued with a tenacity 
of purpose, to attain the goal, and it 
was left to Mustafa Karaal Pasha to 
handle the situation and deal the final stroke 
to fanaticism and bigotry. A new era 
bad dawned. Mustafa Karaal Pasha was 
determined to carry out this bold policy and 
be was aided in his work by the prestige 
be had gained by becoroiag the country’s 
saviour. 

By a stroke of the pen the veil was 
banished from the land for ever. Women 
were given the right of free and unhampered 
movement. A new status was given to her 
both socially and politically on the nation’s 
statute. She became economically inde- 
pendent and was on a footing of equality 
with men. A radical change was also made 
in the marriage laws. The girl chooses her 
own life partner instead of “being given 
away,” and divorce is only permissible 
under the strict adherence of the Swiss 
Code, which was made compulsory in Turkey. 
The courts of law and cot the whims of .a 
man decided henceforth such a grave issue. 
This was an indirect blow to the harem 
system. Girls were allowed to attend public 
schools and co-education was advocated. This 
was a distinct step towards democracy. 
New Turkey required her sons as well as 
her daughters to bear this responsibilities and 
the farsighted policy of Mustafa Kamal Pash.i 
made Turkey what it is fo-day. Tho women 
look upon their past as a shadow which 
has disappeared for ever. All shackles arc 
broken and they are doing all they can 
to justify their newly acquired freedom. 
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the Music of the Atoms 

A Xew Application of Sir G. V. Itaman's Scicnti/jc Discovery 


A very mteresting Application of ascicnUfic 
discovery of Sir C. V. KarnsQ was 
recently demonstrated in America. Oo 
April 17 last Dr. Donald H. Andrews of 
Johns Hopkins University played the hidden 
music of alcohol and other chemical sub- 
stances in a Science Service radio talk over 
tho n.ation wide network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, at "Washington, 

The music of the spheres, which up till 
now existed entirely in the poet’s imagina- 
tion, said Dr. Andrews, is being approached 
in a tangible way by recent developments 
in science and indeed was actually transposed 
and played by him as chords and runs on 
the piano in the course of his talk. 

Sir Chandrasekhara V. Raman of Calcutta, 
India, has recently given physicists a new 
way of listening to. or really seeing, the 
music of the atoms. 

The Raman spectrum, s.'iid Dr. Andrews, 
shows us that a molecule, such as one unit 
of w'ater, Is really a little music.al iostraraent, 
much like a harp, playing its own charac- 
teristic tune. 

“Of course you do not he.ar it if you 
hold a glass of water up to your ear betause 
the tune is pitched many millions of limes 
liigher than the highest note on a piano or 
violiu,” Dr. Andrews said. “In fact, it is 


really light and not sound that is given off. 
By photograpliing this light, however, we 
can detect the notes that are present, and 
can transpose them to a lower frequency 
just as you shift a chord from the fop to 
the bottom of the piano. In this way the 
fltoracc music can he brought down to a 
range where we can hear it, and play it on 
any familiar instrument.” 

The chords of water, grain alcohol, wood 
alcohol, chloroform, benzene, gasoline, sulphnric 
acid were played in turu by Dr. Andrews. 

Alcohol had rather a sweet-souodiog 
chord, but chloroform, like wood alcohol, 
was harsh. Gasoline gave a very modernistiu 
chord extending over the entire range of the 
keyboard. Benzene was rather melancholy. 
Sulphuric acid w.as also very modern. 

The spectra or cliords of several hundred,^' 
different chcnucnl compounds have been 7 
photographed nnd analysed. 

These experiments also provide much new 
roalerial for tho musicians if they o.iro to 
use it Dr. Andrews closed his talk by 
playing a piece compost by Abram Moses, 
formerly of tho Peabody Institute of Jlusic 
in B.iltjmt>re The composition was based oii 
tho chords of water, grain alcohol and wood 
alcohol. 
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This niontli, wo shall suspend the nsaal 
monthly survey of overseas affairs to tike 
toto consideration the report on the eraigtoufe 

Striated to Iniia. „ ">? Ayisled 

SiSalion Sehcrae, from Sonib Africa, 

isS by PonSif Chalor.edi and 

sTaini Bhaivani Dayol Sannyasi. Ibis docnmenl 
K extremely painful reading and humifiafmg 
1® ^decree for the people of India. 

? S not tS Indian and 

“ Mila.fs ate not toting sufficient interest 
f” be far of fl.ons,inds, of their felloir- 
countryman in the dominions and colonies 


of the British Empire As a matter of f.ict. 
this is one of the sorest spots in the Indian 
political consciousness. But it does sound 
iocrcdiblc that after the public-ition of 
stories of such ngobtzing sufforing. .a suffering 
which the authorities of the other parts of 
the British Empire have done nothiog to 
spare onr uofortun.ite countrymen who 
have put tlicmsclves in their power, and tho 
people and t!ie Government of India ha^e 
done nothing to alleviate, a wave of indig- 
nation should not have swept over tlie 
country and called for justice to these men. 
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The story of this repatriation of Indian 
emigrants from 1S93 is treil-knowa, and 'the 
problems, too, are perhaps as old as that date. 
There are three definite stages in the relation- 
ship of the emigrated Indian with the Natal 
Government. In the first, the South African 
Government pursued what has been aptly 
called a system of compulsory repatriation 
from 1895 to 1913. In the t\Yelve years 

from 1902, when the Act 17 of 1895 impo- 
sing a tax of £3 annually on any Indian 
residing in Natal at the end of his term of 
indenture, became operative, the South 
African Government got rid of 32,506 
Indians. ilahatma Gandhi’s Satyagraha 
movement brought this sytem to an end, and 
the second stage is marked by the scheme of 
voluntary repatriation which continued for 
another twelve years from 1914 to 1926. The 
purpose of the Indian Relief Bill of 
1914 was nothing else than eradic.ation 
of the “Indian cancer,” and 20.3S4 Indians 
returned from South Africa between 1914 
and 1926. They gave up tlieir right of 

domicile in exchange for the free passage 
(altogether costing the S. A. Govornment till 
102G, £39,334). and they could never return 
to South Africa again. This second stage, 

too, ended and we are witnessing from 1927 
the third stage in the policy which is 

known as “Repatriation under the Assisted 
Emigration Schemo” or the Capo Town 

Agreement, A bonus of £20 for every 
adult and £10 for each minor ofibred by 
the Union Government in addition to the 
cost of p.assage on behalf of each and all 
leaving tho colony is a generous proposal. 
The promise of the S. A. Government to 

receive b.ack' any repatri.ated colonist 

returning within a period of three years 
on repayment of tho bonus, fho cost of 
passage, etc. looks still more generous, Tho 
scheme fulfilled at first all the expectations of 
tho Union Government, but soon there was a fall 
in the number of people availing themselves 
of sucli a generous sclicme. and the decrease 
caused, writes Sir K. V. Reddy, the Agent 
to the Government of Indi.! in Sooth Afric.a, 
in his report for the year ending 31st 
December, 1929, “the greatest anxiety both 
to the Agent and to tho Union Government” 
But is tiie repatriation of the emigrated 
lndi.an no ground for anxiety at all to any 
one on earth? “Out of a total of 7,500 
returned emigrants (under the Assisted 
Emigration Sclicme) only "3 or 7 1 have 
been able to return to South Afric.i again,” 


writes Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi in 
his report, "It certain that most of these 
repatriated emigrants will return to South 
Africa if they had the means to do so." This 
definite statement is based on the results of 
the enquiry made by the Swami himself 
into the condition of these returned 
emigrants, and his experiences and 
conclusions are supported by those of 
Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi and others 
who have studied the problem of the 
returned emigrants for a very long time. 



ColoniaUbom children with their father who walked 
a distance of 2.5UU miles and reached .at their (urth- 
place Natal, hut were immodntely arrested and 
deported to India. They had left Nat.il under 
voluntarj* rcpatri.ation scheme. 

The problem is neither new nor un- 
known. The voluntary repatriation scheme 
ending in 1926 proved disastrous 
to tho unfortunate colonists who availed 
themselves of it, and 3Ir. Andrews who at 
first lent his support to it. soon repented * 
of tho stop. Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi 
finds that tho repatriated colonists raise the 
same problems as the relumed emigrants 
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Som= rcpalmtcs ia Madras rslarncd hor« Soath 
. ._t] t. tUa Trxlifln 


Some repainaiva 

“LJtrialcs bel ■ 


j ‘ ur importanco would allow. 

'■':?n""aud V'ta Smou’son"^ 

;C, tto oolouy is in 

jtamini! 5„otlier country, and in 

■ery sense the 

idia tliej ™ „„ unliospilaWo climate. To 
eoplo and m . giiores of tlieir 

„e' others who eft tho^^^ 

, other-country many ) of 

ami cheap livelihood, as they 

,leuty, olletins a che^P uprooted 

eft l‘cr decades « given up in 

com the oat'™ caslo preiudices. ami 

;ho colony ‘"0,, , ood other social relji- 
-ntcred into Ta, j own couimnnity in 
Eionships r'”* cer olerate. Wistfully ^ 
India would “C'er . cdlapes. they were 

ihey returned to 

a.jTen away, lof xi,e village commnmty. 

JJe social structure oj^the or 

Katurnlly, children aro the ”ctii^ 

their colony born from 

of adventure^ Arindustrial slums where 
t>io port dock to i'>« 


Afnca under the Assisted Emigration Sclienio 


is counterbalanced by the 
economic rum. Ihe life they ■ 
used to m the colonics offered a k 
standard than that they arc forced I 
India, The colony born had better n 
tnailies of cdncatins himself lu l ie e 
could erpect ii morn Temuueralne 
a bieher standard of living. In la? 
have to forgo everyth, as: I Ke " Jysin.,lly 
is more merciless to him inriallv 

because of au uncoareaial climate ^ 
because of n society . jjo jg offered 

a misfit, ‘-lod economically because 

a lower remuneration ana a lo 

fa%?ag° can adeoualely bring home. 


Qguage Ciia auv'iaa-a., j V 
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Katal Ilonse, Madras 

Opened by the Government of India to provide siielfer to 
decrepit Indian imigrants repatriated fiora South Africa 
under the Assisted Gmisration Scheme 

tobacco and was able to support his family which **1 told my father to go alone and 
had by this time become fairly large. In 1027 along with my Ove brothers and the cliilarcn m 
Oopal was tempted by the bonus of 20 per adult Jfatal, but he insisted, with the result that ail of us 
and £ 10 per child to leave South Africa for India, had to leave 2s'atal. "We hnew ^Ir. ^raloj. son of 
lict Guljar, the eldest son of Gopal, tell the Kaka Rustomji personally and he told tii not to 
remaining story : leave A’atal, but my father paid no hccil to his 


-r 



TIIE aiODEHN HBVIEW FOI! AUGUST, 1031 


Mrnins. None of ns Know nnylliinj: nliout tlin 
Kt.Mo of alTairs in India with tlio oxoenlion of rav 
father, who. Jiowcyor, imasined that thintj'* would 
he as cheap m India as they were when ho left 
India forty years atjo Of course 1 had no idea of 
jnv inoDierJantl. for I w.as only six months old 
when I accompanied • my parents to Kntal. My 
brothers, their wives and cliildron and mv own 
lamt'y are nil coioniat horn. Wo arrived at Mndnis 
and from them wQ were sent alone with a iraido 
to Oaiciitfa. Ijus mude took two rupees from each 
ono of us. Iscithpr at Madras nor at Calcutta did 
any one ask ns if we wanted anv work. Froai 
Ualculba wo went to Cawnporo. Our f.athcr left us 
thoro and went to liis villaso to see his relatives. 
He returned from there after fifteen days a bmken- 
lioartcd man and died shortly afterwards. When 
ho ''’as ‘in Ill's dcatli-hcd ho called us tosrother and 
said, '“Nnw there is no hope of my recovery. 
■\Vhat will happen to j'ou is mj' only anxictv. 
A\ hat a Croat hlundcr I made in brinping you all 
hero. .and_ he bepan to weep. ‘Wo consoled him 
and told him that it M-as our own Knrnta that had 
broiicht us here and ho need not bo noxious about 
us ; he must deoart peacefully. After our father’s 
dc.ath wo staj-ed for some time in Cawnporo and 
then left for Calcutta Since then wo have been 
living at Qhusri near Howrah. "We have spent all 
the money tliat wo had brought and are penniless 
now. 


A Natal rotnrned einiprant who Jiad left his 
wife and children in tlio colony. wa.s robbed of 
all his money on his way from the steamer' to the 
station by adventurers, a large numlnir of whom 
arc to Ixj found in hip cities like Calcutta Being 
thu3^ left ncnnilc^s, this man wn.s ashamed to po 
to his village and drifted to .Matiaburz. Here he 
lia-s kept a Kyi-rctiirncd woman and has two 
children by her. Being without any employment 
ho is on ttio vergo of Btarvation. There are women 
descried by their linsbands and Imslands whose 
wives Iwvc run away sMth other people. 

There is a widow named j1/. . . who has eight 
childien and who arrived from South Africa m 
-May H)20 The eldest child is ouiy eighteen years 
of age. J/. . . . sold away the right of these un- 
suspecting children fortlio petty sumof£lO. each. She 
deposited Hs. 700 with tjio Special Officer, keening 
a ccrt,ain sum for expenses. In .Inly, she svilharew 
Its. 100, in August Its. IjO. in October Rs- 2.50 and 
m November Its, 100. In December when 1 
reached Madras she had only Hs. lOO in her 
account with the Special Officer and she had 
already insisted for the payment of that sum man>’ 
a time. The chifdren must be starving now. Of 
course, their return to Natal is almost imposible. . 


a young girl wJio was boro ip. 
Natal came aw,iy from South Coast Junction with 


It is very dilficult to net any work here. In 
Natal I used to get Its. 2i and a Iialf with rations 


and my wife used to stay at home comfortably and 
look after tho children. Now she, too, who had 
never worked as a labourer in Natal, has to labour 
hard in a juto mill. Ve get Us. 2 and annas eight 
per week, but the mills do not work more than 
two weeks per month. The result is that wo do 
not get even sufficient food- Once, or sometimes, 
oven twice a week we pet no food at all Two of 
my brothers are dead and tho unfortunate widows 
liavo to work hard m the miff to keep themselves 
alive. I have lost a nephew who \vm ten ycar^ 
of age. IVe have pot considerably indebted and 
I have to pay interest at the r.ate of one .ann.a per 
rupee per month (ic. 73 per cent per annum! 'Ve 
had cover imagined that we shall have to lead such 
miserable lives in India. Had we onlv Kmown about 
the real conditions m India we would have never 
dreamt of leaving Natal.” 

I saw Guljar and his family crowded in tw'o 
rooms. They were more than sixteen or seventeen 
—men. women and children. Ono was sufTemig 
from some skin disease, another w-as doim with 
malaria, while the third had another di^e. It 


her husband and a child of ono year. 'Tlio child 
died soon after their arrival in Madras m 
Tho husband also died shortly afterwards. .She 
was non' all alone TJie bonus money had been 
almost spent, only Rs. 13 remainmc out of iL 




lipifthy 'colonial born children of South Africa 
K had tho same old, tattered clolhg oa ,^he,r 


hollies which they had brought from Natal. M'llh 
tiieir verv mucfi hinifed means they couhl 


iiMV Sies made for themselves here. These 
Sron rcMgnizcd mo and Ihero was a eleain__ gf 


‘Anywliere oot of India’ is tho cry of t)i® 
return^ emigrcnts. Mr. Andrews was struck 
with it. and Pandit Benarsidas also met 
the same cry. It has been repeated for years 
by each and every one of them whether ff^® 
Fiji. Trinidad or British Guiana. It rang ip 
the oars of Swami Bhawani Dayal S.inoy*i9b 
himself a Colonial born as he toured froin 
Bombay to Bihar, to Calcutta and its 
suburbs, Howrah and Matiaburz, and to 
3Indras to acquaint himself with the 
conditions of bis brothers from overseas. 
But no way is open to them. The rep.itriato 
colonists can not be happy except in the 
colonies — their homes — , they maintain ; and 
all who have studied the question, frpP^ 
Mahatmaji and Mr. Andrews to Pandifji 
and Swamiji, aro convinced of this. But 
can it bo arranged for ? The former 
A'^oluntary Repatriation Scheme left no room for 
such efforts. S0,3St men were condemned 
to livo in India. Let us cite the case of 
two such men : 


lil^lJmrcnfs and ‘(hemsolvcs h,avjng been.^ 
there Sv la.a the.r bodies taro and PomtiM 
nnMhdr skm diseases told mo Look liere, tha t s 
w ^t w Hiavo got m India/ They look forward 
to the dav wlien they will ibe able to return to 
Natal, TJiat day will never come- 


Muni Gadii left Soiitli Africa with Ins three 
colonial horn children— two sons and one daiigiitcr 
—under tho volnatary rop.atnation scheme. 
Mum G.adu had left India when ho was only a 
child and lie could not (race his house or fits family 
in ^ntli India. Tho climate of India did not suit 
tliesG people because they wore acdimatizeu to 
^uth Africa. Ho, therefore, left In^di.a with nis 
sons Narayanswamy and Aroasha Uadu and mo 
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daagKter. They managed to reach Dar-es-Sa^aam 
and from ttiere they wrote to the Union minister 
for leave to enter Natal. This was refusd. They 
therefore decided to tramp and eventnaily reached 
ilkuzi in Zululaad. Trampinn a distance of 2^00 
miles is not an easy thing. But they took all these 
terrible risks of •walking on foot on sands and 
through forests to enter their land of birth, for 
Narayanswamy, Amasha and their sister did not 
know of any country but South Africa. As soon 
as they reached the border of Natal they were 
arrested, prosecuted, declared prohibited immigrants 
and ordered to be deported to India. They 
knocked from pillar to post but no one heard their 
tale of woe. The courts declared that they bad no 
right to open the case. 

About four years ago, one man named Ramnath 
came to my house, Pravasi-Bhawan. m Bihar and 
told me that he was in great trouble and wonld 
commit suicide if he could not return to Natal 
where he had left his wife and children. Ramnath 
hiid left India for Natal with his mother when he 
was only an infant and he was practically like a 
colonial bora Indian. I tried to console him. But 
what consolation could be offered \ He had sold 
away his right of domicile in Natal and there was 
absolutely no possibility of liis ever being permitted 
to reside there. I gave him a letter of introduction 
to Raja Saheb of Snryapura and asked him to give 
up all hope of returning to South Africa. But 
Bamnath was not to be deterred from his purpose. 
He reached Beira in Portuguese East Africa and 
walked all the distance of three to four thousand 
miles to see his wife and children in New Castle ! 
Tlia Dolico got the news. Ramnatii was arrested 
and deported to India ' 

Of the 7,600 and more who have returned 
under the Assisted Emigration Scheme> and all 
of whom pine for the colonial home, not 
more th.in one per cent has been able to 
regain their Union domicile. The bonus, the 
passage, etc., they can never earn in the period 
of three years of grace granted to them 
for the parpose. So, Swami Bh.tir.ici Dsyalji 
warns ns: ’“You can meet these Narayao- 
samies and Ramnaths all over India — scores of 
them are to be found in ilatiabnrz andHowrab.” 

Has the Government of India done any- 
thing for them ? It is to be remembered 
that the indentnred immigration “was 
promoted and controlled by the Govercnient 
and was at no time a voluntary and sponta- 
neous moreraent of the Indian population.” 
Yet, when the Union Government were 
throwing the people away as squeezed lemon’s, 
the Government of India were indifferent 
"Ware have been fought between peoples on 
such issues. Even under the Capo Town 
Agreement the emigrant filled an explicit form 
which contained the following sentence: 

'^Jlhuhistanki Sarkar llindiistan janetcalc 
Iliiiduonla svagata karnclJ ryavaslhn karengi 
aur jo loh kain Kama ckahala lioga unko kam 
(UntuJh dcngi. 


In the day of disillusionment the repatriate 
can nowhere see this helping hand of 
“Hindustanki Sarkar.” Their callousness, 
dilatory methods and red-taptism would not 
allow them to mitigate the sufferings of a 
people whom they have allowed to be ruined 
by a cruel and treacherous Power whom 
they are always too eager to accommodate. 

‘The cry anywhere out of India’ is a 
sufficient indictment of Indians as well. 
The vocal element in Indian political life is 
alive to their sufferings of their brothei-s 
from overseas, but so far they bare made no 
gre.it attempt to make the conditions of life 
suitable to such emigrants. If the village 
communities could be made more tolerant, 
life would be bearable to the new-comer, and 
in a few years, even the colonial born could 
absorbed. But if the Colonies have barred and 
bolted their doors, we too have not flung open 
ours. Here is room for service for the public 
worker. Nearer at home, Sfatiaburz is a dark 
spot on the Swarajist JIunicIpality of Calcutta, 
and the suggestions of Swami Bhawaai Dayal 
on this particular area can be carried out 
without much difficulty. Nor are the con- 
clusioDS of Swamiji at all unreasonable or 
revolutionary. They are simple, moderate in 
tone and straightforward, and may be 
summed up in the words of Pandit Benarsi- 
das Cbaturvedi as follows : 

I. Under no circumstances sliould any repatria- 
tion of colonial Indians be encouraged- 

II. It is most difficult for the returned emigrants 
to settle in India happily. 

III. ‘Colonial bom’ Indians will not be happy 
except in the colonies. This statement of Mahatma 
Gxindhi is qmle true and Jt is a sm to offer aay 
temptations to'the colonial bom tolleave the colonies. 

IV. Tiiose who have married m the colonies 
should not think of coming to India to settle here 
for there is little possibility of their being taken 
b.'ick into their respwtive social organizations. 
Marriage of their children will bo an insoluble 
problem. 

V. From the economic point of view it is very 
disadvantageous for colonial Indians to come to 
India. Certainly thev are much better off there. 

VI. So long as India is not herself free to 
manage her own affairs she is not in a position 
to jriTO any material help to Jier sons overseas. 

VIL Under no circumstance-s should our leaders 
or the Government of India bo a party to any 
comprorai'sc with the South African or any other 
oolouial Government which has for one of its 
objects the repatriation of colonial Indians. 

YIU. 1 can quite realize that, in spite of all our 
warnings, a number of colonial Indians s\-ill ■still 
return to India entirely of their own acconl. ^Vo 
have a duty to perform towards them. To use 
3Ir. Andrews’s words "they must oa no account 
l>e allowed to co to destruction in Uie slums of 
Calcutta and iladras.” 
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The Congress Solution of the 
Communal Problem 

Tlie Working Committee o! tlie Congress 
lias prepared a scheme for the solntion of 
the communal problem and suggested its 
adoption bv the whole country. The Hindus 
of tlie Panjab aud Bengal have not adopted 
it. These Hindus are the most affected by 
the scheme and their representatives have 
subjected it to detailed criticism. But this 
fact need not, as it certainly will not, make 
the members of the Working Committee 
anxious. If the communities in the P.mjab 
and Bengal who have not approved of the 
scheme had been of the Muhammadan 
persuasion, the committee might h.^vo found 
reason for reconsidering the scheme. 

Mahatma Gandhi has written in louug 
India : 

“Ido dare to ask the to 

scheme because it is charged witli the 
of Pandit lladan Mohan Malaviya Nf 

iladliavrao Aney. not to ^cak of f he other Hindu 
members of the Workmg Committoo. 

But the question is, of how raan^y ''commu- 
nally-minded” Hindus in tlio Paojab and 
Bencnl me Pandit Madan Itohan Malaviya, S,t 
Jtadhavrao Aney and tlie other Hindu members 
of To Working Committee the oomcicnco- 
keepers. Weshouldalsoliketo know wliatefforts 
were made by the Working Ooram. tee to study 
The situation in llioso two provinces and to 
Loertain and conciliate the opinion of tbose 
there It may be that most of the 
H ndns in tiiese prorinces are “comniunally- 
m Sded” and Iho Hindu members of the 
Working Committee aro "oationally-ramdod 
i!„t the Workine Committee garo a hearing 
not only to^alionally-rainded” Jtubamraadans 
not only I also to communally- 

'Muhammadans like Maulana Shaukal 

minded the Committee would 

Jeon b tb loScally .and taotically right 

if u had given a hearing to communally- 

minded’ “utterly irreler.nnt to mention 

It may "I f-t^Paadit Madan Mohan 

in this c<>""^,f°“tho leading p.ut in putting 
Malnviya ^ the statement on the coming 

■tstK.&"isa„ed by the Working 


Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha on behalf 
of the Mahasabha in March last fcom Kew 
Delhi— a statement which, though issued by a 
communal body, continues to be the most 
natioual, most non-communal and most 
democratic yet issued by any representative 
body in India. One will have to ascertain, 
therefore, whether tho Pandit was more 
national or more communal at Delhi in March 
than lie was at Bombay in July. 


“As Nearly National As Possible” 

The Working Coraraittee states that its 
suggested solution, though communal in 
appe.araacc. is- yet ns nearly national ns 
possible aud generally acceptable to the 

communities concerned. That it is commun.nl 
in appearance is obvious. To us, it is also 
evident that it is not gcncr.ally acceptable 
to the Hiudu communities in two big Hindu 
minority provinces— though that fact may n0‘ 
count AVe can neither assert nor deny that 
the scheme is as nearly national ns 
because the possibility has reference to tiio 
standard of compromise of the Congress 

Working Committee and to its power ot 
pushing tho compromise to the 

possible verge of nationalism. The Committee 
has declared its readiness to accept a better 
compromise scheme, in the following 
words . 

"Tho Working Committeo li.as t 

going nchemc as a compromiso between Iho I rop . 
Uasoil on undiluted oommunalism and undiln M 
nationalism. Whilst on the one hand Iho »ortmt 
Committee hopos that the 'vliole nation Jill onaoi^o 
tho Boheme, on tho other, it nssiitos those «iio 

^SnSs-'lff-atSirtanco ci .aU 

the pirties concerneU. 

Wc have no doubt that this dcclnr.ation 
has been made in all sinceritj’. But it is 
futile, nevertheless. Tho reasons are obvious. 
The Congress is the only largo rcprcsentatiro 
organization which is non-coranmn.il m its 
dedared ideals. Ho other organi/ation is 
in a position to carry on jWirimrkrs and 
negotiate with communal organizations. &o, 
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who is to prepare an alternative or rival 
scheme ? Moreover, it is difficult to attach 
any definite meaning to the words, “if it 
commands the acceptance of all the parties 
concerned.” The Congress scheme itself 
does not command the acceptance of all the 
parties concerned. And, circurastaaced as 
India is, it is impossible to frame a scheme 
which would command the acceptance of 
all the parties concerned— particularly as 
one does not know what parties the T^orkmg 
Committee has in view. 

Pros and Cons of the Congress Scheme 

Law-court fans and readers of news- 
papers are familiar with the habit of cross- 
examining counsel demanding that witnesses 
should reply either “yes” or “no” to questions 
asked, even though in many cases it may 
not be possible to give such monosyllabic 
answers. Devout followers of the Congress 
are at present in the mood to demand of 
all and sundry such monosyllabic answers 
to the question, “Do you approve of the 
Congress solution of the communal problem ?” 
■Wo arc not in a position to give any such 
answer. Not that our inability to do so 
matters in the least. For wo have no party, 
big or small, powerful or weak, at our back. 
We represent only ourselves. Monosyllabic 
answers being out of the question, we 
propose to make a few comments on the 
Congress scheme. 

We have said before that the most non- 
communal, national and democratic manifesto 
on the consfi’tutionai reforms so far placed 
before the country is that embodied in the 
Hindu ilaliasabha statement of 3Iarch last. 
All other schemes are more or less com- 
munal. Bat wo gladly admit that the 
Congress scheme is an improvement on all 
previons communal schemes. We shall now 
take the different sections and clauses one 
by one. 

1. (a> The article in the constitution relatbg 
to Fundamental Rights shall include a guarantee 
to tlio communities concerned of the protection, of 
their culture®, languagoj. scripts, cdnration. 
profession and practice of religion and religions 
endowments. 

This clause has our approval. Our 
only comments aro two. There is no 
anticipation hero of the need of the growth 
of a common Indi.an culture, nor the 
correspondiug provision therefor. All our 
scripts may in future have to be scrapped 
and a scientific one adopted. We hope this 
2<l-13 


danse will not stand in the way of such 
adoption. 

(b) , Personal laws shall Ife protected by specific 
provisions to be embodied in the constitution. 

This also has our acceptance. The 
personal law of both Hindus and 
Muhammadans allows polygamy on the 
part of males. Will this clause stand 
in the way of making monogamy the 
law of the land, as it is in all western coun- 
tries and as it has been recently made in 
Turkey ? So far as Hindu women at any 
rate are concerned, the laws of inheritance 
are unjust. Will this clause make it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to amend such 
laws ? We find it stated in Webster’s 
Dictionary, “The conception of personal law 
is common to races in the early stages of 
civilization, as the ancient Romans and the 
natives of India to-day; the conception of 
territorial law is a modern European develop- 
ment.” We hope this development will not 
be considered bad because it is European, 

(c) Protection of political and other riahts of 
minority communities in the various provinces 
shall be the concern and be wjthim the jurisdiction 
of the Federal government. 

This is une.xceptionable. 

2. The franchise shall be extended to all adult 
men and women. 

(Kote : The Working Committco is committed 
to adult francins© by the Xaraclu resolution of 
the Congress and cannot entertain any alternative 
franchise. In view, however, of mis.ipprehensiocs 
in some quarters the Committee wishes to make 
it clear that in any event the franchi ®0 shall bo 
uniform and so extensive as, to reflect in the 
efectoraf ro/f the prviporfron m the population of 
every community.) 

We are against the indiscriminate .adoption 
of adult franchise. But, considering the 
state of communal suspicion and bittcrocss 
to-day, we reluctantly agree to its adoption. 

As regards the' aUern.qtiFe of making the 
franchise uniform and so extensive as to 
reflect io the electoral roll tho proportion in 
the population of every community, there 
are several donots. A uniform fwochiso 
may not reflect a communal population 

proportion. Which is the essential condition, 
uniformity of the franchise, or making it so 
extensive as to reflect communal proportion 
Id population? And if both cannot be 
secured, which is to he sacrificed ? 3rorcorcr,. 
it is possible to choose a qualification for 
tho franchise which will give some commu- 
nity proportionally more votei^* th.m its 
populatton ratio. For these reasons, adult 
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{rancliise is Iho simplest and best under the lages n’liich Assam 3lclslims should hare 
circumstances. can be justly or logically withheld from 

^ .fil^torates sliall form the basis of Wie Punjab Hindus ? Sindh Hindus 

future coQstitolion of Gncluding Arya and Brahmo Saraaj people) 
have had to be specially nienthnedf b&canse 


representation 
India. 


This has oUr entire approval. 


(b) That for the Hindus in Sind, the Mnslims 
in Assam and the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
and N.-W. F. P. and for Uindos and 
^uslims in ans’ prormcc where they are less 
than 25 per Cent of the population, seate shall 
be reserved in the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures on the basis of population with the 
right to contest additional seats. 


It will be remembered that at the 
Lucknow Muslim Nationalist Conference, it w.as 
resolved that for Hindu and Muslim minori~ 
ties in all provinces who are leas than 
30 per cent of the population seats shall be 
reserved in the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures on the basis of population with 
the right to contest additional seats. This 
was meant to exclude the Bengal Hindus 
(43.2? per cent of the population according 
to the census of 1921) and the Panjab 
Hindus (30.84 per cent of the population 
according to the same census) from the 
advantages of the resolution. 7?/c Ptvp/e 
of Lahore and others have stated that it is 
believed that at this year’s census tlie PaDj.ab 
Hindus have been found to be less than 
30 percent (about 20 percent) of the popu* 
lation; and so to exclude them somehow 
from any advantage, Dr. Ansari in his prcsi- 
deulialnddressatthe Bengal Nationalist Muslim 
Conference changed “less than 30 per cent 


in 1921 they were 25.4S per cent of the 
population. If 25.48 per cent in Sindh c-m 
have some advantages, is it fair to withhold 
them from the Panjab Hindus, who are at 
present believed to form only 26 percent 
of the population? 

It is in fact unfair to deprive any 
considerable communal minority of any 
advantage which is given to any other 
considerable communal minority. In Bengal 
the Hindus are a minority, though a hig 
minority (43.27 per cent). But its bigness 
may not be able to protect it from 
Muhammadan electioneering onslaughts. For, 
in some districts in the elections to local 
bodies, the Hindus have either secured no 
seats at all or only a very small number of 
seats, out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength in the district. Of course, if no 
communal minorities in any area were to be 
given ,aoy advantages, Bengal Hindus would 
Dot ask for any special provisions for 
themselves. But if communal minorities 
anywhere are to be given advantages, it is 
not right to withhold them from Bengal 
Hindus. 

Though the demand of communal 
Moslems that the Muslim community should 
have 33 per cent of the scats in the Federal 
or Central Legislature, has not been acceded 


of the population” to ''less th.aa 25 per cent to by the iForkiog Committee, yot_ Ibe 
of the population,” and this proportion has clanso under comment may practically 


been accepted by the Congress 5ForkiDg 
Committee. It is to bo regretted that the 
Congress has made itself a party to this 
palpable and deliberate dodge to deprive 
the Panjab Hindus of an adT.antage. 

This redaction of less than 30 to less than 


bring about the same result. 


4. Appoiatraonta shall be made by non-iwrty 
Public Service Commissions which shall 


the inimmum quahficsifions, and whn h sJuiN have 
to the Glhciencj' of the I’uWic Service 


due recanl t- -- --- - 

as well as to tho principle of eipial opportunity 
to all communities for a fair share in tho public 


25 per cent has obliged the Working Comroittco services of the country, 
to mention partrculariy some communities This section is an improvement upon tho 
in some provinces. Let us take some corresponding Lucknow Nationalist Muslim 
/’Timoles. The Muslims in Assam are conference resolution and tho corresponding 
to* have tho aforesaid advaoLigcs. In 1921 provision in Dr. Ansari’s Faridpur presidential 
thev were 28.96 per cent of the population address. The suggestion about non-party 
nnd thev are'now roost probably much more. Public Service Com missions is good. In the 
o= sovpnl lakhs of them have emigrated to course of a speech at a subjects conimittoo 
IssarSom the Bensal disWd of 


sinch In 1021 the Panjab llindns were 
3081 percent of the population, and now 
♦her nto believed to bo somewliore near 
26 per cent Taking these facts into 
consideration, can it bo argued that .advan- 


meetiog of the Hindu provincial conference 
at Bordwan, Mr. Jfadhavrao Aney explained 
the prescription of the ralnimam qualifications 
to mean nothing moro than similar 
prescriptions in tho case of competitive 
examinations, for e.xample. 


where it is laid 
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down that candidates must have passed at 
least the llatrie, the B. A., or some other 
examination : that does not mean that 
candidates of higher qualifications are to be 
excluded. If this is the correct interpretatioD, 
it should be formally stated. Dr. Ansaris 
corresponding provision demanded that 
appointments shall he made according to a 
minimum standard of eflScieney. As that 
was in the mind of a Muslim Nationalist 
like Dr. Ansari, a formal interpretation of 
section 4 would not be superfluous, and 
would set apprehensions at rest. Provided 
that is done, the remaining words of the 
section would be innocuous. 

5. In the formation of Federal and Provincial 
Cabinets interests of minority communities should 
be recognized by convention. 

This we consider to be against the 
principles of responsible democratic govern- 
meat. The choosing of any persons to be 
members of cabinets simply because they 
belong to a particular minority community 
or comroaDd its confidence, though they 
may not command the confidence of the 
House, is a bad form of coraniunalism. 

C. The N.-AV. F. Province and Baluchistan 
shall have the same form of governiucot and 
administration as otlier provinces. 

7» Sind shall be constituted into a separate 
province provided that the people of Smd are 
prepared to bear the financial burden of the 
separated province. 

The N.-W. F. Province can very easily 
have the same form of government and 
administration as other provinces by being 
tacked' on to the Panjab, without any extra 
cost N.-W. F. P. formed part of the Panjab 
before Lord Curzon’s days. Since its 
separation, it has been a deficit province, 
crores upon crorcs having had to bo sunk 
in it The population of this province is 
less than that of some Bengal districts. Yet 
it must have a separate Governor, Legislature, 
etc., at the cost of tho Central Government, 
which means at tho cost of the other 
provinces, who aro all crying out for more 
revenue for “nation-building” departments. 

The constitution of Baluchistan into a 
separate “Governor’s Province” is an 
astounding absurdity. This British province 
has a popuJationof420,4G8! Just think of these 
few people having all the paraphernalia of a 
Governor’s province, and that at the c-xpense 
of the other provinces! 

The proviso about being able to bear its 
own burden, attached to Sindh separation. 


ought to have been attached to the section 
relating to N.-W.P. P. and Baluchistan also. 
As regards Sindh, it should have been laid 
down that the different religious communities 
there are to bear their share of additional 
taxation in proportion to their numerical 
strength. It is not just that the Musalmans 
are to call the tune and the Hindus are to 
pay the piper for the most part. Even at 
present, the Sindh Hindus pay most of the 
taxes. 

In the course of his eulogium on the 
Working Committee's scheme, which produc- 
tion we have not been able thoroughly to 
grasp and therefore to appreciate, Dr. Jlunje 
has said in effect that as Sir. Jairamdas 
Doulatram of Sindh, o Hindu member of the 
Working Committee, has accepted the separa- 
tion of Sindh from Bomb, ay Presidency, the 
Doctor cannot oppose it unless and until 
Sindh Hindus have pronounced their opinion 
on it They have recently done so, against 
separation. Quite accidentally, when we were 
searching the other day for some other papers, 
we came across a small pamphlet entitled 
“Separation of Slodb ; why jt is inadvisable,” 
by Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, sr. l. c. We 
make two extracts from its last two pages, 
7 and 8. 

The greater tho number of Indtan provinces and 
the smaller their size, the easier it is for tho 
Government of India to stimulate provincial 
rivalries and set one province against another and 
thus retain its bureaucratic power. Apart from 
tin’s, the constitution of numerous and increasingly 
autonomous provinces on linguistic and cultural 
bases involves serious risk of accentuating 
difTerences and disintegrating the nation. 

It is my conviction that if India w'cre to-day 
a self-govemiag nation and its relations witfi 
its western neighbours from the llindiikush to 
tho Arabian Sea were not of 'tho best, it would lie 
regarded as a great strategic blunder to break up 
India’s western frontier into small bits of puny 
autonomous governments like those suggested for 
the N.-W. Frontier Province. Baluchistan and 
Siodli. I would koop these strategic frontier tracts 
attached to large provincial governments and thus 
not only improve our arrangements for national 
defence but also give to tho people of those tracts 
a larger share of the benefits of a reformed 
goveniiuent by association with large provinces 
than they can hope to enjoy under a separate 
existence in view of the accepted _ policy of 
differential treatment to minor province.s and 
backward tracts. Any redistribotion we cfloct 
now under the present feeling of sccunty cannot 
easily be iicdoac when wo have our own national 
Government, for territorial readjustments are never 
the work of a day. 

Wo have now come to the last section of 
the scheme, which runs as follows : 
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futiirc constHiition of llio country sliall 
'■ n . Iho residuary powers stiall vest in 
V. -‘i 'nUns units, unless, on furtlior examination 
• ' una to bo asainst tiio lost interests of India. 
We have so often given our reasons for 
, .'*.'>ing the vesting of tlio federating units 
residuary povrers, that we do not 
■Ti’pose to do so again now. We want only 
point out that section 1. clause (cX taken 
With section 8 printed above, may not 
o-'nduco to smooth working. 

AH compromises like the Congress 
^el^omc should be for a definitely fixed 
•'hort period. But in the Congress sclierae 
no such period is mentioned. 

We are not opposed to any and everj* 
compromise. But to be acceptable, a com- 
promise ought to be ba«ed on some uniformly 
applied and applicable principles, which the 
Congress scheme is not in all its parts. 

In the League of Nations Minorities 
Treaties, there is no reservation of seals in 
legislatures for minorities. In this respect 
the Congress scheme goes against what may 
li 0 rightly considered the collective political 
wisdom of most of the free nations of the 
World 

It is a good feature of the Congress 
scheme that it does not favour the perpetua- 
tion of communal majority rule in any 
province. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee 

Additions have been recently made to 
the raenibersliip of the Federal Structure 
sub-Corumittee. But whilst communal 
Muhammadan representation has been 
strengthened, not a single Nationalist 
:\Inhammadnn has been •nominated to it. 
This sliows the Government’s bias against 
■Muhammadan nationalism and prepossession 
in favour of Jluhammadan separatism. 

The “representation” of women in the 
Round Table Conference has been from the 
start very inadequate. This defect ought to 
have been remedied. Wedonot know whether 
inovo Indian ladies will be nominated to the 
Oonfercico. Iral obv.ouslr Sirs Sarojini 
Saidu oi.sM to hove boon nominated lo ,h„ 
Federal Struclnrc snb-Oommittee ; as, besides 
S tlio most famous Indian Lady ,n (he 

thcic is more than adcqu.ito 
Whilst nresentaliou of the communal 

S‘ammadTn"’?ilwpoint. snob provLsion in 


the case of the communal Hindu viewpoint 
has alw'ays been and continues to be utterly 
inadequate. So far ns the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee is concerned, even in the 
enlarged sub-Committee there is no one to 
place before it the Hindu Mabasabha point 
of view. 

But perhaps the most glaring and the 
most unjust omission is that not a single 
subject of any Indian State has been nomina- 
ted to the sub Committee to place before 
it the Indian States’ people’s point of view. 


The States’ People’s Week 

The General Secretaries of the Indian 
States' People’s Conference have published 
the outlines and programme of the celebra- 
tion of the Indian States' People’s Week, 
from which we make the following e.'itract : 

It has been decided to celebrate (he first week 
of August ns the States’ People’s Week m four 

K ivioccs m natliiawar. Gujarat, JIaharaslitra and 
mUay. The second Meek of August will l>c 
ceieoratcd m the States of Rajputana and Central 
India, the tJiird week in Dio Punjab and Ons*.! 
States aM tlie fourth week in the South India 
States- TJie prosrammo for tho week Mill be the • 
enrolment of members of the Conference and 
getting signatures of tho peoples of the States 
m the roaes-memonal to be submitted , to , thq 
CoDgress President. Meetings wiU bo held, if 
necessary, to propagate tlio objects of the Con- 
tereoce. explain its resolutions and suppoit its 
minimum demands. A manifesto has been prepared 
by the authorities of (he Conference M-luch lontos 
supjiprt from Dio public opinion of the Morld for 
the legiliDiate demands of the people of the States, 
llie manifesto Mill he signed bv all prominent 
workers of the States’ People andM'ill bo distributed 
biwdcast, A mass tiieraorial has been drafted 
wjneh supports the demands of the Conference 
for (he fundamental rights of the people of the 
States to l-o embodied m the future constitution 
of India, for the provision of an appeal to the 
rcderal Court for anj’ breaches of these rights 
and for the representation of the people of the 
States dircetiv bv election on the Federal 
I«ri<5lafure. This memorial is to be addressed to 
tho President of tho Congress and Mill be signed 
by hundreds of thousands of people residing in. 
and hailing from. States. The provincial otticcs 
nre making arrangements to enlist merabers of 
fho ConfcrcDW) from States under their rospcctivo 

J urisdictions. The services of devoted volunteoi's 
live been rc<iiu«itioncd by the central oflice for 
(ho purpo'-e of celebratitg the Week. 

This celebration is a very timely more, 
and deserves the active support of all friends 
of tho Indian States. 
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The Panjafa States’ People’s Conference 

Sardar Sardul Siagh Caveesbar was 
arrested at the Paojab States’ People’s 
Conference, for the offence, we must believe, 
of indulging in an oral controversy with the 
Magistrate as to whether the conference 
was or was not a public meeting J The 
Sardar said that it was not, as admission 
was restricted to those who had obtained 
cards for the purpose ; whereas the Magistrate, 
who wanted to enter and make others enter 
without a card, was of a contrary opinion. 

The Conference was subsequently declared 
an unlawful assembly and dispersed, on the 
alleged ground that there was apprehension 
of a breach of the peace. Who were feared, 
or rather expected, to be the peace-breakers, 
we are not told, though that is the essential 
point In order that the dispersal of a 
meeting may be legally justified, it should 
be shown that its organizers and m^'inbers 
are or are likely to become an unruly mob 
whose intention is to break the peace. If 
nay opponents of theirs, whether hired or 
not, seek to create a disturbance, it is the 
duty of the police and the executive to 
enable the organizers of the meeting to 
carry on, not to disperse it. If this role 
were not followed but its opposite, every 
meeting, however peaceful and harmless, 
would He at the mercy of hooligans, of tbo 
official or non-official variety. 

Mr. Araritlal Thakkar of the Servants of 
India Society, .afiectionately called Thakkar 
Bapa’ [Father Thakkar] in his province for 
his character, beneficent achievements and 
age, was chosen to preside at this conference. 
In his very ably argued and soberly worded 
address, he showed that the Princes liavc 
made no sacrifices by agreeing to join an 
All-India federation. 

This is no longer a matter of controversy, for 
the memorandum prepared by the special 
organization of the Princes' Chamlier admits this 
in terms. To those princes who feared lest their 
joining the fcileration would involve too heavy a 
sacrifice of their sovereignty, the memorandum 
cir«^ the oF'Cnncc in private, which however 
lias tK?en made public by an enterprising journal 
m Bombay, that the fe<lenil list of subjects which 
has been drawn up by the Sankey Committee 
contains not a single subject over which the states 
cverciso any kind of control at present. .The 
memorandum therefore savs to the nitine, pnnccs 
in ciTect ; “Ko doubt wo have oar«elvcs indnlgcd 
in a crousc at 'he Hound Table Conference that 
the Fo<.ieration cuts too largo a hole in oor 
Bovorcign po^'Crs. but their exalted and nnexalted 
liighncNBes would be very muth miatakon if they 
took this senously and refused to come into the 


Federation. AH this lament about sacrifice at Hte 
Conference was meant for, the consumption of 
British India, so that British India wonld not 
force upon them the democratic ideas which it 
hogs to its bosom. Our talk served its purpose 
too; with its aid we were able to resist aOr 
inroads upon our real internal sovereignty which 
some of the British Indian politicians would 
otherwise have made, and we shall enter into the 
Federation now without the least impairment of 
our powers.” 

Hr. Thakkar believes that “the federation 
that IS now proposed not only does not make 
the pnnees give up any powers wliich they possess 
at present, but makes it possible for them to 
obtain a share in the control of matters which 
they have already surrendered to the Government 
of India for administration.” 

This would not be a matter for concern to 
the people in the States, if the new powers 
secure to the sfates would be exerci&ed by 
popular representatives instead of by the autocratic 
rulers. But both the chambers of the federal 
legislature are, m so far as the states’ representa- 
tives are concerned, to be composed of their 
Domioecs, if the princes sochoose. which means that 
the princes and not their subjects will be the 
beneficiaries of the great improveraent that will 
come about in the position of the states as a 
result of feleratioo. the peop'e of the states 
remaining just where they are. 

Mr. Thakkar desires, as all modern free- 
dom-loving men must, that the states’ 
representatives at the federal legislature 
sbonid he elected by their people. Ho has 
shown convincingly that the Princes would 
lose nothing by such a method. He has 
also shown that, if the states’ representatives 
were not chosen by their people, not onlj' 
would the States’ people be handicapped in 
their struggle for liberty, but that nomina- 
tion by the Princes would be equally hurt- 
ful to the interests of British India and 
galiiDg to her self-respecL Responsibility at 
the Centre in the Sankey type of federation 
would in practice be no responsibility at all 
Mr. Thakkar, therefore, urges the representa- 
tives of British India at the Round Table 
Conference to insist in an unflinching manner 
upon the election of the States' representa- 
tives by the States’ people. 

The People of the Indian States do not 
desire the federal idea to be frustrated. All 
that they desire is That the federation .should 
be of the genuine type: 

(1) that it should comprehend not merely 
sobiects which the princM no loeger toalroJ. i-Jt 
all subjects of real ail-India concern; 

(21 that e!<x;(ed rerre<enfativc? of the j^fJe 
should sit in the federil legislature ; ... 

<31 that fundumAnfal rights of < 2 tizcrt‘hip 
should lo guaranteed by the federal ccuftitutioa 
and should le enforced by the federal judicmry : 
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(1) Uiat resiilua! powers ehonld vest in the 
jouera! government and not in tJio eoTCroraents 
of tliQ provinces and the states : 

, u'l) tliat the federal trovernmont should cxerdse 
1 iKhts of paramountcy over tlio states’ governments 
so long as these are not brought under popular 
control. 


An Indian Airman 

Birnjmadhav Gupta, a young Indian 
student, who is now studying mechanical 
and electrical engineering at Hamburg in 
Germany, joined the North German Plying 
Club and learnt aviation there. lie bas 





Birajuiadhav Gupta and Jus coHeagu^ 
Girajmadhav is seen at the wtrerao left 

noiv 'won lliis institution’s prelirainarj- 
ceitiflcalo OS on nirnion and te been 
permitted to wear its ^Id-crested cap. 

Tagore Week in December Next 
The Tosoro SeptuoBenory celebrations 
^ -HnA }n=: decided to celebrate the 
S con> lelinr tbo 70th yeor ol 1* 
^ ‘Lri i;fn durin" the last week ofDocem- 
J'TnS in a manner befitting and bringing 
^ \ h?? manv-sided genius and achievemenb. 
out his m* y literary conferences in 


and a purse to the poet, a garden party to 
meet the poet, a Rabindra-Jayanti MeIn or 
Tagore Septuagenary Fair, consisting of an 
Exhibition, Amusements, Sports, Games, 
Athletics and Popular Lectures, and publi- 
cation of the “Golden Book of Tagore” and 
a similar volume in Bengali- 

At the Exhibition arrangements are to be 
made to exhibit Rabindranath’s paintings ; 
available manuscripts of bis works ; difForent 
editions of his works ; translations of his 
works in many different languages of the 
world, which would fill many shelves ; works 
on Rabindranath in Bengali, English, French, 
German and other languages; portraits, 

sketches and photographs of the poet at 

different periods of his life and of his activi- 
ties during bis tours in the East and the 
West , gifts and presents to the Poet from 
different countries of the world, which would 
be a unique collection of great interest: works 
of arts and crafts by the students of 

Kala-Bhavan (Arts College), Sri’Bhnran 

(Women’s College), and Sri-Kikelan iBural 
Reconstruction Institute) of Visva-Bharatl ; 
Bengali art products and artistic home 
industries, old and new, collected from the 
entire province ; and pictures of the Bengal 
school of painting. 

Sir J. C Bose, the President of the cele- 
brations committe, who is now the oldest 
personal friend of the poet living, has suggest- 
ed that the committee shonid publish a 
volume of selections from his poems to hr 
■iclcdrd and tUmtratid by the ibef liiinsdf. 
Should Rabindranath Tagore agree to and 
be able to carry out this proposal, it would 
be a memorable production. 


Rabindranath's Birthday in Paris 
Institiit do Civilisation ludienno of Paris 
celebrated Rabindranath’s 70th birthday at u 
nicoting attended among others by some of 
tlie most distinguished authors, savants 
and citizens of France. The signatures of 
many of those present at the meeting who 
have sent their greetings to him can bo 
easily made out; for instance, those of S. 
Charl6ty, Comtesse do Noailles, Madame 
L6vy, Sylvain Lf'vy, A. Foucher, Mmo. 

Fouclier, .Tules Bloch, Paul Pelliot, Ivan 
Stchoukine, etc. It is interesting to note that 
AIndame Levy has signed her name as 
j)idi-ma, because wlien she was at Santi- 
niketan with her husband Prof. Sylvain 
Jjcvy, she was called didi-vta (grandma) by 
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the little childrcQ there. The Indian ladies scripts or in Eoman script. These can be 
and gentlemen present at the meeting have made oat bj' their friends and relatives in 
signed their names either in their vernacular different provinces of India. 
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■ Files of Old Benoali Newspapers 
Mr. Brajendra. Nath Banerji '!>■?“ 

historical rcse.archcs and 
readers of the Modem Renew ore familiar, 
htw Inpascd in writing » 

Vernacular Press tt” Modmi 

much obliged it any xeaut, .. A 

Bcviciv, who happens P ' kindly 
bf tlio following newspapers, will kinaiy 

allow him to consult . ig5i_52) 

]. Sumachar Durpun (1840-41, looi 

2 Sumachar Cliundrika 
3' Sambad Provakar 

4. Gyananweshun 

5. Sumbad Bhaskar 
0. Education 

7 Hindu patriot (1853-56) 

8. Somprakash (first 3 years) 

An Explanation 

Sister j/odl™ "jtSo''haruig 

own hand, ™ ; ^siy published. But wo 
had been 91611”™? ^ P ..jOo Ship of 
regret to bo inb’™? i,or ''Studies 

Flowers 1“ ,? „,5 0 and the arlicio in 

an Eastern Honio. Blnm « 

our current ,yo apologize to the 

i^bli&tiafbooh-nd that periodical 

”'=‘“:r":"balfber:ang«inarF 

Hccenlly J? I„aian states, sncl. 

disturbances in several j,,, Mysore 

' Kashmir, “ ore groatir to be 

nnd Rowa etc. iwest ^ njav not be 

regretted. Their r • ^Jj,y case. B«t not 
to discover in 

only in ^ciy recent been brought 

of the?e distnrbaDces Accidcid 

about by that uy falsIfyinPe ^7 

::'”,ahr“.nea” ^'-'^nSln' 

siL^ho 

!.'race’’,“"aif sb*i <» '.av;e bf n dim ^0 be^ 

•"f die S' a SarSamaiadan cn„aict 


in a Tillage in tliat State. The Kallais aro a - 
Hindu casta there and are lieavllj- indebted 
to tho Mnssalinan money-lenders. Islam 
forbids usury. But Peshawans in and out- 
side Calcutta in Bengal are among the womt 
usurers in the country. Endently, they 
have their duplicates in tho Southern 

Presidency. . 

Over and above some immediate ana 
exciting cause or other, it is ‘ 
that the disturbances in the Indian Btates 
are due to tho general discontent among tne 
people there. Such discontent may or may 
not be directly political or administraliTe 
in their origin. But in the last resort m- 
di.-enous governments, if not foreign govern- 
ments too. are responsible for social ana 
economic maladjustments also, particularly 
wimn They are aiitoerat.e For, if autocrats can 
do whatever they like for their own P' 0 ‘«“C. 
why can’t they do wliat they like for raa“'“r 
.all classes of tlieir subjcels enlightened , 5 
prosperous nod happy 

Agrarian Troubles in U. P. 

It a meeting of l.isniis (oultivntors' hold 
on tho 20lh July last in Pindra Mff 
Benares). Babn rimishottamdas Inndon sam. 

A covoroinenl rained on in tlio jato^'l^-.m 
the rwlo would not toleralo surb a Jn't", | 
on Ibo army and the admmislratioa and 

not continue tlio cMslcncc of a social at™ 
which "•a<> based on glanns lendlord*. 

miSicc. lie was not an onemy of too™; 
Ho ivatilod tliom also to co-onor.ato 
ment of Swanii. They pliould entertain no . 

thes- could not bo allowed to 
tenants and to monoiwh^o the ^d 'hiW^ 
the earth. Tliey should bo cheerfully Jn 

mako eacrificcs , tint would help. «n 

moral uplift, while bcnditmg their poor conntrj 

™"i;ow prices of grains hail made, it imposrib’o 
Inatf?r®oMsa." in a ln?Po number oi 
bSr- T!.e’'’',”r?oe ' 0 ? 

rn,oiri« into the allrerd orowSMon imwliscd b.^ 
Urd'orfs “"d “^™™"7„‘l„,cral.lo Bt.alo of things 

distri^ 4h i „^a)!owclto continue long, but 
and could not uc a revenue and rent and 

of the year. 
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A non-official resolution rclatio" to tbo 
agrarian situation in tho U. P. was moved 
last roontli in tho U. P. Council by Rai 
Rajeswar Bali in an able and lucid speech. 

.The demand fora committee to determine the 
principles on which rent and rovenne should be 
readjusted was accepted by tho Financo ilember 
on behalf of the Government. But he opposed the 
hret part of tho resolution that any consideration 
should be shown to tho zaraindars in respect of 
their revenue payments for 1333 fash winch lias 
just now ended. No division was, however, 
challenged when the resolution was declared 
earned by the deputy president. 

In the coarse of his speech Rai Rajeswar 
Bali said ; 

If the zemindars had not been able to collect 
oven half of their demand, tho question was whe- 
ther it was fait that tho Government should insist 
on payment of tho whole of tlictr revenue. During 
the budget session the Finance ilember had 
accepted a formula that the Government would 
not make an attempt to collect raoro tlian a fair 
a and reasonable proportion of the collections made 
by zemindars as land revenue. If the assessment 
was 45 percent with tho ccssos, a zomiodar could 
not be reasonably expected to pay the full demand 
out of his 50 per cent collections leaving only 5 
psr cent for himself. After all they liad establish- 
ments and many c.xpenses which were not per- 
sonal. Ail their obligations could not bo met out 
of the 5 per cent left to them- 

As president of the Zemindars’ conference 
at Rne Bareli, the same speaker observed: 

Forces of lawlessness and disorder got tho 
upper hand in some districts: and people who 
posed as Congress volunteers openly attempted to 
excite the mob mentality against the zemindars. 
At some places, the zemindar’s property was 
threatened with destruction, at others, vioienco was 
openly preached against him or lus Earindas: and 
in ray district one zemindar and one Ziledar were 
.actually murdered. Tho zemindar was to bo openly 
insulted and he was to be disobeyed even when 
he asked the villagers to extinguish a fire which 
had broken out in the neighbouring village and 
which was imperilling the lives and property of 
their owm people. Tiie local Congress Committees 
let loose forces which they could not, and in 
most cases would not, control, and that the 
zemindars were generally more the oppressed than 
the oppressors. 

■We have tried to give above some idea of 
the tenants’ and the landlords’ versions of the 
caso within the limits of our space. Imparfial 
men belonging to the United Provinces may 
bo able to ascertain by extensive tonring 
who ato most to blame for the present 
situation — the kisans, or the zemindars, 
bearing in mind all the while the fact that the 
world economic depression which has affected 
the whole of India was not brought about 
by either patty in particular. Outsiders like 


ourselves may be allowed to make only a 
few general observations. 

In tho present crisis the landlords ra.ay 
not have been able to make adequate collec- 
tions from tho tenants in tho U. F. or other 
provinces of India. But it will be conceded 
that their income in normal yearj? leaves 
a margin for savings. Hence, they ought 
to be in a position to tide over difficulties in 
abnormal years. If any of them have no 
savings or are in debt in addition, the 
profligacy or imbecility of themselves or of 
their ancestors may be mainly responsible 
for that deplorable fact. Profligacy and 
imbecility cannot, however, demand charitable 
consideration. 

As reg.ards tho tenants in the U. P., it is 
difficult to say definitely what small percentage 
of them is generally above and what large 
percentage is below the margin of subsistence. 
But it appears to be a fact that even in 
normal years they are just able to exist. 
Henco in abnorm.al years it should not be 
a matter for surprise if they reach the limit 
of patience or if their friends among the 
intelligenteia are not able to hold the balance 
quite even between them .and tho landlords. 
Not that we advocate or extenuate any 
deliberate bias or partiality, or zemindar- 
baiting. What we mean is that it is normal 
hnman benevolence to lean towards the 
hereditary drudges rather than tow.ards the 
hereditary idlers. 

Temperamentally and as a matter of 
reasoned conviction, we are against methods 
of violence. Bnt landlords in India, as 
elsewhere, must choose between two alter- 
natives— being bought out or being pushed 
out ; for land nationalization is looraiag on 
the not very distant horizon. 


Retrenchment on the Railways 

The attitude of the Government towards 
industrial disputes in the past has generally' 
been that of unconcerned spectators, what- 
ever loss, trouble or inconvenience they 
might cause to the public. Hence tlio 
decision of the Government of India to 
appoint a court of inquiry to consider and 
settle the differences between the Railway 
Board and the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation in reiafion to the question of 
retrcDchment on the r.-iilways, is a welcome 
departure. This decision ought to have 
come much earlier than now, earlier than 
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tho rail^vaymen’s threat of a general state. 
The successful working of all undertakings 
depends partly on the contentment and 
alacrity of tho workers. They shoidd not, 
therefore, be driven to the stage of using 
threats of any kind. Moreover, wl at is 
done under pressure is not “ 
dignified as what is done voluntarily. Tills 
may have been one of the reasons why the 
Uabour Commission has suggests that 
Tero may bo a caso for the appoiutiuent 
of a tribunal oven it there is I'jtlo danger 
of disturb,ance and no olain^ant demand for 

“‘TubUe ‘’^er^vfc s“'in’'Mf are notoriously 

jrfower'^triiS:. 

too much and the ‘ower 

Whom ' toefare, “reTrenehmenl tecomos 

necessary, the j’jJcs ’of the tiiglicr 

shonU go at once Bul^.tlm^ 
authorities had * mo- had been, 

men. This 30,000 more 

’^T’leal to tiiousands of more 

men, at least necessary to 

men. than ^ore ely 

work the always. Th s^is 
Supposing, j consequent rodnction 

slackness of traffle '°5„o‘ to economic 
of tho miraber of Irains. redaction 

depression «11 ?'[" *’’“ be elTeeled 

in tho establishments redaction 

nilhout loss of nminly among 

should be iJnd to mouth rather 

those who livo from comfort, 

than araon.g tho™ who somethiiig 

nay, even lu Id^m /"?, “r not he hard o 
for the rainy day, i^^^ - easy to 

understand, but it “u norkcre 

liistity. A® ™ay the bread frora the 

must mean t‘'i-'"”,on(|00 of their dependents 
nioiiths of should never he done 

also, such a lbi“C ' ahs„I„lelr .n<''n'?'T' 

unless proved to no nntish- 

•’"H "ra-, \h?t so many men can ho 
terms of 

re,e'.^Seo"oy’?b?foou‘r?Mtoqiiliy. 

"’"’"‘\'Tcd"''m-c:atcd;r by c<rf* 

„..d“r;Ea?l o'ive 'that the people of 


the North-Vestern Frontier Prorinco want 
the same form and kind of government 
and administration as tho Governor s 
Provinces” would have. With this desire 
we have every sympathy. This desiro 
can be fulfilled in two ways: one. 
by civing their Province the status ot a 
“Governor’s Province” with .all its para- 
phernalia ; the other, by amalgamating it 
with the Panjab. The report of the ^orth- 

Westem Frontier Province Subjects Ooramitteo 

states that “a coramou view expressed before 
us by the non-official witnesses was . . . Wat, 
if the Central Government were not ready to 
grant a subvention that would place the 
inhabitants of the provmco in respect oi 
government activities on a leasonablo equality 
with the Panjab. they had no objection to 
amalgamation with the Panjab.” But it would 
appear that the Government of India s recent 
heavy borrowings in London at high rates o 
interest werea myth. Itwould also seem tn«, 
all talks of retrenchment and tho 
retronchment committee’s activities, too. were 
perfect mytlis. What is a fact is that tno 
coffers of tlie Government of India arc luu 
to ovcrIlowiDg. after meeting all the ra«ous 
requirements of the people of J, ^ js 

anxious to make tho ^.•\\. r* pivinc 

full-fledged Governor’s ono 

it a permanent annual idea 

„„d n Imlf croro of rupees. ‘S 

of rc-amalgamation with the Panj‘ 
not been seriously considered. to 

Tho latest political maxim would appear lo 
be. you may call tho tunc but need not paj 
the piper, provided you arc what you arc. 

\Vc have a shrewd suspicion that, as u c 
Congrv^s liad at Karachi and recently again 
nt Bombay agreed to tho 
N-W. F. P. into a ••Governors I;ro'>«ct. 
Vrid as tho people of that province lad 
clearly manifested pro-Congress tendencies, 

the Oovcrnmeiit could not afford to be out- 
douc by the Congress in generosity to that 
rSJion-alboit at the general taxpayers 

expense 1 ^ 

Mahatma Gandhi and Rne Textiles 
from Lancashire 

It is said tbnt 51;. Horace Alexander 

has Wjre-cd a Jiopo' that if Mr. Gandhi 
could be shown the misery in wliic i 
-hire textile operatives of the mills wliieh 
Sport poods to India, lire, ho might agree to 
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allow Lancashire to sell the finer qualities 
in the Indian market, as Indian mills do not 
produce similar things. We have no such 
hope, or rather, fear. Mahattna Gandhi knows 
that India does not want any foreign textile 
at all, wbetl)er fine or coarse. There was a 
time when we made all the fine and coarse 
textiles we required, and we shall bo able 
to mate them still. It does not, moreover, 
require greater intelligence and patriotism 
than the Slahatma fortunately possesses, 
to perceive that the fine stuffs of Lancashire 
would displace some of the coarse stuff of 
India. 

“Lead us not into temptation,” 3Ir. Horace 
Alexander, with your fine stuff. 


The Aga Khan and Lancashire 

JInulana Shaukat Ali’s threat that if tho 
Hindus would not accept his terms, be 
would conclude a treaty with the Eoglisli 
(had be not done so already ? ) and mako 
nTrnngemcnts for selling their cluth, has not 
been forgotten. An English public ‘servant’ of 
India has written that as the Hindus had re- 
solved not to trade with Britain, Britain should 
trade with Moslem India through the Moslem 
port of Karachi. This bears a family bke- 
ness to Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s demand that 
there should be a 3tusUm State in India 
which would include Sindh, BaUichistao, 
N.-W. F. Frovinco and the adjoining districts 
of the Panjab. Now comos the news that 
tiie ImaiD of a mosque in London has 
announcod that a corapanj' has boon pro- 
jected to soil Lancashire goods in India with 
His Racing Highness the Aga Khan as its 
great patron and director. I.ong Htc 
H. Rac. ll.’s patriotism and statesmanship ! 


Bengal lute Bill “Killed” — 
though there was no bloodshed. 

By Gl votes to 18 tho Bcnff.al Council rejcctcil 
the motion of Dr. N. C. Sen-Qupti to refer the 
Bonsai Jnto Bill of 1931 to a select eommiitee. 

The British group and tho Moslem group 
combined with the Government in opposing the 
motion, with the result that the Bill w.as ‘Liffcd.’ 

The object of the Bill wa-s to secure tho reguLv 
lion of the total area of land cultivated with jatc 
through tho .agency of union l>oards according to 
tho directions of a I'cntra! betml to be .set up for 
tlie nnrp'se. 

The .Ifmister in charge opposcil tho motion, as, 
in his opinion, the bill ^r.^s improcticaWe. }lc 
further suggested intensive propag-imb in mralareas 


for tho purpose. The Jtinister asked the iion. 
member to wait, as die Government of India had 
taken up tho question of setting up a central 
committee which would bo charged with the duty 
of looking after (he mtere.'jfs of the jute industry 
from the field to the factorj-. 

The Britishgroup represent those who want 
to make money by buying raw jute cheap, 
and the Moslem group are supposed to 
represent the jnte-growers (most of whom 
are Moslems) whose interest lies in getting a 
proper price for their produce by limiting 
the area to be cultivated according to the 
demand. So there ought not to have been any 
unholy combination between the two groups : 
but in fact there was. 

As for the bill being impracticable, it was 
not beyond human ingenuity to make it 
“practicable” through a properly constituted 
select committee. As regards intensive 
propaganda, can the Minister bold out any 
hope that the propagandists will not be 
treated as H. M.’s guests in Buxa Fort ? 
Lastly, as regards the proposed central 
committee, it is expected tbi^t, if it materializes, 
it will favour the factory rather than tho 
field. 


Bengal Stale Aid to Industries Bill 

The Bcng.il Legislative Council this afternoon 
pass^ tho State Aid to Industries Bill 1931 
introduced by the ilmister, Mr. K. t-. M. Kaniqul. 
Tho object of the bill is to obtain statutory powcis 
to enable state aid to bo given , for the purpose 
of eocourasiQS the cottige industries. The Minister 
congratulated tho House on the addition of tlic 
bUl .and statod that it would satisfy popular 
demand. 

Yes, if the State actually gives money to 
/toncsi and capable entrepreneurs. 


The Best Protection for Minorities 
In tbo course of a recent debate in tho 
British IIoQso of Commons, Coh Wedgwood 
said : 

Tlic best protection for a minority is a veto on 
a common roll. MTiat protects tho Catholic nimority 
here, what protects the Jewish minonfy here, is 
tho fact tli.at tho Jews and the C,it)io]Jcs have votes 
for every member of this House. If the C.atholics 
and tho Jews luad communal rcprc<enla(ion in 
this House, their protection would l-c inJiailoIr Je-A 
1 am perfectly certain tlut tluit is so. and th.it the 
ordinary Indian nationalist, knowing th.tt to l>e 
so. ,Tvks for a common roll, cot only l>ecau?e it 
is democratic but Iteciuse it is. in fact, the lie-t 
protection for minorities. 
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Allatinliad and Calculla Unlvnrslllca 


Ai,».MiMi\it, July ‘JJ. 

It it jpimilM iliat tlu‘ antiiiAl li'ock tfrant of 
nl-iut »*.. VJKMKVJ clwn hy Hio (lovprnmcnt lo 
iho AlhlnKul Univorhity. In^ l-wn rrj!«ic«l . iliw 
yijxr hy U<. f»f 'X") in viow o( tlio finaiiml cnsj-t 


The Calcutta University 1‘o'^H'ratluate 
Depirtment-i tencli n imich larser number of 
hlu.loiits than the Allahabatl University. \ci 
the latter’s roliiml pr.int amounts to nbmil 
Ks. li.in.OOO. Calcutta nyouU thutik its stars if 
it ctmlJ pot this rcducctl sum. 


fears of this kind «lo little fre-lit to Gandhi, an.! 

fan have JiUlo real luottledue of Iho m.iiL an. 

their torelKxlinKs at Ictsl undcr-L-uidahle. 

Wo do not think the Jfahatnia could or 
would compromise in any essentials, though 
ho might rightly agree to some temporary 
“ndjustmenLs" in mutter, which aro not 
o^ential. But let us liear the conclusion ot 
tlio lies'. John Haynes Holmes. 


Bengal Hindu Conference- 


The Bengal Hindu Conference, held at 

Ii„rJ>viin llii-i year, damned ""j 
sniution ot llio communal iiroWcm ivith 
Wul nraiw in one of its resolutions, and 
liassed one or livo more noiitical 
lint most ot llio resolutions, ivliicli luro 
minv related to non-political subiccls The 
addresses nt llio Chairman ot 
committee and llio Pros, dent. boll, ot the 
Vaisliyn caste, dealt mainly "jin non 

nolitiMl subiccts. Theso arc good fcigns For. 

thonch wo do not minimize tlio 

, SnKrie;^h;&3r£?5U 

•;^frac"te™ iXlleJlual ry“n 

:?"^'rt;"surv?vT'«n’f'iKivc and serro 


;'";ecrto"m.rtdvT «nd tliri 
be noted Ibat, 


It i. to bo noleu u.^, 
is eomparntircl} . slioned 

orKanlzors ot rue 


organirivi' 
commendable zeal. 


"Will Gandhi Compromise i 


in Russia, ^ has article with 


i" '"■'"•’;vhiob hreS sn‘“ article with 
Cllicaco, af which wo cel ?n 

‘rvanT • 

“ R^dh^uiclina ‘“Gai.i‘bo'*'S5sS'',?Ko 


It Is to 1« remembored that Gan^ i. I > 
hlalemnanMiip as consitmmate as his heroism is 
Mihlime. lias now leil India to a ''Km 

a mao loss fstrom: than him-=elf must o'd out Jh 
svhat ho a-ls is granted tor tocim is no* 
ooinmitled to tho oaii'c of freedom, a 

Amonca was fo wmmittrd m the Hevolutioa 
War. After lioliore. and the Boclara on of m 
dependence, and the niiring of. the national 
iho nation cannot retreat even if sho srould. 
has put her hand to the plow. 
back- After all that lias happcDOd, that ^ 
iKjcn procl-aimed. all ‘hat. Im b<»n eunct^. 
would Ifoeomc the iaiiirhmg-sloc^k ;f she 

and tho contemptuous Joko of Vel a 

should uko loss than sbh.it sho lias set out to cam. 
Worse Ilian this hy any policy of h®r 

turreadcr. slio would become the 
own people. Her mart>rs would 
tiicir craves llm tears in her myriad P*^ ^ jj 
III© blood OD her countless paving stones, woui^ 
find tongues to chmour tlicir rep^'w^. y 
IS to survive at all. sjie must FUtJJT®'! whole- 
worthy of her aause. faitlihil to ho.r 
IQ son!. If not in l>odv. Of all hnng m . . 
the Mahatnu must seo and know tins wet, « 
therefor© wiH not fonjct it. , , jssno 

Hut not India alone but the -annot l-e 

hero ’ There .me some ‘hlnss ‘hat for 

compromi-red Ihe freedom of a MUOn « j j 
it IS either free or it. is no The soui 

people IS another, for it is either ^-iher. for 
tnii The sanctity of a. cause *s still ano^r.^^j^j 
it IS eitlicr served, or it is not ^ and 

lias won the allegiance .“touched 

women outside his own J Kliat higher 

by Ills own nation-iUstio ‘Wuso. lliroiUi tim u 
cause of love, and p^uliarly 

which, alono m lustorj-, ho has made bo pw ^ 
his own. Ho 13 to-day thoguarfian of tins mn 
cause of the spirit, as well he ^vill sit as 

of India When ho Bits 'his own l-md 

SThifSS- And it 

Sn^nKpuit jo mi-vcr •toehA 


(otlhcorains |e„,„ 3 jpon lUe Iliitisn. ••“U 

to cornpromitc “i ..q .iyo over the for 

thus m uP'Pje'r ptllant souls' .hare sulTcred Md 

Sam iSdS TiSp "■>'» Pb"'®'' I”*'"''™ 


■"■iT^S; Camw "To' p’Sv fo"r"him who is noj 
„.th “pp !"';, worlilfs .Mshhl'W 'Sfr.Mnd 


hast. 
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Sir Victor Sassoon Leaves India 


Sir Yictor Sassoon, Chief of Messrs. 

K. D. Sassoon and Co., which is one^ of the 
biggest industrial and commercial hrras lo 
India, has decided to shift the scene of 
his business activities to China. In his 
opinion India in the near future will cease 
to be a suitable investing ground for 
outside capital. In China, on the other 
hand, the foreign business man is welcome 
and there is plenty to do also m that 
rejuvenated oountry. Of course the main 
cause of the “decadence” of India from the 
foreign business man’s point of view is the 
current antagonism of Indians to foreigners. 
This may be due to the fact that, although 
India is tugging mightily at her chains, 
she is not yet free. This struggle has not 
made her attitude towards foreigners very 
sweet But the history of India has 

always shown the Indians to be amazingly 
tolerant of foreigners and foreign institutions. 
The present dislike of foreigners, therefore, 
is the direct outcome of India s subjection. 
SSio has also been shamelessly exploited 
by her political lords in the ecooomic 
wav. That is why we find foreign 

' rntrcprencurg looked at with suspicion in 
India. One never knows who is who 
among foreigners in India. A missionary 
might be in secret harbouring military 
motives. A military man or a Government 
odicial may be secretly ^or openlv^ helping 
the economic exploitation of India, a 

tradesman may be a believer m political 
oppression. This difficulty of distinguishing 
between the good and the evil type of 
foreigner has placed all foreigners under 
suspicion. Wlien India becomes free, things 
mav change greatly. There is evei7 ground 
to believe that in a self governing India 
genuine commercial enterprise with forei-,D 
capital will not be hampered. 

China is free and poor.— poor in economic 
skill as well as in capital. Tlio "’'™ 

slio had lo loot Ihroush eyes ot hatred 
and suspicion at all toreiftners 
It is therefore natural that the Chinese 
should find it to llieir adv.intaeo to get 
■ men lito Sir Victor Sassoon to adopt their 
enuntrv as a business place. India hrst 
of all is industri.illy more advanced than 
China. Indians have h-»d *»i?”^ 

training in Comraorco and Industry than 
the Chinese. Indians have also been lar 
wore exploited and hampered in their 


progress by aliens. It is, therefore, unlikely 
that foreign business men will ever bo so 
useful in India as they would be in China. 
Yet, .with independence coming to her, 
India will present a less gloomy prospect 
to the Wandering Capitalist who prefers 
profit to politics. 


Tariff Board in Bengal 

The Tariff Board came to Bengal in the 
third week of Jnly. They are now holding 
an enquiry into the paper and wire, wire 
nails and electric cable industries. Ihey 
have visited and arc visiting in connection 
with the paper industry the Titaghur 
Paper Mills, the India Paper Pulp Company, 
and the Bengal Paper Mills in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Paper Jlills in 
Lucknow and the Andhra Paper Mills in 
Rajahmuodry. They are also taking evidenco 
from the Paper Importers’ Association, the 
Paper Traders’ Assiciation, and the Controller 
of Printiog and Stationery. 

There is a high duty on imported paper 
at the present moment. Indian paper mills 
are apparently protected by this_ duty to 
the extent that they produce varmties of 
paper similar to imported goods. Tho du y 
on such articles ns do not compete witli 
Indian mill-mado goods is purely a tax 
on tho consumer and an obstacle to tlic 
expaosion of tho printing and pablishing 
industries. A lowering or tho abolition 
of the duty where it acts as a pure tax 
may in the first instance greatly mcreaso 
consumption of paper. Secondly, numerous 
men will find, employment ns compositors, 
printers, readers, authors, binders, book- 
sellers etc., etc. An increase in tho .sale and 
publication of books and magazines will also 
be beneficial to the community. 

Among imported goods which compete 
with home articles the question of reducing 
or abolishing duty will bo more complicated. 
The main idea on which everything will 
converge is whether tho Indian jxfpericallali 
rcallv needs protection or whether ho merely 
wants to take advantage of the duty to put 
UP his price and indulge in high dividends 
and wasteful management No doubt opinions 
will differ, but let us hope tho Board will 
decide raattcRi in favour of National 
economics and not Company shareholders. 
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Kesoram Cotton Mills Ltd. 


\Yo have rcceivod sonic samples of goods 
;nroducotl by tlio Kesoram Cotton Mill? JAd. 
of Calcutta. Ttio mill originally belonged 
to Europeans and was called the Bengal 
Colton 5inh. It wns stortod nbout CO yean 
a-o It camo under Indian raanasemont 
about 12 years Olio and is now managed 
by Jlessrs. Birla Brotlicrs Ltd. It is 
incidentally the largest spinning and wB.iviDg 
mill in Bengal and loss 80,000 spindles and 

^■*’1pi,’°°„™cles produced by Iho mill are 
niiito decent and appear to be made with an 
Xc to strength and dnrabili y. There .aro 
also some liniltod niticles socks, etc, 
wliich arc produced by tlio knitting depart- 
ment of tbo mill. In point of price the 
.,ill nrniliiocs goods w licli c.in bo purcliascd 
wiHiSe by^Hio poor. We beliorc tlio 
idea of mass production of cheap and dur- 
artieles of wear is coonotmcally as well 
"ns mSraBy so«»<l i" these bard days. We 
hopTtho mill will slick to tins policy. 


This Propaganda 


TOl.ra ono roads what interested Britishers 
1 0 say on the vileness of the propaganda 

bare to say TiiflinQ Press, one feels as 
carried on by «e particularly 

if the of false Drop.igaoda. 


staging tilings in India). The writers of the 
cheap propaganda stulI have an easy Jpb 
on account of the insular stupidity of the 
arcrage half-educated Britisher, who is 
williog to believe anything about a foreigner, 
the more so if the foreigner’s pigmentation 
dilTcrs from his own. Let us take an 

example : , nr - 

In the Cassell’s JIagazmc for Jlay 
1931, there is an article with the title 
’’Asia’s Secret Societies.” It is written by 
a Victim” who remains “anonymous tor 
obvious reasons.” Even a cuisory perusal 
of the article makes tliis anonymity 
all Iho more obvious ; for seldom have we 
come across such a string of *“1°, 
lies against so many nations in so little 
space. The Near and Middle East, Tarkistan, 
Persia, Turkey, India, China, all eastern 
countries are so infested with Secret Societies 
and their billion members that the people 
of these lands are born, are roamed, cat. 
drink, dress, travel, engage in trade, contract 
maladies or die only with the ^“ction oi 
of some secret society or other. They 
also to perform esoteric ceremonies as 
often as they do something. Although most 
eastern countries have been maligned oy 
tho writer of this article, India S®” „ 
lion’s share of his m.alico (for obvious reaso 
too). He writes : 


The Secret Societies of Indi.a, 

V. T V « Krdsis wfiu far more powerful that tho oincim T^iti®! pa 

if the Indian m®ss liroD-icaoda. which are merely tho outw-ard ^d yj^oio 

whnoxious in the matter of false prop.g executives of wealthy cliques, composed of buh-cas 

f Indian propaganda, as carried on in ends. 

[But anti * dia P l adv,anco of xho head-quarters, of one of ^ iP'^noUme 

of these Secret Societies^ was traced, at pno tim^ 

to Dacca, in Bengal. and^>ts directing mnuence 
ivas entirely conhned to. Hindus. .Mohamm.^an3 
as .a rule are not admitted fo Councils o 

=“ tiui'Britif ,mto bve 

J!r'hl”n to India in a™ 

quite equal to those of the police. 

Then tho writer proceeds to add to his 
writing a subtle personal tonch by recounting 
some of his "experiences.” 


[But Poes miles in adv.anco of 

Britain, usually R ^niong the intelUgent- 
Indian ® ' propagand.i is difrerent 

sia the natur® <) the prop^R popular papep. 
from "J”?, tooo is statistical, economic, 
lathe first “a' “jjj, |,a„,,nifarian. Figures 
hislprical, "°ta t g^ilish rale 

depicting tlio 6 restrained 

,,„s been to !“„,oa7s of ebonomic lies 

and d|f“'"jJs subtle fabrications and twisM 
and lialt-trotn , history, outbursts 

accounts in H ®io,„„„l iuslitulions and 
against nUe,,o , recitations of wh.it 

S practices and P society of nations if , r .t 

-JSTSSlldstrredontto .be odnea.^ 
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to Iiis eontedemtes to call off the ineetin" as soon 
as my presence “was discovered. 

It takes, indeed, a really clever yogi to 
discover a man’s imaginary presence at an 
imaginary meeting of an imaginary secret 
society ! The writer does not, however, leave 
his readers in ignorance of the proceed* 
ings of the meeting. He says : 

^Nevertheless. 1 am well aware of what goes on 
at these initiation ceremonies. Some silver coins 
are thrown into a bowl of oil and an aromatic 
paste is then dipped into the liqmd The new 
members touch their eyes, ears and nose with the 
paste and then, forming it into a small ball, fiv 
it to tlie end of a dagger. 

By this they are pledsed to secrecy and agree 
to rarry out loyally the orders of their leaders. 

IVe hope the anonvmous writer is no 
relation of Mr. Edgar Wallace. For we are 
next told : 

At one time the society used to levy taxes upon 
the poor peasants. An order would be placed at 
a Hindu shrine in a village instructing the head* 
mau to deposit a sum of money under a certain tree. 
Woe betide the village that did not obey .the 
command ! Their cows would die by a mvstenous 
poisoning their hivstacks would catch fire and 
even children would be kidnapped. 

This British writer says, the Secret 
Society men are all Hindus. And yet they 
would kill cows by poisoning ' The man is 
not clever enough to avoid telling easily 
detectable lies. 

The writer says nothing about the Secret 
Societies of foreign tradesmen, missionaries, 
etc., which also wield tremendous power in 
India. Their methods are even subtler than 
those depicted above. For they have killed 
by mysterious poisoning, not cows but 
entire industries, reduced while populations to 
dire poverty, and of their secret ceremonies 
nobody knows anything. 


‘The Burden of Swaraj” 

The above is the title of a recent pnb- 
licatioh dealing with the present political 
situation in India with some suggestions. 
The author, Hr. K il. Pnrkayastba. is a 
scholar of distinction and has shown a keen 
power of analysis m this book. His 
dissection of the political mind of present- 
day India is interesting and his views on the 
various aspects of government, political 
reform, constitution-making, etc., are, generally 
speaking, impartial and academic That the 
author is not obsessed with anti-British 
feeling could be proved from his treatment 

31—15 


of the question of safe-guarding British 
interests. He says : 

It has been estimated on very high authority 
ttwt there is an investment of private British 

capital in India to the extent of £500 millions 

some measure of safeguard for the existing British 
interest should not be unreasonable to ask for or 
diflicalt to provide. 

The anthor might have contended with 
these “high authorities” that as the valuation 
of British capital in India is based not 
upon what the British actualUj invested 
but upon the earning power of what they 
invested, and as this earning power belonged 
to Indian circumstances and not to any 
peculiar quality of the capital or the 
investor, the high market value of British 
Indian industrial capital is no index of British 
claims on India. It may be suggested that 
for the correct estimation of such matters 
one should make researches like those 
indicated m the chapter on “British Capital 
in India” in the Rain of Indian Trade and 
Industries by Hajor B D. Basu. At another 
place the author recommends : 

*To meet India substantially on her own terms 
would thus aooear to be the oa'y course left 
open to Great Britain.” 

This is no brief-holding for the British 
imperialist. 

The book is well written and well 
got-up. 


Protective Tariffs 

Protective tariffs and bounties are factors 
io the development of new industries ia a 
country. It goes without saying that it is 
incumbent on the organizations that receive 
the benefit of protection to develop their 
industries in such a manner as would benefit 
ultimately the country and the people to 
which they belong. Still more .so is the case 
with the receivers of bounty. Further, this 
development should be on such lines as 
would substantially aid allied or snbsidiary 
industries. In any case, the interests of 
existing indigenous indnstries should be 
looked after, so that no hardships may come 
on others, while a few are being protected 
and fostered. 

According to the reports we receive from 
time to time, this is not the case with the 
industries that are receiving help in the above 
ways in this country. In last month’s 
issue of this journal will be found an article 
on the Tata Iron and Steel Co. If what has 
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been stated in that article bo true, then it is 
about time tliat Jegislation were enacted 
forcing this and similar concerns to realize 
that they owe a duty to the people whose 
bounty they are receiving. 

We have also received reports that since 
the coming in of Protection in the paper 
industry, the import of foreign pulp has 
gone up considerably, ■while purchases of 
indigenous grass and other raw materials 
liave gone down proportionately. 

The industrial and commercial legislation 
of this country is singularly faulty. SnfB- 
cient care is seldom taken to safe-guard 
Indian interests. Por e.tample, the miomg 
laws of this country with regard to the 
granting of Approval Certificates, granting 
of mining and prospecting rights, etc. are 
nothing short of being iniquitous, as far as 
the average Indian is concerned. The same is 
the case with the fi'v;ation of tonlTs. This 
is done without the least thought as to 
the ultimate result to indigenous enterprise. 
The very high duty on imported matches 
may be cited as a case in point. 

The very heavy duty on matches gave 
an impetus to local concerns in the beginning. 
The industry was in a fair way to prosperity, 
when a very powerful foreign concern 
dodged in inside the wall and all the rosy 
dreams of the budding lodian concerns 
melted into thin air. N^o provision had 
been made for intrusions of this nature. The 
comoniiaged name of tliis concern is irestero 
India something. „ . ^ ^ 

It is a wonder to us that the elected 
members of the legislatures do not take a 
little more interest in tliese nmlters. Only 
now and then, when a powerful organization 
like the Bombay Textile group start a 
commotion, we see the legcsl-ators wake up. 
Directly the commotion is over, commerce, 
industry and Indian enterprise are expunged 
from the programme, excepting when 
necessary for use as a handle for some 
political propaganda. 


Steel and Paper industries, if the interests 
of the people of tliis country are to be 
considered at all. 


Franco-British Entente in India ? 

The following paragraphs, which appeared 
in Admnce on June 2i last, would lead one 
to ask wliether tiiere has been any entenie 
between Wreat Britain and France, so far 
as India is concerned ; 


The full discussion of tho problems invoked 
in the QUeeiion ot Protection is not n-itbin 
the scope of these notes. But it may bo laid 


Put not your trust m judges : Mr. Justice 
Backland mmht very w el( have observed m 
dismissing Mr. Jitendra Claandra Bannerjee’s 
application invoking the extr.aoi Jiaary original 
cnmioal jurisdiction of tbs High Court for a 
judicial eaquiry into what is known as the 
French Cliandernagore Raid. RanLm G. J. had 
ffiven him hope.? .about a month ago th.it an 
application moved on the Original Side might 
bring justice to his client. Of course ho had not 
said 80 m so many words, as he was careful to 
add the proviso "if it lies at all." Mr. Bannerjee 
Uio leht it was a distinct cnconragement held out 
to him to move on the Original Side and so on 
Mood.ay last he appeared before Jlr. Justice 
Buckland Tlie latter asked him to go back to 
where he had come from, as liis application, if it 
lay at all. was one which ought to have been 
made on the Appellate Side- But lest the advocate 
shoold actu.ai}y go hack to the Appellate Side. 
Mr Justice Buckland had the couUcsy to point 
out to him that ha had already moved such an 
application before tho Appellate Side and tint 
It had been dismissed 

The la.v public will l->e hard put to it to follow 
the arguments w’hich High Court Judges have 
employed to throw out Mr. Bann^rjeo’s applicntion. 
But the broad facts of the raid are before them. 

A number of police officers (i-e^pass on a fomign 
territorv. enter a private garden house at 
of mglit and shoot down a young man m the 
cm^^^e of the scuJfie which follows. The trench 
Govciument at Chandornagoro take lyios down 
this invasion of their sovereigntv and forgo 
Uio right of a sovereign to punish crimes within its 
own borders. The (Jovernnient here refuse, to 

E ro'^ec'ute the men who commit tins ontnigc and with- 
old their sanction for proseculion by any pruoile 
p.aity. The Advoc-ifc-Ocneral defends tins attituae 
on the I'art of tho Govornincnt and liimsoH 
declines to exercise the po'^^ecs that ho has pot 
nnd«‘r the Letters Patent Faccvl with these 
ftwts, public coatidonce in faw' and justice vaDi'hcs 
into thin air. 


bounty should be slven to any indnslry 
Soul enarantoed safe-susrds for the 
Siesta of Indian capital, labour and enterprise. 
And India in Ibcso ;?stancc; sbonlj mean 
real India and not (India) IM 

In any c.ise revision and dr.astic measures 
are clearly indicated in the cases of Match, 


Public confidence in law and justice Ims 
not, however, v.auished into (hiti air. For. 
judges and lawyers are still as busy as they 
were in, say, the third week of June, 1931. 

IVo have not been able to follow later 
developments of the c.ase, if any. 


Coastal Shipping in Britain and India 
British ship-owners in England and India 
have pretended to look upon Mr. Sarabliai 
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N. Haji’s Coastal Sltipplng; Bill as an un- 
precedented enorniltj’ in the commercial 
history of nations. In ans^ver, the history 
of tho navigation laws of Britain and other 
countries have been mado to yield e.vamples 
of similar enormities. But hero is the latest 
instance, culled by Liberty from a British 
journal, the Liverjjoot Journal of Commcrec: 

“Becentlr the Brifish Coastias and Near Tnide’s 
Shipowners’ Association passed a resolution 
renupstiojr Government to take into ronsidcratjon 
the present condition of alT.urs in regartl to the 
British Coastal Trade and to remedy the same 
by an Order-in-Coimcii under tlie British Customs 
Consolidation Act. lSo.3. excJiidins all foreign 
vessels from carryinn carco from one British 
pirt to another. This, the Association arsned, 
was the only -way to protect British shippini: 
from unfair competition and assist a national 
industry to recover a reasonable measure of 
return on labour and outlay and keen in 
operation an industry vhich was essential to 
the nation’s well-being and security.'* 


The Bengal Government and Opium-smoking 

The following is part of one day’s pro- 
ceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council ; 

The House circulated the Beoffa! Opium 
Smoking Bill, 1931, which provided for the control 
of the practice of smoking opium. The intention 
of the Government in introciuctng the Bill in its 

g resent form wss to carry out the obligation of the 
overnment of India under the terms of the First 
Geneva Opium Convention of 1925 to suppress 
smoking of opium as speedily as po«siMe and with 
this end in view it has lieen provided in the Bill 
to register persons who were already addicted to 
opium-smoking in Bengal and to permit such 
persons on(v to indulge in the practice Any per- 
sons, other than such registered smokers, indulging 
in tlie practice, would render themselves liable to 
prosecution and pumshinput. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhone Dutt and Sir 
Nilratan Sircar advocated the total suppression of 
the evil, as m the opinion of the latter registering 
a vice meant its recognition and toleration. 

The Minister, m reply, pointed out that fh© per- 
sons addicted to' the v»ce were mostly Chinese, 
who were foreigner^, and so thev had got to handle 
these people very delicately and to a certain extent 
respect their habits 

Dr. Dutt mformed the House th-at he had received 
a letter from the Cliinese Council, urging him to 
use his intluence to see that the evil was totally 
suppressed. 

This is a peculiar method of giving effect 
to the terras of the First Geneva Opinm 
Convention of 1925. IFliy make Bengal the 
object of derision of the world by frying 
to disguise official cupidity in the garb of 
philanthropy? 

“Respect their habits,” is a dcliehtfal 
phrase. If foreign debauchees of a diffeient 


description como to India, will the Minister 
register them .and provide brothels for them? 

A high raedical authority has informed us 
that opium-smokers do not die if obliged to 
give op the habit. 

An Indian Boy Wins a Shooting Prize 
Debendranath Bhaduri, an Indian boy of 
fourteen, wlio is n student of the Taunton 
School. Somerset and is also a member of 
the 0. T C. of his school won the student’s 
prize for ^hooting at the Empire shooting 
Test, which took place last March. 



Debendranath Bhaduri 
Victimization of Students 
When Mahatma Gandhi’s terms of the 
trace with the Government were published, 
we bad to point out an omission. 

That students who had been imprisoned 
or expelled from school or college 

for non-violent offences connected with 
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satyagralia, would not bo prcTcnted 
from re-entering college or school or other- 
wise victimized, should have been included 
in tlie terms of the settlement As it was 
not done, it would bo idle now to urge that 
the spirit of the truce is being violated by 
tho principals and head masters of many 
institution? in Bengal and Assam. But we 
do urge it nevertheless. 


Dacoities and Unemployment 
According to 'Mr. Prentice, who is in 
charge of Law and Order in Bengal, there 
were 1,449 dacoities in the province during 
the six. months or 181 days from January 1 
to Juno 30 of this year. This means 
that in Bengal, on an average, during each 
of these days there were eight dacoities. 
Dacoities sometimes tahe place In broad 
daylight, but generally at night— say during 
the four hours from 11 p. m. to 3 a. m. 
So every night, there was a dacoity some- 
where or other in Bengal every half an hour. 
This proves two things; that the police do 
not deserve all the praise which lias been 
showered upon them by this Excellency and 
that, and that food and raiment arc hard (o 
cot owing to recent famiao coodillotis and 
to chronic unemployment among landless 
labourers, peasants and farn 2 ers with small 
holdings, and educ.ated voting men "What 
uassos for political robbery by the last- 
mentioned class is most probably due in 
part to unemployment. 

This problem should engage the serious 
attention of Bengal zamindars and capitalists 
in particular and the public in general 
Those who have culturable land, forests, and 
money can help to erse the situation In 
suite of Bcng.al being congested, agriculture 
can be further e.xtended here, as there are 
some six millions of acres of culturable laud 
r,ni vet brought under cultivation. Manr 
rnlitries cL^nd ought to bo started. If 
he Government of India gives up to Bengal 
Jho revenue derived from jute (a Bengal 
monopoly), schools can be opened all over 
the province for univers.al primary education, 
and these schools can provide employment 
for fliousands of unemployed eduwted youth. 
If the Government of India will not mate 
over to Bcng.al this big amount, which does not 
hSly belong to if. the Bengal Government 
iuHitto float a big loaa .and ont of jh 
interest finance univers.al primary education 
in Bengal. 


Tbe Royal Commission on Labour 
According to Dr. Besant’s organ Xe/r 
hulin, every aspect of tbe Labour problem 
has been given consideration by the Koyal 
Commission on Labour — w.ages, hours and 
condilious of work in factories, housing, 
health, welfare, the habits and social customs 
of the worker, his position under the existing 
and the new Constitution and the growth of 
the Trade Union movement. In the opinion 
of tbe Same j’ottrnal, 

The aptest comment was made by The Doihj 
HcroM. tliat no Englishman could read the terrible 
storv without a sense of shame that such terrible 
conditions have not only been possible under 
Bntshrule. but actually grown with it "While 
such would be the obvious impression on those 
accustomed to a rapidly growing code of social 
and iwtioroic legislation and a fairly high standard 
of admiQistration. to those in India who are 
daily compelled to realize tlie scandalous neglect 
of all that IS vital to a Nation’s welfare, the 
dcscnptipe portions of (he report will seem verj' 
much of an under-estimate. But even m this 
form, the report will bring home to readers 
abroad tho destructive character of foreign rule. 

Such being the revealing character of the 
report it is no wonder that Fornnid of 
Glasgow has written 

“If (his IS ail that Rntisli nils has hoen nhfo 
to accomplish in the course of a century., y'vn 
Uicre IS precious little danger of Uio JnclMn 
National Congress or any other Indian Goveruinent 
making the conditions of tlio Indian masses much 
worse ’ 


Grea' Britain and India’s Public Debt 
In pre-British India there had been no 
such thing as a public debt Tod.'iy the 
people of India iiave to bear the burden of 
a colossal public debt, tlio interest ch.irge on 
which they can ill-alVord to pay. Tins money, 
if it could be used for the material, moral 
and intellectual advancement of India, would 
be well spent and bear r.alii.iblo fruit in the 
near future. But as much of tho money 
raised through these ‘‘national” loans h.td 
been squandered by the Government in one 
way or another, that portion of our national 
resources which Is used for tlic purpose of 
paying interest on these debts remains sterile 
from tho standpoint of national well-being 
and progress. In order to find out liow mucli 
of our “national” debt was incurred b.v our 
rulers for Uieir own selfish and imperialistic 
purpose and how much was raised for 
meeting expenses whlcli were genuinely 
chargeable to India, the Karachi Congress 
had appointed a Select Committee consisting 
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wrilten by the Secretary of State for If<dia 
in 1872: 

‘■The extraordinary case of the crcat Matiny 
of 1837*58 is the only case which Rives even 
plausibility to the war ofiioe representation; in 
that case, altoRpther unprecedented in the history 
of British India, tJie Imperial Government 
was compelled, under the imminent risk 
of losiDR its Empire in the East, to make one of 
those efforts whicii are at times insemrab'e from 
imperiai powers and Impemf oblisifhas. It 
must be remembered, however, that, jf similar 
exertions had been called for by ViXir in any other 
part of Her ^lajesty's dominions, not only must 
tiie samo eflort have been made, but the burden 
of it must necessanlv have been borne, in preater 
part, at least, by the Imperial Government . but. 
in regard to the Indian Mutiny, no part of the cost 
nt suppressing it was allowed to fall on the 
Imperial Exchequer- tJio whole of it vros or is 
‘now being defrayed by the Indian taxpayer. 

Incidentally it should be noted that the 
expenses of the Doer W.ar were not only 
entirely met by Britain but she also paid 
tlie Boers £ 3 raillions for rehabilitation of 
farms destroyed durin? the war The 
Committee say : 

"Thus the burdens and obligations which have 
fallen upon tlio people of India 
Indio Company amount to over 112 million sterling 
made up as follow t ,, 

Cost oi the firsl Afchm 'W Vjffirav! 

„ two Burmoae Wars. 1-J.UOOOOO 

;; Expeditions to China ..nnn.in,, 

Persia, etc , , ^ OOO.WtO 

On .acconat of Company s Capital 

.and dividend; "■ 'in'Jwi'fifio 

CostofthoMuttny. ,, 

It is hut fair that India slionld now claim to 
tio rclicVcd from tho burdens of expondiuircs 
which wore wnonfrly put on lior shoulders 

After the East India Company tho 
Indian Esclicciner was manasril no lietlor 
hv the Government of India. The same 
atory of cIiaicinE imperial expenses to India 
was repealed perhaps at Rreatcr lenctli. 
The mblio Debt under tho Crown is divided 
foto two sections, productive and uen-prodoiv 
"vc Anionp tho iion-productivc ><ems ra^n 
u «:urh hwds as expenses of the 

Abyssinian Expedition, Second yshan At nr, 
Abjss man y.j J.-.-AV. frontier, 

Operations in WP 

STa-'mcA enofmons Mils in beliall „f 
r BrTtain whicli tlio latter conntry 

Groat India’s Gift of cost of 

coolly pa'atd”^ liv India. 

Slso’VmAteTolhet 'te ‘"o-" 

TJio expense? 


India Office, Aden, Persian .and Chinese ConsuIat'=‘e. 
Ecclesiastiaal Charge®, etc, estimated at £20 
mi'flioo, .arc challenged on (he ground (hat these 
are Imperial charges, and so should fall on the 
Imperial Exchequer and not on India. 

It is claimed ihat the deficits of Bnrmah 
budgets since ISSO, aggregating to about 1.3 
crores and flic interest cliarges and Pailwa.v 
deficits of about 22 crores .and a share in rpspcct 
of the e.xpenses of Indian defence calculate at 1 
croro a vear amounting to 43 crore.s for tho period 
since iSSG, aggreeafmg m alt to 62 crores. s/iould 
be made good to India. 

This IS tho "most lamentable’' operation, and 
the losses resnUing from these transaction®, 
amounting to about 3.3 crores, it is claimed, should 
be made good b.v Great Britain. 

The policy of encouraging lUilw.av construction 
hv the system of guaranteeing Interest on the 
Capiml sunk has led to con®idcrable waste, and in 
many oases the cost per milJe of a Oiwrantecd 
Railw.ay is double that of a Smto-built RaiKi.iy. 

Many or most of tho Raihrays nero luiilt out of 
Military considerations, and only of lato they have 
lACcn able to pay dicir way. Strictly, a consider; 
able amount of this so called “developmental 
expenditure fiionld bo charged to Military expendi' 
tiirc®. Bo it as it may, the recommendnfion 
confines itself to onlv tlie expenses of admittedly 
stratesio linos m the N -\V. E. Province and at 
Aden existing about 33 croies. which should (*o 
l»3id by Great BriMiJi 

IVhen the Bnilwrty properties wore acquired 
hv the State the acquisition was made under win* 
ditions tliat added considerably to the bunions 
of (he (icopJe. The Contpanres were eilhll™* 
under tho terms of their contiacls, to bo ,Pa'd tho 
matkel value of their Shares or Stoelr. at the 
(fate of atquisilion. Bcc.aiise of the GuainnteM 
Infen'st iviyments. the niarkot pneo of these Sbwks 
and Shares went up enormously when tho Slate 
was about (0 acqiuro tlic properties The Loin* 
panics thus obtained a high pneo which was not 
warranted by their assets or by the return fmm 
their rovemics. This is an uninst’riablo burden to 
Iks imposed on tho people of India amounting to 
aliout ,30 crorc® 

Tilt) fixed rate of evehango provided in the 
Contracts of tho Railwaj’ Companies occasionca 
enormous losses to Indian revenue, but tho aednl 
nmoimt of loss Is dilReult of dclerniination. and 
.a deduction on this account must bo made Ixforo 
taking over tho debt said to lio incurred on Railway 
account. 

As regards the oilier ‘T’rodiiclivo debt item®, 
such as Inigation. Posts and Telegraphs, etc., no 
chain) js suggested, although tho. oxtravacanoc el 
building a now npit.il at Delhi is criticized amt 
tho Dick Bay IfecJ.imation- sclicmo in Rombay i® 
condoinoed- , 

Thus tho total chiims advanced ,aro as 
follows : — 

Vn^fr Die Q>m}>an» Crores Crorrs 

External AVnrs ••• 33 

C.api>al and Interest — 37 

Cost of Mutiny ••• Id 112 

r/jider ihf British Ooieii 

Ilxfern.al \V,ars 3f 

Eoropean War : ‘'Gifts" ••• 180 

Cost 1 < t .O')* 
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Crofts 

Miscellaneous Cluirgcs .»• 

20 

In respect of Burmah 

82 

Reverse Council Losses 

35 

Railways 

83 


Total Rs. 729crores 

The Committee come to the following 
conclusion : 

The pr;>seQt 'Tublie Debt” of India .amounts to 
over 1100 crores. Taking into considerutioa the 
ever , growing material and political gain to Great 
Britain as the result ol possessing India, and m 
consideration of the suppresaion of Indian indus- 
tries and talents tne Committeo recommends that 
Great Britain should follow m dealing with India 
the precedent she set in releasing Ireland of her 
share of the National debt of tlie United Kingdom 
wlien Ireland was made a Free State. Every 
principle of fair play now requires that if India is 
to start on a new era of National Self-government, 
it should start freely and without any burden, if 
anv progress is to be achiorei at all Indi.a cannot 
afford to bear any additional taxation. The only 
possibilities of progress for India .therefore are: 
the application of the national revenues to national 
purposes, and it is only by reducing the national 
expendiiure on the civil and military administra- 
tion of the country to suit Us own requirements 
and freeing India from the liabilities for the 
public debts not incurred in her interests, that 
saving can be effected, which would be appUcahlc 
to the advancement of India in the matter of 
education and sanitation and other national means 
of regeneration. 

Mr. J. C! Kumarappa adds to the report 
two notes which are summarized as follows : 

In the First Note, it is suggested that a claim 
bo made in respect of annua! Military Erpenditures 
on each amount as may be ehown to be due to 
Impmal Interest as apart from the requirements 
of Indian defence. A standard is adopted and 
over and above that whatever is spent is to be 
borne b.v Great Britain According to the calcula- 
tion given, about S40 crores. out of a total 
expenditure of 2128 crores. would seem to be 
due to he returned*. 

The Second Note deals with Interest jiayments 
on claims There it is suggested claiming all 
interest payments made in respect of the items 
challenged in the report. The calculations show 
that another o^G crores, out of a payment of lOoO 
crores, would appear to be due to be given back. 

Mr Kumarappa also thinks that the extra 
e.xpenditure on account of Burma should 
not be claimed unless Burma were made a 
sep.arate province. This is quite right ; for 
if we start on the work of gauging inter- 
provincial liabilities or the claims of 
individual provinces, it would lead to 
provincial jealousy and ill-feeling. For 
instance, most of the funds squandered by 
the East India Company came from Bengal 
and the longer the period that any part 
of India has been under the British, the 


more would be its claim, generally speaking, 
upon Britain. Francis Henry Skrine, I. C. S., 
wrote in his book India's Hope (p. 39) : 

The province (Bengal) proved of immense 
value during the era of struggle and consolidation. 
Its revenues enabled the East India (^lompanv 
to carry on the w'arfaie in which it was involved 
and to pursue the policy of annexation which 
was forced upon it. 

The Committee would have done well 
to have claimed .i share in the War 
Reparations on account of the numerous 
soldiers from India who died and were 
disabled on the battle-fields of France and 
ilesopotamia. India could also claim a 
large sura for all the Indian soldiers who 
have ever died or been disabled in any 
battle fought for the “Empire.” 

Critics of the report there have been 
many among Anglo-Indians Capital of 
C.alcutta says : 

The balance-sheet embodied in the Report is 
the sort of doenraeat which might be expected 
from a “shady” lawyer acting on behalf of a 
fraudulent bankrupt. In a word, the debts are 
elaborated but the assets are concealed 

So saying Capital (A Ditcher’s Diary, 
July 30. 1931) proceeds to “elaborate" the 
Assets as befits, shall we say, a fraudulent 
but highly solvent party. It says: 

On the 3lst March. 1931, the total interest 
bearing obligations of the Government of India 
not covered by productive assets amounted to 
less than 200 crores. 

Capitat forgets that this does not disprove 
India’s claims upon Britain. It may be 
that whatever little money that was gmuincly 
put into prodaotire use oat of the enormous 
sums borrowed by the Government in the 
name of India, is yielding high profit and 
is paying the interest charge on ill-spent 
borrowings. But this would prove only the 
great productivity of India and not the 
wisdom or tho “non-fraudulence” of the 
British. The question is whether or not 
the British have misappropriated so rancli 
money for imperialistic expenditure from 
out of the Indian exchequer. If thoy have, 
they should pay it back. If they have any 
counter-claims upon India on other grounds, 
they should also state them clearly. 

Those British economists who are, like 
Ditcher in Capital, in the habit of overstating 
the British-managed assets of India, always 
omit to explain the details of such luanage- 
menL If they did so, it would clearly show 
how, from the standpoint of national 
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economy, sncJi ovcr-st/itoments nre "/rauiIoleBt.” Professors 


Prof. Findlay Sliirras* lias said : calculated this 1 

“It is inlMPstiofr to nofo that while the total tt® underestimate, 
dolit. prodijctivo »n(l nnprodncii%'o, on March 31, 

15)18. amounts to i'HIC.5 millions, the value of the 
State ItaiUvaj’s and Irriirafiori Works alone (capifci- m.,. cntfinfid/, 

li/f*!! at "iTi yc-arn’ ptirciiase) is estimated at ■*. *' scitnunc 

Ci'Sl.OUO.OiJil incots of the < 


calculated this loss at lOO crores, which is 


These figures, no doubt, exclude the 
millions that India had to shoulder on 


Retrenchment 

The scientific and the cultural depart- 
ments of the Government have all along 
been starred for funds and liandicapped 
by lack of co-ordination with the controlling 


account of the Great tVar. Jtorcovor, sacli supremo heads, .vho have up till no.v shown 


statements merely 'prove ' that 11,^81.010 Practically no interest in these department! 


ii.ailways and Irrisalion Works are .secret °"'J' “ceptiou heine: perhaps Lord 


ivainviljs iiiiu .iiu _ - .... 

sourers of taring the atreadg oi-crtarrd j . . . , ti « 

Imtim,. For what ciso could they ha when . lor o.xaraple, the 

their actual cost price (which is not necessari- Atcl,.ooloi;,cai. /.oolospcal and Geological 
K- the orree that was uaid hr the Brilisl. S»tT“rs-h.are only reccnlly got into the, r 


ly the price tl.at was paid by the British «urveys--„.are only recently got into ineir 
riilcr.s of India to their British builders. »»'! hs's "'raf^y very suhslantiaily 

r.( ,v.«fe>r 5 «i 9 ' aiAftc added to the cultural and scientihc 

contractors or suppliers of materials- does nri.-.nnfnt' 


ror,Sj^h° r dBhyiSd ot;™^^^^^^^^^^ Min. thereby advancing 

iioi jubu > j. . ° j .j anforr.ri<t(» claims regarding a position amongst 

.“uTas a liaVay ir C.L 1 it should not enticed nations of the world The 

be made to pay tor the uso of such state- ?“■>»■>> « gam has also been, directly and 
oc niaue i p.ij , , hirh^r th-in mdireclly, very gre-at. as any one conversant 

sruld pa"r tor’^ M I Ic" ™ world" rat^ot ,,«>» 'vork of , Ihe^c dep,mtn.eals 

!St?u%aoh ntock-, normal dop^ciatmu j',, “ttallT^tboJl lL’7nrr'’ak sdenfS: 


wS' econZr "wm the ‘i-o oVlturah seientifio 

and maintonauce and economic eains in these notes, but 


and nrndnf'tivo ^denartaieots economic gains in these notes, but 

Government-owned p Moreover if **®P® details in our next 

t"'nTonaf p”rSductivc'“nterpmT pr'ivm issue regarding some.of these. _ . 


uui r------ ♦k.ie' the Tbo discovery of 3Iohea.]o‘Daro m»de by 

our fuods If Archaeological Survey, the Anthropological, 

British m mi8appropriating_ our luqas . ti wnrl- done 


Britlsli in misappropriating 


iji.p.o.. ... j,,Q inoofue Medical and Economic Zoological work done 

^ ri msti V iShM «‘e Zoological Survey, the economic, strati- 

on £ 1 . 000 . 000 . .1 for gmphic and palaeontological work done by 

man in forpng a pro-note in bis name lo Geological Survey are all achievements of 


man in *org 
th.it amount V 


t amount ? nffomnt in nnJr.t ^*'0 first magnitude in the cultural sphere. As 

Another set of cii c . • such, everj' educ.ated Indian should tale 


/iuou.rs.. -- - in 5>uo". every eauc.aiea inaian snuuiu 

out how Indie has game . . pride in these and insist that these dep.irt- 

indrect ways by remaining under r ,.,n.,.„ii.ii„ l,»„pd bi 


many indirect ways by remaining under 
Brilish rule. It could be said lu answer 


throuMi the' destruction of our trades and 
Iduslr es by the Brilish, The Bti ish hare 
■iucted, and raf«Wed many things m 


iDcnts be substanGally strengthened by 
money grants and appointment of additional 
highly trained Indian officers. 

There is some wild talk about total 
suspension of work in these dep.artments 
for a number of years. This would bo nothing 


conscrnctfu . . - i«r a nuraoer oi years, iius wouiu uo aomiiif. 

India: but all with a view to consolidate short of a calamity and the Govornraent will 
their own economic hold upon n*. a execrated throughout the civilized world.- 

Wp been able to make some profitable use thoughtlessly carry out this mad 

n.avf uec_ nns. we hare done so .A = = j 


ortheso British institutions, we. hare done so 

In InUe of the exploitative genius Rritam ^ 


our opinion, retrenchment is impossible 


Tet^^us take a recent instance °|p. in these departments as tho grants 

1 oa rliip to our British connection. The Great m-itn ah nr/>can^ nm Jj/idpIawIv inade- 
lOSS out. ♦•..ompndnns lo 


lns >5 due to ourxji-t-s» — - niaae at present arc hopelessly inade- 

w-ir caused us tremendous loss of trade, \i js. j^n the Government can 

war eawv nt'Anrred had we been i_ . ...rari' 


which would not have occurred do is to try to eliminate duplication of work 

♦ntallv dissociated from the British. 1 robably increase of efltciency in 

knrn uiveu US a chance to make HAnflrtmPnf« 


. IJ i.nrn uiveu US a cnance lo maKo 

tig"pra« clone with th° 

— 3rd sa. v. °3o. 


these dppartmpnfg. _ 

• Il’enhrt ojirf laiabk Capacity of India. 1st Kd 

P. 27C. 
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The Problem of India's Over-population*; 

Br KAJAKI KANTA DAS, m.sc.. pbD. 

(A Discourse read in the International Population Congress at Pome, 
September, W$l) 


\ CC0RD1NG to the profisional ccosos report 
of 1931, the present popuIaCioo of India 
is 331.1) million*, or 1?^ per cent of 
the world’s total population. From 1872 to 
1021 the population of Indi.n increased by 
.113 millions, of which 59 millions were due to 
territorial exp-insion .and census i/uproremeot, 
thus leavinc n real increase of 54 millions 
in the course of 49 year®, but in the single 
decade from 1921 to 1931 the population 
incrca'^ed by 32.5 millions. Since there has 
been scarcely any territorial expansion during 
the period, this increase might be regarded 
os opproximotely real. As far as the decennial 


* In prcparioc this arii'cle. the uriter h.\s niilizwl 
his address on “Ponulalim and Food Supply in 
Ifdia” in the World ropulatfon Conference in 1027 
ffi* "Piorerdiiigs of Ihe, World Populeiiiou Con- 
/rrenre, 1027.” London). hH article m the J/O'/crn 
Hfvitir on “Tlie \Vast.i 2 e of Ir.di.a's Man I'ower” 
<1927), and ‘Tf o rroblcni of India’s I’ovcrt.v” (19.9). 
and al-o his liooVs on PrvdticUott tn India (C.a!culta. 
1021) and Thf Inilu^trial Kfjinrnep of India 
<1*. S. Kintr and Son*. I/)cdon, llCU). Of the Mthcr 
nMcrcticc®. the mc^t important are the fclloi^in!;: 
(Viifiif of India. Jfjnciitfiiral ^^{nliffics of India. 
^'I'lltslirat ,\l *lmrl for Urthth fwfift. An»i»rtt>r 
4'la!ifti-(i!^ (Part*). ItiUma/i'jnai 

Thf /.’'/ii/i'Mi Cidltmtrd .tiri 

aii'l ropuhtion ('^ir Diniol Jl.a))). etc. 


increase is concerned, during 40 years this 
increase v.aried from 9 6 per cent in I$8I-91 
to 1.2 per cent in 1911«21. but tho increase 
in the last decade was ns high ns 10 per 
ceot.t 

As compared with Europe, tho growth 
of population up to the ye.ar 2921 whs Jow 
ill India. Id the 50 years from 1870 to 1920, 
for instance, the popuktion of Europe 
increased by 47 per cent as compared with 
20 per cent in 49 ye.ars from 1S72 to 1921 
in India While the final results of the last 
census in various countries are Tiot yet 
i'DowD. the population in England and. Wales 
increased by 5.52 per cent in the la®t 
decade § 

The slower growth of tho population 
in India in the earlier years was due to a 
higher death-rate rather than to a lower 
birth-rate. While from IF.'^O to 1910 Tho 
average annual birth and death rates in 
England and Wales, Franco. Belgium, Germany, 


+ The lopulation incrca-cd l>y 12j i-wcentm 
J^72-yi. 90 j-cr cent in J.J per cent in 

lb9l-1901. 0 4 percent in 1901-11. and Igf r<‘r 
ceot in 1911-'il. 

§ Census of Kndand and Wales, rreiinjinary 
Bciort. 1921. r- 1 {lai.lc). 
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Italy and Spain ^ere respectively 3.11 and 
2.2 per cent, thus leaving a surplus of ’91 
per cent a year, those in India from 1885 
to 1910 were respectively 364 and 3.08 per 
cent, with a surplus of only .56 per cent a 
year. During the period 1911-21, the death- 
rate in India amounted to as much as 3.41 
per cent as against a birth-rate of 368 per 
cent, thus leaving a surplus of only .28 per 
cent a year, but from 1885 to 1921 the 
average birth-rate was .<8 per cent a year 
and from 1921 to 1931 it was as high as 
over 1 per cent a year, as compared with 
.55 per cent in England and "Wales and over 
1.58 per cent in Japan.* 

The growth of population in India was 
not only the highest in the last decade, but 
there is every reason to believe that in 
fnturo the natural growth of the population 
will also be as high as at present, if not 
higher, unless conscious effort is made 
towards the limitation of the farailj*. There 
arc several reasons for such an anticipation. In 
the first place, tlio growth of health movements 
all over the country, such as baby weds, 
child welfare work, matoniity benefits, and 
antl-ranlarial campaigns, arc bound to reduce 
the denth-rutp, especially among the infants, 
in the second place, the gradual abolition 
of such practices as pre-puberfy sexual 
rolatiocs, prolonged lactation. abortion, 
infanticide, continence among married 
men after a certain ‘ age. and enforced 
widottliood among the high-c.istc Hindus, 
will have some efToct upon popuhation growth 
In the tliird place, the increasing control 
of famines and epidemics will also be a 
factor in tho more rapid growth of popula- 

Thcrc is, however, a slight tendency 
Inwards a decline in tlic birtU-rata From 
3 ^percent in 1901-1910 it felt to 3.69 
per coni in 1011-20 nnd to 3«per wnt 
111 1921-28. But this decline will bo a very 
kIqw process. The iinlvcrfality of marrnge 
ond the cult of unccstr.-il won-lup ate liVtly 
to remain in force for some time to come. 
Moreover, tho recent Child Marri.igo Ke^ttamt 
Act '\liici' proMbits marriage ef boys and 
Jir s before the ages of 18 and 14 mpectivo- 

irill hike a long time to produce any 
^ • v,i(. results Even if the birth-rate 
fall in the death- 


June I!0. 1931. 


rate. At the rate of the present growth, 
the population in India will be about 4QS 
millions by 1960--tbat is an increase of 
33 per cent in a generation. - 

EsTE.ST of OvER-rOPULATlOX 

That the present population is more than 
can be supported by national productivity 
cannot be doubted. In his paper on “Popula- 
tion and Food Supply in India” in the 
World Population Conference in 1927, tho 
present writer showed that tho per capita 
food supply, as indicated by tho yield of 
the principal crops, was .83 million calories 
ill 1921. As there has been no appreciable 
increase in the food supply*' since then, 
tlie per capita food supply would amount 
to .75 million calories for the present 
population as compared with 1 milliont 
calorics, which are essential for tho Imniau 
body. In other words, on tlio basis of 
absolute requirements, theio is a food supply 
for a population of only 20i millions, or 
75 per cent of tho present population. 

Man cannot, however, live on the 

absolute necessaries of lifo. In the 
years 1909-1913 the average food consump- 
tion was 3.091 calories per person per day 
in the United fCrngdom, that is 473 calorics 
or 18 per cent more than \>lmt was 
nbs dutely necessary It lias boon estimated 
that tho menige area for food supply, 

including drink, wool, tihre, and oilier 
MW materials, amounts (o 26 acres in the 
United States, 2 6 acres ic tlic United 
Kingdom. 2 1 .icres in France, .md 1.83 
acres, in Denmark. 

It has been found that by raising jioit 
and potatoes a hundred acres of land c.m 
feed 70 or 75 persons in Germany, tlmt is, 

13 oi 1.5 acres per unit of populatioii. TJio 
area needed by a person for a doeent 
Using depends upon several factors, such a* 
fertility of the soil, intensity of culture, 
nature of food, climatic conditions and 
cultural ideals. 

How raucli land will he required by a 


• The area under cullivalioa r.ines fi\im je.ar , 
to yewr. ll -was ’lOG million acn-s in I'Jiy-lU 
fell to is«8 million acre^ m and m*-e 

to mUiion aeres in It was 

milhon acres in lH2r-29 

+ The Vooif (War) Committee of tiio Koyal 
Soeu-ty a'lc>i'te*f llic Iicuro ot L’.GIS calories aj 
repre-entine the mmunil duly eneiK- rfynirel 
l.v the unit of jorn'-Mion. or Pj'.'TU uiloncs, or 
tonghty 1 million calori-'S a yevr. 
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person for a decent living in India is 
difEcuU to estimate. Increasing interna- 
tionalisra and a rising standard of living 
indicate that a person w^onld need the same 
area of land in India as in the "West The 
tropical climate of the country, the prevailing 
vegetarianism among the people, and the 
spiritual nature of national ideals would, 
however, indicate that Indian people may 
be satisfied with a much lower standard. 
Owing to the fact that a large part of the 
land in India is pour in fertility and the 
distribution of rainfall is irregular and 
uncertain, the area of arable land that a 
person would need in India might be fixed 
at 1.5 acres. On this basis the optimum 
population that India, with her 480 million 
acres of arable land, will be able to support 
would be 320 millions. Since only 55 per 
cent of its area is at present cultivated, the 
present optimum population which India can 
support would therefore be 176 millions, or 
50 per cent of the present number. The 
extent of over-population in India would thus 
amount to ono-third from the point of view 
of absolute, necessaries of life and one-haU 
from the point of view of a more liberal 
standard of living. 

The immediate effects of over-population 
are famines, epidemics and under-craployroent 
Prom 18(30-1861 to 1899-1900 there were 
several famines in India, of whidi seven were 
most disastrous, and affected an area varying 
from 54.000 square miles to 475,000 square 
miles and a population * varying from 20 
inillioiis to 68 millions. Since the beginning 
of this centnry there has not been any 
widespread famine in India. But the vast 
majority of the people live constantly on tho 
verge of starvation — a fact which is 
admitted even bv the Government “There 
is a vast amoxint” s.iys the Statement ex- 
hibiting the Moral and Jlaterial Progress and 
Condition of India in 1927-28, “of what 0.10 
onlv be termed dangerous poverty in the 
Indian village*— poverty, that is to say, of 
such a kind that those subject to it live on 
the very margin of subsistence.” 

Tho relative poverty of the Indian people 
can be best jndic.atod hy tho comparison of 
the national income. In 1924. for insbaDCe, 
the 7 )cr capj/a national income was only 
Rs. 74* in India as cofnp.ired with Rs. 291 
the j-rar lyul-liVJ. The naii^T 
income of India ha* nnt as hish as Rs. IIU. 
t'Ut the aecur«c>* of tho Ust c^tiniafe has been 
eenoualy questioned. 


in Japan, Rs. 351 in Italy, Rs. 537 in 
Germany, Rs. 741 in France, Rs. 1,319 in 
England and Rs. 1,717 in the United States. 
It is a well known fact that tho per capita 
amount of food consumed by the Indian 
masses falls far short of that of the prisoner. 
According to the enquiry of the Bombay 
I/abour Office, even the industrial workers in 
Bombay, who are much better off than the 
rest of the masses, consume the maximum of 
cereals allowed by the Bombay Famine Code 
but less than the scale prescribed for jails. 

Famines have been aecomp.'inied by 
epidemics. In the period from 1901 to 1920 
the recorded mortality from plague 
amounted to 9.5 millions. The influenza of 
1918 and 1919 alone was responsible for 
8.5 million deaths. In 1928 the death-rate 
was 2.55 per cent in India as compared 
with 1.20 per cent in Germany, 1.34 per 
cent in England and IPales, 156 per cent 
in Italy, and 1.65 per cent in France. This 
high death-rate naturally lowers the average 
life of people in India. The average length 
of life is in fact only 24.7 years in India 
as compared with 49.3 years in Italy, 52.3 
years in France, 55.6 years in England and 
"Wales, and 50 years in Germany. In short, 
tho death-rate is twice, and the averago 
length of life less than half, as much ns in 
some European countries. This low average 
leogth of life has a great effect on th« 
material nod moral development of the 
country. If the first fifteen years, which 
represent the debit side of life, are subtracted 
from tho average life, the average creative 
period in India becomes only ten years as 
compared with about thirty-five years or 
more in the countries mentioned above. 

TJnder-employmoat iocluding unemploy- 
ment, is still another effect of the over- 
population in India. At a very conservative 
estimate, an averago cultivator does not have 
more than eight months’ work in tbeVt^^r. 
The size of farm cultivated by farmers and 
their assistants amount to 2.25 acres per 
head in Bengal as comp.tred with 21 acres 
in England and Wales. .Moreover, sub- 
division and fragmentation, which have been 
going on in India, have made a considerable 
number of f.rrms uneconomic. The artis.an 
class fares scarcely better than the cultivator. 
Moreover, the increasing nnomploymcnt 
among the educ-aled cJ.asses has attained 
such an alarming proportion that several 
provinces have' iiad to appoint committees . 
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of enquiry in oider to kno^v how to deal 
■with tho question. 


Causks of OviR-roroLATiON 

In spite of the heavy rnortalify caused 
by famines and epidemics, Hie population in 
India has grown beyond the productive power 
of the country. This over-population in 
India has been brought about by the lack 
of conscious control of the numbets on the 
one hand and the inability of production to 
keep pace with the population growth on the 
other. In fact, over-population in India 
cannot be explained on the ground of the 
growth of population alone. It has been 
pointed out that the rate of population 
growth until recently had been much slower 
in India than in Europe. Although Europe 
has sent a large number of persons abroad, 
and annexed territories in different parts 
of the world for the supply of food and raw 
material for her growing population, she has 
also partly solved the question of her over- 
population by increasing her industrial 
efficiency or productive power within her 
own territories. The normal growth of 
productivity in India has been interrupted 
by various causes, especially within the last 
century, and this retarded growth of her 
productive power is partly responsible for 
her present over-population. 

Of the world's laud area of 5T.2 million 
square miles, India occupies l.S roilhoo 
square miles, or 32 per cent. Excluding the 
, uniababitaUe regions of the earth, the coropara- 
live land supply in India is, however, much 
higher. The density of population per 
square kilometre is only (iS m Indm as 
compared with 75 in France. ^^4 id HaJy. 
ISS in Gernianv, 169 in Japan, 196 m Urtat 
Britsiu, and 209 in Belgium. What is more 
important to a country is the proportion of 
its arable land, in which the // 

course lio with new countries like Canada, 
Argenfinn. Australia, aud the United Stot^ 
ivhcro per capita arable land varies from 
-5 lo 1.17 hectares. The vp- capita arab^ 
land is .45 hectares in India as compared 
with 54 hectares in France and .Oj liectarw 
in Spain But it is much biehcr than m 
?aly! Germany. Belgium, Groat Brdain and 
Japan, where it vanes f.om .33 to .09 

^“^Tn'dfa is fairly rich in fisheries. The fresh- 

by omL'uS S?aTeJTsidk tK 


are esteusiro .are.as of brackish, foreshore, 
and deep-w.iter fisheries along her 4,500 miles 
of coastline. Forests and minerals are also 
important resources of a country, both for 
their direct and indirect use. In the supply 
of forests, countries like Brazil, Canada and 
the United States have tho advantage. The 
forests, including permanent pasture, in India 
are rich in variety but limited iu quantity, 
being only .12 hectares per capita .ns 
compared with .20 hectares in Italy, and 
.50 hectares in France. Tho minerals in India 
are similarly rich in kind but poor in 

quantity, except iron and water. India ' 
possesses 3.000 million tons of iron-ore and 
27 million borse-p jwer of water resources, 
thus standing fourth in the world iu the 

possession of the former and third in the 

possession of tho latter. 

These resources of India are, however, 
not properly utilized for productive purposes. 
As the present writer has shown in his 
treatise on TJ/c Juihtsirial Efficiency of Iniiin, 
under the present productive system i, India 
wastes about throe-fourtbs of her arable land, 
forests, fisheries and minerals . The low 
productivity of India is best indicated 
by the yield of her agricultural products. 

In 1929-1930, for instance, the per hectare 
production of nee was only 14.9 quintals in 
India as compared with 33.9 quintal In 
Japan, or 44 per cent, that of wheat was only 
<) 7 quintals in India ns compared with 25 
quintals in Belgium, or 27 per cent, .md 
that of cotton was only .9 quintal in India 
as compared witli 4 8 quintals in Egypt, or 
18 per cent In fact, the agricultural pro- 
ductivity iQ India, which is bv far tho most 
important industry, is only 45 per cent of 
tho .average of Beigiuni, the United Kingdom 
and Oennnny. 

India wa-.tes a large part not only of 
her natural resources but also of her cnpit.il 
and labour resources. In the same treatieo 
as mentioned above, the present writer Ims 
shown that India wastes about two-thirds of 
her capital resources owing to inability to 
mobilize social savings into national capital, 
to introduce modern tools and techuiquo 
into productive processes, and to inako lull 
use of tho existing capital goods. Similarly, 
India wastes about two-thirds c£ her labour 
powerowing to the ill-hoalth and the ignorance 
of her people. In fact, as compared wiih 
the average standard of productivity in 
roost of the industrially advanced countries. 
India is only one-third as efficient. It 
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the industrial inefficiency of India 'which is 
the cause of her low productivity and is 
partly responsible for her over-population. 

The causes of industrial inefficiency of 
a nation may first be sought in the physical 
environment of its country and the racial 
qualities of its people. But although the 
tropics and the sub-tropics do not encourage 
the growth of physical energy to the same 
e.vteot as the colder countries, the necessaries 
of life are also fewer in the former as 
compared with those in the latter, lloreorer, 
natnial environment can be to a limited 
extent modified by human intelligence. 
Industrial efficiency depends, however, more 
upon mental qualities than upon physical 
energies. As far as the mental qualibes of 
the people are concerned, it may he pointed 
out that India has not only contribnted to 
philosophy, science, religion, medicine and 
arts, but had also supplied other nations 
with highly specialized articles from the time 
of the early Romans down to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

lll-healtb, arising from chronic starvation 
and disease, as well as ignorance, which 
prevail among all classes of people, are 
detrimental to the growth of efficiency. Here 
is n vicious circle: ill-healt)] and ignorance 
are both the causes and effects of industrial 
inefficienoy. Social aod religious institutions, 
such as the caste system, untouchability. 
child marriage, the joiot family system, the 
purdah (seclusion), and the' fatalistic concep- 
tion of life, bare also hindered social develop- 
ment and conseqnently industrial efficiency. 
Moreover, the loss of political power and 
the consequent moral and intellectual 
deterioration of the people, the establishment 
of an extensive foreign rule with its policy 
of new mercantilism (that India should 
become a producer of raw materials and a 
purchaser of finished products', and the 
organization and control of public utilitici 
and key indnstnes by foreign enterprise are 
also among the factors interfering with the 
growth of industrial efficiency among the 
indigenous people. 

It is the inability of India to develop 
industrial efficiency and to apply modem 
science and art to i-roductive processes 
which have retarded the growth of her 
national wealth. Although large industries, 
such as the cotton .and jute mills, havegrown 
up in the country, there has been a more 
rapid decline in arts and crafts. Instead of 
highly manufactured articles, as ft.imerly. 


more than half of India’s present exports 
consist of raw materials and unmanufactured 
articles, and about three-quarters of her 
imports consist of manufactured goods. In 
fact, dependence upon agriculture as a means 
of livelihood has increased in India within 
the past generation. From 1891 to 1921, the 
proportion of the population supported by 
agriculture has increased from 61 per cent 
to 73 per cent. The proportion of agricultural 
population in India is 73 as compared with 
40 in France, 34 in Germany and 3^ in the 
United States. 

The retarded growth of industrialism has 
not only interfered with the productivity of 
the people, bnt also the growth of modern 
outlook on life among the masses. It must 
be remembered that the two most important 
events in the Western world which have 
brought about the social, political and 
industrial changes are indnstrialism and mass 
education, in both of which India lags 
behind. 

Prospects of Proddctivity 

Although the iucrease iu iudustriat 
efficiency will lead to the growth of produc- 
tion, there is a limit to the extension of 
productive power under the present state of 
development of science and art On the 
basis of absolute necessities, or a liberal 
standard, India needs an increase of 33 or 
100 per cent as much food supply as at 
present The realization of such a standard 
of life is not an easy task. 

In the first place, the natural resources of 
India are only fair. 01 the total area of 
arable land, 55 per cent is already in use. 
Any iotensificatioQ in cultivation would 
operate only under conditions of diminishing 
return. The unappropriated 45 per cent of 
the arable land is inferior in quality to that 
already under culti''atioD. Any improvement 
in production, therefore, would require 
irrigation, drainage, fertilization, acclimatization 
and other scientific treatment As to other 
resources, the conservation and develop- 
ment of fisheries, forests and minerals require 
the acquisition of enormous capital and 
special technique. 

The low national income does not leave 
much margin of saving for supplying c.apital 
resources in India. A large part of the sau'ogs 
is either hoarded or invested unprodnctively. 
Although the nationalization of the Govern- 
ment and the Indianization of the army 
might relieve India of at least half, if not 
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of cnfiuiry io oitlcr to know how to deal 
with tUo question. 


of OvtJI*JWUJiATJO.V 

In spite of tho licavy niortalifj’ caused 
by famines and epidemics, tlie population in 
India has grown beyond tlio productive power 
of the country. This over-population in 
India lias been brought about by the back 
of conscious control of (he nurabcis on tho 
ouD hand and the inability of production to 
keep pace ^Yitll tlio population growth on the 
other. In fact, over-population in India 
cannot bo explained on tho ground of tho 
growth of population alone. It has been 
pointed out that the rate of population 
growth until recently had been much slower 
in India than in Europe. Although Europe 
has sent a large number of persons abroad, 
and annexed territories in different parts 
of tho world for tho supply of food and raw 
material for her growing population, she has 
also partly solved the question of her over- 
population by increasing iier indnstrial 
ofiiciency or productive power within her 
own territorios, Tho normal growth of 
productivity in India has been interrupted 
by various causes, especially within the last 
century, and this retarded growth of her 
productive power is partly responsible for 
her picseut over-population 

Of tho world’s land area of 57.2 million 
square miles, India occupies 1 8 million 
square miles, or 3 2 per cent Excluding the 
I uninhabitable regions of the earth, the compara- 
tive land supply in India is, however, much 
higher. The density of population per 
square kilometre is only hS in India as 
compared with 75 in Prance, 134 in Italy, 
138 m Germany, 169 in Japan, 196 id Great 
Britain, and 209 in Belgium. What is more 
important to a country is the proportion of 
its arable land, in which tlio advantages of 
course lie with new countries like Canada, 
ATgentina, Australia, nud tlie United States, 
wliore per capita arable land vanes trom 
2 55 to 1.17 hectares. The per capi/a arable 
land is .45 hectares in India as compared 
with .54 hectares in Franco and .65 hectares 
in Spain But il is mncli hieiier than in 
Italy, Germany, Bclgmm, Great Britain nnd 
Japan, ivliere it -rarics ftom .33 to ,09 

'‘“Tndia is fairly rich in fisheries. Tfio Ircsfi- 
, inter fisheries of India are surpassed only 
by those of tho United States. Besides, there 


nro extensive areas of brackisii, f«ireshore, 
nnd deep-water lishen'es along her -1,500 milf*s 
of coastline. Forests and minerals are also 
important resources of a country, both 
their direct and indirect use. In tlie supply 
of forests, countries like Brazil, Canada and 
the United States have tlio advantage. The 
forests, including permanent pasture, in India 
aro rich in variety but limited iu quantity, 
being only .12 hectares per capita as 
compared with .26 hectares in Italy, and 
.50 hectares in France. Tlie minerals in India 
are similarly rich in kind but poor in 
quantity, except iron nnd water. India 
possesses 3,000 million tons of iron-ore and 
27 million horse-pnver of water resources, 
thus standing fourth in the world iu the 
possession of the former and third in the 
possession of tho latter. 

These resources of India are, however, ‘ 
net properly utilized for productive purposes- 
As the present writer has shown in his 
treatise on The Indnstrial Kfficienctj of India, 
under the present productive systensri, India 
wastes about three-fourths of her arable land, 
forests, fisheries and minerals . The low 
productivity of India is best indicated 
by the yield of her agricultural products. 

In 1929-3930, for instaoce, the per hectare 
production of nee was only 14.0 quintals in 
India as compared with 33d) quintals in 
Japan, or 44 per cent, that of wheat was only 
67 quintals m India as compared with 25 
quintals in Belgium, or 27 per cent, and 
that of cotton was only .9 quintal in India 
as compared with 4 8 quintals in Egypt, or 
18 per cent In fact, tho agricultural pro- 
ductivity m India, which is bv far the most 
important industry, is only 45 per cent of 
the average of Belgium, tho United Eingdoro 
and Oermaay. 

India wastes a large part not only of 
her natural resources but also of her capital 
and labour resources. Iu the same treatise- 
as mentioned above, the present writer has 
shown that India wastes about two-thirds of 
her capital resources owing to inability to 
mobilize social savings into national capital, 
to introduce modern tools and technique 
into productive processes, and to make full 
use of the existing capital goods. Similarly, 
India wastes about two-thirds of her labour 
power owing to the ill-health nud the ignorance 
of her people. In fact, as compared with 
the average standard of productivity in 
most of the industrially advanced countries. 
India is only one-third as eCBciotit. It ta 
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the industrial ioefficiency of India which is 
the cause of her low productivity and is 
partly responsible for her over-population. 

The causes of industrial inefficiency of 
a nation may first be sought in the physical 
enrironment of its country and the racial 
qualities of its people. But although the 
tropics and the sub-tropics do not encourage 
the growth of physical energy to the same 
extent as the colder countries, the necessaries 
of life are also fewer in the former as 
compared with those in the latter. Sloreover, 
natural environment can be to a limited 
extent modified by human intelligence. 
Industrial efficiency depends, however, more 
upon mental qualities than upon physical 
energies. As far as the mental qualities of 
the people are concerned, it may be pointed 
out that India has not only contributed to 
philosophy, science, religion, medicine and 
arts, but had also supplied other nations 
with highly specialized articles from the time 
of the early Romans down to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

lU-hoaltb, arising from chronic starvation 
and di«ease, as well as ignorance, which 
prevail among all classes of people, are 
detrimental to the growth of efficiency. Here 
is a vicious circle: ill-health and ignorance 
are both the causes and effects of industrial 
inefficiency. Social and religious institutions, 
such as the caste system, uotoucbability, 
child raaniage, the joint family system, the 
purdah (seclusion), and tlie' fatalistic concep- 
tion of life, have also hindered social develop- 
ment and consequently industrial efficiency. 
Sloreover, the loss of political power and 
the consequent moral and intellectual 
deterioration of the people, the establishment 
of an extensive foreign rule with its policy 
of new mercantilism (that India should 
become a producer of raw materials and a 
purchaser of finished products', and the 
organization and control of public utiliticj 
and key industries by foreign enterprise are 
also among the factors interfering with the 
growth of industrial efficiency among the 
indigenous people. 

It is tlie inability of India to develop 
industrial efficiency and to apply modem 
science and art to producfi'’® processes 
whicli have retarded the growth of her 
national wealth. Although large indostnes, 
such ns the cotton and jute mills, havegrown 
up in the country, there has been a more 
rapid decline in arts and crafts. Instead of 
highly manufactured articles, as formerly, 


more than half of India’s present exports 
consist of raw materials and unraantifactured 
articles, and about three-quarters of her 
imports consist of manufactured goods. In 
fact, dependence upon agriculture as a means 
of livelihood has increased jq India within 
the past generation. From 1891 to 1921, the 
proportion of the population supported by 
agrricultnre has increased from 61 per cent 
to 73 per cent. The proportion of agricultural 
population in India is 73 as compared with 
40 in France, 34 in Germany and 32 in the 
United States. 

The retarded growth of industrialism has 
not only interfered with the productivity of 
the people, but also the growth of modern 
outlook on life among the masses. It must 
be remembered that the two most important 
events lo the Western world w'hich have 
brought about the social, political and 
industrial changes are industrialism and mass 
education, in both of which India lags 
behind. 

Prospects of Pbodoctivitt 

Although the iucrease in industrial 
efficiency will lead to the growth of produc- 
tion. there is a limit to the extension of 
productive power under the present state of 
development of science and art On the 
basis of absolute necessities, or a liberal 
standard, India needs an increase of 33 or 
100 per cent as much food supply as at 
present. Tlie realization of such a standard 
of life is not an easy task. 

Id the first place, the natural resources of 
India are only fair. Of the total area of 
arable land. 55 per cent is already in use. 
Any intensification in cultivation would 
operate only under conditions of diminishing 
return. The unappropriated 45 per cent of 
the arable land is inferior in quality to that 
already under cnltivation. Any improvement 
in production, therefore, would require 
irrigation, drainage, fertilization, acclimatization 
and other scientific treatment As to other 
resources, the conservation and develop- 
ment of fisheries, forests and minerals require 
the acquisition of enormous capital and 
special technique. 

The low national iocome does not leave 
much margin of saving for supplying c.apital 
resourees iu India. A large part of the savings 
is either hoarded or invested unproductively. 
Although the nationalization of the Govern- 
ment and the Indianization of the array 
might relieve India of at least half, if not 
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more oi her miRtay 
omounted to 68 crores of rupees m 1928^9 
Tndia has to pay a larpe amount of interest 
0 ° tier forcicu puMo debt, ovh, eh amounted. 
in million pounds sterlinp m 1928-19.9. 
^toTCover. the establishment of Self-(rovcrn- 
meut or Borainion status m.iy lead to the 
™Rhdrawal of a large amount of forei^ 
tevestment, uhich amounts to about 600 

""’The g?Sret^Sct in India’s prodoctive 
.vetem is however, inefBciency of labour, 
m l? arises from ill-health amd ignorance. 

■Some idea'of tho extent “f ill-health in India 
■Some mi ,q 

of the population in Bengal and 
1 - Ut. nil the rural population in Madras 
^iSr hookworm. Moreover. 

1 yin from which no part of India is 
Tnnses 1 3 million deaths and de^hzes 
free, e. every year. What is 

detrimental to the growth of 
equally «n;niency is colossal ignorance 

developing 

r' ' Htyel'a g^TTetutation" 

she once enj ^ of building some 

•is also . '’“'There is little doubt.** 

luodern inaustne-. 

5?^*, Cver of lo'iia* "that her vast 
'Geologicfil survey 

resou'rces . :« not dorain.ant, place 

her an 'mportan^ „ 

•in the . industries will require lime, 

ment of sue immediately adopts a 

nnlicy of national economy and 
•strong .^P°“®L-truction of her indostrial 
begins *a^-o several decades before 

• systems. It will „„a 

she can acquire .j. her resources 

rd'?ov ‘bo ^ b' * 

Sod shortage, „ 5 ods other things 

A nation, "owe^^^j ,hosc 

besides , --h are required for the 

necp^'anes YSectual development of a 
moral an^ .Lnlc Moreover, a nation must 
progressive PeoP'®- , „niong other advanced 
mntatainita f”d?/„a”Tof life in Ma 
nations. J''', to the same level os that 
■"“V” ‘o md ° mcrioa. but il must be a 
in Europe ano -om 

.comfortable an to that of J 


.comfortable an ^ that f 

l"„dtamnTfn-»- ber national 


. .lapan, 
dividend 


four times as much. Even when she can 
raise her productive power to the average 
productive capacity of industrially advanced 
countries, and can utilize all her resources, 
over two-thirds of which are at present 
wasted, as noted before, India can increase 
her productivity only three times as ranch. 
In short, it will take several decades before 
India can secure a decent standard of 
living for her people. During this period, 
the population, if unchecked, will grow 
faster than the increase in productivity. 

COVTKOL OP XuMnFRS 

Any increase in production alone, 
therefore, cannot solve the problem of over- 
population. The incre-iSD in productivity 
must he accompanied by tho control of 
numbers. This control may consist either 
in the reduction or the .stabilization of the 
present population. But the fundamental 
principle is to regulate the population 
according to social needs or the productive 
capacity of the country. 

The reduction in the existing number 
of the population can be brought about 
either by emigration or by bringing down 
the birth-rate lower than the death- 
rate. Emigration ns a method of reducing 
the numbers is only a palliative measure, 
as will be shown below. To 
birth-rate lower than the death-rate 
some difficnlties. In the first P]''®®*.. » 

population is the physical basis of 
life, and any proposal for reduction will oe 
objectionable to public sentiment. _Ic the second 
place, the rednetion in numbers is bound to 
increase an older ago in population composi- 
tion and thus to encourage ^conseivatism 
and hinder social progress India, which 
has been for centuries ruled by old traditions 
and old people, needs youthful ’f'sour and 
social regeneration. In the third place, 
once the birth-rate begins to 
the death-rate, it may lead to national decay 
or “racial suicide.” Jloreover. as the 
voluntary reduction is bound to begin in 
the upper classes of society, such classe. 
liav be extinct before long, eaoe.ng socinl 
staernilion. It is not meant lh.at the so- 
calfed upper clas'rs hare any intrinsic 
mental Qnalitics whicl. the lower c asso 
inr. 1 .- • hut they represent some cultural 
'.ctie’renSt, tte lofs ot which will be 

■’''ite redu^ctiom sKSn in numbers 

can also be brought about by two method. . 
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unmely, cncoiira"jn5r the cmipraUon of 
populntion in cxce^? of n certain number 
or by cqualizinK tlie birth and death rates. 
As in tlie case of redaction, cmijjration 
is not a solution to the problem of Rtabilizv 
tion. Stibilizition has also some defects, 
such as increase of an older n^o in popi>la> 
tion composition, but not to the same extent. 
It also fails to take care of the present 
excessive population. Moreover, since the 
adoption of the policy of slabiltziti.m will 
not be followed by immediate results, the 
problem of over-population will continue 
to increase before stjbihzition can be 
eflected. 

Stabilization has, however, some ndvantasos. 
It will be more readily acceptable to the 
public. Even if reduction in numbers is 
dctiired. stabilization will bo the first step 
in this direction. Once the pcnple are 
used to the idea of stabilization, tliey may 
be more easily induced to accept the policy 
of reducing the numbers ^Moreover, if the 
population can bo kept stationary for a 
Rcncration and r.apid progress is made in 
national productivitv, there will bo a 
possibility of estimating more accurately 
the extent of over-population and of deter- 
iniuing a definite population policy. 

That emigration alone is not a method 
of solving the problem r\i over-population 
has already been mentioned. Emigration 
can reduce the present number only if the 
birth-rate .and death-rate equalize each other. 
As a method of stabilrzation, emigration 
implies disposing of over three million 
population a year, which is the present 
excess of births over deaths. India has 
neither her own colonics nor the political 
and financial power to acquire any in the 
near future ; nor is there any country in 
the world which can absorb such an 

enormous population The number of 
Indians in British and foreign colonies 
amounts to a little over two millions after 
a hundred years of emigration. Moreover, 
emigration is not an unmixed good. It is 
. mostly the comparatively young and 


enterprising people who oraigrate, thus 
depriving the mother country of their 
energy and enterprise. 

The immediate problem before India is- 
therefore the equalization of the birth and. 
death-rates. On the basis that there is an 
excess of births over deaths of over three 
millions n yrar, and there are over G.o- 
million households, the stabilization of the 
numbers m India would mean the reduction 
of a household from 4 f) persons to about 
4.1 persons.* This implies both the desire 
on the part of the people to take to voluntary 
limitation of the family and familiarity 
with the means of achieving this end. 
Dissemination of the knowledge and the 
means of birth control among the people 
is a comparatively easy matter, but the 
creation of the desire for the voluntary 
limitation of the family means the develop- 
ment of a new attitude towards lifo. 

The creation of n new attitude in a. 
country where religion inculcates that every 
woman should marry and every man shoold 
have a son implies a complete change both 
in the religious doctrine and philosophy of 
lifo ns well as m the social, political and 
indiistriai background. In order to bring 
about such clianges India needs compulsory 
education, universal sufTrage, abolition of 
caste and otlier social evils, industrinfization 
of production, and the raising of the standard 
of life it is only a new awakening among 
the masses and a hlgnor appreciation of the 
moral and infellectuai values of life and a 
greater desire for material goods which may 
lead Ihern to adopt the conscious limitation 
of the fanaily and thus to secure wealth and 
welfare to themselves .as well as to their 
posterity. 

* The number of households refers to tlie 
census of 1021. Owing to the existence of the 
joint t.imity system, it is difUcuJt to estimate 
til® exact size of the family m India in flie sense 
understood in the AVest. Accortliug to the enquiries 
made by the Bombay Labour Ofhee, the working 
class families have been found to consist ot 4.2 
persons la Bombay, J.bS persons in Sh^tpur, and. 

4 in Ahmedabad. 



Conditions of Wage Workers In Mysore State® 

II : “OUTSIDE" LABOUR AHO COGNATE PROBLEMS 

«v ST. SINOII 


I 

T JIE Knnn»{la-spcakinB iioopltj of MjRorc 
ilo not take kindly to industrial labour. 
Tiicy lovo tlio land too dc.arly to be 
• easilv parted from it 

Their holdinpa are usually small— rarcl> 
above ten acres and sometimes only two or 
•throe acres in area. They arc often frap- 
mentnry. Two or more pints are separated 
by a field or fields, Nvliidi complicates tlio 
problem of cultivation. i i » 

Seldom is tlio peasant free from debt 
Tho usurer’s hand Ucs ‘leavy on his 
shoulder. Ilotwccn Iho Inliuto levied by 
t rSlalo end the e.v»ctions of Iho money, 
lender, little is left oi I ho liorvest snrncro. . 

Tlio Innd is ncvcrtlielcss n symbol. It is 
, symbol of Iroedoni. tottered thonsli thot 
I "irssy. itn It elves tho peasant a sense of 
!'S”aonce.“l!e works L himsoll-ho ,s 
no hirclinp. 

II 

'“t-otin ‘'‘”elS'ls'’e;iley t "this 
defend* illto the soil far deeper Ihon 
Stole) descen 

■‘Tr iond or'^ of the ragi fo specie, ot 

;^'”H>ie 5 trtyowe;,Ji%uirors. 
TH ‘"t^im'hfef^Evrn" "His ^oo; 

as fouRlI. oior ^ jQ 

■T'" w '' ler's ei.rocily to eonstriet his 
11,0 d"’*!'”*™ ^ even his elcmenlary, 

desires— to |„ble, wants. Ilis ability 

supposed > no s_to go on short com- 

t hinl r 

tor makinc a little BO a lone way. 
inpennity tor I notliini: mean aboot 

And yd'p has not titled m him 

11,0 nion. Ponn't jj,, s|,„es his Iitllo 
tho insti nct to gi'^ . „ 


•vitb the stranger. The prince uho lavislies 
bis bounty out of his plenty looks like a 
niggard coniparcfl with tliis horny-handed 
Ron of toil, burdened with debt. 

r speak from experience, 1 iiave enjoyed 
tlio hospitility of both. 

HI 

In certain parts of the State tho rainfall 
is generous, the soil is rich and general 
conditions governing farming operations are 
favourable Vegetation seems to grow with 
small efibrt— almost of itself. 

Agricultural openitions arc conducted 
in .a Uc.idaisical fashion in such partR. I 
have noticed peasants going to the fields at 
an hour when elsewhere half a mornings 
work would have been done. I 
them returning to their homos when the 
sun was still pretty high in the heavens. 

Much the same may bo said of 
some p.srts of tho State where the rainfall 
IS scanty and little has been done or 
done successfully— by the Oovernment to 
provide irrigation facilities. ^ The Knnnaaa- 
speaking farmer pursues his _c.illing m a 
leisurely manner and seems incapable oi 
intense appliMtion. . 

'flic work-day is particularly short m 
the iitalnacl "hilly) and serai-raolnad districts 
There the farm worker has yet to discover 
the meaning of strenuous labour as under- 
stood in other countries and even in near- 
by districts in British India. 

How much of this is temperament'll and 
bow mucli physiological, I cannot say 
But I must say that I have been appalled 
at the utter inadequacy of effort to improve 
the sanitary conditions of the State. 

The Afogya Shastra (sanitary science) 
may be taught in schools. Tho Sanitary 
Department may issue roseate reports from 
Bangalore and by skilfully piloting visiting 
saniUirians may secure high encomiums 
from them. But I have travelled thousands 
of miles in tho interior, wherever possible. 
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unchaperoiied by ofbciala. I know havinp 
seen with my own eye?, that in actual 
practice life is led in open defiance of tbo 
sanitary laws. 

Arrmpements for the disposal of refuse 
even when they exist are primitive in the 
extreme. Tho omter-borno sy.stem of sowapo 
is virtually unknown. Incineration is little 
practised and seldom with the doe 
precautions. Gutters do not always exist, 
and when they do, tiiey are almost invariably 
open and evil-smellinp, except when some 
exalted visitor is e.xpocted. 

^lalaria and hookworm, needless to say, 
thrive. Tho lassitude of the people must bo 
partly due to the debilitating elTect these 
diseases have upon the pliysique of those 
subjected to them. 

IV 

Sanitary conditions are no better in the 
neighbouring JIadras Presidency. Nor Is 
the outlook upon life materially different. 

Bat Nature is not so bouutifol. Even to 
procure a scanty portion of rice and ramm 
(pepper-water) the agricultural labour (here 
must toil long and bard. Often the problem 
of living can bo solved only by emigrating 
to some place offering better prospects. 

The Tamil is, therefore, hardy, industrious 
and thrifty. But all the advantages aro not 
in his favour. He lacks the gcutle manners 
of tho Kannadi man. 

In going from Mysore to Madras, ono 
is struck by these differences. Tho people 
living in the strip forming the eastern border 
of the State — the Kolar District— appear to be 
a cross between the Kannadi and Tamil race- 
groups. They are wonderfully g^od at 
conserving water and applying it economically 
toraise crops which can be nurtured only with 
intense effort. Conditions of life and work 
in this corner of tho State offer a contrast 
compared with those in the interior. 

V 

These physiological and psychological 
factors have an important bearing upon the 
supply of labour for industrial and certain 
other classes of work. They make it 
impossible for Mysore State to be self-sufficing 
in this respect. 

Another factor increases Mysore’s need 
for labour drawn from outside its border. 
The population is small compared with the 
area. There are only some 6,557,871 persons 
in nearly 29,500 square miles. 

63—2 


More than fifty years havo elapsed since 
tho great f.araine devastated tho “Mysore 
Province.” as it was then called. Though 
recent censuses have shown considerable 
increase, the population is small considering 
tho size of the territory. The density is much 
lower than in tho Madra.s Presidency or in 
Cochin or Travancoro. 

Some Mysoreans may not hesitate to 
assert that the population is adequate not 
only for the ordinary requirements of the 
State but even for “developmental work,” as 
they would put it. There is no lack of con- 
tentious spirit or of casuistical skill in tho 
State. 

Tnese ^lysoreans would, however, be 
unablo to deny tliat labour engaged upon 
certain types of undertakings is largely or 
entirely recruited from the Madras or 
Bombay Presidencies. For instance : 

(1) Mo.st of tho largo coffee plantations 
in tho Has-jan. Kador and Shiraoga Districts 
employ workers from “Below the ghat” — that 
is to say, the low land lying round about 
Mangalore. 

(2) Non-Mysoreans figure prominently 
in tho popnlation in tho Kolar Gold Fields. 

(3) Projects for impounding water by tho 
million cubic feet for v.arious purposes have 
been and aro being executed with the aid of 
thousands of men and women imported from 
luo eastern districts of the Madras Presidency. 

(4) IVorksbops, factories and toiHs are 
run with a considerable admixture of Tamil, 
Telogn and Mahratta labour. 

Tho presence of large numbers of “out- 
siders” on “developmental work” can be 
explained only by admitting that, if Mysoreans 
have the capacity to bo self-snfficing in this 
respect, they certainly hack the will. 

VI 

The employment of outside — chiefly Tamil- 
speaking — labour in the State has a distinct 
reaction upon Mysoreans. It makes them 
look upon Tamils as an order of beings specially 
created by Providence to drudge for them. 

In so doing tho Kannada-speaking 
Mysoreans forget, of course, that the Tamils are 
an intellectual race, with a remarkably vital 
civilization of their own which, despite its 
amalgamation with the Aryan culture, has 
retained some of its original characteristics. 
As I have pointed out elsewhere,* the 

* “Men ifc Matters In Mysore — i VTiat 
of Tomorrow ? The IIindH Illustrated Weekly 
(l^tash Jane 2S, 19.11. 
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■Mnilr.«i llraliman c-irriod away so many ot the 
■posla in Iho Mysore Civil Sotvico H'.at ‘ 
door ol lliat Scrvic- liav lii'sn virtually 
slammail upon liim as well as Ollier 
non-Mysorean Indians. As I wrote . 

"Mysore, I mast Invton to add. lias _a Jjrenij 
nfif^^own Civil ben'ico— ilio .M. C. S. craitw 
iiv Sir K.Shr-ihadri Aiy.u durmsj Ills Ions tenure 

re“ on oT travaamre. Arrai and llioa were 

“"'ft n\„r±m:,niS"^rero '“als^peJSiSa 

f" ™ re Mv«e«“.aWs' willioat coine tlironali 
1,0 tnvv' l ol ptsioe any competuivo exam.aallon. 

o,;KSV'«s(;^r Sal' .Sr'S: 

ijoa-'Iysoreinv oa^L ,|,e Secretamt 

siy^iiio d« tel 


•Wllll PWCUiiii'iii. . » 

„mi Raos wlio found themseves 
tliQ- Ay>^ inMio comrcfiii'^c causht ium 

outcllotanc^ ly compenn ^ 

in nn nnuu-anlou ino“ ativanced to justifv this 
"A t«al'ar .91“, .and oilier Indiana 

Ttolicy ef ^ wSiout this safesuard. it 

U who JalW ."■'■’.“tefe'fe' “S 
that Mysoreans 

nortunitics outsKlo ^lysoro tum«l .out of 

i«; uoablP to absorb nu Mvsor© Unwcrsity 

tl,c various and British India to 

AVore,o';'?lr.'fM flislit ol many Mysore sradiutes 

Hl.rtmenlcj wvilina anj^asive^^^^^^^ 

SSloV’lr;-TO^^ 

a.s a corapUm.c^ to tho oiu jjysore 

but with a view to iMlviB^ employment 

enuinpcnag BfvauuAvw. 

elsewhere. . j.pi.jni- up of rinB-fonco'? voiinn 

••I dPprec-ate tho semn.. barrier that 

any part of Ind^ Otherwise national 

evista *”^,11 bo an utter delusion, 
a.spiraliou'tw lb ^ considerable 

I fear non-itysorean wage-eamere 

percentage of no" 

constitutes oJyards solving the problems 

that is displayed planting and 

connected w 18 ,5 of welfare 

“itTs aJSfd even in 11, e lav^e eities. 


The movement to org.inizo labour unions 
is still in its infancy. The "recognition” 
of unions is loft to tlio will of tlio employera. 
Kren the ^[ysoro Government justifies its 
refusal to treat with union representatives 
upon tho plea that they are "outsiders.” 

Iligh-handcd action taken against labour- 
leaders (who happen to bo of Tamilian stock) 
by rcictionary ofiicials, rouses little public 
indign.ation— certainly no pfTectivo action by 
way of protest (1 shall have more to say 
concerning llicso matters in an article tliat 
will appc.’ir later). 

There is another side to tho question, 
however. Tlio fact that ninny^ of the wage- 
earners who create wealth in Jlysore arc 
drawn from outside the State invests the 
labour problem here with a wider intcreiL 

The conditions in which Indians, no 
nuattcr where they wore born, live and work- 
in whatever pirt of India— -or, for that 
matter, of the world— should, in any ca«e. 
interest any and every Indian. Imt 
unfortunately India is passing through the 
parochial stage. Everything is viewed through 
a narrow, provincial slit in the curtain ot 
life. 

This i« particularly tho case in Indian 
India. Ofiicmh connected with the administra- 
tion of even a Statu that claims ^ to be 
progressive do not hesitate to raise tbs 
erv of “domestic issue” lu tho attempt t 
burke discussion. Rr,A 

I have been much disappointed to nnn 
that Mysore, with all its repntation for 
eoligbtcncd rule, is no exception m this 
respect But no matter how much some ol 
its officials may wish to isolate it from to 
rest of India, in many matters and especially 
so far as labour is concerned, it is dependent 
upon tho neighbouring Presidencies. Its 
latnre development is, indeed, conditiooed to 
no small extent by its ability to driiw a 
cheap and plentiful supply _ of^ workers from 
contiRUOtis British-Indino districts. 


VII 

Mysore's dependence upon "outside” 
labour was brought home to me within a 
few days of ray arrival on my present visit 
to that State. At the suggestion of the 
Dewan-Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Mohammed 
Ismail, a friend of many ye.ars’ standing- I 
went to Thippagondanhalli. where n large 
reservoir for impounding 1,471,000,000 c\ihic 
feet of potable water (in the first stage) and 
3.037,000,000 cubic feet in the final stage, for 
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Bangalore (about twenty miles distant) was 
beiofT constructed, Tljere, to my surprise, I 
found at work a large number of labourers 
drawn from various parts of India. Before 
writing of them I sball give a brief descrip- 
tion of the project, of which the State is proud. 

The site is well chosen. The dam is 
being built in tbe bed of the Arkavati river 
in a narrow gap between two hills. The land 
in the immediate vicinity is, for tbe most 
part, waste or of little agricultural valuer 
and is hemmed in with hills. 

Every advantage that the engineer's soul 
could crave is available here. The narrow 
gap across the valley necessitates the 
construction of a dam that is remarkably 
short for the v,ast amount of water to be 
stored. When completely finished it will be 
only 1,460 feet in length at the top. 

The project reflects great credit on the 
Public Works Department. 3lr. M. G. 
Rangaiya, who presides over that department, 
and Mr. John Bhore, his immediate predeces- 
sor and, for the time being, Consulting 
Engineer to the ^Mysore Government in 
respect of this undertaking, are e.vcecdingly 
competent engimera. They would have risen 
to the top of their profession anywhere in 
the world. 

Nature has a way of upsetting human 
calculations. In framing estimates wise 
engineers therefore make it clear that they 
ate basing their figures upon certain contin- 
gencies. 

In this case tbe rock formation necessi- 
tated deeper excavation than was anticipated. 
A “fault”— to- use a geological expression — 
was discovered. 

No sound engineer could lay the foonda- 
tions of the dam on dikes of soft, crumbling 
matter running through the rock. It was 
therefore necessary to continue the excava- 
tion until the solid rock-bottom was reached. 

At the time of my (first) visit digging 
operations were in full swing. I found 
many Pathans at work driving crow-bars 
into the dike. Tbe broken mass was being 
loaded into baskets which women carried on 
their beads from the pit over ramps and 
damped upon selected spots on the brow of 
the embankment. 

These women looked strong and energetic. 
They were mostly Waddars from tbe Madras 
Presidency. So I was told by tbe engineer 
who kindly showed me around tbe works. 
Waddars were, be added, a “forest tribe” and 
were adepts at earth work. 


The Pathans, with their sturdy physique, 
were particularly good at c-icavalioo. Each 
of them could do as much work as four 
ordinary men. A Pathan earned as much as 
two rupees a day. 

I asked him how ranch a Waddar woman 
earned. 

‘They aro all on piece work,” the 
Engineer replied. “So are the Pathans, for 
that matter.” 

Ho appeared to bo fencing. I therefore 
pressed him for a more direct reply. So far 
as I could gather, few of the women made 
more than eight annas a day. 

luiter I met another engineer, who said : 
“These coolies from British India are very 
well off. They get better wages here than 
they do in their own districts. That is why 
they come here. Wo can have any number of 
them we want. They aro very well off indeed.” 

nil 

I was pressed for time on that occasion 
and could not examine conditions as well as 
I should have liked to do. I therefore 
returned to Tbippagondanballi n few montbe- 
later when an opportunity presented itself. 

The 8UD imd risen high and was sending 
down scorching shafts. I made ray way to 
tbe far end of tbe dam site. 

From this position I bad an extensive 
view of the operations. Near where I stood 
was a pool of water. A snbstantial looking 
wall held it in check. On the other side of 
it was the deepest portion of the dam site, 
which, when finished, will rise 145 feet above 
foundation in the river. The rock ran in a 
line Varying in height. All along its face 
men and women were hard at work, like an 
army of human ants, digging and carrying 
away material. Far above this scene of 
human activity appeared, at the edge of the 
horizon, a line of bungalows in which the 
men who directed the labourers lived and 
worked. 

The sight would have held me captive 
but for the foul smell with which the spot 
where I stood was permeated. I soon found 
that the place was used as an open-air 
lavatory. 

When I complained of the filthy conditions 
in which the labourers stationed near by 
were working, a high ofiieial asked me what 
else I could expect. Most of them were 
Waddars, he pointed out, without the most 
elementary notion of sanitation. ' 
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Tlipy Jntiy bo primitive people. I replied, 
Imt whnt had been done to civilize them? 
Uii'l nny Intrinos been constructed near the 
v\orks Kito ? Had the Wnddnrs been tanRht 
to uso tliemV Were scavcnRcrii employed 
to ioep tlipso latrines clean, if such con- 
veniences existed, or were tho Bcavencera 
meant merely for tho bungalows that tho 
“superior stall” occupied as residences and 
oilices? . , . *• 

Tho hifih odicial winced at those qnestions. 
Evidently the idea of building latrines 
tor tho work-peoplo or employing scavengers 
to U'cp those latrines clean have not 
occurred to any one in authontv. Or it 
lind been dismissed ns soon as it suggested 

*^'^^They were “only ^Va(lda^s”— good enough 
to taU work out of-bnt not svorth the 
trouble of teaching thorn sanitary habits 

IX 

This attitude prepared mo for the sort 
of housing pro^iaea for tho workers. The 
hovedJ svero '•f ‘*'0 meanest description 
ma^nnblo Usually a mud wall rose to a 
hoiclit of eighteen inches or two feet 
AbSvo this was a peaked roof formed of 
poles to Nvliich wore fastened leavcb 

Tho sloping thatcli reached neariv 

tl tl 0 ground nod. at its highest point w„ 
to Ino 6 gjjj Qj. seven feet high 

' "Sow dSor* so low lliat it was inipossiblo 
A stoopins, lot in tho only 

to enter It wlinon ^ interior. 

ligl.t oni “ ’’'““imooy to lot out tho 
IlsorrcJ " "holi tho fire was lit tor 

*''*thj'n”Vrom n distanco a settlement of 
Set''hnt, nppoared to bo, not human 

“with u”e Engineer in cliarce 
AVlicn j surprised 

of n ^ "tint the workers had to p.sy (or 

to le.srn that u The "matenals’ 

even tho Dcparlraent. Tho cost 

:,""d'cd^.'cS h^ynmans "of monthly insfal- 

Tho Enpineer was an economist. Ho 

seemed proud of tho sys oni. jf j. 

It did not occur .j ^ 

'7%^'o pencraf scheme. .1 am sorry the 

“ „„er ose.aped ;j^"„;;j|'"„“Tcemed petty to 
Tho wliolc transacL. 

?mv thousand rupees recovered 
iJ' , workers on 


P'1' fL fevr thousand rup 
S',"hc"^Waddars and other 


sccoiint of “housing materials” nnd tho 
III. 5,000, €00 or more to be spent upon the 
works ? 

Why nrc Governments sometimes so 
Btone-hearled ? 

Why should such n practice exist under 
personal nilc—under “ilinn Ihjya”— as 
Mahatma Gandhi would put it ? 

X 

Jfr. Kingaiya— tho Ciiief Eogineor of 
Mysore State— is a man of fine instincts. 
I was thoreforo not surprised to find, upon 
paying a third visit to the place, that my 
complaints had not gone entirely unheeded. 

Se.ir the principal works site and near 
tho hutments lining motnrable roads, latrines 
had been installed The Exocutivo Engineer — 
n new man— told mo that sweepers were 
employed to keep them clean. 

I also found that pipes liad been run 
from the water tank built near tho ofilcoB 
and residences of tlic engineers to conveoient 
points in tho various settlcment-s where the 
workers dwelt. «o that water for domrstie 
purposes mnv be readily available for them. 
Unfoitiinatclv there, was little water Ilowing 
m eomr of tlu'se taps wlien I tested tliem: 
but 1 dare sav it was running later on when 
there was not so much pressure on the 
suppiv 1 was assured that early 1° *he 
morning and late in tho evening the pressure 
was high enough to permit it to flo^ 
a strength and volume that would permit 
the workers to fill their pots quickly. I hope 
this was tho ease. 

The new FAecutive Engineer told me that 
he did not liko tho i«ystem of recovering the 
cost of “housing materials from tho coolies. 
Jle gave me to unders’and that he meant to 
move the Government to authorize him to 
write it off. 

I wonder if he has done so: and with 
wliat result. 


XI 

Even at works of much greater magnitude 
little provision is made for workers’ welfare. 
The lvnshnaraj.asagara project is a case in 
point _ „ 

The scheme, in its conception as well as 
its execution, is magnificent The site for 
building n dam to create a reservoir capable 
of holding 49.299 million cubic feet of water 
has been chosen a short distance below tho 
conlluence of three rivers— the Cnuveir. 

the Ilemavethi and the Liksharaanatirtha. 
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The joint stream is almost a fifth of a mile 
(910 feet) in width here. Strango to say, 
a stone bearing upon its face a finely incised 
inscription in Persian has been dng up in 
the vicinity showing that somewhere in this 
region Tippoo Sultan had decided upon 
building an anicut for purposes of irrigation. 

The dam constructed to hold up the 
onmshing waters is more tlian a mile and 
three-quarters in length (8 GOO feet, including 
the weir portion). Some tliirty million cobic 
feet of masonry have gone into its making. 
Its length dwarfs its height. 

The solidity of the structure, challenging 
the flood waters to do tlieir worst, impresses 
even a casual visitor. What Indian c.an 
behold this splendid work done by his own 
countrymen without alien assistance, without 
feeling his blood flowing faster in his roms ! 

The reservoir is designed partly for hydro- 
electric and partly for irrigation purposes. 
"When the flow of water in the river is not 
enough in volume to generate at Siva- 
samudram the requisite amount of current, 
it is supplemented with water released from 
the “lake,*’ some fifty square miles in area. 
A sufficient quantity will be left after fulfill- 
ing this need to enable some 120 000 acres 
of land to be irrigated, provided the precious 
liquid is scientifically utilized. 

The total cost of the sciiemc will not fall 
very far siiort of Rs. 70.000,000. Jtoney has 
not been made available as rapidly as it 
could adv.intageousIy have been utilized. 
The completion of the scheme has therefore 
been delayed; charges on account of interest 
and sinking fund have accumulated on the 
amount spent during the unnecessarily Jong 
period of construction ; and the people have 
been unable to derive the benefits of irrigation 
as early as they might have done had the 
Government pursued a more enlightened 
financial policy. 

The cost debited to the hydro-electric 
undertaking is nevertheless yielding a uet 
revenue of ‘’4 to 6 per cent.” It has been 
suggested to me that the Government has 
been much too lenient in assessing this 
liability, which actually is only a paper 
transaction, for the irrigation undertaking is 
•operated by itself. This means that the cost 
debited to the irrigation portion of the 
scheme, which directly adds to the people’s 
burdpn, unduly heavy. 

"Whether this contention is correct or not 
I cannot say. ’ The data necessary for judg- 
ing are not available. But there is much 


agitation against- the amounts tiiat the State 
proposes to levy as “contribution” from 
holders of land in the region to be irrigated. 

According to an official e.stimate, the area, 
when irrigation is fully developed, will yield 
crops worth Re. 25.0b0,000 

xrr 

This magnificent scheme has been largely- 
built with the aid of “outside” labour. 

Shortly after it was taken in hand plague 
broke out .ind wrought much havoc in the 
“camp.” Workers fled to their villages. 

After the plague subsided, much effort 
was needed to coax back the labourers. In 
time they lost their fear of being struck 
down by the epidemic and it was po'.sible 
to obtain the thousands of men and women 
needed for building the huge d.am. 

During 1921, wlien I first visited the State, 
I was cooducted over the works The visit 
was hurried. I was expected only to gain 
a bird'.«-eye view of the enterprise and had 
no time to examine anything in detail or to 
gain a glimpse of the conditions in which 
the workers lived. 

During my present visit f have tiTken the 
opportunity to make a close study of the 
works. At tho invitation of the Chief 
Engineer of the scheme — 3Ir. (now Dewan 
Bahadur) K. R. Seshachar I spent several 
days at the Inspection Bungalow, which com- 
manded an extensive view of the dam 3tr. 
N. Sarabhojft, the Executive Engineer, and 
his immediate assistants, took groat pains to 
show roe round. 

Attention was being concentrated, at the 
time of my visit, upon the completion of 
the waste-weir. The labourers at work there 
were largely Jr.idrasis. The stone wort was 
being done by men from Coimbatore, who 
are famed for their skill and command higher 
wages tban most other craftsmen. 

The men who supervised the wort were 
on tho contr.wy, 3[ysoreans. They were, 
with hardly an e.xception, Brahro.ans. 3fr' 
Sarabhoja (himself a Brahmani told me that, 
in obedience to orders from the Governmeot, 
ho was encouraging non-Brahmans as much 
as possible. But he naturally could not get 
rid of Brahmans in order to create po«ts for 
non-Brahraacs. Nor was there a plethora of 
suitable non-Brabman candidates. 

xm 

Jfuch thought has been bestowed and 
soms e.xpense incurred upon beautifying the 
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site. The top of tho dam (over fiften feet 
in width) has been turned into a motor road. 
On either side of it has been built a parapet, 
neat but a little too high to enable one to 
look over it with comfort. It |s •'‘t 
■with a profusion of lights which look like 
elcaming beads when viewed from Cbamandi 
Hill, ’in tho lee of which lies the Habarajas 
capital. 

Horr G.H. Krurabiegel. who for years 
Ins been in the employ of the State and 
hSlds the posts oiDirerfor ol Hctiontore 
and Economic Botanist, Oonsnltine ArcliitecJ 
and Tisiting Professor of Town Planning and 
Civil Design in the Jlysoie Dniveireilr. ha. 
designed an extensive sunken garden, des- 
cSdin- in a series of grass-tenaces to the 
bed of the channel. Water is allowed to 
nour over tho tops of the terr.aces m .a 
fiT»pf*iallv constructed tor it, in a 
rasoade ^ees havn been planted which, 
when grown, are e-xpected to P[o««“ ” 

— anr.here°a:d"a'p'arterre 

nlants set out in a formal design 

° ds o®fte'ornamental effect. It is intended 

^'iTimageofOauvery Amnia, the g»arfia» 
aT . the river, is enshrined m a niche 
goddess of the 

a-"'® ,lown to diamond-shape, on cither 

leading down, " “ ipp dam to the 

side of It ftom pj,d degree 

it obeisance. This may. in 
in life „.„badi Dam into a place of 

“•T'r'iiS.™ ? well as a pleasure resort for 
Se" eiUs'ens of Mysore City. 
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ihU artistic skill bad been 
I wish aonie of pealtby. beautiful 

directed toward c p{ „en and 

surroundings tor in 

"nTr^dgS°gt^onr? P J.d lot a‘ ‘''® 


dam and tho au-viliary works would have 
remained only an engineer’s dream. Any 
effort or money spent in that direction would 
not have been wasted. 

I am sorry to have to note that iiceiiiij 
years after the work on the scheme was 
begun, the w'orkers still “live” in wretched 
ho\eIs. I would not have the heart to house 
dogs in them. Certainly no one who cared 
for his horse would stable it in one of these 
huts provided that by some miracle the horse 
could be got into it. 

The less said about sanitary measures 
for safe-guarding the workers’ health the better. 

The authorities evidently think that they 
have done enough in the way of medicm 
relief by employing a “sub-assistant surgeon 
at the works. Even in Ceylon (let alone 
countries in Europe and America) 
with such a qualidcation would not be 
permitted to uso h surgical instrument 

No ODO at the Dam appeared , to have 
beard of welfare work. Certainly no attempt 
was being made to provide “visual education 
or healthy amnsement for the labourors. 

Nor did I see any sign of activity in the 
way of teaching mothers bow to take care 
of their children. I was not shown a singj® 
crcche where mothers could leave their mtw 
ones to he cared for in healthy surroundioffs 
while they toiled. 

Unless ray eyes deceived me, 
permitted to carry heavy head-loads . 
perform other hard tasks almost up to \ 
time of confinement. Provision for raatern ty 
benefit did not exist. .. 

I do not wi'h to imply that the 
stafl” was stone-hearted. But I must ) 
that it was oblivious of the modern 
of the employer’s duty towards the ' 

Judged by results and not by professio ^ 
the higher authorities, too, seem to 
equally oblivious of it. 

tThe third article of this series will appear 
in The Modem Jtai'cn' for next month;- 



Victor Jacquemont's Interview with Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh at Lahore* 


[Victor Jacquemont was sent to India on a 
scientific mission bv tho authoritie-s of the 
Paris Museum of Natural History, lie reached 
Calcutta in the month of May. 1829. Daring his 
ahortstay in Calcutta ho had an interesting interview 
with Raja Rammohun Roy. Soon afterwards he 
left Bengal and. passing through Delhi, nenetrated 
into Western Tibet He came back to Delhi and 
started from that place on a tour through the 
Panjab and Ka-hmir in 1831. He wished to see 
the whole of Southern India but he fell ill and 
died in December. 1832. His diary, in six large 
volume^ is an interesting work. Besides his 
accounts of well-known persons and places, it 
contains his scientific (geological, botanical, etc.) 
investigations.) 

Lahore, 11th March, 1831. 

“One approaches the city through a 
wilderness relieved here and there by 
gardens. At the entrance to one of these 
charming retreats I observed from far off 
a brilliant group. Jly gaido (the son of the 
Wazir) told me that they were Messieurs 
Allard, Tentara and Court They welcomed 
me as if they were old friends.” 

“il. Allard belongs to Saint Tropez. An 
officer . in the old (Royal) army, he served 
iinder Joseph . Bonaparte at Naples and in 
Spain. He was Marshal Brune’s aide de-camp 
during tho ‘Hundred Days.' In 1818 he left 
T’rance for Constantinople. After a short 
stay in Turkey he proceeded to Persia. . . . 
From that country he passed on to Kabul 
where Shah Ayud. the br.)ther of Simb Sbuja, 
was still reigning. There in Kabul he met JI. 
Ventura. Hearing ‘the praises of Maharaja Raojit 
Singh — both of them left for the Paniab. The 
Maharaja took them both in his employment On 
many occasions he had the opportunity of test- 
ing their merit. Especially, in one of the espe- 
-ditioQS to Peshawar, M. Ventura, by a desperate 
cavalry charge rallied the retreating Sikh 
army and led them on to victory. . , . Messieurs 
Allard and Ventura succeeded in inspiring 
the Maharaja with a high opinion of the 
Trench and often they received from him 
valuable presents.” 

‘Messieurs Court and Avitabile should 
also be mentioned. . . , M. Avitabile belongs 
to Naples. He served for a short time in the 
Trench array. He seems to have linked his 
fortunes with those of M. Court who left 


* Tran'^lated from the French by B. B. 
Chatterji. 


tho French service in 1818. . . . They were 
together in Persia for several years. Then 
they came to the Panjab where M. Court 
is in command of one or two regiments 
of infantry. For some time M. Avitabile 
has combined financial work with tbs 
charge of a regiment... dp to this time he 
has had no quarrel with the Maharaja 
in connection with his accounts. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, however, is a bad accountant 
and would have misunderstandings even with 

the best accountant in the world ” 

“Messieurs Allard and Ventura, live 
together in a grand building built by 
themselves on the ruins of a Mngbal palace.* 
The stylo is semi-European and semi-Persian.... 
Part of the building is reserved for the 
zenana of M. Allard where he has but one 

wife M. Ventura also has but one wife— 

an Armenian— who is lodged in a Mughal 
tomb close to this bouse. ... A harem is a 
necessity for Europeans here — ” 

Lahore, 12th March, 1831. 

“The day after ray arrival at Lahore the 
Maharaja ordered lus French officers to 
bring me to tlie Durbar. ... Tho Maharaja 
was seated on a cu'^hioa in one of^ the 
allys of the garden (probably the Sbalimar 
gardens^ . . . To his right* and left were a 
dozen chiefs seated on a Persian c.arpet. ... 
The Maharaja began in Hindustani which 
I understand, and he could understaad quite 
well the rhetorical flourishes which I had 
prepared in that language for the beginning 
of the interview. ‘Often have I seen 
Bonaparte, and for a loag time I have been 
wishing to see the Bonaparte of the East’ Here 
the Maharaja curtsied to mo most affably. 

He asked me questions about my travels. 
But speaking in Urdu was too much of a 
strain for him and his Panjabi, wliicli I 
could follow but imperfectly, was translated 
to me by M. Ventura. 

“The conversation lasted two hours. ... 

He -asked me several questions about the 
English soldiers. 

The Maharaja. “Do they fight well ?” 
Jaqnemoat “Very well.” 

The Maharaja. “As well as the Trench ?” 
Jacquemont “Nearly as well — since Napoleon 
taught them the art of warfare.” 
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The Kaharaja. “Are the Indiaa Sepoys 
of tho Company good fighters ?” 
Jacqueroont. “I have heard so. There has 
been no war in India since I c.arao here, 
so I have only heard people talk about 
these things.” 

The Slaharaja. “Bat what about Bharatpur?” 
Jacqucmout. “I was not in India at the 
time of the taking of Bfaaralpor. 
Moreover Bnaratpur was bat a ill- 
fortified place; it could not Sold out 
against European military science.” 

The Maharaja. “Bharatpur not well fortified!” 
Jacquemont. “Certainly not. . .Indian warfare 
is but child’s play. In the battles fought 
by Bonaparte forty thousand soldiers 
perished in each action.” 

The Maharaja. “S'* 1 hare beard often from 
AUard Sahab, Have you seen Bonaparte ?” 
Jacquemont “Many times.” 

'The Maharaja. “Have you seeu him from 
close quarters ?" 

Jacquemont “Just as 1 see Your Majesty. 
And like Your Majesty he was of a 
small stature and thin in his youth, and 
like Your Majesty, by his valour and his 
wisdom be became a king and the most 
powerful king of the world.” 

The Maharaja. “Nevertheless he was defeated 
and taken prisoner by the Eoghsb.” 
Jacquemont. He was betrayed. There were 
traitors.” _ 

The Jlaharaja. “What are the sciences you 
are acquainted with V” 

I was going to * give a long list when 
M. Allard asked roe in French to say all 
the sciences.” So I repeated in Hindustani 
“1 know all the science?.” , 

The ilaharoja. “Do^ you know the art of 
warfare as ivell ?” » i- i 

ScoinB mo hesiloto SI- Vontaro ropl.cl 
ororaptly ■■ "Ho k"”"’* “o soiepce of war, 
but be has not practised it himself. 

S Maharaja. “Do you kuow polilical 

II, ^ Albird.^ “Ho is a profound scholar of 

Tho'’Maham'if "What conouosls can I 

r ““tont° "Wulftoops so fine and so 
^“Teil discipliorf Tour Majesty .can easily 
nnv country of Asia which is 
nof aI?eady V“P’"'’ 

tho most aft.iblo bow to 
province should I first 


think of taking ? Tibet ? You have been 
there.” 

Jacqueraent. "Your Maje'^ty would only have 
to send there your Gurkha regimoot. 
But that country is miserably poor.” 

The ilaharnja. “What is the use of conquering 
such a country ? I want lands which 
are rich and prosperous. Could I not have 
Sind ? It IS said that there is plenty of 
money there. But what would the 
Eoghsli say to such a project ?” 
Jacquemont. “If the English are not pledged 
to protect the provinces on tho right 
bank of the lower Indus. Your Majesty 
can certainly invade those parts without 
exposing yourself to n war with the 
English.” 

The Mah«raj.^ “I hear much about the 
Russians nowadays ” 

Jacquemont “Bec.ause they are making 
extensive conquests in Persia.” 

The Maharaja. “What do the English say to 
that ?” 

Jacquemont. “They don’t bother themselves 
much about it” 

The Maharaja. “But what would they do, if a 
Russian array advances to attack them ?” 

I was tempted to say what I believed to 
be the truth that in that case the EagUsh«, 
wonld offer many apologies to the Maharaja 
to cscQse the necessity of pushing their 
frontier from tbo Sntiej np to the river 
Indus and seize his territory — but I gave 
the more discreet answer; “Won’t lour 
Majesty be able to sparo the English the 
trouble of pushing back tho Russians with 
aa army so well-disciplined and led by 
such able French generals like these fpointiog 
to Messieurs Allard and Ventura)?’’ 

The Maharaja. “Tho English and I have 
bnt one heart and one mind.” 

The next day tho Maharaja talked to mo 
about Kashmir which I was going to visit. 
“It is a paradise ou earth, but beware of 
tho men — they aro liars and thieves. But 
tho women are beautiful indeed ! What do 
you think of these?” And ho pointed to 
five lovely young girls, who came out of 
a tent close to u«, and insisted on hearing 
my opinion of them. Tliey were tho most 
beautiful women I had seen in India and 
iu any country their beauty Wonld have 
boon admired. “They aro charming I 
exclaimed. And the Jlahamja laughed a 
hearty laugh. 



Norman Thomas— A Ivlan of Visioii 

By SODHINDRA BOSE, m.a., Fn.D. 


M ost Americans are hislily patriotic and 
exclasively nationalistic. They are 
inordinately proad of Americanism 
and of the tradition- for ^rhich they think it 
stands. Bat I know a number of Americans 
whose love of their native land is neither 
narrow nor exclasire. One of these is 
Jtr. Norman Thomas, the leader of the 
Socialist party of the United States. He has 
that cosmopolitanism which is unwHlin? to 
build a spnse of values only in American 
terms. He has that intcllectnal inte;»rity 
which holds that the human race can never 
remain prisoned in a jealous, insane patriotism. 
One also learns to admire Hr. Thomas 
because of “the depth of his sense of jastico 
and the degree to which bis mind is open.” 

His deep concern for the welfare of 
humanity overleaps natioa.al boondaries. “ily 
heart is very heavy about the present 
sitnntion in India.” remarked Hr. Tlionias to 
me. “I have written considerably about 
India in the American press, and hare also 
written very earnest protests to England in 
private letters.” 

Norman Thomas, who is a friend of 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald, has repeatedly 
stated India's case in American papers. He 
holds that the energies of the British Labour 
Government have been diverted from its 
proper functions into a preservation of 
imperialism. He insists that if to grant 
self-government to India meant “the downfall 
of the Labour Government, it might .at least 
mean the salvation of the Socialist ideal 
which is worth manv months of power or 
seeming power in office for a parly whose 
main preoccupation must be to pull Tory 
chestnuts out of the Indian fire. Let it be 
said at once that the American which hangs on 
to the Philippines has no right to give the 
British any advice. Bat we who care for 
the honor of Labour or Socialism or the peice 
of the world have a right to plead with our 
comrades for the sake of a common cause.” 

Norman Thomas is not a spinner of 
ethereal Utopias. To hear him halt is - to be 
convinced that he has a fine sense of 
realities. To him the •success of Socialism 
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under the leadership of the British Labour 
party in England is a matter of extraordinary 
concern to the workers of tho whole world. 

Hr. Thomas is an optimist, who knows 
that cynicism is the essence of optimism. 
He still hopes that tho Labour party will find 
some honorable way out of the difficult 
sitnation in India. “To believe otherwise,” 
asserts the distingaished American Socialist, 
“to think that the Labour Government may 
go down in history as the rnthless policeman 
who successfully or unsuccessfully tried to 
snppress India’s aspiration for freedom, is to 
believe that international socialism will have 
received in the house of its friends a wound 
tbat its enemies conld sot possibly ioilict. It 
would almost seem as if there were some 
Satanic lord of the universe, some grim and 
cynical cosmic jester so to order atiairs that 
tho MacDonald who opposed the imperialism 
of the 'World War should be the champion 
of British imperialism in India nnd that the 
party which h.as advocated the emancipation 
of the worker in England should divert the 
country’s thought and energy and resources 
to maintaining by military force the hated 
power of the British Raj in India.” 

Norman Thomas stresses the tact that the 
individnal is always a member of society, not 
.a Robinson Crusoe on his island or a Simeon 
Stylites on his pillar. As a social member, 
bis s.*tIvatloQ depends upon co-operation and 
not on selGsh individnalism. India should 
be a free cooperating member of the Family 
of Nations. Coercing imperialism should be 
replaced by voinntary co-operafion. The 
policy of England toward India should be 
one of bold conciliation. I quote Norman 
Thomas : 

“Grant all the diffiealties. Grant that the 
JIacDooald Government inherited a sitnation 
which it did not make. Grant, moreover, 
that there is nothing in the history of 
movements for national independence in 
recent years or in conditions in India ibelf 
io mate one predict the easy and^ orderly 
establishment of self-government in India. 
Nevertheless the Britiah Ijibour Government 
h^ drifted. It has followed old lines of re- 
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prcssions and has scarcely seemed aware ot the 
depth and strength of Indian sentiment 
unquestionably the llacDonald Government 
in its handling the Indian issue has expressed 
the instioctire and overtvhelming sentiment 
in Encland. But it has made Socialism seem 
the ally of imperialism which is a terrible 
price for anything else it may accomplish.” 

When Mr. J. Ramsay 5lacDonald came 
to America, Hr. Norman Ihomas more than 
onco Called on the British Premier to solicit 
his friendly intervention on behalf of the 
political prisoners at Meerut; hut he found 
no opportunity to get the Premier to consider 
the subject. He also wrote a personal letter 
to Mr. MacDonald asking him to release the 
Meerut prisoners. The letter was obviomly 
opened by a secretary, for the answer was 
most perfunctory. I was told. This is a 
tragic hour for international socialism. 

One suspects that Mr. Thomas has 
little illusion about the liberalism of the 
British Labour party. It is, he admits, mostly 
made up of imperialists. H. G. Wells, 
Bertrand Russell, Henry Nevinson, Norman 
Angeiandmany other bigger nod lesser fienres 
of the Labour party are at he.art imperialists. 
The English oation, as a whole, exudes the 
bad'odour of imperialism. There is a proverb. 
'’Scratch a Russian and you will find a 
Tartar.” Norman Thomas would havo it 
amended to read : “Scratch an Englishman 
and you will find an iraperialist’* 

Norman Thomas is an unusual man. Ho 
is internationally famous ns a le-ider in the 
Socialist and labour movement in tln<s 
country. He is the author of a number of 
boobs and p.irapblets, and numerous majrazine 
.articles, interpreting current world problems. 
He was the editor of the TTorld Tomorrotr, 
nnd associate editor of S7ic Nation. He 
w.as also the editor of the New Tort Leadtr, 
an interesting but short-lived attempt at n 
labour daily riewsp.aper. He is now a contri- 
buting editor of The KaU'on, and the IforW 
’ Tomorwic ; but ho devotes most of bis time 
to the League for Industrial^ Deraocracr, 
with headquarters in New York City. He 
is the executive director of the League. 

Mr Thomas has taken p.ntt in nuiny free 
speech fights on labour’s behalf, twice sub- 
mitting to arrest .and both times winning 
Tindication at the hands of t)ie law He has 
been a candidate on the Socjahst tirtct, for 
the Oovornorship of the New York State and 
Mayoralty of New Tork-City,each rime pooling 
a large vote. He was also the Soaalist 


candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States in the 1928 presidential election. 

Norman Thomas is forty-six years old. 
He graduated from the Princeton University 
in 190 j at the ago of twenty. Six years 
later he was gradnated from the Union 
Theological Seminary with the degree of 
B. D. But he never thinks of attaching 
“Dr.” before his name, and has never 
professed theological orthodo.xy. I like 
to address him as Neighbour Thomas. 

His life is dedicated to the service of 
humanity. In 190C and 1907 he was a 
worker in the Spring Street Neighbourhood 
House, a social settlemtint in ttie heart of 
tho New York tenement district During 
the serious unemployment crisis of 1914. 
Neighboar Thomas and his wife ran one of 
the Largest unemployment workrooms in 
New York City- 

As a student of infernafional affairs, a 
friend of oppressed nuoorities and adrocate 
of ioternational peace and co-operation, 
Norman Thomas perhaps is as well known 
m Europe .as in America. He served on 
the Americ.an Commission for conditions 
In Ireland in 1020, presenting tho since 
Liotous Senatori.al report This report was 
the high-light of the agitation which led 
up to the Lloyd George agreement crcari'og 
the Irish Free State. 

Both on religious and economic grounds 
ho cooragcouslv opposed American entrance 
into the late “W.ar to End War” (1914-1918). 
Ho helped to org.nnize the American Union 
Against Militarism, and the Fellowship of 
RecoDcilialion. “If there is ono thing that 
is clear in tlie teaching of Jesus it is his 
thoroughgoiug disbelief in violence.” said 
Norman Thomas. "Yot the Cliurcli that 
c-ills Itself Christian is in practice loyal not 
to Jesus but to the prophet of the sword. 
The Church has failed to fcito account of 
the impon.'ilistic plotting of the alleged 
Christian powers.” Tho son and grandson 
of clergymen, Norman Thomas was once a 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in New 
York City. But when the Great IVar 
came, he gave up church work and became 
active as a Socialist and p.icifist. Tho 
agony he endured as a conscientious objector, 
one can learn best by reading his book, 

Is Cbme>eiicc n Crime. 

In politics Norman Thomas Ss a Socialist. 
Socialism is for him more than a programme; 
it is a philosophy, a creed and a vision. “I 
nm a Socialist'” explains Mr. Thomas, 
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“because in our modern world it seems 
to me that Socialism affords our host hope 
of utilizing our immense resources o£ 
material and skill so as to abolish poverty 
and the terrible insecurity of the workers, 
reduce the menace of war, and increase 
the measure of freedom and fraternity in 
in our world. Socialism is no infallible 
panacea, but it does afford our best hope of 
comparatively peaceful progress toward that 
fellowship of free men which is the only 
Utopia worth while. Socialism may propose 
changes that ’ may correctly be called 
revolutionary. Yet the more widespread is 
the acceptance of its point of view, the 
more likely are wo to escape that violence 
which heretofore has popularly been 
associated with the notion of revolution.'* 

In spite of its tremendous mechanical 
competence, there is in the United States 
bitter poverty. The poverty is due to 
the unfair distribution of production. Under 
the present system, 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation obtain 20 per cent of the national 
incomo ; 10 per cent, receive 40 per cent 
of tho total incf'mo, while the poorest 25 
per cent, receive only SVs per cent. 

“This gross disparity of income based on 
no logical difference either in ability or in 
social usefulness,” holds Jlr. Thomas, “does 
not tell all the story. There is the dreadful 
insecurity of our industrial civilization. 
One-third of our people sixty-five years and 
over are wholly or partially dependent on 
charity.” Yet the United States boasts of 
one or two billionaires, and about 40,000 
millionaires ! 

In the best of times there is a reserve 
of one million unemployed. Just at present 
unemployment has become a serious problem 
in the prosperous United States, which pays 
no “dole” as in England, and has no sort 
of unemployment insurance. It has been 
conservatively estimated that three million 
persons are now unemployed in this 
country. 

“President Hoover, with his talk of pros- 
perity has evidently charmed himself into 
believing -he is Alice in Wonderland,” is the 
laconic comment of the veteran Socialist 
“But be isn’t He is only Hoover in Blunder- 
land.” 

There is, Norman Thomas believes, a caste 
system in the. United States, with class 
lines based on distinctions of money and 
position. A comparatively small class owns 
the land, the resources, the tools and the 


jobs that the rest of tho people need. He 
secs one justice for the rich and another 
for the poor. 

This is the first time in history that 
America has been governed actually by 
millionaires. Hoover is a millionaire, the 
first millionaire President of the United 
States. Six members of his cabinet are 
millionaires. He has a business council of 
millioDaire^. His chief ambassadors to foreign 
countries are olso millionaires. 

Capitalism is the greatest obstacle to 
democracy. The capitalist system, Norman 
Thomas insists, is characterized by an 
emphasis upon private ownership of pro- 
perty for power and the operation of that 
ownership for tho private profit of owners. 
Imperialism is the last phase of capitalism, 
and out of imperialistic rivalry comes war 
itself. 

Wars io general, and tho Gre.'it War in 
particular, have been economic in origiu. 
The last war arose, as tho next one will 
arise, from the clash of rival imperialisms. 
Imperialism is born of capitalism. . 

“Oar general imperialism,” observes Jfr. 
Thomas, “is duo to the fact that we are 
today a creditor nation busily engaged in 
the quest of markets for goods, 'sources of 
supply for raw material and, above all, 
markets for the investment of capital' ,at a 
time when the many cannot buy enough to 
maintain a proper standard of comfort. The 
American navy is a bill collecting agency. 
The American marines fight the battles of 
the investors whose adventurous dollars have 
got in trouble abroad.” 

The only antidote to capitalism and im- 
perialism. as visioned by ilr. Thomas, is 
Socialism. Socialism means the social or 
collective ownership and control of those 
industries which, under private ownership, 
are used by the individual owners for . the 
purpose of getting for themselves a large 
portion of the value of the labour of 
others. 

As for the word capitalism, it means the 
present system of industry, wherein the 
mills, factories and other great industries 
are owned by capitalists, or combinations 
of capitalists known as corporations or trusts 
who hire people to do the work and pay 
them a small part of the value of their 
labour and beep the rest themselves. 

Economic imperialism may bo defined 
as a system of exploitation. It is a method 
of gouging of the majority of the people 
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of a larpo part of tlicir earnings by a 
conjparntivoly few capitalista wlio own tho 
tilings whicli tho rest have to use or must 
have. It is a monstrous and absurd 
injustice. 

There aro in America two major parties 
which aro tho instruments of political action : 
tlio Republican party and tho Democratic 
party. They exist on the strength of 
organization rather tiian of principle. Tliey 
run their campaigns on emotions, rather 
than on political issues. Both the parties 
btand for tho same things : ofiices, powers, 
and privileges. The Republican parly asserts 
that it beliove.s in God and prosperity ; while 
tho Democratic party declares that it believes 
in God and prosperity, in spite of the Re- 
publican party. 

There is a great need, according to ilr. 
Thoma'J.'of fundamental change in iVmencan 
political and economic structure. Ho be- 
lieves tho party that can do it is the 
Socialist parly. It includes these issues: 

1. Tho preservation and increase of 
civil liberties including tlio right of labour 
to organize, strike, and bargain collectively. 

2. VTnr against insecurity and poverty 

by social insurance against old age. sickness 
and unemployment, by a nation-wide system 
of employment exchanges, by tbo uso of 
public works in dull times, and by the 
shortening of the working week to assure 
tlio workers the benefits of technological 
progress, ^ , , . , . . , 

3 Socialization of key indnstries and 
services with those in which already the 
engineer is more important than the 
('utreprcntnr. These would include public 
utilitie'=, especially the power indnsfry. coal 
mining, banking. Production should be for 
public use. rather than for private profit. 

•I.* In order to provide money for 
iocrea'tcd governmental service and to aid 
in a more equitable distribution of wealth, 
taxation 'should fall principally on land 
values— which society should bate since it 
creates them— income, and in!ierit.ances. Tho 
two latter should be gradiiate^ Inheritance 
taxes should bo used to break up existing 
economic dynasties. 

The means by which Socialists hope to 
carry oat this programme is through the 


organization of labour induslrially throngh 
labour union®, of the power of consumers 
through consumers co-operative®, and of 
citizens through a labour party. Xorman 
Thomas points ont that the reliance of 
Socialism is upon the working class, not 
because of peculiar virtues possessed by 
tho working clns®. but because it is peculiar- 
ly in its interests to end exploitation and 
waste. 

3Ir. Norman Thomas and his colleagues 
declare that the present order is ethically 
indefensible and economically unsound. 
They do not, however, expect to reach 
miJlcnDJum by one leap. Socialism cannot 
bo created overnight. It is a process of 
evolution. Bnt c.apita!isra, they assert, is 
gradti-ally merging into Socialism. Consider, 
for instance, the folloning which are owned 
and operated by tho State not for profit 
but for public good; Public schools, public 
libraries, public parks, public play-gronnds, 
post office, postal savings banks, public 
hospibis, tho maternity and infant servicoi 
the public ownership of water works, gas 
plant®, electric light and power plants, street 
railways, docks, markets, fire departments, 
government canals and irrigation dams, tho 
Panama canal, Forest reserves. All these, 
.and more, are modifications of capitalism 
In the dircdiOD of Socialism. They 
to create even in a normal, neutral mind a 
presnmption tliat socialism is practicable. 

■■Tho truth is.” decLare Iho American 
Socialists, “th.at Capitalism can die only 
by inches It does not know of any other 
wny to die. It is not like a rat which 
may bo killed instantly with a rock, if one 
c.aD throw straight enough. It is m(^c 
like an iceberg which can melt only by 
degress.*’ 

Norman Thomas combines in him tho 
zeal of the cnisader with tho common sense 
of a practical man — a combination which is 
exceedingly rare. Ho sees in socialism not 
only the royal remedy of existing social 
evil®, but the realization of tho new common- 
wealth of beauty, brotheihood, and love. 
Socialism is to him the next step in the 
evolution of humanify. Such is this man 
Norman Thomas— a man who holds aloft 
the standard of economic emancipation, 
universal peace, and human brotherhood. 



The Swing of the Pendulum 

Bv NAGENDRA.NATH GUPTA 


Y ESTERDzVY it was Germaoy that was 
about to close her shutters and was 
face to face with stark bankruptcy ; 
today it is the turn of Eogland, and 
desperate measures ha^e been devised to 
balance the budget. In the last war the 
two countries were ranged on opposite 
sides as bitter enemies ; now they are 
companions in distress. In the war one 
lost and the other won, but loser and winner 
alike are now nearly at the end of their 
resources. The price of war in men and 
money is always heavy, but since the 
world war of 19H-18 was the most terrible 
known to history the disaster that has 
followed in its wake is equally unprecedented. 
It has proved that the winners in such a 
war may suffer as heavily as the losers. 
A Pyrrhic victory repeats itself as well as 
other incidents of history. 

B.foro 1014 Germany was ooo of the 
most prosperous countries in the world. 
Its commercial success was the envy and 
despair of other European countries. The 
markets of the world wore flooded with 
articles made in Germany. In England 
where traders and manufacturers could not 
hold their own in the competition with 
Germany, the phrase ‘made in Germany’ 
was used in contempt to indicate that only 
. Inferior goods and shoddy were manufac- 
tured in that country. This was only 
partially true, for, while cheap goods selling 
at low prices were certainly turned out in 
Germany, that country also produced the 
finest and most expensive goods. In com- 
merce as in everything else Germany 
displayed the thoroughness characteristic of 
the Teutonic race. Every important factory 
in Germany has a laboratory attached to it. 
Highly paid chemists and other specialists 
are employed in these laboratories. AVhile 
the factory is busy producing the good.s 
the laboratory is equally busy in the work 
of o.vperimentation, in improving and perfec- 
ting tlio articles produced and cheapening 
tlie cost of production. The laboratory is 
the brain of every industry in Germany. 
The finest and most delicate machines were 


made in that country, the costliest fabrics 
and wearing material were manufactured' in 
German factories, the medicines prepared 
were the best of their kind, German manu- 
facturers bad captured many markets and 
.'ll! competitors were left behind. If the 
Kaiser had been a man of peace, if the 
junkers had not been sword-rattlers Germany 
would have been' one of tho richest countries 
in the world today, nor would it have been 
necessary for her to depend upon America 
for being saved from financial and industrial 
ruin. No nation would have ever dreamed 
of attacking Germany and noy other German 
Emperor would have been satisfied with 
tho position of Germany as the first .country 
in Europe. 

Although the war had been recognized 
as a world-wide disaster its full effect was 
appreciaUd only slowly, Tho League of 
JTalioos was inaugurated by the Powers 
that had won tlie war. Tho feeling left 
behind by the war was not one of triumph 
but of fear. It was clearly realized that 
etccssivo militarism was a serious danger 
to the nation that promoted it. Ostensibly 
armies and navies are maintained for defence, 
for the safety and security of tho countries 
owning tbem. They cost far more than the 
civil administration of a country, and they 
aro very often like a boomerang that recoils 
upon tho thrower. Napoleon bad the 

largest and tho most powerful army in Europe 
and it led to its own destruction and 
his doith as a prisoner in exile. 

Ono of tho chief ambitions of Germany 
was the creation of tho most .invincible 
array in Europe, and the result was the 
dissolution of tho German Empire and the 
escape of the third and last German Emperor 
into ignominious exile. Every nation that 
has tried to become a great military power 
has ultimately perished. The League of 
Nations came into existence to put an end 
to war, to substitute peaceful nrhitration 
for bloodslicd and to impose disarmament 
upon every nation which is a member of 
tho League. The defeated Powers have heen 
practicaUy disarmed and even the old 
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tcrritoriul units have boen broton up at 
tho dictation of tlio victors. Rut what about 
tho organizers of tho Eoaguo? Tho army 
of Franco was never Jargor or more forroid- 
nblo than it is now. Tho aerial Aect of 
Franco and tlio number of figliting and 
bombing planes have been enormously 
increased, and Franeo is much in the same 
position as (Jermnny was before the war. 
I'^ngland also is in n state of armed prc< 
paredness and manoeuvres and target practice 
nro constantly carried on to increase the 
cfTiciency of tho array and the navy. 


llofore tho war England was one of the 
wealthiest nations in the world. The war 
imposed upon it a very heavy burden and 
the National Debt swelled to an enormous 
sura. Tho indemnity demanded from 
Germany was not sufSciont to clear the debt, 
nor was Germany in a position to pay 
tho amount within a short time. The only 
oITectivo means of restoring financial stability 
was rigorous economy and tlie reduction 
of ©.tpenditure in every possible direction. 
The civil list should have boen curtailed, 
but, above, all, the reduction of expenditure 
on the army and navy was imperatively 
necessary. Sweeping disarmament shonid 
have been carried out fearlessly and whole- 
heartedly. In actual practice a few old 
battleships were scrapped, but the naval 
programme was not substantially reduced. 
In tho array some units raised during the 
war were disbanded, but no considerable 
leduction was made. Taxation was propes- 
sively increased, but it was impossible to 
make two ends meet without very large 
reductions in expenditnre. Tho conseqnence 
was tho very grave financial and politic.il 
crisis of 1031. The budget esliinetes showed 
an enormous dcfioit, and to b.ilaare (he 
recourso had to bo had to large 
Ssee S reductions of 

Snrfes and wages, labour and the organi- 
laH™s representing Labour were up ju 

ri"ie^s TLf pSp.TeT^'meas« 

'V.o„ith afterwards the Earl of Oxford, 
Premiership and formed a Coalition 
from the iremier e Liberals and Cou- 

Jlinistry '“p J’°(| ^ present occasion tho 
f''ho, r Government'^ resignef but Mr. 
Labmir Minister, placed 

MacDonald, t m Ij^^ ^ Nnlional 

GoTornment made up of Conservatives aud 


Liberals and only a few Labour members. 
The King set an exaraplo by surrendering 
part of his income during the period of 
the crisis and tho Prince of iValcs did the 
same. Cuts were announced in the salaries 
of the ministers, the army, navy and police. 
This caused a great deal of discontent, hot 
there was no serious violation of discipline, 
though tho loyalty of the forces was put to 
a severe test. Finally, tho Gold Standard Act 
was partially suspended. This last measure 
was generally welcomed, bat it brought to 
light the sigoificant fact that largo sums of 
money belonging to foreign countries are 
Invested in the London market and the Bank 
of England. The rapid withdrawal of foreign 
b.ilances justified the action taken by the 
British National Government, but it also 
showed an abatement of confidence in the 
firmness of tho London market 

Here, again, the similarity between the 
positions of Germany and England must be 
noted The value of the German mark 
diminished to the vanishing point. No such 
calamity need be apprehended in the case of 
the British sterling, though its sagging in tho 
American market cannot bo ignored. A cable 
from New York states that it is expected 
that British baoki'g authorities will control 
foreign cxcliange transactions similarly 'ritli 
Germany. This must be the general expect- 
ation everywhere. The action taken in other 
countries is based on self-defence and tends 
to restriction of traffic in foreign currencies. 
Although so far the action taken in England 
is not so drastic as in Germany the leading 
English banks have formed a committee to 
supervise foreign e.xchange transactions and 
customers wishing to remit abroad will be 
required to give reasons. This has been 
followed by direct action by the Government 
Followiag the e.xample of England tho 
Governor-General of India has issued an 
Ordinance to regulate the sale of gold and 
sterling. At tho same time Sir Samuel lloare, 
tho new Secretary a State for India, announced 
not in the House of Commons but at a 
meeting of tho Federal Structure Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference 
that the Indian currency standard would be 
maintained on a sterling basis and there 
would be no break in tho rupee exchange. 
These steps were preceded by an eloquent 
appeal by Lord Will'ingdon, Viceroy of India, 
in an address to the Central Houses of 
I^gislatun?, that all classes in India should 
bo prepared to make large sacrifices in order 
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that Hie present financial crisis majr be 
tidpd over. Ito did not enlighten his 
nudieoco as to the sacrifice ho and his 
colleagues may be prepared to make. 

The position of India should bo made 
clear. She does not count as an important 
factor in influencing the markets of the world 
or the pi'iccs of commodities. The oschaogc 
value of the rupee is determined not by 
fluctuations of currency but by a Government 
interested in appreciating, if not inflating, 
the value of sterling. Endian trade and 
Indian lovenue do not r.mk with the we.althy 
countries of the world, but Indian expenditure 
having regard to the revenue, is the largest 
of any country in tfie world. The present 
crisis in India was bound to come irrespective 
of the conditions prevailing elsewhere. 
Behind the grave financial situation in India 
is a history of reckless extravagance and 
prodigality of expenditure of which there is 
scarcely any parallel. Committees havo been 
now appyinted to suggest reductions in 
expenditure while constant borrowings at 
steadily increasing rates of interest are being 
resorted to in order to prevent the collapse 
of the administration. 

Is it being now realized that the charges 
of the exploitation of India and the drain of 
her resources against the existing system of 
Government are based upon substantial truth? 
From the days of the East India Company 
India has been looked upon and treated as a 
land of fabulous wealth, though it has been 
demonstrated upon irrefragable evidence that 
she is one of the poorest countries in the 
world. The rorenuo has beea treated as 
indefinitely elastic merely to meet the ever- 
increasing growth of expenditure. The 
military expenditure is ruinously and altogether 
unjustifiably extravagant. The bugbear of a 
"Russian invasion no longer exists and there 
is no other danger. But nothing inspires the 
Government wiih a sense of security and the 
major part of the revenue is spent upon an 
unnecessary army. In the civil branch of 
the administration extravagant salaries are 
made more attractive by allowances of all 
kinds. The Governor General of India 
receives a salarly paid to no public servant 
in the world. The President of the United 
States of America, holding a position higher 
than that of any king or emperor, receives a 
Salary which is not much larger than that of 
a member of the Governor General’s Executive 
Couhoil in India. The Indian, Civil Service 
is paid far m.ore highly than the Colonial and 


the British Civil Service. The Jtaiiaa( exodus 
to the hills, unknown in any other country, 
costs large sums of money. 

'With regard to the financial position of 
India another important fact must bo borne 
in mind. The revenues of India are not only 
incapable of indefinite expansion, but are 
certain to diminish in spite of tho most 
strenuous efforts to increase them. The land 
cannot bear any further enhaneement of 
taxation. In several parts of the country 
agriculturists and peasant proprietors aro 
unable to pay the high rate of revenue 
demanded from them. In order to save the 
pe.isantry from absolute ruin suspensions and 
remissions of revenue have had to be made 
in various provinces, Indian cultivators and 
peasants are no longer the helpless and meek 
creatures they were supposed to be and they 
have more than once resisted the periodic 
revision of assessment and the consequent 
enhancement of revenue. If revenue is to 
be collected smoothly compulsion cannot bo 
used frequently. The revenue from customs 
is almost certain to fall permanently. India 
has ceased to bo the dumping ground for 
foreign manufactures. Imports of foreign 
goods, specially piecegoods, will steiadily 
decrease and will never again roach the 
figures recorded before 1930. Under the head 
of excise also a progressive fall of revenue 
is inevitable in view of the campaign against 
spirits and intoxicating drugs. There is a 
marked tendency in India to revert to 
sobriety and simplicity of life. The 
spirit of sacrifice has permeated all strata of 
soc/ely. 

The financial stringency in India is by 
no means a pjissing phase due to the general 
depression of trade or temporary economic 
conditions. The tinkering committees now 
at work will never solve the real difficulty 
in India. Up to the present time the shears 
of economy have been invariably used upon 
the ill-paid subordinate establishments, result- 
ing merely in increased discontent and no 
real economy. The desperate straits of 
England make the position of India still more 
serious. If a complete breakdown and bank- 
ruptcy are to be avoided it must be frankly 
recognized that the present cost of the ad- 
ministration of India is out of all proportion 
to its resources. Solvency can only be 
restored if the military expenditure is reduc- 
ed by two-thirds and high salaries are reduced 
all round. England is a much more expen- 
sive country than India, yet salaries in 
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Englnnil nro m\icli lower than in tliis coaiitrs’. 
The Prime Minister and cabinet ministers 
of England receive salaries lower than that 
of a member of tiio EKCcutive Cooned of 
tlie Govcrnor-Ocneral of India. The viceroy 
and tho Governors arc not bigger personn;»es 
than the Presidents of the Prcnch and United 
States ReimHics and they can very well 
maintain their po-^ition on half their present 
saharies. The truth of tho matter is that 
India cannot maintain the present army and 
pay salaries on the present scale without 
being driven to bankruptej*. i i. *i 

A very disquieting fact disclosed by the 
nresont crisis in England is the dependence 
St that country on foreign capital Very 
larcc sums in gold ivorc invested m London 
bf Deiiniart and Holland. It is rather 
curious that the public has no hnovrledge 
Xlhcr British colonies like, Canada and 
Australia hare any investments in llio laindon 
Tunrhot and London banks. South Africa 
rovidently unalTeoled and is, keeping ou tho 
cold stnndai'J- No secret is mmio of he 
4 iitnf the emergency measures and tho 
Jmpor y morato'riunfin'England rrcro duo 
in sadden irithdrairal by foreign couotrics 

nt targe sui"* i" S"’'*'. “ J 

. run on the London banks. A ran can 
w”b<. due to a loss of oonfidenco in the 
‘’" 'Egress of a bank. What bad happened 

Sefrlofd deports ^ th ‘erS^ ol 

'■"'^i f'rs co«d and it iras certainly 
England was 0 0 prestige But 

“ “'i'lu^rhalever can be found with the 
no fault which have withdrawn their 

foreign ’ EnsTand. The financial 

,,Md deposits Ej^rbecome so great 

dimcnlties in E „ja precipitat- 

‘ The Sve'rnnient had to resign and a 
e^- S Oovernment had to bo formed, 

now Nationnl Bovero ^ ^ j 

In order to balance r 
to be raised “ coed deal ol dissatis- 

redneed, >"’"1 " countries naturally fell 

faction. y'^jibdrew their inyeslments 

alarmed and .p y„„ jpto consideration the 
from London. T" | withdrawals it , is 
oonsennences ol ■ pj^pce n foreign 

unlikely ““nndness nt British finance 

win°b™soon restored. 


Tho swing of the pendulum of circuni- 
stance has had difTorent eflects upon other 
countries involved in tho last war. Take tlie 
case of Francs and Russia. Franco is 
the wealthiest country in Europe. D is 
estimated that three-fourths of tho world s 
pold is held in America and France. So far 
as the United States of America arc con- 
cerned it is true that the Republic partook 
in the concluding stages of the war but 
there was do question of any finaucial 
difficulty. Besides completely equipping her 
own army to tho last detail America 
advanced largo loans to tbe Allies m 
Europe, and tho debt lias not yet been 
cleared. The most extraordinary position is 
that of Russia. Close on the heels of the 
war followed tho Russian Revolution 
sweepins aw.ay tlie despotism under wliich 
Russia had been groaning for many centuries. 
Next camo the welter of blood and the 
chaos of aoarcliy, out cf which emerged 
struggliog and raeoacing a now Russia 
antagouistic to the aristocracy, capital and 
the bourgeosie. So tlircateniog became its 
propngaoda of extreme socialism that some 
European countries spent large sit®* 
of money to subsidize anti-revolutionary 
orgaaiz.atioDS in Russia without any efiect. 
Revolution alone did not complete the 
of Russia. Famioo and virulent 
decimated large tracts of country. 


The 

far 


depreciation of the Russian rouble 'vas far 
more disastrous than tho fall of the mars, 
and the franc. Aud yet Russia has become 
neither bankrupt nor is in any danger ol 
breaking up. Tho Soviet Government is 
becoming better consolidated and stronger 
every day. The secret of Russia’s strengm 
is her economy and her determination to 
resist extravagance of every kind. Tho new 
regime in Russia is bitterly assailed in other 
countries. M'as the old order preferable to 
tho present one ? Other Governments are 
rightly alarmed because there is serious 
danger of the new doctrine spreading to 
oth“r countries and other nations. However, 
Russia’s position is safe. If she is not 
wealthy she is certainly not on tho higii 
road to bankruptcy. 

So tho pendulum swings from splendour 
to squalor, from wealth to poverty, from a 
certain present to au uncertain future ! 



Death Comes to China 

Bv AGNES SMEDLBY 

D eath has come to China by a millioQ had just captured, imprisoned, and threatened 
fold. Everything else is trivial and with death one of her colleagues and friends, 
unimportant. Ti\e north-western famine General Deng Yenda, the noted revolutionary 
still rages but so ordinary is death in China leader. As all of these internal issues are 
that it is all but forirotten. The rivers of concerned with death, so are all foreign 
the country have arisen to compete with the issues facing China concerned with the 
war-lords in the work of destruction — but killing of both foreigners and Chinese, 
this does not force the militarists to cease The map of China is dark with blood- 
their fighting. Fighting between Nanking stains. A minor northern war,^ begun by 
and Canton is threatened, and General Chiang General Shih Yu-shan, a former Knominchun 



The Chinese Floods 


Kai-shek has been wielding a double sword, general, has just ended in a defeat — a defeat 
in the manner of the Czar after 1905, on the caused by nothing else than the bribery of 
one hand, throwing an army of 300,000 his colleagues who had planned to revolt 
mercenary troops against the Red Army in also. The chief of these northern generals 
Kiangsi, and, on the other, capturing, tortur- who are anti-Chiang Kai-shek is General Han 
ing and publicly slaughtering thousands of Fu-chu, Governor of Shantung province, who 
Communist intellectuals and workers in the is kept peaceful by bribery. The defeat of 
cities. Mrs. Sun-Yat-sen returned from General Shih has merely thrown a new 
exile in Germany to attend the funeral of northern military combination on > the stage 
her mother, but to hear that attempts had of events, with the erstwhile defeated ruler 
been made to assassinate General Cbiang of Shansi province, General .Yen ' Shih'-shan, 
Kai-shek and his co-ruler, Jfr. T. Y. Soong, returning to his old haunts and his ardent 
Minister of Finance, who, on the other hand, supporters forcing the Nankihg generals in 
65-4 
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Tho people arc dead, bat ammals remam perched up od floaling bmldiDgs 


tS ''Gray Oenerals” as bufTeis 
tliem in the dictatorsliip of China, 
na to 5 present lime, 0.anlon continues 
1 peace neeotiations svith Nankins. 

their demand lor the rcsisnatlon 
reilCTatiii„ ine _ introduction ot 

of Chiang Ka , jq take the place 

ao“t°rship. Both Canton 
l‘Na„Won I are tried to exploit the name 
„„a Na'i''>”= since her retnrn, but 

1 wmhare nothins to do with o.llier of 

thoin . niaior issues in China 

noirerer he two maior 

today are ““ ]jsi.sl,ol; is wasins on tho 
„ar The Hoods hare brousht 

Bed peasant arraie ^ 

death and are pedants, 

million people, most l,„„ the Tokyo 

T|,e disaster is B GoTernment is 

earthquake. Jno gympalliy from all 

reccivins telegrams ^ ^ ranst bo 

parts 0 i''” This ilood uith its Bicaulic 
made known. ranch the work 

toll of human life. 1 officials and 

of nature as too 
mililarists at lim 


China. Even under the Mancliu Dynasty, 
China’s rivers and canals were hold Jn 1®*!,^*' 
by the drcdgnif: and repairing of dykes i'or 
four years now, however, tho 

entire national income m China been 
squandered on wars for '"'rnmiinod 

constructive measure has either rem 
on paper, or has been trivial^ and silly 
planned with the idea of private gam. iuo 
masses of tlio people have sunk into a desii- 
tution unspeakable, the rulers of the country 
oilering nothing but killing as a solution for 
the problems of tlie country, tor lour 
years the militarists and officials rulm^ 
Hankow have imposed a special dyke tax 
on all goods imported into that city, imi 
instead of spending it on the repair of tlio 
Yangtze dykes, this tax, known as the Ilupeli- 
HunW dyke tax. has found its way into the 
poceets of officials. In 192S-30. this dyke 
tax amounted to some ^3,1500.000. but 
according to recent disclosures. 
of this was misappropriated by otliciais, 
RTOO.OOO being loaned to the Clieun Loong 
Keang Opium monopoly and never fcpaio. 
and fi200.000 embezzled by a former Director 
of Reconstruction. Tho public funds 
Hupeh, like sncli funds in other 
hare been considered the private 
money of officials and militarists, and tliesc 
genUemen have considered tho public killing 
of revolting Communists to bo tho only 
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Uefusees oo thQ Railway Embankmenls 


“duty” which they owed the public. Since 
the iloods and the exposure of these officials, 
the Nanking Government has appointed 
one of thorn as a diplomat abroad, while 
three others have been given "demerits” — 
ns school teachers give a boy a slap on the 
wrist for naughtiness. And right in the 
midst of the Hood, the militarists who expect 
international funds to remedy their work of 
destruction, continued capturing working 
men. Unking them to each other with ropes 
around their necks, and shipping them away 
to Kiaugsi to be used by General Cbiang 
Kais shek against the Red Armies. The 
telegram of General Ghiang asked for more 
captives because the coolies of Kiangsi are 
‘unreliable’ in fighting the Reds. 

Other bitter things have come out of the 
flood disaster. When the evacuation of Hankow 
began, it was tiie foreigners, the rich Chinese 
and the race horses who were first evacuat- 
ed, the press frankly saying that the rich 
were being evacuated first out of fear of 
mass attacks upon them. 60 per cent of 
the refugees arriving in Sbaughai are well- 
to-do. On August 17, 50 race horses 
arrived. But the corpses of thousands of 
poor Chinese are floating on the river. 
International Hood relief has begun, but from 
the first this relief has borne a most mer- 
cenary character. The Nanking Government 


from April to August of this year, has 
floated four internal loans totalling 
,^320,000,000, all of which has been poured 
into war. On August 21 it announced an 
ioternal loan of only $10,000,000 for flood 
relief, but said this would bo increased to 
$50,000,000 because, from the ten million loan 
only five millioos would go to Hood relief. 
31ncb of the fifty raiJlions will perhaps also 
go to war purposes. Apart from this, the 
banks who take up these lucrative loans pay 
out to the Government only about fifty or 
sixty per cent of the loan, retaining the rest 
,as profit Oj August 20 the Government 
grandly announced a two million ial 
donation for flood relief, but two days later 
bombing military planes costing $2,000,000 
arrived in Shanghai, a part of vast shipments 
of arms and ammunition which are being 
used against the peasants. American finan- 
cial interests at once offered the Chinese 
Government 30,000,000 bushels of surplus 
wheat — at a market price to be determined 
on the day of sale — but a leading British 
journalist in Shanghai attacked the plan as 
nothing but American dumping. The Nan- 
king Government was asking for American 
wheat on a ten to twenty year credit, but the 
Americans demand payment in two or three 
years. For arms and ammunition, however 
Nankiug always has money to pay cash. 
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AVhile fenr people withhold from tririog to the 
ilood relief, there is hardly a foreigner or 
n Chinese but who reraarlr, with each dollar 
they gire, 'that many new ralllionaires will 
eraeig^e from this flood, just ns millionaires 
have emerged from other similar catastrophes 
in China. Two rich Chinese . merchant* one 
of them a gang leader, who a short time 
ago spent upwards to half a million dollars 
on the celebration of their birthdays and the 
opening of their familj’ temples, have each 
given but 85,000 for flood relief. 

These facts and the conditions, multiplied 
by a thousand fold, in which they grow, 
furnish the foundations of revolt which have 
thrown the Red Armies on the stage in 
China. Nine months o! warlare by the 
Nanking troops against the Red Armies hax'C 


have had one uninterrupted victory in 
Kiaogsi, but the reports of military officers 
relamed from the front tell a very d/fTerent 
story. These officers tell us that the entire 
population of south Kiaogsi have taken up 
their worldly possessions and retreated with 
the Red Armies, leaving a depopulated 
country through which Government troops 
march, forced to carry their own food and 
even their firewood for cooking. In July 
a new Red Army appeared in Hopei province 
in the North, and on 33, 20.000 

Government troops on the Anhwei-IIupch 
border revolted and with all their arms and 
ammuoitjon joined the Red Army of north* 
east Hupeh which for months has guarded 
a large Soviet territory there. On August 
21 came the news ot a big Red Army 
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not led to the crushing of this fand,amenta\ 
Rince Uto June. Genewl Chiang 
lias b«n Ic.iiiins 300,000 

inSmSt, aspinst the MOm troops of the 
Kcd Army Kianssi. Germ.™ iml.tary 
chief ef 'rhom is General^ \\rf2cl. 
Su n (i'meral Ohiane’s headoMrlers m Am- 
^1.0 0 .irairim: lip the militery plans for 
.1 • ' and German pfiicera have cone 

with divisions to the front. Olhcial reports 
Sd iis to belicrc that the Oorernment troops 


oflensive that resulted in the annihilation of 
two Government divisions and sent China? 
Kai-^hek huirying bick from Nanking to tin? 
front It may be truly said that the imbcar-' 
«Mo conditions out of which tho Red Armic’ 
of peasants have grown cannot he solved bv 
killing end bribery, and even if the Rod 
Armies shonld bo terapor.irilv suppressed, 
they will only spring into life again and 
again. 

As already stated, all tho foreign issues 
before China aro also concerned with tiio 
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killioB of either Chinese or foreigners. The 
anti-Chinese riots in Korea hare resulted In 
a Japanese boycott inoreoient in China, and 
so disturbed arc conditions tliat when a 
quarrel arose between a Chinese coolie and 
a Japanese ice merchant m Tsingtao recently 
a riot resulted and the incident is beioB 
magnified into an international event The 
Nanking and Tokyo Governments are busily 
engaged in delivering notes of protest to 
each other, but without result Tho British 
also bare their hands on the throat of 
Nanking because of tho murder of the 
British youth, John Tfiornburn, in Jaoe, 
and from every indication it seems that the 
British are trying to force Nanking to 
expose and punish the high military officers 
who are guilty, whereas Nanking is trying 
to say that the killing was the work of some 
poor soldiers who thought Thornboru 
was a Corarauuist ' In the end, perhaps 
a number of poor and utterly innocent 
Chinese soldiers will pay with their lives 
for this act of powerful military men. 
The Americans have also rescued an 
American missionary from Chinese bands, 
tho Knomintang demanding, not a trial, 
but the death of the missionary, because he 
killed a Chinese burglar who was stealing 
from him. The first demand of the 
Knomintang is always to kill — they seem 


incapable of nndorst.andiDg anything else, 
and they have practised this so long on 
their own people that it is taken for granted. 
The foreigners m China arc about the same 
except when one of their own nationals 
are concerned. 'Whilo protesting against the 
murder of Thoroburo, the British police of 
Sbangh.ii turned over to the Chinese railitaiy 
authorities on August 1-f, two foreigners, 
a man and his wife, accused of being 
Communists and officials in the Pan-Pacific 
Union Secretariat, a serai-secret a trade union 
organization throughout Asia. When these 
two foreigners were arrested and e.vtradited 
to the Chinese military authorities to what 
was known to be certain death before a 
secret military court, all racial issues 
disappeared and class hatred stood 
open and unashamed, one powerful 
British journalist openly writing that the 
foreign nations having commercial interests 
in China have suffered heavily from 
Communism during these past years. The 
voices of protest of both foreigners and 
Chinese were howled down by the foreign 
press. But at last the brave voice of 3Irs. 
Sun Ta*-seo was raided in protest and in 
defence of tho two captives — but from 
reports as yet unconfirmed, it seems that 
her voice came too late. Unconfirmed 
reports say that the two foreigners were killed, 
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Without itself. It tends to think them unimportant 
if they are up,red {.actfiilly. and dansorous it they 
.nrc urced witli vigour. It is so .accustomed to 
(ho idea of its own supenority. that it is r<«entful 
of considoratkns which inquire into (ho v.iiidity 
of tliat assumption. It may bo pcncrous. ch.intablc. 
kind ; tmt the surroundins principle of thase 
qii.ilities is alw.ays their exercise as of prticc and 
not in justice. An aristocracy, in a word, is the 
prisoner of its own power, and that the most 
completely when men liesin to question its 
authority. It does not know how to a't wisely 
at very moment when it most rotimres wise 
action.” 


NATOiin Of Gnvr.uMiFNT 

Hero is an analysis of the abstract, the imposinc 
term— the Government : . 

“it is not mysterious or divine. It is simply 
a body of men making decisions which, m iho 
long run. live or dio by \\hat other men think 
of them. Their validity .as decisions is in tint 
thought if only because its content is born of 
what the decisions moan to ourselves. .\U of 
us are inesG.apabIy cilirens. and. at some |iomt. 
therefore, the privacy in which we seek escape 
from our obigation as citizens, will seem uns.atis- 
fying. A crisis comes which touches us : a 
decision is made which contradicts something 
we happOQ to have experienced .as fundameDtal : 
wo then judge our rulers bv the fact oi that 
denial, and act as we think its terms warrant. 
All Governments dislike novelties, for they disturb 
their routine and the .accustomed tempo of work. 
So long as the criticism is confinecl to non- 
essentials it IS ignored ; t)ut_ tiie mpraent it wmes 
into conflict with vested interests, the criticism 
is imin^iately interpreted as sedition or an 
attack upon established government. Let rrot. 
Laski speak about the conditions m lus own 
country and wo sh.a!l then be able to realwe the 
mentality behind such enactments as the .Irtoccp 
Protection Act or the solicitude of the princes to 
exclude the a;?itators from the . sacrosanct 
boundaries of their respective jurisdiction— Attack 
an interest, in a wo^. and you arouse passion . 
arouse passion, especially wliere property is 
concerned, and the technique of rai?o» a eiat 
will sooner or later be invoked. But liberty and 
rnisou d’etat are mutually incompatible for the 
simple reason that raison d’etat is. a pnnciple 
which seeks, n jinort, to exclude rational discus- 
sion from the field. It seeks neither truth nor 
justice, but surrender.” . 

Prof. L.aski has rightly emphasized that 
where there is inequality the political power is 
bound to be in the hands of a small minority, 
and human nature being what it is. the. rulers 
comft to think the maintenance of their own 
power as more important than the welfare of 
tlie multitude or even the Importance of winning 
their acquiescence with the conditions that exist. 
Self-interest can only .be trusted to fancuon 
elTectively and impartially if the central authonfy 
is widely diffused m its ultimate sanctions or 
at least amenable to that vague but nererthele^ 
definite fact of public opinion, rreedora is cmly 
possible in an atmosphere of equality and equality 
can but exist in an atmosphere of true democrat^', 
notwithstanding its palpable inefiiciencies and 
imperfections, for these very imperfections are 


the guarantee of the permanmeo of progress. 
Sir llenrj' Campbell Binnerman spoke with the 
trnc insight of a genius when he said tlmt good 
govemnient is no suhsrituto for self-government, and 
that dictum is one of the greatest justifications of 
Democracj'. I)emo3r.acv is the only possible 
mode of govormneat if the object of the .State 
is presumed to be the g'eatest good, or as Prof. 
i>aski would rail it ’ the maximization of fho 
totality of individual citizens.” 

Tjik NirruB Or BnnEircnicr 
Prof. Laski li.as bo.autifully defined in (he 
nwurlopacdia of tsocml Sciences (vol. Ill, 

r age 7) the meaning of the word ‘'liureaucracy”. 
t IS ‘the term usually applied (o a system of 
government the control of which is so completely 
in the hands of offi-i.i!s that their power 
teopardizes the liberties of ordinary citizens. 
The cJiaractenstics of such .a regime are a 
passion for routine m administration, the sacrifice 
of (lexdiiUty to rule, delay in the making of 
decisions and a refusal to embark upon e.xpen- 
ments . .Nothing will be undertaken for the 
public for which it is not clamant. The difficulties 
m meeting the demands mav well bo exaggerated 
out of all proportion. Information necessary to 
(he makiog of policy will l>e withheld, sometime 
on the ground th.ai it is not m Uio public interest 
to reveal it. sometimo by the argument that its 
cohcction will be uniuslifiaWy expensive. 
Decisions will bo made witilout the assignment 
of rc.asoQs for making them, or postponed until, 
in Ihcon’s plirase. the questions resolve of 
themselves. The result is discretion, secrecy, 

conservatism, .and .all iheso minister to the 
preservation of power." Prof. Laski is only 
talking about bureaucracy from lus knowledge 
of tiio civil services in England, ll'ii.at his <leflaition 
would have. been, had he been familiar with 
our own Civil Service with its interminable 
roufioe, massive correspondence. mordmafp 
delays and singular absence of all senso of 
humour it is impossible to say. Luckily 
however. Lord Curzon has described ou, 
secretariat procedure in remarkable vords. Therr 
i-. one characteristic of bureaucracy which l*rofe 
I^aski has not noticed, and that is its vaunt^ 
efficiency, and this by sheer reiteration convinces 
even the outside piiblia as has certainly happened 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service in our 
own country. 


Law AXn OanniEXCE 

To revert to Prof. Laski’s book, here are some 
sound w'ords about law. for Jaw and order are 
the two words which are heard more frequently 
in this country, specially in times of political 
crisis. Law does not exist for the sake of law, 
“It is not entitled to obedience because it is 
legal, because, that is, it proceeds from a source 
of reference formally competent to enact it. Law 
exists for what it does; and its rightness is made 
by the attitude adopted to it by those whoso 
lives it proposes to shape.” “A legal command 
is. after all. a mere static form of words : what 
gives it appropriateness is its relevance as j'ust to 
the sitoation to which it is applied. ’And its 
Iterance as just is made not hj' those who 
announce that it is to be applied, but by those 
who receive its application.” 
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It nccc'.nrilv follows tlmt tlior? nro lows 
"iml laws and laws as wich unl'"'S Ukoy embody 
iiistico and reason aro not entitled to the respot 
nd ooSsideraMon which reopip in powercatm 
fnr llicm. '’Those wlio accept cpmmanls 

lot tint of lioso involvod in .M oprati™^ 
kV u"^onlv Ckvos life to the stfccinrds of liberty . 

S tSs offy i** th'’ chio,to the nrescrvalioti 
S? Kcnuino integrity in the individual life. 

SrniTiov 

■T'-t ySnl^^v^.«h•^ 

con bo a orimo wliWi Hie commoiw 
lor noHiini. otn oo Soditioo. for 

Iloos not boliovo it o altocils a romarkaliic 
1 “'KSS' ,? an offioo ivliioll is. rocosni'ol by 
Instinco O’ njj o 1 a Itetnoiis crime, but 

*>'?■ “iro.°Ln lrS“ed 'viHi pirticiitar iisrhlness 
oyhi.cli has been ’roiiou oomraunity m scncral 
(Intma recent s ears oj me ^ ^ community 

„„a tho g«n k . for lesal enactments ifo no 
is not far feTe • „i,ioh the ccncral 

.ind ennnot snMatn reonmi'zo to be fair, 

seoso of ,tlic p . other ivords. there is a 
i„,t or fb'iViMiioo of oiiltook between the 
1, fiindanjent. i d j-renoo ...j, ,|,s notiire of 

riders an'l riSnlt that tho Cooirress dwded 
sedition, with me resuii „oo.j ^ot defend 

. or m 


ruu-*» au. rp^ult mat lae vot.mvoa «• 

sedition, with of sedition need opt d 

that people accuscu ^ 

themselves for acco^^^h ^ 

eme'X standpoint of the Consress. was not to bo 

expected. 


I'ltfl.Y CK Sl-MI\I. Tltlllir.N'AI.s 
flero aro somo wise words resinfiiio special 
tribuoafs which .arc , a Iroiiicnt ? 

tliU kfrtiintrv : Kxperieno? mikes_ it paioiuuj 

ticir tliat ^special triliunais arc simply special 
miihnilV for secorina a conviction, hor the 

Sim weation S a special trilmnal persuades 
Ih" ordinary man tli.t Hiero « an o prmr> 
mrainst 1 10 occiised, tliat the hlirdcn 01 prooi 
K iipoi Ilim rathor than upon tho covernmept 
'KroSloiiislico.iof.act, is .simply a ouplicimsn 

SSlom S«'onc'Sm;, fo“damc"o°tal “iitciruardl 
of deinocr.atic novernmeot is S“''=,b','“ !'‘VhSl“i 
denoo of the iiiiliciary, for a mdiciars wlMa 

to look for Its laiiro s or prospects to cmcutirc 
government c.in with the best will *p. 
never act with that courage and ' ^vf.J 

the people Ime a right to expect fP'Mjose vho 
sit in judgment over others. A jpdicul carw 
mn«t be and should bo an end m itself, V‘° 
judiciarv must be above all tcn'PbJ’hons outside its 
own legitimate field. Wlu one ^o^ts is that 
cxccutivft jiowcr lives not by its PO'' 
command, but by its power to convince. a°a is 
X ••actin'’ At its peril ” Governments must. 
thcreWo. always remember 4 ° °?y 

remove cnevane*. liowcver »l''MDcev«. h> 
suoprrjssmg it And if , hey are 
assoc-ate violent oinnion with actual 
are few foUios upon which they cannot bo pewua 
ded t.) embark.. The persecution of 
bv what It feeds on " i’ower th^^ Wads 
ble makes instruments of men who should bo enus 
in themselves. llesponsiblo 
deinocu(.y lives always m .the shadow of MiniBK 
defeat and this makes it eager to satisfy tiio 
with whose destinies it is charged. mprMc 

Trof lAskift essav on liberty s not mereij 
an impassioned plea for freedom in „nd 

also a sermon for ail practical 
those whom destiay has Placed m tho position o 

power. It IS an inspiration .and a tall to uutv 

those wdio still retain tbo Divino spark of idcalisru 
wluch may actually bo ’ransmuted into action. 




Early History of the Bengali Theatre — II 

(Uat-ed on Original Sources) 

By BRAJBJ^BKA NATH BANERJI 


r 

A t the opening of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the Bengali stage 
was more than fifty years old But 
its achievements till then wore very negligible. 
All the private theatres which had come 
into being one after another during that 
period ^7e^e shorWived and unrelated to one 
another. They did not sncceed in creating a 
continuous dramatic tradition in the country. 
And, wli-at was more, no repertory of Bengali 
plays was in existence. Tiio only Bengali 
plays which had been put on the stage wore 
the translations of LebedcfF and a dramatic 
rendering of tho familiar tale of Tidyasundar. 
"We have no moans of ascertaining whether 
these pieces possessed anv literary and 
artistic ment. Possibly they lind none. In 
any case, they cannot witli any justice be 
described as the fore-runners of the later 
Bengali plays Bat witli the closing of tbc 
fifth decade of the nineteenth century all 
this was changed. The year 1857 witnessed 
a sudden outbnrst of theatrical activity in 
Calcutta which not only resulted iu tho 
opening of three private theatres close 
upon one another in that city, but also 
helped iu a large measure in the creation of 
a genuine dramatic literature in Bengali, 
which had been faintly foreshadowed by a 
few miuor pie^’es before thifc d.ate. 

The Bengali drama developed along two 
lines, — the translation or adaptation of ancient 
Saosicrlt works, and the writing of original 
plays with classical incidents or current social 
problems as themes. 

So far as can be ascertained now, the 
first gemrine Bengali drama to be put on the 
stage was the Bengali rendering of Abkijnan 
Sahmiala by Vaidya Nanda Kumar Boy of 
Gauriva which was published in August. 
1855 (Bhadra, 1262 BE.) and staged on 
January 30, 1857 at the house of Asbutosh 
Deb (Chhatu Babn') in Simla. Though tbe 
history ot the Bengali drama and that of 
the Bengali theatre run nearly parallel from 
that date, the origin of the Bengali drama 
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can bo traced to an oarlior period. Till very 
recently it was supposed that the first 
genuine Bengali drama was Bhadrarjun by 
Taracharan Shikdar which was published in 
1852, this work being followed closely by 
Bhanumati Chittavilns by Harachandra 
Ghosh published in 1853. But in tho Prabasi 
for Ivartic, 1338, Dr S. K De has brought 
to the nolico of scliolars a now Bengali 
drama called Ilatnavali Natika. ba§ed on Sri- 
Harsh.a’s Rotncivnli. by Nilmani Pal and 
publisbed in 1S49. It seems possible, 
however, to carry the history of the Bengali 
drama as far back as 1830. In the Satnbad 
Prabhakar for June 2S, 1848, I have come 
.across tho notice of n Bengali translation of 
Jbkijnan Snnluntaln, by Ramtnrak Bhatta- 
charvya. published m 1848. Another notice, 
published m tho Samnehar ChandriKa for 
May 2. 1831, states that two Bengali dramas 
Kniitul: Snrvasva Natal: and Prabodh 

Chandrodoy Natak are on sale in its office. 
'These works mast, therefore, hare been 

published before that date. But I have seen 
none of them, nor can I ascertain whether 
they wore actually put on the stage or not. It 
is stated by some that the Jiautuk Sarvasra 
is the same piece as the play of Vidi/asundar, 
staged in Nobm Chandra Bole’s house,* 
and the Rev. Long mentions the book in 
his Descriptive Qiialogue of Bengali Works 
(p75) as follows : 

Kaiflui Sariasa Natak. Cfi. P., 1830, a drama, by 
R Cliundra Tkirkalankar of Harinabhi. 

Coming back to Bhadraiiun and Bhanumati 
Chittavilas. we can now trace the history of 
tbe Bengali drama down to a later epoch. 
These works were just preceded by 
Kirtivilas, a drama unnoticed till now.f and 


* Banmm Naiyashala, by Dhananjay Jluklierji 
(ISIG B. B), p. 2. 

t ‘The drama called Kirtivilas which has 
recently been published in the Bengali language 
with the permission of ‘Vidyonmada Sablia...”— The 
SamM Prabhakar for May 28. 1852. The name 
of this work is mentioned both in Long’s Catalogue 
and the Bengali Vhvakosha. but the date of its 
publication was unknown tiJJ now. 
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followed closely by Babu Katih by 
Ealjprasanna Siogb, published in* 3853-54. 
The latter was a slight work*, most probably a 
farce, and there is no mention of its being 
actually put on the stage. 

The history of the Bengali drama, 
actually staged, if we exclude the doubtful 
case of Katiiuk Sarvasva or Vidi/asundar^ 
thus begins, as I have already said, with 
the Abhijmn Sahmtaln of Nandakumar 
Roy. Henceforward the two aspects of the 
Bengali drama may be considered together. 

The theatrical activities which had begun 
in the Bengali community of Calcntta with 
the opening of Prasanna Rumar Tagore’s 
tfaeatre in 1S31 had cre.ated a baste for 
dramatic performances of a new type, and 
as we go forward we find evidence of the 
growth oT this taste in increasing volume. 
In 1853, we find that the Sambari Prabbnlar 
(March 31, 1853) while reporting the estabhsh- 
mont of a theatre in Bombay, calls upon 
the educated and we.althy Bengalis to give 
up their crude yniras and encoutago the 
new theatre. This exhortation w.as hardly 
necessary The educated Bengalis had 
already become teen patrons of the theatre 
Bat their enthusiasm, except for one solitary 
instance, had so far taken a wrong Ime— 
they were acting English plays or Eoghsh 
renderings of Sanskrit plays. Aai thev could, 
not make any sustained effort to create a 
Bengali theatre. In January 1837, however, a 
new and enthusiastic start was made with the 
cerformance of Sakuiitata at the residcnco 
of Chhatu Babu. This performance was 
followed in quick succession by the .setting 
UP of other private theatres, nod the staging 
of many new plays. These activitiw so 
far revolutionized the taste of the Beng.aU 
nublic that we find Rnranarayao T.arkaMtna. 
the author of BaOtni ali, one of the very 
first of Bengali dramas, writing in ISoS; 

Tt is a matter for. coagrataht'wn th.al intern 


which inaugurated the movement was that 
established by the grandsons of Babu Ashu- 
tosh Deb. hjowq under the familiar name 
of Chhatu Babu fd. 2.9 Jan. 18561 The 
preparations for the staging of Sahinfah 
in this theatre are described in the Sambad 
Prabhakar for January 15, 1837. It says: 

Tliemembem of theJaanapradayini Sabho. estab- 
lished in the house of tlie fate Ashutosh Deh. are 
training themselves for performing the drama . 
01 Sakiintats by n and a Kumar Hoy. The success ' 
of this venture is desirable. No representation of 
a Bengali play has for a long time Been shown m 
the city of Calcutta. 

The first performance of Sakniitala took 
place on January 30, 1857 on the occasion 
of the Saraswati Pajs The Hindoo Patriot 
gives an account of the origin of the 
theatre* and its fif<t performance in its issue 
for February 5, 1857 : 


Basins become nequamt^ -^nth the 
^nn^mriaraMo cliarm of mtcrestmir .Sanskrit rad 
VnS dramas, everi-body is showing complete 
for the contemptible traditional j/otm#. 
who has tasted of the cup of nectv. 
the moon, care for stale nce-water? 


tnr Htvpoi tiiFATRp— It is not long since 
Calcutta WAS regaled with histrionic exhibition 
under the auspices of native amateurs, when some 
of the l>est phys of Shakespear were acted upon 
the stave bv roung Hindoos who appeared to 
enter info the spirit of tho characters they 
personated. Although the full meisnre of succors 
which W.IS anticipated could not be realised, yet 
the public and specially the native community, 
shewed a taste for such perforimnces which 
nromised the best results, if the mimurers of tho« 
Theatre had only the tact to profit by tho happy 
om>ort«nitv. Iu«t^ad. hawever. of fostering hy 
repeated and well-got up performanees the taste 
thua created, they rermittoa minor jealousies and 
a spirit of contention to demolish tlic good 
they had achieved: and the cumin fell ujion their 
«f.age to be lifted up no more. Ye.ars rolled aw;av. 
we had well nigh forgotten that we overbad 
such a thing as a theatre, when an invitation 
card surprised ns with the fact that anollier 
Bconalleo stage had risen like .a phoenix upon the 
ashes of its predecessor. The announcement had 
the further att^action that tho play announccHl 
was a genuine flengaMoo one. being a translation 
of the well-known dramatic execution of Rally 
Po<ts— the S.acoontoll.ah Wo were still more 
delighted to Ie»ra that the the.atro liad been cot 
up by the grandsons of the late Biboo Ashootosli 
Uey. the shave liaving been erected .at the f.iniiiv 
residence of tho deceased millionaire, ami part.aking 
of the character of .a private theatrical. It '« net 
every dav that native gentlemea of wealth and 
position aro obscrveil.to spend money on amuS'j- 
raents of a rational kind. It is altogether » relief 


If 


new movement started in 1857 


, dav and given ri«e to the contem- 

Start lino o! <l«ccnl. The first theatre 


"It seems proKible that tha theatre at the 
residence of Chhatu Babu was established two or 
three ye,ars before tins, or. at any rate, that there 
was some sort of a theatre there about tlie middle 
of Novemlier t8!>4 I'or in the issno of tho Satnhtd 
Pnbitnkor for DtXt. 5. 1851 we come acrass 
the following news; " On the night of the hah 
Piija a Brahman boy was returning home by the 
lane after witnessing a thratrical performanee at th« 
residence of Ashutosh Deb 
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to contemplate our youthful aristocracy ajwrt from 
the low and crovollin" pursuits which too 
unfortunately constitute tho normal condition of 
many of that body. Tho drama has in all ;wes 
and with all nations formed one of the principal 
sources of a puro amusement. In India, it had 
at OQO time attained tho hishost stato of perfection. 
But a combination of disastrous circumstances 
tended to annilulate the freedom of our race, and 
sirauUancou'ily with, the loss of liberty we lost 
every hlessins which chnstened manners and 
embellished life Foreicnors contemplate with 
ecstasy tho cen'ms pi oar poets. Tho uinvorsitioi 
of Europe are not tired of ponne over iho mnsty 
tomes of ancient Sanskrit hteralure. Tho Sacoon- 
tolah of Kallidas has underfrone tho most finished 
translations in Germany and m Eosland- But 
amoncst the people for whoso forefathers tho 
immortal bard taxed his fjenius. las admirablo 
work is a scaled book almost. A few only have 
read it in tho nrininal. and a very contempljblo 
number in the diluted form even of a translation. 
The plav is admirably fitted for the stage. We 
had abundant evidence of the fact from tho 

r irfortnanco which came off on tho night of tho 
!th instant [ultimo] The young gentleman who 
personated Sacoontolah looked really grand and 
riuecnly in his gentures and address, and did great 
justice to tho' part ho was coacting. Tho other 
amateurs also succeeded in creating an effect \\o 
are told that tho performers have not had tho 
benefit of any lessons from practised actors, and 
this circumstance enables u« to accord greiu crwit 
to exertions undoubtedly very well directed. >Ve 
aixi confident that with a little polishing the corps 
dramaticiue will be able to make a brilliant debut. 

Tho second performance of this piece 
took place on February 22, 1857 before on 
audience of some four hundred geDtlemcn, 
and a very appreciative notice appeared in 
the /Sambacl Prnbhnkar for Feb. 20. 1857. 
It is curious to note that while both these 
contemporary reporters write of the acting 
with evident eDfhusm.sin, Kishori Cliaod 
Hittra, in an article on the Slodern Hindu 
Drama, contributed to the Calcutta Pevuw for 
1873, describes the performance as “a failure.” 

In a later issue of the Hindoo Fatriot 
(Friday, July 23, J857) there was also an 
aououncecuent of the preparations for a 
third performance, from which we learn 
that in tho former performances only three 
acts — and not the whole of the drama — were 
acted : 

Weekly Register of Intelligence. 

Fnday. the 17th July. 

A Correspondent informs us tjiat the play of 
“Sacoontalah” will be again performed at the 
premises of Baboo Ashootus Dcy. Rehearsals are 
now prrgressing. and tlie whole play will be 
acted, and not three acts only as was the case 
last year. 

The fashions of Calcutta, then as now, 
did not take long to spread into the mofnssU. 


Tho setting up of the new theatres in 
Calcutta in 1857 was followed tho next year 
by the establishment of another at Janal, a ’ 
village near Howrah, at which also tho very 
first piece staged was Sahiintala. Tho 
following account of this performance 
appeared ia the Hindoo Patriot for June 10, 
1858 : 

ViLtAan TfcrATKE.— IVe are gfad wo are able 
to record in our columns the establishment of 
another native Theatre m this country, Tho 
institution, we speak of. owes its parentage to the 
liberality and munificence of a certain wealthy 
Zemindar of Jonye, Baboo Poomo Chunder 
llookcrjea. in wlioso family house it has been got 
up. This place, our readers must be .aware of. is 
situated in the district of Howwah, at only a twelve 
mile’s distance from Calcutta. It must be 
a.ssociated in tho minds of many with the existence 
of a Training School at tho locality so often 
noticed in the papers. On Saturday (lie 29th 
ultimo our village amateurs played tho iiakontolah— 
that dramatic masterpieco of our celebrated poet 
Kalidasa. As naturally e.xrected there ^ims a large 
gathering of tho respectable people of tho locality 
on the occasion. The stage was nicely decorated 
and tlio hall was splendidly illumined. The 
pcrformanco was very creditable. Indeed such 
proficiency was more than expected from youths 
reared and bred up in village schools. Justice 
demands wo should mention tho talents displayed 
by tho gentlemen who personated Raja Doosraunt 
aod SakoQtolah. Tho manly gait and deportment 
of Doosmunt showed at once that he was just the 
man represented by the Poet, wlulo his beloved 
partner in loro resembled in every point the 
amazingly beautiful daughter of the heavenly 
nymph Jlanoka Bedoosak and other characters 
were n ell performed and each had his proficiency 
in his own p.uticulaT way. The music played by 
amateurs was capital, but that by the hand was 
horribly disgusting. We wish a better inan.'igement 
of the screen had been made. Indeed after the 
first act was over tho screen dropped, and was so 
disordered that it could not be soon taken up. The 
audience was thus kept waiting m anxiety and 
siicpense for a period of more than half an hour. 
This defect in the management of the screen we 
have reason to complain of in almost all native 
performances. Our present theatrical exhibitions 
arc conducted in the English style and this 
important feature of the English stage should be 
duly learnt be/ors any thing like completion and 
success could bo attained— 

In conclusion we sincerely (bank Baboo Poorno 
Chunder Jlookerjea for the liberality evinced by 
him in reanng up this useful institution, and we 
trust (hat his example will not be lost sight of by 
others of his class. He has indeed “given gold a 
price and taught its beams to shine.”* 


In the preface to the second edition of Sal-uniala 
(1^) the author says : “This play was performed 
recently fay the Bengal Theatre at the request of 
Lord Ijytton the Governor-General of India and 
h«s Council, when he and the membere of his 
Council were greatly pleased with the performance 
which was witnessed by a numerous audience.” 
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To corao back to the theatre at Chhatu 
Babu's residence, the staging of Sabunfala 
at this place was followed quickly by that 
of a now piny, Mohasvefa, by Maniroohan 
Sarkar, which was also a Bengali dramatic 
rendering of a Sanskrit work Kadamvan. 
This play was first performed in Bhadra 

12G4 B. E. (Aug.-Sep, 1857).* and tho cast, as 
given in tho book, was as follows : 

Riija , Uabu Annada Prasad MookeHee 

} Babu Mahendra Nath Maiumdar 

Kapinjal Author 

Kanchnki Babu Shibchund Sinha 

Mahaaveta 1 Kshetra Mohan Sinha 

Natt J 

Kadiimrari Nath Ghoso 

n'aMPL-a Sarat Chandra Ghose 

j^ani * Bhubaa llohun Ohose 

Ghhatra-dharini ilahendra Lat ilookerjee 

This drama was not published in book 
form till Aswin 1266 (Sep.-Oct. 1859). t 

III 

This first two performances of Sabunfala 
in January and February 1857 at Chhatu 
Babu’s residence were followed by a more 
sensational dramatic event in 5Carch of the 
same year. It was the porforroauce of 
Earanarayan Tarlraratca’s KuUn Kuhsarvasva 
at the house of Baba Jayrara Bysack of Nutao- 
bazar on March 13. 1857. The dramas so 
far put on the stage were only adaptaUons 
or translations. Ramnarayan was perhaps 
the first writer in Bengal to utilize a 
social question of the day as the 

theme of a drama and thus to compose a 
drama which in every sense was original. 
Kulin polygamy was being vigorously 
Xcked in those days by the social reformers 
of Bengal. Ramnarayao’s new drama bad for 
Us theme this institution The sensation 
'Sichthe play created and the enthusiasm 
^ith which it was repeatedly staged 
described in the reminiscences of Gour Das 
Rvsack the friend of Michael Madhusudan 
SSn 'Wrring to the organization of 
SeatosTcaiitt., Gour Das Bysa* says: 

mitn credit of organizioff the first ^Dgah 
rru to the lato Babu Jayaram 13ys.-u:k 

Thgitre belonss lO ^ Calcutta, who formed and 

5'ffl'T nSSli dSmallo corps and set np.a 
drilled » Bca„a i u perform^, m 

the lensational Bengali play of 
S to B-ant-ararana. The 


success and popularity that attended the first 
experiment fed tho late Jhba Gopal Das Sett to 
form a similar corps and set up a stage in his 
hou«e in Riitton Sircar’s Garden Sti-oet, on which 
tho same play was repeated before an eafhusiastio 
audience. Tho unprecedented sensation into which 
the whole native community was thrown, after the 
celebration of the first wjdow jnarriage IDecr. 7. 
185G] under tho aegis of that redoubtable apostle 
of social reform, Isvara Clnndra Vidyasagara, 
accounted for the interest and excitement which 
these performances of a pUy representing a most 
important social reform, created at tho time. As 
batutallr expected. Vidyasagara and Babu Kati 
Prasanna Si'ngha, always on the v.aa of national 
progress, encouraged the actors in Babu Qadadhar 
Sett’s house, by their presence and personal 
interest* 

The accuracy of Gour Das Bysack’s 
reminiscences is borne out by contemporary 
newspapers. The Hindoo Patriot for March 
19, 18G7 reproduces the following item of 
news from tfie Education Qaxette ; 

Friday, tht 13th Harch .-The Educvtioval 
Gazette states that the well-known farce of Koolim 
Koofoshorbushya was acted in the private residence 
of a Baboo in Calcutta with great success. We 
arc glad to see these new pieces acted. 

The Satnbad Prabhakar for Jfarcb 26, 
1858 states that the third performance of 
this drama took place at the resid»*nce of 
Gadadbar Sett on March 22, 1858 : 

On lOtb Chaitra [March 22, 1S5S] tho third 
per/ormanco of KuHn Kulasanasva took place at 
tho residence of Gadadbar Sett. Tho audience 
numbei^ seven hundred, Vidyasagar and other 
notabilities being among them.t 

T have not yet been able to come across 
any reference to tho second performance 
of the play in the contemporary newspapers. 
But, as Ramnarayan says in iiis fragmentary 
autoblograpiiical sketch that his play was 
performed at three places only, viz., at 
NutiQ-bnzar, Banstoln-gnli, and at Chinsurah, 
it is very likely that the second performance 
like the first also took place at the house 
of Jayrara Bysaok. The next (or. according 
to my belief, the fourth) performance of the 
play took place at Chinsutali on July 13, 
1858. The Hindoo Patriot writes in its 
issue for July I5, 1858: 


inted Sep. 16. 1807 

>1 f 1630 (1 anio, 1060). 


• Jogindranath Basu’s Life of Michael 
Madhusudan Datla (Bengali), 3rd ^n.. pp. G47-4S 
t Seo also tho Ifindoo Pairiol for April 1,T65S. , 
A very florid account of this performance by a 
coiTCspondent is to be found in tho Beuoo* 
JJurlartt and Jndia GazrUe for March 27. 1858. 
From this wo find that the play was staged in the 
face of considerable opposition from rival tlicatncal 
parties. 
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ha,,, it ahPoap;. it-oa^at oT.a™ to 
of the locality... RS'VnVa c-ito. aad tho 

BmhminL'TnU', it is said, to reWiate in 

kind. 


Tois was, in all probability, tlio perform- 
anco which Bankim Chandra Chattcrji is 
Slid to have witnessed at Ohmsnrah m the 
rSdenco of the Alondol family, though 
the date ascribed to this performance is 
1857, 1 C., daring the Sepoy llutiny. , . 

These extracts give a fairy aa«>P''=‘' 
account of the diilerent performances of 
S Y«tosarran-u. Bat tljere ,s an item 

“if "h"\3‘”l8S7 wWeh'?ief an 'Investing 
ai^out'^tfe rheSicaf cluh which took 

'i;^ercic^l‘4™w^“f“o';me^?nd"“d“i«eda 

Jlarch 1857, the sensational Bengali pwy^^^^ 

““liia'i-sa-: 

«. ai «“ 

of the late AahntMh ^ veuac men of this 

growth of an intent among xn are 

coTintry jn the dramatic an iDtelli- 


dramatic club attached to it also interested 
itself in tho staging of KuUn Kujasarvasra, 
IhouU wo bare no means of knowing 
whetber the play was ultimately staged by 
it or not. and whether tnis club had any 
relation with tho dramatic club organized by 
Jayram Bysack. 


IV 


The theatre attached to the Yidyotsahini 
Sabha just referred to, was established m 
1856 by the well-known Bengali writer 
Kaliprasanna Singh at his residence m 
.Torasaako. This theatre was opened on Apr 
9 1857 with a performance of the Bengali 
version of the Sanskrit drama of Veny 
sambar by Raranarayan Tarkaratna. This 
event is described in the following letter to 

the editor of the Hindoo - 

poblishcd in its issue for April 16, 18o7 . 


Tn ihf Editor of the Ilindoo Patriot 
c:-_T,k/t Satnrdas*. the 0th msLant, another 
Ilmdoo Theatre was inaugurated under the thlo of 
IhA •'^idus Swaheenev Theatre.” Several respectable 
native and were niesent on 

fhft oc^ion^and l)io "Bany Sangbara” Nattuck was 
acted with considerable .applause. The .dt^lp^^ 
were Sndnetod mostly in pyers (couplets) and 
(triplets) inste.ad of dramatic verse. But 
i^c^^^'wanting-The performance on the whole 

;rSo«a'%‘puir?sf & 

existence. Youj, ^o. 


country in the 'require both intelU- 

but amusements. the less for that A 

pence and kp(^l^-0 mean merely to 

dramatic after* the English model 

stand in upon a sin"-song manner .like 

and say the parU m a sin„ sou. 


Buiuu m uwu.. .. . citifv.song mauuw-i 

and say Inc parts b” g_g]g“ of a PanshaJt. It 
the recitation should, by smUble 

require? that the aewrs ggntiments of Iho 

gestures, express the prof^ affection and other 


gestures. sorro^^joy* affection and other 

passages— such ^j^S’^^ccoming to the inten^ns 
emotions— with which. accora ‘ 


»S-withwhivK^ 

of the auUior of the ^a^iiie spectators and the 
ished. and th^us charm actor or actress are not 
listeners.^ The duties of an to say in this 

easy. We shall ®*Jt'^Sro 3 eQt we are extremely 
connection lat^. At for the staging 

gratified to l^rn that arrant under 

the VidyotsSiici Sabha and Baba 
the auspices of the v ia> society, is 


the auspices o9(^®t^g founder of this society, is 


TOUUt U«3 

The V.dvotsahiDi Sabba was tha l.te^ 
Cub. founded gf tf= aWm'i 

prasanna Smgh. Of its section. 


by Sachish Chandra Chatterji. rfraea., pp 


Kaliprasanna himself took one of the 
leading parts in the play and anted it with 
great credit. The success of tins venture 

encouraged him to compose dramas himself, 
and this resulted iu a Bengali translation of 
Kalidasa's famous ploy ® 

book was published in September, ]bo7, and, 
in the pref.ee, Kaliprasauna gare an account 
of the previous activities of the Yidyotsahini 
Theatre and the circumstanees which led to 
the composition of I thramorvashi. After 
referring to the absence of theatres among 
the Bengalis, he says: 

ES a Sanskrit drama called the C/n/ra-yojjia w^ 

s^fsIiSs 

““n?” m'’thfs“theatte allaohcd to the Vidrotohini 

- ®*SSs ‘*e ''ltTto.“rf%°eSLli“playT' A Bengali 
'SSSiHol? of Bhatlanarayan’a Vcm-xmlmr by 
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To como back' to tlio theatre at Cbhata 
Babu’s residence, tho staging of Sakuniah 
at this place «’as follo«re(l quickly by that 
of a new play, Mahasvefa, by Jlanimoban 
Sarkar, which %yas also a Bengali dramatic 
rendering of a Sanskrit work Kadammri. 
This play was first performed in Bhadra 
1264 B. E. (Aug.-Sop. 1857).* and tho cast, as 
given in tho boob, was as follows : 

Buia Babu Armada Prasad Mookenco 

Fu^arik | ilahcndra Nath ll^unidar 

Kapinjal Author 

Kanchuki Babu Shibchund Sinha 

]• Babu Kshetra MoLan Sinha 

Ivadamvari Srahendm Nath Ghose 

Tarabk.'i Sarat Chandra Ohose 

Rani Bhnban Moliun Ghose 

Chliatra-dharini Mahendra Lai Mookerjee 

This drama was not published in book 
form till Aswin 1260 (Sep -Oct. 1859).+ 


IH 


This first two performances of Sakuntata 
in January and February 1857 at Chhatu 
Babu’s residence were followed by a raoro 
sensational dramatic event in March of the 
same year. It was the performance of 

Raranarayan Tarkaratna’s Knlin Kulasarvasra 
at the house of Babu Jayrara Bvaack of Nutan- 
bazar on March 13. 1857. The dramas so 

far put on the stage were only adaptations 
or translations. Samnsrayao was perhaps 
the first writer in Bengal to utilize a 
social question of the day ns the 
theme of a drama and thus to compose a 
drama which in every sense was original. 
Kulin polygamy was being vigorously 
attacked in those days 6y dho sociai reformers 
of Bengal Raranarayan’s new drama bad for 
its themo this institution. The sensation 
which tho play created and the enthusiasm 
with which it was repeatedly staged is 

described in the reminiscences of Goiir Das 
Bysack, tho friend of Michael Madhusndan 
Datta Referring to tho organization of 

theatres in Calcutta, Gour Das Bysack says : 

Tl)« rredit of orRanizins the first ^neali 
Th&atro belongs to the lato Babu Jayaram Brsack 
if pwwinlrrfanga Street. Calcutta, who formed and 


of c'hurrackdanga Street. Calcufte, 
drilled a Bengali dramatic cory.. — - — 
stage in his house, ou. which was perform^, in 
V S 1857. the sensational Bengali play of Awbwo 
S by Bandit Bamnarayana. Tho 

See Sambad rrab?iakar. dated Sep. 16, 3857 


Buccoss and ponulanty (hat attended the first 
experiment Jcu tho lato Babu Gopal Das Soft to 
form a similar corps and set up a stage in his 
house in Riitton Sircar’s Garden Stvr>ct, on whidi 
tho same phj' w'as repeated beforo an enthusiastic 
andiencc. The unprecedented sensation into wjjich 
tho whole native communitv was thrown, after the 
celohnition of the first widow marriage [Deer. 7. 
185C] under the aegis of that redoubtaliJo apostle 
of social reform, lavara Chandra Vidy.asag.ira. 
accounted for the interest and excitement wfiich 
these performances of a play representing a most 
important aom) reform, created at the time. As 
oaturallv expected, Vidyasagana and Babu l^li 
I’rasanna Smffh.a. always on (he v.an of nafional 
progress, encouraged tho actors in Babu Gadadnar 
Sett’s house, by their presence and personal 
interest* 


The accuracy of Gour Das Bysaefc's 
reminiscences is borne out by coatemporary 
aerrspApers. Tho Hindoo ior Jlarc/i 

19. 3857 reproduces the following item of 
nows from the Education Oaxeite : 


FVidav. the J3lh Jfarc/i -The EnccvTiOMu. 
Gazettb states that tho well-known farce of Aoolino 
Koofoshorbushya wa.s acted in tho private residence 
of a Baboo in Calcutta with great success. Wo 
are glad to see these now pieces acted. 


Tho Sambad Pralhakar for March 25, 
1858 states that tho third performance of 
(hts drama took piaco at the ro''id®iico of 
Gadadhar Sett on March 22, 1858 : 

Oa 10th Chaitra (March 22, 1858J the third ^ 
performanco of Kubn Kulasanasva took place at w 
tho residence of Gadadhar Seth Tho audience 
numbered seven hundred, vidyosagar and other 
notabilities being among them t 

I have not yet been able to come across 
any reference to the second performanco 
of the play in the contemporary newspapers. 
But, as Kamnnrayan says in his fragmentary 
autobiographical sketch that his play was 
performed at tlireo places only, t'iz., at 
A'irfcto-hazflr, Baosto}a-f^a}i, and at Cbinsarah, 
it IS very likely that the second performance 
liko the first also took place at the house 
of Jayrara Bysaefc. Tho next (or. according 
to niy belief, tho fourth) petformauce of the 
play took place at Chinsurah on July 13. 
j 8S& Tho Hindoo Patriot writes in its 
issue for July 15, 1858 : 


Tutsdav, the 13 The acting of the 

Kooltn-O'Kooloshurboshwo Natuck at Chinsurah 


" w’bclr. 1&-.9 (1 K»nfe I2G0). 


• JogiQdr.aQ<at]t Basu’s Lifo of .MicJiaol 
Madhnsudan Datta (Bengali). 3rd eda.. pp. C17-i8. 

t Seo also the Hindoo I’afriol for April 1,'I853. , 
A very florid .aocoiiDt of this performance by a 
correspondent is to bo found m tho Bcng(il 
Itnrkam and India OaxeUe for Jlarch 27. 185S. 
From this we find that the play was staged in the 
loco of considerable opposition from rivul theatrical 
lortiea. 
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has, it appears, 

o[ the lowiity* • • fV,- H-inva caste, ftnd th® 

tohmtas^Sead, it is said, to retaliate ia 

kiod. 


Tnis was in all probability, the perforni- 
-iT i:nie"“^^i:sse"d’'a"f Jb“inS| 

ifs tSd Ws 

"'’“TbL"' "'“ni a ’Sin/' complete 

r.f‘ fho different performances of 
account of the amerent p 

Kulin PrnWrnbnr for 

; "a 1857 wS raises an interesting 

I'rt" about .t>.e f 

reminiscences that ^ne uq\q^„s to the 
the first Bengali Theatre 

SMS-M-W-a: 

■S#.rB'V?'£3 

Jlar, 10, 1857 : 


dramatic club attached to it also interested 
iteerL the staging of Rdin Ku asarvasm, 
S»li WB have no means of knowing 
whether the play was ultimately staged by 
it or not, and whether tais club had any 
reWion with the dramatic club organized by 
Jayram Bysack. 


IV 


The theatre attached to the Tidyotsatiini 
Sabha.iust referred to, was established in 
1850 by the well-known Bengali writer 
KaliprasLna Singh at his residence in 
Jornsaoto. This theatre was opened on April 
9 1857 with a performance of the Ben all 
version of the Sanskrit drama of l^ni- 
samkar by Eamnarayan Tarkaratna. This 
ev"nt is described in the following letter to 
the editor of the Himfoo 
published in its issue for April 16, 1857 , 


o- another 

Hmdoo Theatre was inausurated uader the P[ 






olthebtr-iUtaioS ^ah 

growth of an ®art. ‘Though these are 

couQtrr m the dramatic ar ‘a*®*'': 

but amusements, tney uu uv ^ . j ^ 

gSnee and knowUrfge any the ^ess^ merely to 
dramatic after-the English mM 

stand in u^n a sta^e bum manner like 

and say the parts a sin ^ panshaU. U 
the recitation of the ao^=e‘«* . . ^ j,y suitable 

requires that the sentiments of the 

gestures. °]oy. affection and ^her 

^sages-such to the intentTons 

^otions-with ^^‘®?',5'^the^dramabas beenembell- 
of the author of spectators and the 

ished, and thus charm -ctor or actress are npt 
iislcncrs. The duties of an acM 

easy. We shall say wua estr^ely 

connectiou lat^. At P«^|°n,ents for the staging 
cratified to learn that arrau„c ^ 

gr iTufia and Babu 

the auspices founder of this »s 

SiffetoPaA- atlention m the malter. 


existence. yours &o. 


The ““^d^t^ro^Sef by 




Kaliprosaona himself took one of the 
leadiDv parts io the play and acted it with 
grS credit. The snceess of tins venture 

Scouraged him to compose dramas himself, 
and this resulted in a Bengali translation of 
Kalidasa’s famous play aoj 

book was published in September, iSo7 and 
io the preface, Kaliprasanna g“''0 “J account 
of the previous activities of the T^idyotsahim 
Theatre and the circumstances which led to 
the composition of Viktamorrasln. After 
referring to the absence of theatres among 
the Bengalis, he says: , 

Aitpywards 'when Shakespeare’s and other Engii^ 

mmmmm 

P?SvSS#H 

generally. attached to the Vidyotsahini 

&%rsS?o«rpari5t° 

SSSation of Bhathmarayan’s rem-somter by 
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lUmtinr.iy.iTi lllnttnrfnryya w.n tlio llr«t piny 
(o fift in thi-i Oi'-nUrP. Tim tlisiinKWHliwI 

viflitori wlio %yiih> jiroM'm durin:; tlin iK'tformaoco 
nni tlip i«“«t jndscM of (no mliiiK. The K‘‘nllcmen 
\yho ni-liHi ttio inrH. liowover, Biiei'cedwl In 
jitf'n'iini: ttio nu'lien'-o and eiriifny profu'-o applaii'ic^ 
hy ilioir wi'll-iviriil-ited tiHin;:. 

Ai chn ropeip'd itHi^tonc'O und roqiiMt of llio 
audieneo tlio drama of \'il.iamr)rrri»lii is now' 
tran'.f.dcil and pnidisliod with the otijcot of licinK 
acted on tiio Ylilj-ot'>iihini fibwe. 1 ahall dmn 
my JjiKmrs rewanifsl if u ii decmc<l worthy of 
Knisal J.y learned men and of licimj sfoKcd ly 
other theatres of this city. 


Tho uxact d/ity of the first performnneo 
of T7/,rn»iorr«s7/f is piven by tho Snuifjnd 
PrahhnUir. In ’ its issue for Aliril 13. 1858. 
while pivinp n Kummary of the events of 
tho precediiiR yo.ir, it writes: 

On tho 10th day of Affraliny.ana 
INovcmlier ‘Jl. 1857) the performance of 
Vikrtmnrvn^hi c.aii)C off verv fiimccsslulJr at the 
A'ldyotMliini Tlieatrc of Sj. Kaliprasanna SidrIi of 
.Torasanko. 

Ivishori Chand Mittra writes in the 
CnlrnUn Itnkiv (18/3. p. 353) ol t)>o success 
which attended tins performanco: 

Tn ^’ovcm'JC^ 1857. a socoad and more brilliant 
performance, that of Vtl.mmoriau took place at 
the premises and under llio management of tie 
late uabii Knliprosanna Smgh the Hibu himself 
was one of tho drawatis p<r.toua<. There was a 
Jarjrc pailicrinjj of nativo and Kuropeao Bcntlcmcn. 
■who v;cPO unaoimons m praisioff too performance. 
AinoDK tlio latter. Mr., afterwards Sir. Cecd IteMpn. 
the ttiCQ Secretary to the Qflvcrnmeat*of India, 
expressed to us his unfeiRoed |ilc.asnrc at tUo 
aclinirabio way fn which the prmcipif cbaracters 
sitsuiocd their partt 


A very full discussion of this pcrfonoanco 
occurs in tho Jlituloo Patriot for December 
3, 1857: 

Tun nmi'OTii SitAitiNEE Thkatke.— O or rc.iders 
will prolably remember that about six weeks ago 
wp reviowcu in these eofiimns IJabu Aolmwuuo 
Sin"h’s translation of tho IViTainarfOii of ivafiaas.a. 
in the present issue wo have to notice the per- 
formance of that drama, got up under tho auspices 
of tho same Hal'Oo.^in J»s own mansion. Iho 
native gentry of Calcutta and Iho Suborbs, 
renrcseatiDg the inthlhgeacc.^ taste, good sense, 
^shion and respectability of Ilindn scracly. we^ 
all present in gorgeous winter garments, but tho 
audience was too largo for the place, and wo hear 
willi regret that many members of tho Chowr^heo 
aristocracy, were obliged to run counter on awnnt 
of t le alarinioK density of. the collection. Wliat- 
pver tho public m<ay complain of with rafwt to 
fb^unresmeted distribution of tickets of admissio^ 
we must do justice <0 llaboo Aaliprosunno Sing to 
whn^e liberal mind and generous mumficenw 


Tlio witli w'hicli the Vahrnmnrraitt was p^r- 
l-irme'l Oft tho last ocfAMon was gro.at. Tho stage 
W.H most bfiaiilifiiily deiioratn-l and tho Theatre- 
room was os nobly mfornwi as cultivat^-d Liste 
conld dutato or enlightenfsl f.asliioti could lea*! 
to. !so uMie-ate tnnsidcration of economy was ever 
lliought of. and the result was most magnificent 
and gratifying. The inarbfo painting on tho frontis- 
Pioco of tho fitU'C W'.ss as nest as elegant, and 
the Slone lucturas of Pfiftrata and Kaliilam, tlioiigli 
mostly jm.vgmary. were cxeouteil with so mueli 
nicety and t-isto f(i.at ono was involiintarilv 
reminded .of tho classic davs of OrccLan sculpluro 
fttid painting, casting into form Gods and goddesses 
of heavenly birth. The reception was very 
eomtooiH .and gnicious, which was cxindactcd by 
oiif excfdlcnt townsman. HiIkw Iluru Ghunder 
Ofiose, Ihit we cannot afTord spico for details, 
though tho narration of which in the prc'ent 
instance is pJaxsant. M'e sh-iH at oneo notice 
tho pcrfonnanco. leaving aside all iinnccessar>’ 
pn'limin.aiiej and the grateful rerniniseenoas of 
elder dram.a. 

The peculiar fliaracloristic of our (hcatricifs 
is Iho absento of dramatic opening, whicli belongs 
to Iho rornanlio FChool of tho modern .drama. 
Wo have the old Orecian way of opening tho 
play by the appearance of the matiager on the 
stage, who exphias to tho andiento the nature 
and eluractcr. and, in some iastaocos, tho 
pcrfonnanccs. But tho .iioompaaiincnt of music 
and song rehevea Jh.at dull delay and iwtiencc- 
trcspassinc colon, winch hko a forced march is 
always tiresome, for wo must bear m mind that 
the spectator has ever tlio incidents of the story 
vividly stamped on his mental vision, and docs 
not wait to irf' holncxl in tho margin. In tho 
Did'hth Shahime Theatre tho miwic w’os excellent, 
loth when the amateurs performed and when the 
Town Ikaod plavcd. They awakened in the souls 
of the feeling portion of the audience who had any 
sympithy for sounds the most ple.asant emotions 
and kept- (ho chord m a remarkably be.autiful 
harmony Of tho performance nothing can bo 
oxaggcmtedly stated. The part of tho ling 
I’uroTohha, represented by Baboo Kaliprosuno 
Sing, wois .admirably done IIis mien w.as nnht 
rojal. and his voice truly imperial. From tho 
first scone of the pJ.ay when he with his ple.asant 
comiiamon. a civilized buffoon, commenced to 
mtcrchongc words of fellowship, to tho last scene 
when he was translated witli his fair Oorbasi to 
heaven, he kept tho attention of tho audience 
continuously alivo and made a most gladsome 
impression on tlicir minds. Every word he gave 
utterance to w.as suited to tho aciion which followed 
it. In the language of tho poet he did truly hold 
(he mirror up to nature. Whoso heart did not 
palpitate writh tho most cjuick emotions when the 
King, he.armg the nymphs cry for help, announced 
hia approach in the most heroic strain, and went 
to their .relief? The act was as cliivalrous ns it 
was heroic There was the romance of real life 
represented in true colors. But how' sweetLv does 
tlio langiiago of love convey its meaning to n 
lover’s mind. Oorvosi is rescutd from the infernal 
clutches of the demon, she thanks in a soft but 
most elouent langu.agc lier gallant saviour ; 
Chittrole&ha, her. lady of honor, iningte-i m tlie 
song of thanksgiving, while tho king hears m the 
dulcet air the most passionate voice of lovo. The 
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sceae lay ia the Heracoot range, and the romantic 
objects that allured observation from around, with 
the angelic charms of Oorvosi and the glorious 
graces of her lorelv companion, threw the mind of 
the king into a kind of magical enchantment, 
and his vision thenceforth became the heavenly 
fair. Then f'cmss the scene of the descending of 
the Heavenly car with Orbosi and Chittrolekha on. 
singinr in a most rapturous strain and lapping the 
gazing soul literally as it were in Elysian bliss. 
If there could be angel visits on earth which poets 
sing of. the appearance of Orvasi with her ethereal 
companion in the heavenly car was such a visit. 
It struck the heart of every one of the spectators. 
It almost realized the scriptural vision of Elijah’s 
ascension to Heaven. "We have seen pic’ures of 
Grecian cods driving chariots and read of ancient 
heroes skimming the air through such cars, but all 
the glowing figures of imagination which wo had 
formed melted away as the mists disappeared and 
the heavenly car from ladra’s region neared onr 
common earth. The attitude of Oorvosi on the car 
was delightfully picturesque. and the sweet songs and 
music which attended the descent gave it the glow 
of an Arabian night’s dream But the enchantment 
w.as not yet complete. She came and vanished 
like a vision. The king was restless, and in the 
madness of love appealed with child-like simplicity 
to the counsel of Bidoosook. the Buffoon, who like 
Lear’s fool mocked his sorrow, but never leaving 
his moralizing occupation. The disconsolate Dahee. 
wife to the .king, worships the gods to cure her 
husband’s misdirected love, but sabsequootly moved 
by the frantic state of the Rajah disavows her 
worship recalls her prayer and seconds his wish 
to propitiate the deities to gratify liis desire. This 
is the true picture of the Hinda ladv who at the 
sacrifice . of her own happiness would even submit 
to austerities and observances for the fulfilment of 
her lord’s wishes. Next opens the most affectiag 
part of the plav. Tlie commencement is solemn 
and the circumstance serious. The electric light 
opens upon the air and the artillery of heaven 
roars termendouslv — in the midst of this scene 
the king enters singlv and in a state of a great 
excitement, cries for Oorvosi in a most laraenlabJe 
strain, turns his mind inward, discourses with his 
own soul, rings the bells of hi.? passion, and 
addresses the woods, and trees, the birds and sties 
in a most pathetic tone. This part ol the action 
was the most difficult, and our friend Kaliprosono 
sustained it most nobly. If love could be feigned. 
Kaliprosono did it well. Thereon addressing the 
mountain— now the woods behind,— now the river 
beneath and now the buds above, with the essential 
pauses of affection, when the heart is rent bv the 
agony of Jove, like Milton's Adam at the loss of 
Eve— the soliloquizing in the most pathetic manner 
and calling forth the most tender emotion from 
the deep wells of oassion ala Hamlct—lhe repeated 
falls which the king met with from the negative 
replies which he construed in that frantic mood 
from the significant sounds that dropped— all these 
were quite natural and most admirably put into 
action However we would not give any thing 
for the Oorvosi for whom the king had spent so 
raucli breath- We doubt whether our countrymen 
would content themselves with presenting to the 
world such an Orvosi whom poetry represents as 
tire paragon of beauty, as was represented at the 
Biddoih Shahinec Theatre. But we do not disparage 


her. She will make a different being— tliat is 
more £UJceptabIe.-~-if she continue on earth, for love- 
making in heaven is quite another affair, and is 
not suited to the taste of us mortals. Brdoosoot 
was ably performed, but his jokes were lost partly 
on account of the noise, and partly on account of 
the uamtelliglbilitv of the language. The Cowar 
was just like Homes’s Young Norval. and the 
caressing addre.ss of Oirvosi, set in tune was most 
magaifleentiy done. Ocher characters were in- 
differently goed, but the voice which spoke from 
behind the scene was really abominable. 

While we thus do justice to Baboo Kaliprossonno 
Stag, we must however be allowed to e.xpress one 
patriotic wish. With all its excellencies the 
Bidioth Sfiahinee Theatre is a private establish- 
ment, though its very existence is a sign of the 
tifnes This attempt to cultivate the drama 
is justly praiseworthy, but what we would like to 
have is a public institution of the kind of a 
permanent character. The age is much too advanced 
to wait for an elaborate dissertation on the 
usefulness of such an institution in order to get it 
established- There are many atnong us. we know, 
with go^ sense and sufficiency enough to come 
forward and aid such a project, and at the head 
of that band we unhesitatingly put down the 
name of Baboo Esiiprosono Smg. Let the lovers 
and patrons of the Drama form themselves into a 
body, take the project into their consideration, 
and they are assured of every encouragement and 
co-operatioa from the Hindoo Patnof- 

The third play to be stag:ed by the 
Vidyotsahini Theatre was Saviiri-Saiyavan, 
also the work of Kaliprasauna. It was 
rehearsed on June 4, 1858.*' 

APPENDIX 

Adpitio.ss 

In the first part of this article, published 
last month. I omitted to mention the perfor- 
mance of Nothing Sitperfluom at the Hindu 
Theatre on March 29. 1832. The following 
letter, which appeared in the India Gaxette 
of Saturday, March 31, 1832, speaks for 
itself : 

To The Editor of the “ImiiA G.azette." 

Sir— As I have frequently perused in your 
papei articles eulogizing the natives for their 
advancement in literature and polite arts, I became 
desirous of ascertaining, hj’ personal exarainatfon, 
the proRcienoy of tins rising class. With this 
view I procured a ticket of admittance to the 
Hindoo Amateur Theatre and proceeded last 
night to witness the performance of “Noutem 
SupERFLUor^” which had been notified m the 
Etiqutrer^ prepared for the evening’s entorlaip- 
ment The play commenced at half after 7. in 


• We glean from the old files of the Sambad 
Prabhakar that the play was rehearsed at the 
Vidyotsahini Theatre on the 23rd Jaistha, 12G5 
Beasuti Era (Jaae, iSoSt.'’ — Jfemoirs of Kali 
Prosiunno Sing, by Manmatha Nath Ghosh, p. -t2. 
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the VToscnoe of a hlfffilv rcs/jectablc Enropeaa 
and native audience. Ttie principal characters 
avere the ScMiX SEcnr, Givfeh, Svdi and the 
Faic Guljjaxr. 'i'lio portly tigure and the proud 
independent air of Selim were well suited to the 
chara-.ter of an eastern monarch. Qiafer also 
RUsUmed his part with credit to himself ; and the 
feminine biandislimcnt. assumed by the fair 
Gulnair, displayed much fine taste and a right 
conception of the character of an eastern beauty ; 
but the judgment and theatrical tact displayed 
by Sadi, throughout the varied and difficult parts 
he had to perform, were calculated to surpass 
the most sanguine c-vnectations. His sohlotiuy 
and dreani about a tine dinner composed of mutton 
chop, Ac. bad a verv rle,ismg effect on the 
audience ; and the difference of his manners 
wiulst in piospenty was so well contrasted to 
tliose he had shewn whilst in poverty, tluit it 
could not fail to attract attention and call forth 
applause. The dresses of the actors were 
superbly rich, and the scenery, although 
inferior to that of the principal Theatres, was yet 
arranged with much taste. The minor characters 
were also very creditably sustained by the 
amateurs In fact, the whole went off nitli great 
cehl ; retlectiDg the highest credit on every one 
connected with the Uindu Theatre 

In conclusion, I must express the high wtis- 
faction winch 1 donrod from the entertammeot of 
the evening, and which more than coofirmod the 
favourable account winch I ind imd of native 
improvement in your publication and tlie other 
pipers of the day. I was abuoit forgetting to s.>v 
that thorn was one thing to ho rogiettod and 
which seemed to have heeo felt by every one 
rnrsrvT—and that ivn«, that the plav was too .'•hort 
and the room was rathHv small Con-Miloring the 
number of gentlemen thil wore mvnod on 
occasion, we hopo the managers of this hi.io 
Tli'»alro ^\lU remedy these oomplamta m their 
next performance, and give uv a good treat 
>\illun a short time. 

Calcutt.a, Your obedient servant, 

noth M-irch, 18‘3‘2 A Vuiini) to the N.\Tnrs 


species of amusement than their countrymen ivero 
hitherto acnistomed to throw away tiieir money 
upon, complain of liaving had to encounter lie.avj* 
It^ses. Their complaint is tho more mortifying 
from the fact that those who have tho power to 
aid them successfully, .although hugely patronising 
the despicable Lamashas that abound in the 
country — bull-bull figfits and dancing girls,— would 
not lay out a farthing for the thousand times more 
gratifying shews which the Theatre is capable of 
affording. Perliaps tho inajorify of the rich .in 
Calcutta, arc from their ignorance of the English 
language, iosiisceptiblo of tiieexiiuisitcdeliglit which 
an English play well acted can impart to the 
spectator. Yet if even all those whose education has 
fnraishod them with a refined taste and enables them 
to appreciate the Drama of tho west, took that 
interest in thenewtheatrowhieh they ought to take, 
its managers could not certainly despair of success. 
Shakespear's plays acted by Hindoo youths is a 
novelty which none assiircdlv should miss, and 
such acting as wc observed at tho Oriental Tiie.atro 
on Tliursdar last mav well m.ike us proud of the 
versatile and extraordinary genius of our country- 
men. Wo admit that all the characters m the play 
were not so well represented as we could wash ; 
yet Falstaff was a trump and king Henry spoke 
and pesticul.atpd liko a king. Wo wondorw 
specuvily at (lie way in whicli tho young man who 
persoa-ited the former character w-eot through Jus 
iurt. mimicking the corpulent old blackguard in 
voice and gesture so remarkabiv that the audience 
was in a roar of kiughter. The pronuncntioii of 
somo of the actoi-s was oYcellent ; that of the rest, 

not altoeethor Uid We .again uish that .a 

generous public will eacourago these efforts to . 
csubhsh a source of mtiOQ.sl amiiscincnC in Calcutta 
and revive gradiialh* the dramatic spirit ot our 
coimtrvmen We wisli aUo tim the managers of 
the Oriental Thoatie will heieattcr think of getting 
up BetigiUee pUys after the m-anner ot our wry 
spirited bre.)!iiren of Hombiy Mho.areiit>u stai* 
nog It .it the Grant Road Tho.itre 

CoiillKTlOSS 


Srijut YLinniatha Nath Ghosh, who 
possesves the tiles of the Hindoo Patriot 
for 1855. has very kindly nlloued mo to take 
notes of the following account of the 
performance of Henry IV, Pu I. which 
appeared in the Hindoo Patriot for 
February 22, 1855 : 


Tnr OruENTAt, Titn.\Ti5i-— After the lap«e of 
no.irlv a vc-ar. the Orieiit.il The,atro re-oi*ened on 
the loth instant with the porformanoc of SliaLes- 
.iwr’s Henry IV. part lirst, and a farce entulod 
the Amatpurs. A\ritten expressly for tho Chow- 
riO'’licc Theatro by Henry Meredith Parker C. S. 
in those davs in which civilians and military men 
did not deem it rulwr to amu'e themselves with 
tho \crj- rational ple.asurcs of the stage. Tho 
maii.igers of the Oriental Tfie.atre in their 
code-avours to calionab«e a more intellectual 


The following paragraph, quoted from the 
Calcutta Montlihj Journal for 1835 (E’t. If 
Asiatic News, p. 327). futnislies additional 
proof that the Hindoo Pioneer was a weekb*. 
and not a fortnightly nor a monthly paper, 
and that it was first published ou 27 Angust, 
1635 . 

New PrnucATioNS.— A periodical, called the 
Hindu Pioneer, clascly resembling m extci lor the 
Literary Gasetfe and entirely the production of the 
studcctii of tlie Hindoo College, has been published- 
The hist ouiiiber of tho work u.as isMieil on tho 
27tU August and on the whole reflects great credit 
on the oontnbutors and editors. 

P. 3S7 c. 1 1. .3." far Sept. 1S22 read Feb. J. IS'22- 
390 2 5.') .. complete ,. play in Enpii«h 

play m Eng. on a more 

ambitious sralc 



Alckh Religion in Orissa 

Bv PANDIT BINAYAK MISRA 


J ORANDA, a village in the Dhcnkanal Stake, 
has been the principal seat of Alekhism 
for a long tirac. The hills, forming the 
isolation of Dhenkanal, have been barriers to 
the quick onrush of any new culture into 
the State from the plain country. Notwith- 
standing the isolation, Dhenkanal, where the 
Savara people predominate and which 
according to tradition owes its name 
to a Savara. Dhenka by name, is regarded 
by the Hindus of Onssa as a place 
of sanctity on account of a Siivite shrine 
existing on the slope of the Kapilasa hill 
which is a few miles from Joranda. 
The natural grandeur of this hill is 
exceedingly charming, A porenoial spring 
flows down from the top of the hill and 
washes the bead of a Saiva image, enshrined 
in a temple standing on the slope. This 
temple ivas constructed during the reign of 
Purushottam Deva, the sovereign lord of 
Orissa in the loth century A. D. 

There are several natural caves on the 
hill, which are occasionally occupied by the 
Sadhus coming from distant places. These 
caves are said to have been the abode of the 
■sages in the remote past. According to 
tradition this hlU was the seat of the sage 
Kapila to whom a Sanskrit work, describing 
the sanctity of the various 'shrines of Orissa, 
is attributed. It is, therefore, a coniraon 
belief that Kapilasa, the name of the bill, 
has been derived from Kapila-vasa. I need 
mention here that the pilgrims, when they 
gather here on festive occasions, observe no 
caste distinction. 

The Kapilasa has been referred to as a 
place of sanctity in the Oriya Ramayana by 
Balaram Das, a contemporary of Chaitanya 
of Bengal. It is stated in the prologue 
of this work that Siva, residing on this hill, 
heard the name of Rama from Brahma and 
‘by ranttering this name, was cared of the 
disease he was snffering from on acconnt 
of the destrnctioD of Daksa’s sacrifice. Having 
noticed the miraculous restoration of Siva’s 
health, Parvati requested her husband to 
-expose tbe^meaas of his cure and tberenpon 
.he narrated the story of Rama. 

67—0 


Another reference as to the sanctity of 
the Kapilasr is found in an Oriya poem, 
called Govindachandra by Yasovant Das, a 
contemporary of Balaram Das. This poem 
is recited by the Yogis of Orissa, while 
w.andering from village to village begging 
aims during the dry season. These Yogis 
lead a married life and cultivate land, 
which they possess, during the rainy season, 
but do not biro their labour. They take 
food cooked by all non-Brahrain people 
.and .at the same time declare that the 
founder of their society was Gorakhanath. 
With such social characteristics the Yogis 
claim that the poem Govindachandra is the 
solo property of their society. 

This poem deals with the iaitiation of 
Qovindach.aodrn. a King of Bengal, to 

asceticism by Uadipx It is narrated in it 
that Hadipa had left Govindaebandra in a 
prostitute’s bouse for probation and pro- 
ceeded to Knpilasa. Besides Naada Das, ' 
who flourished, very likely in the 17th 
century A. D, mentions Dlieokannl as a 
religions centre in his Ana^ara^samhifa. I 
might mention here that this A7taLara~samhi(a 
contains a religions doctrine which resembles 
that of Alekbism. 

I shall now proceed to notice the 
general features of the religion. Alekhism 
generally prohibits image worship and 
observance of the caste system. But a 
certain section o! the Alekhists who lead a 
household life, observe caste system to a 
certain extent. It, however, advocates 
abstinence from taking beverage and extinc- 
tion of desire. Those followers, who have 
renounced the world, subsist on alms. They 
take cooked food, if obtained from a house 
In course of begging. And they take this 
food on the main road running through the 
village, never acquiescing to the request for 
taking this food either within the house or 
on the outer veranda oftbehouse from which 
they have obtained it. They particularly avoid 
taking any food cooked by Brahmins. It 
IS also noteworthy that no Alekhist takes 
his meal after sunset. The Alekhists general- 
ly wear red garments and do not enter 
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into reJiglous cootrorersr. It is also highly 
iutoresting that they never get themselves 
provoked at the jeering of a heretic. 
Beside®, they daily devote some time to 
meditation and localize the gods, such as 
Brahma, Siva and Narayana mentioned in 
their literature, in the human body. 

Ko religion is fully comprehensible from 
its external character and as such I shall 
take pains to notice the esoteric doctrine of 
itiekhfsra. 3fy chief source of fe'oo^vledge 
on the subject is the literature which this 
religion possesses. 

Among the works, containing the Alekh 
doctrine, so far published, the Vishnugarbha- 
purana by Chaitanya Das, most elaborately 
represents the teachings of Alekhism. This 
work was noticed for the first time by 
Hr. Nagendranath Basu in his book entitled 
''The Modern Buddhism and iis FoUoicers 
in Orissa." Of late, Professor Artaball.ahh 
JIabanty 1I.A. has edited this Purana from 
three manuscripts and be is of opinion that 
the author flourished in the first half of 
the IGth century A. D. I^ow let us review 
* what it contains. 

It opens with invocations to Sarasvati 
and ilahabrahma, but Sarasrnti is represented 
here > as an instrument commuoicating 
wisdom from Alekh to tho man. not as a 
personified goddess of tlie modem Hinduism 
Tlien Sanaka exposes the following meta* 
physics to Saunaka. 

“Alekhn manifests himself in every thing 
in the universe, but liis manifestations are 
formless.* The universe which appears before 
our eyes ace dependent oa the Dharma of 
Alekha,® who assumes semblance in four 


(I ) ^ t 


e> s 

^ ^ 3?? (p. 5) 

“Aleklia is the trreato'st and evcrylbin?— ffirat 
or emah— 13 his somWatio*. lie is formless, 
alth3u?h he assumes sembhanco.” 

( 2 ) \ 


©so 

1” (p. 

"lie porvadea Uio imiversc In the form of 
■nharma • —The universe is repulatcd by bis Uws.of 
Dharroa. —.The tree prodneos lowers aod fruits 
ihroush the force of his Dharma.” 


colour — white, yellow, brown and red.^ 
Alekha is himself Vishnu and from him 
proceeds Nirakara * When the latter appears, 
the former disappears in emptiness. Then 
Nirakara creates the seven oceans* and places 
them in the frying pau of clouds supported 
on the head of a person having two names, 
3Iana and Parama, wearing a pair of shoes — 
one called Udanga or flying and tlie other 
Farama or permanent.® The person, his 
shoes and ttie frying pan arc all created by 
Kirakara. 

The universe resides in the womb of 
Alekha who is incomprchc-nsible " The four 
Vedas know nothing of him.® Nirakara, 

(3) “f^TT Blfcia BtgTfFzffs I 

uni sifsiT fBfifirsH » 

i” (p. 7’Si 

"Ills semblances shine as four different colours, 
namely white, yellow, onvnge and red winch appear 
to be ills forms." 

3im 5155TI ^ ffitm n” (p. 8) 

"lie first assumed the form of Vishnu whence- 
proceeded the formlesi.” 

^5) “Wiu'15 aif; arsai sftTOu II ^ 

& sfliBiT ^?Ki ^ aia fei’jiisr i" (p. 6) J 
"Tears springing from hig eyes, cnio int> 
existence as seven oceans " 

aP? xiIt Binro f«v!3 tnfii u” 

"Agaiii he tnannlaotured a Irj-ing pm of clouds 
and |>laced tlia depthlesS water of the oeoias- 

“^*51 JIJT5 Sira'S^ 1 
»T3 Btn Ulf5T BT5T? u 

(p oj 

* He called tho being, sprung out of his iniad, 
manu ana rarams and making a pur of shoes — 
One Hying and tho other iicnnanent, he put them 
on uis (ctc.alcd bemg 8) feet. 

(7) I 

Bjstva m fm na' sEjrr h” (p. 24) 

"lie tnisteriouily. manifested in the form of 
\ishaa and from ins womb cmaa.ated ooniberiess 
^orld'«. ^ 

(.6) “wi |p» irriSr^t^ i 

uix tprfc h? u” (p. j )) 

“He i' inrmito and liis entity and uon-entity 
both a»e endJesa. How can the Vedas describe 
hi9 Rrcatness ? ' 
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■springing from Alekha. remains in tho state 
of sleep and in this state Jyoti originates.® 
Then again the seven oceans being agitated 
n’ith ‘the rvind exhaled by Nirakara in the 
state of sleep produce tides and from these 
tides proceeds Kala or time which is often 
identified with Karaala or lotus Avarice, 
attachment, anger, lust and illusion are 
attributes of this Kala.“ 

Brahma, springing from the lotus, sits 
on the filament. He, being baffled at the 
attempt at tracing his origin at the bottom 
of the stalk of lotus, hears a voice from 
emptiness asking him to create the world. 
Thereafter he creates it in collaboration with 
Kala.*2 

(9) ftrotr i 

© s s 

<i>iifcrT \ 

h” (p, 10) 

Thinking so to himself, l«o had made bed of 

water and lav alone with meditation. vrhen he 

became absorbed in meditation, a glory of hsut 
appeared ” 

(10) ^ mfsT I 

*PT5r ^ »” (o 10) 

“Wafer, being agitated the wind exhaM, 

produced boiateroas waves all on a sudden Out 

of it emanated Kala which assumed the form of 
lotus.” 

(Ill ^t55rr ^ \ 

^ jRhi Tsg 11 
Wtirrm «” (p- 25) 

“Kala said to llaya “Let thou associate 
thyself with me. with your attendants, notice 
attachment. Inst and ang?r.” Thus Kala and jlaya 
were united.” 

(12) ^ 1 

^ ^ II 

g ^ 11 

ftfeva wRivif I 
’sr^ ?Eis?ra 51 rn3^ i 
eviii ngnf u 

torn g 3^ I 

«? rih 5Wr H” (p. II) 

“Brahma stood on the filament of lotus ■ ...He 
resolved to trace the place of origin of the stalk 
and caught hold of if, but could not reach the 


Alekha, who is colourless, manifests 
himself in six colours and from these 
colours eroanato six formless Vishnus. Again 
from Vishnus proceed innumerable Brahmas 
having disciiminating consciousness as their 
characterstfes. These Brahmas create an 
infinite number of worlds, each comprising 
twenty-one parts and nine apertures. 

The Alekhic cosmic process, in which the 
universe emerges out of Alekha or emptiness, 
appears to be similar to that of the 
Mahayana sect of Bnddhism. Asvaghosa 
writes that by perceiving snbjectivity as 
empty and unreal, one can perceive tbe 
pure soul manifesting itself as eternal, 
permanent, immutable and completely com- 
prising all things that are pure.“ We can, 
therefore understand why Alekism selects 
tho term Nirakara (formless) for conveyance 
of sense of the affirmative aspect of Alekha. 
Dharma of Alekhism is doubtless the relative 
aspect of Mnhayana’s emptiness. 

The author of tbe wotk under review 
tells us that Jala or ivater is identical with 
3Iaya or illasioD.*^ Asvaghosa illustrates « 
the mode of consciousness and mentation 
that are products of ignorance by tbe simile 
of water and waves. Our author has adopted 


bottom. . . .Then he quietly practised roeditatloa and 
on that account the incomprehensible Alekha asked 
through a voice from emptiness to create a world m 
the water as would be tbe ground his sport. 

tm H qiR^lT I (p. 11) 

“Brahma could not create the world -without 
Kala’s assistance.” 

■aj^o 5nT *rJ!r t 

S? 1 

wlfswi g 'pfif I 

gfm itt ^ »” (p. i?) 

© ® © 

(p. 78) 

“From his colourless form proceed colours. . . 
From Six colours emanate sis Vishnus. . . .Several 
Brahmas spring from them. . . .One Brahma says 
"It is I ti'ho has created the world. . . .Another says 
“I am without rival” Brahmas after their birth 
created the u-orlds each comprising 21 parts and 
9 apertures.” 

(li) Asvaghesa's Aicalcentng of Faith. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 

(15) “q (p. 66) 

“The illusion is called the dark water of the 
world.” 
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‘‘saotly llip Fain*! hinji!p uiicl it has •»otn»^ 
lifrjTiiifr ^t•ry liVfly on thr- mystic flxuilicancn 
of llio JotiiH capital of AsnVa. 

Accordin'; to AB>aRlio‘-a'*« opinion In on^ 
p(j\il Tpsido t«o aspects -FuclitK St and Inrth 
— and— 'dfatli if>(iinntra\ Alel.lii«m’h Mann 
'se.irini; llyinp fIiop and I'ai.iniu wrnruiR 
parninnenl shoo arc. in all liiclihoml. idrntu 
cal with liirlli-nnd'diMth and mclmtfs 
rc'spcclMcIj*. 

"’JlKro exists only an infinite miinhrr of 
fcri(s of corifciousiicss either pol'mlially nr 
nctivdy in operathm and each rcrics mnsist-j 
of a sncceesion of moments of con'cinusiiisH. 
each moment heini* the din cl rcsnltant of 
conscionsniss.. ... .First in order is i;;no. 
rnnc<‘*, tliat is to f>ay. when we analyse the 
operation of Karma upon a train of moments 
of tonsciousness, mc find lliat Its primary 
(fTcct is to causy i'*nornnce. namely, tin* faKe 
lielicf held by this consciousness that it is 
n Veit' and epo and tiie other consequent 
delusions. This conscioiisiiets. m nim. 

Usues in conformation, the potentialities of 
love, hatred and liko wenknosves of the 
spirit whicli are the result.ints of activitiPv 
in previous individuated oxi'tenc* and 
inspire to future activities Tlien ennrpev 
consciousness of finite beinp in ptneral and 
from this issue ‘name and form* ll»e 
conception of definite world of particulars ’'•« 
'Jlic ahovo is the early IluddUj«t teaching 
Tlio ignorance, conformation and con^cious- 
Uo«8 arc regarded by tlie Mahnyaoi<ts as 
emptiness. If, therefore. appcnis that 
Brahma of AloVhism. who is subject to 
emptiness and create in emptiness is 
the con«ciousnc«s of Buddhism The lator 
Br.Thmas liavinp discriniinatinp consciousness 
ns their ch.iracfcrstic are douhtle«s the finite 
bcitips. Kala piny be t.iken as conformation. 
Evidently ‘name and form’ of Buddhism has 
been confounded with Alckha whence issue 
six Viahnus. These Vislinus arc probably 
identical with Sad-ayntana of Buddhism, f 
need not say that the womb of Alckha is 
Tathasataparbha of Buddhism, not Viraji 
form of Sri-Krishna. 

Alekhism has close affinity with 
Buddliisin. In tlie former five dilTcrept 
names aro given to 3Iana as in tho latter.” 
The four colours, which appeared first, seem 
to be constituent parts of Kiisnayatapa 
observed by the Bhiksns of Buddhism. The 

" (IC) The rathofL^it hr I^D. Barnet. 

( 17 ) 


story of holy BhanitaV rc*birt!i ns n licer 
o» nccouiit of hi'* a*•s'>f■i.^tl"Il willi an niiimal 
of tlm Sami' f-pecim.** ns narrated in tin* 
Vii»hiiu;,’jr}dn-piinuja rcMiiinds us of A^va- 

ghosu's tiMciiirig lliat in c.i'i- a (k-vofii.* conrs 
into uiifnv()ur.ild(* circumstances he may 

fall down to an inf“rior sfafe. Again m 

Alckliihm the sagi* Markanda is reprcsfiiti-d 
os pos-^ihsitig iho chaiacter of Buddhist 

Aialolkifc-v/ira, for he doei not nt(.iiij Aklha 
tlie ultimate goal <if his life on account of 
the sow In* had taken for procuring salvation 
lo all lieings in the wnrldi* llc'^idcK, tho 
Alekliitis maintain tin* Buddlii«tic vmiv tint 
llio creation is beginrungh-ss and endios.” 


('*) Ilhirntwis jincti'ini: au'fcrjfifj unJi'r an 
AMaiitn tns' ll’ieus on lh'« I'lnV of a 

nvor timing at- liic foot of the hill t)ne dij* he 
«<nf iof« lh<’ nver to hiihe whiJc a j'rf'gnant 
doe wa, dnokin? wMicr It to.k fruht and liMp'xi 
over the clcvoUsl l.in‘1 io run awjy. In course 
c*f le.iinns ihe young f-lipp'st out of lU womb, 
Thjsjowoir was pieted nj* a.nd hroughl »p hy 
iUiaruU Ihere.ifi.'r a fowler hipjiened to l>e at 
llinraus ptaec and killdl the deer, taking the 
a<U.int.ii;e of IJhainiaV nKeiu-e Wlu-n Binnit.t 
retiimiil and found Iih p<*i deer Jo-*!, he liowailed 
•>(> inii< ii that the further iMrsiling of austentict 
hid to Ik* diMontinued. Be dieil at last, tnouraing 
ill'* fii-s of the doer nrd was ro'oni o-s a doer. 
Alter ►ome time tins d«ep entne mto wnlaet with 
ihe ,<u:es oml th»reby was rebara as a Brnfimia 
.after death 

’• At tho time of dis'.olution of creation, 
.^hrrlandi iv.ts deeply al-sorlsxl in mcdifation oo 
A ckfia and on that aecouni fic was esconeil into 
Xishnu’s (Alckliai woinl« fiy a iigiit. Here ho 
rame ar<.io«s ins disciples who had a'roady 
attained salvation. TJa’ss discipJcs* Fervf^ as 
hib cuidcs in cour-o of Iih vhit to ti-c whole of 
Alckh,Vs womb where the nuinlK’rlesa universes 
tie. Thenco Markanda return*, when a new 
creation commence*, and proinulcatcs the Alckha 
rctiRion. uut his disciples never return. 

(20) “^5 ^ ^ I 

^ iTifg s?Jr «r?T ^ tR H 
afti nbt *iTf 1 
snfii Ir gvij \\ 

?t I#: SJJI gm vTt i 

^ ^ gfill 325 II 

sWlffll tftitrt It 

gfil tare qT5Y i” (p. 102) 

“Tho fruits Btow in tho tree and fall down 
when they are npe. The seeds which lie m tho 
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•portormance nf miraouloiis deeds by 
Gorivkhanath find. Malliknnath on the bank 
of the frachi (now flowing under the same 
narao in the Puri district^ in the bygone 
days Gorakhanath and llallikanath did 
no " doubt diffuse ‘Sahajia cult m the 
northern India. An Oriya poem wiled 
Snpfangn Yoga containing the mode of Toga 
nractico is also attributed to Gorakhanath. 

It may not be Gorakhanath’s original 
work, but it doubtless bears testimony 
to his influence on tho social .life of 
Orissa 1 have stated at the beginning 
of this paper that the Yogis in Orissa claim 
to be tbe remnant of the school founded by 
Gorakhanath. This Gorakhanath belonged to 
Sahaiia school and it can. therefore, be held 
that Sahajia cult of Budhism prevailed m 
Orissa during the ICth centory A. D. 

I may now give a brief historical sketch 
of the growth of Alekh cult in Dhenkanal. 
Buddha first converted to his faith Jl^pusa 
and BhaUika, two merchants from Utkal at 
Rftdhacava on their way to Magadha. imme- 
diately^ after his attainment of :nrvano.« On 
their return they erected the Chaityas and 
began to diQnso the message they obtained 
from the great teacher. Sttbs«quently rtey 
left for Burma and preaclied there."’ 
three centuries after their departure. Buddhism 
with the conquest of Orissa hy Asoka. began 
to be firrnly established. Thus it had a 
stronghold in Orissa. 

In the be^'inning of tho Christian era there 
occured « split io Buddhism which wits 

cousequeutly dovided into two sccts- 
Hinaynna and JIahayana Accordins to 
Tibetan version Mahayana oriBinnled in 
Orissa during tho rule of Chandrarafcshiln'' 
This statement might not be true, bilt the 
fact cannot be denied that in course of time 
a siib-seot called Sahajayana sprang frora 
Mahayana. Tlio tenets of this sub-sect are 
embodied in ‘BiiiUm Oana O Dofio’ edited 
by Mabamabopadhyaya H. P. Sliastri._ We 
eallicr from this wort that Sahalayana incnf- 
ciles meditation on tlic void and denounces 
“to system as well as image worsbip.» 


(OG) Asvagliosa’s Buddha-cluirita, Book XV, pp. 
j.mliV Be^rmchet Vol. XVf, H3iicoOD,ins- 

raft Sam JonZanc; part I 
edi ed bs- "t’i ■'•■‘I'.idur Sara! Chandm Das, I). A., 
C I E, (01l). 

(■>9) Ibid. 


Again it is noteworthy that its meditation 
appeare to bo Tantric in character. Sahaja- 
yana bears, therefore, a comparison to 
Alekhism. . , 

Wo know from Tibetan accounts that 
Kahna or Krisnacharya and Sarahabhadra 
whoso songs appear in the aforesaid work, 
belong to Orissa.^o Savara people have also 
been referred to in 'Haudka Qatia 0 Doha. 
Again the language used in this work has 
more affinity with the Oriya®^ than any other 
northern vernacular. I am, therefore, inclined 
to hold that Sahajayana originated in Orissa. 

The Sahajia poet of the above work had 
probably some intimate connection with the 
Kapilasa, for it mentions the Savara sages 
residing on the top of a great hill.®® This 
hill is very likely identical with tho Kapilasa 
which is the suitable place for the practice 
of Toga Toe prevalence of Buddhism in 
the vicinity of this hill is also corroborated 
by the old copper-plate records.®® 

We learn from various sources that 
Orissa was the centre of learning of Toga 
system. Under tbe Bhauma dynasty, there 
floarisbed a king, Subhakara Kesari by name, 
who sent as token of present the autograph 
manuscript of Gand.avyuha to the emperor of 
China through Prajna who studied Yoga 

Pro H I 

firo I 

Pro UTUfl tRva \ 

> (p. 21) 

C30) Ibid. 

■‘Kahan or Kahnya iKrisna) name of a Buddhist 
Tantnc sace was born ot a Brahmin familv 
m Onssa and was initiated into tho mystic cult. tV) 
Senior Krisnacharyya was born of a Brahmin 
family of Orissa (LVIl) 

Savaripa in Tibetan is a namo of a Buddhist sago 
who beloneed to the liU.-tnbo called Savara. 

^irahabh.adra is the namo of the eailicst 
diffusers of Tantrik Buddhism. He learnt ^Vairayana) 

from Sovasiikalpa, king of Orissa (CXXl) 

(31) (p. 19) Tliis is doubtless the Oriya 

possessive form of tho second personal pronoun. 

(p. 10) Here wo notice the Oriya 
locative case iudicatins sufUv. , 

Similarly many other Oriya forms, which are 
not m U90 m any otlier northern vernacular, are 
found in this work. (p. 13) 

(32) drPtP Mpf mVpf UTO 1 

(331 The Modem lieiieiv, September. 1931. 
pp. 290-91. 
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in tf/ ¥rati ® taSionSSJ* 

Nasarjnnatonaa o! the 3rd ‘jeetW 
that Bodh.s.ri erected „„„tlooed in 

on the Paspapri*' which i, - B„jhisiri 

S a^ worW” ^ot “ i^^Xra 

who is probably identical wit there- 

the preceptor of that Yoga 

fore not unreasonable to say „ 

system of Sahajayana '>r‘e‘““‘g}^ 'tanya” time 
The Oriya literature of t^haiiany . 

represent almost a Sahajm relig ^ 

„ith Hinduism Snch ®/*„here the 

Jor the ‘"'L °Usd was open to 

literature Benerally flohrishe , 
the influence of different B 


the induenoe of j u„^ Keen fully 

Sahajayana i°H'e '""fe it retained 


absorbed m Hiodnism |.a„al whicli 

ia tho form of i'^khism m DhenUna 
is naturally sceure Kapilasa was 

inttuenoe. .It appears that the^^^^P 

the , original seat ot ^ Kapila 

teachings resemble the j 

and on^at removal of the 

c-iUed Kapila-Vnsa T „ Jor-auda 

Brahinaaica, 


of Bhagavat by Jagannath 
chanted every night. Bhim Bhoi, belonging 
to the aborginal tribe, dailj' attended this 
Bhagavat house and listened to the reci- 
tation. Subsequently he came into contaot. 
with a preacher of Alefch sect who accom- 
panied him to tho Guru of the sect residing 
in Dhenkanal. Here Bhim Boi was initiated, 
and thereafter he passed his days m 
religious preachings, making his Principid 
abode in the Sonepur State. while in 
Sonepur, he was blind, but the cause of 
the loss of his eye sight is not known. 

Baim Bhoi attracted followers male and 
female-iu large numbers. Some learned 
Brahmins also became his disciples 
renouncing the caste distinction He took 
a female follower as his wife and cdilnren 
were also born to him He died at 
Khaliapali in Sonepur in lS9o. Ins 
religions man was a very good poet. Ills 
teachings are embodied m the poems which 
be dictated to his literate disciples to write. 
I gire below two extracts trom 
containing the religions teaching w 
similar to that ol Uhaitauya Das tho author 
of Vimiigarbliapuraiia. 

^rtf^sSrt 


seeius hu w'r V.I.W 

‘^^^Allhism is "O'YTnPni'^. 

the 'predominant religion 

fn 'tPr^d.:tory of Onssa__m the^near 

sprSing.'''was" Ifa *''0 '■"5P^°'eePtury'“Tt 

“f‘’Bh'Jnf'"Shol ”'wt l^efeno? it ^.rom 


was Bhini Bbo** ' , . thcrefoxe. 

imminent extinction a g^teosWe spread, 
belongs tho credit of /xwusi 

family 

IntMklmfstateso™ 

1850-03. In Biich and every 

in Orissa a house is set jipart_»Jiero _ 


^Rlt «I rnaj •rSiU <5^1 51^ 

6 6 S . 

Tinint ^ feift snri isN 
Sfam nnfiits piiRai ( ) 
a q q ii-M X qnfiii: Bnn (i^n rniqqx imfr)- 
HU fira & ( Bnnr ) 

xq nrq qrST isf^ BUh 11^1 dlUi lafd) 
ftiEiitt SI & nra TO? ( Bqhr ) 
stq^rftBqE tcrpitiu (p. 31) 


(31) r- 1. Vol. XV. rp- 30 J-C 1 . 

(35) IMl-Vol.-\'X. p. 23- 
(30 Ihp Sim Jmi y.ing hV Bn' '“’r- 


He. who possesses no form, nor entity, 
ir the cinpliacss..* Kstiiiciion of ilcsiro 
with the caanting ol the sicslc alphatict is tne 

OMh™?am"'miod ! He,, made thee in Iho 
intncacito and nat thy rcpoiitorj oa tlic . ix 

''‘‘'o”6h'‘u?oaTmroiJma; Dhrni-a. HaHaada and' 

“Hh°L‘oa 'imm' mldf ffi m 
lexslePnl^lcil onjSm ivdatc; Inne n mrensh 

mcd:hiU03. 


Address to the All-Bengal Muslim Students' Conference 

Ht IlAHINDnA NATH TAGOIlK 


T KK niglit U (lark over our land, the 
liooples' Kind obscured. spreadinR 
blindness ol unreason th.at Ic.ads to 
concral disruption and disaster. In a dense 
atmospliero of mutual distrust whatever wo 
trv to raise ns our Rbeltcr conics down 
with a Clash upon our beads, and all our 
endeavour?, even those that aro for public 
Rood Imrt the cause that is our own. A 
suicidal insanity prevents us from roahzmj? the 
utter licinousness of striking those whoso 
destiny is one witli ourselvc®. and tho very 
education .that wo receive, m a slrango 
perversion ol its ideal, supplies weapons of 
sophistry for fratricidal conllict 

This evil, which hko a uigbtmare. h 
stitling tlio life-broath of our 
bclonRS to an irrational area 
whoso time 1 hope, is near to its end. Tho 
chief symptom of its dissolution wo notice 
in the very conilagration it spreads, buildin}; 


Its own cremation lire. When the time 
comes for the retribution of tho accumulated 
iniquities of ages wo must go through n 
period of terrible trial and strain hut let 
us accept it with the patient liope that the 
curse has nearly worked itself out and the 
thunderous fury lias tins cITeet of cleansing 
tlio atmosphere. 

the morning break in the East in a 
majesty of tho new-born liglit. let 
tho youtli of the country heroically 
ovi^rcome the bairicrs of difTerence in 
opinions and customs, in religions and 
interests and combine in welcoming a new 
age at tho call of brothers' love. It is the 
weak who liavc not the power to forgive, 
let the vigorous generosity of the young 
manifest itself by silencing all bickerings 
and building a commonwealth of comrade- 
ship upon an unshakable foundation of a 
perfect spirit of co-opcration. 


Disarmament : Past, Present and Future 

Br S. S. RAJAGOPAI/AN 


5 N coramon parlance disarmament implies 
the abandonment or reduction of warlike 
establishments. In the words of Tiscount 
Cecil "it is a genuine first step towards tho 
complete disappearance of all aggressive 
armaments among the nations of the world 
The idea underlying disarmament is to do 
awav with tho maoifold miseries resulting 
torn warfare. This war mentality or 
psychology or psychosis has a long Imtoiy 
datin" as far back as tho very dawn of the 
Oomnn race The state of nature in winch 
man is supposed to have originally lirri is 
Sen described as one of incessant warfare. 
? political theorists and philosophers are 
orono to dismiss it as a pure figment of 
L.linn history comes to tho rescue, 
iraagin^mn, history ur^^ ol tho different 
Lven the y P ^ j. mention of 

Slrtcouswlrsfanghtinthe name of God 


koown 03 tllinnna ytiddhas, jehads and 
crusades, pertaining to ilinduism, Islam and 
Christianity respectively. War has thus been 
a legalized mode of the most hideous, wholesale 
and**violeot forms of killing It has ■ been 
the product of selfish egoism and jingoistic 
nationalism. To count the number of wars 
that have been fought from the birth of the 
human race down to the present time may 
bu an arduous task. But to get an idea of 
tho loss the world has sustained it may 
suffice to note that from 1821 to li)14 forty 
wars have been fought. The Xapoleonic 
war lasted for 0,000 days and two million 
souls perished. The Great War lasted for 
1,750 days and tlie loss in men amounted to 
ten millions. The horrors of war are so 
great that it has been pithily reraaiked, 
“if mankind does not end war, war will end 
mankind." Hence in view of the colossal 
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losses that have resnlteA from war it is being 
realized through sucli agencies ns the League 
of Nations that disarmament is desirable. 
But a policy of disarmament bristles with 
numerous difficulties and before enumerating 
them it is necessary to trace tiie growth of 
•the idea of disarmament from its very 
origin. A reading of history will show that 
the healthy idea of a need for disarmament 
was rather long in coming. It was onlv as 
late as 1617 that the first attempt was made 
towards reduction of armaments. By the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement tlio United States of 
America and Great Britain limited the 
number of their warships on the Great Lakes 
to three vessels. Again in 1631 and 1803 
Prance attempted without results to bring 
about an international limitation of arma- 
ments. As imperialism, the dominant note 
of t'le nineteenth century and disarmament 
developed side by side, one running counter 
to the other, all attempts during the nineteenth 
century at disarmament were vain and 
-puerile. The next stage was reached in 190*2 
when the Argentine-Chile Agreement was 

•concluded, by which tlie nations party to 
•it resolved to desist from acquiring 

■vessels of war. Later, the Hague Conferences 
•of 1899 and 1907 were, for want of a legal 
or moral sanction, powerless to enforce those 
jigreements. It was only after the shock 
of the Great War that opinion became 
■unaolmous that the condition precedent to 
the establishment of world peace was the 
disarmament of nations. Accordingly, article 
•8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
laid down that "plans fire to be drafted by 
'the Council *or the general redaction of 
national armaments which the members 
.agreed in recognizing as necessary for 
-the raaintenace of peace.” In order to 
•carry out the provisions of the 
article a permanent advisory committee and, 
later, a temporary mixed commission were 
set up. But their work was hampered owing 
•to the hostility of the military nations which 
were outside the League. Progress wss, 
however, achieved in the Washington 
Agreement of 1921 (November 12tb) according 
■to which (J. S. A., Great Britain, 
Trance, Italy and Jaoao bound themselves 
not to use iu warfare asphyxiating, poison- 
ous or other gases and all analogous liquids, 
materials or devices. But the conference 
•failed to put an end to the competition in 
building submarines. light ’"cruisers and 
.aircrafts and left the problem of disarmament 

68—7 


on land untouched. The nest landmark 
is the Geneva Protocol of 1924 which declared 
that wars of aggression were an international 
crime and provided for the compulsory 
settlement of all disputes both justiciable 
and noD-justiciable. A further step 
was taken in the Locarno treaties. 
Germany, Belgium and France agreed 
not to attack or invade each other or 
to resort to war against each other. In 
1927 the Coolidge Confereuce, otherwise 
known us Geneva Naval Conference, sought 
to limit cruisers, destroyers and submarines 
but It was a sorry failure. In 1928 America 
showed by a gesture to the world that she was 
not far behind other nations in demanding 
world-peace and the gesture materialized 
in 'the Briand-Kellog Pact It registered 
the determination of over sixty countries, 
including Russia not to have recourse to 
war for the solution of international 
controversies and their renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy. A 
tragic spectacle was witnessed in the 
I/OodoQ Naval Conference of 1930 when 
nations could not come to an agreement as 
to any signiticant reductions. IVar psychology 
which influenced the policy of the nations 
assembled at London, was the tragic error of 
the Conference. 

Having sketched the growth of the idea 
of disarmament it may be examined how- 
far the policy is practicable in the present 
circumstoQces. The world today is full of 
suspicion nod mistrn.st and nations are still 
slaves to the War God Further, though 
nations are mentally inclined to accept its 
desirability, tho atmosphere is not favourable 
for realizing this object now or in the near 
future. For what do we find ? The leading 
powers of the world are increasing their 
.armaments more than ever, in all directions. 
An appeal to statistics may substantiate this 
statement In 1914 Britain spent 70 millions 
on her navy. Now after the war she spends 
52 millions The fall iu figures explains only 
the fact that Britain could not spend more 
on account of her financial stringency. 
TJ. S.A. in 1914 spent 42 millions and today 
she spends about 78 millions, Japan in 19i4 
15 raiUions and 26 millions m 1930. France 
has increased her military expenditure since 
1925 by 21 millions. Besides, in regard to 
aerial expenditure. Great Britain has spent 
2 millions more over 1922 figure^, IT. S. A., 
20 millions, Italy 0 and France 4 millions. 
And the Belgi.in minister in February, 1931 
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IjuilRots for » mililnry oxp?nditare of 1,300 
inUlii.n francs Of the world cxpenditur** on 
nrmamonts at prfsont, GO per c''nt is Ijorno 
by Knroponn countries. 20 per cent by U.S A. 
and 20 per cent by tlie rest of the world. 
Tims tlio world todiy is in possession of a 
prenter npKrof'nte of armaments tlmn in lOM 
And tfie prcscnco of Iho “Kicalator-clausc” 
permitting dapan, U. S. A. and England 
to increase tbeir armaments consistent 
with tlio progress made by Franco and 
Italy, may bo act down as n hindrance to 
any policy of disarmament. Among other 
things which corrode tlic atmosphere of good- 
will peace may bo mentioned (at the 
absence of a true spirit of international 
legalism, (b) deep-rooted belief in . the 
iocritability of wars, (c) cr.ize lor compulsory 
military training, (d) want of moral sanctions 
to enforce the decisions of the League of 
IsatioDs, (e) tlio refusal of U S. A . Turkey, 
and Russia to becomo otTicial members 
of tho League, (0 the absence of a 
permanent disarmament commission and 
(g) lack of the iipe international public 
opinion in favour of total disarmament 

Wliile tho causes that impede the progre>s 
of disarroaiucnt stand uachccked, the world 
conlei'enco is to meet on 2(id February. Il»i2 
It has set befo’"'' itself the fivy-fold 
objects of (a) rcdnctiun of armies, (b) 
reduction of navies, (c) reduction of raifiUry 
budgeU, (d) abolition of powon gis and 
disease germ warfare and (e) the establish- 
ment of a permanent disarmament commission. 
It may be said without exaggeration that 
the earnestness and sincerity of the great 
nations of tho world will be on trial dnnug 
the conference and the success or failure 
of disarmament largely depends on the 
•success or failure of the ensuing conference. 
At any rate failure will certainly lead to 
preparations for war on a more gigantic 
scale than the one recently undertaken 


*'to cod war” or to ‘‘make thi* worll sif-^ 
for democracy.” 

In spibi of the fog of pessimism that 

enshrouds this vital problem of dis- 
armament, there is no denying tlie fact tiiat if 
It can bj acliievod it will confer a number 
of benefits on liumnity. For the exponditnre 
on armaments is today n crushing burden 

on tlic peoples of the world Snowden once 
Mid that tiireo ^uarfx»rs of England’s fcites 

aro spent in paying for past wars and 

preparing for future wars. And Sir Josiah 
Stamp did not pass tlic limits of 

uudor-statement when ho said that if the 
expenditure on armaments by the great 
powers cjuld bo cancelled, tlie standard of 
life conid bo raised by ton per c«nt. The 
Raving of public money spent on armaments • 
olTers an opportunity for the government to 
allow tnc money to fructify in the tax- 
payers’ pockets, or to tspeni it oa services 
designed to raise tiie general level of national 
well-being 

In conclusion, it mar be pointed out that 
though the advantages resulting from a 
policy of disarmament cannot bo denied, ffs 
practicability wiilcr the prr.fcnt circiimstrficej 
IS n vain illusion. But with the proniotrofi 
of international good-will, amity and under- 
standing. wjtn a true appreciation of tho 
message oi peace which India is yearning to 
giro to the world and with the wiping out 
of political grievances that cause rivalry 
among nations, reduction of the chances of war 
to a minimum will and ought to become a 
fail nccompli The logic of circumstances 
as they e.xist in the world corapeJs 
therefore one to think justifiably that though 
dii^arioament is desirable, as nations now 
stand, it is not practicable. This is a case 
of the spirit being willing but the flesh 
being weak. Whether the future will be- 
unlike the present in respect of this question,, 
is sotnelhiDg more than what even an 

incurable optimist can prophesy today. 
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. ENGLISH 

The Maura'? States? Directora • Cochin Pearl 
Tb-ess. Price Ils. o. 

This is a verj* useful work civinc much intorma- 
lioD about the Indian States m the Madras Presi- 
■dency. Jt is illustrated and well pot-up. 

Tiir IlA>r'rnoK or the Cfyi/i:? Kath>xal Coxoess, 
19»9-19''8. Edited by S. IP. B- D- Band^anaike, 
Joint Honxh Seerttarv, Ceylon mfioml Cot.grcss. 
IT. ir. Calf & Cb., Colombo. 

This is a bis volume of mow than one thousand 
papes. It contains the presidential addresses, iho 
resolutions pa^^ed at the various session*, etc. It 
is a useful bock of reference. 


iMitx Tinioron the icr*. lewo the Sir ff’jYIiam 
3fejter Lectures, 1028. Madras Unirci'sity : 3>/ Sir 
Joaunotb Sorkar.ifA., C LEo ill. C Sarkar and 
Sons. Calcutta. Re-l-S 

As indicated in the title-page. the 
hook is a survey of the prowtli of Indian 
life and thought. It is necessarily hrief aod rapid, 
but thoroughlv scholarly. The author writes with 
his usual lucidity, charm of style, sind choice of 
apt phrase. He has done well to explain the 
limitations of hi* mrrey m his preface, which 
sJiould be read first. 

One feels tempted to make many extracts from 
this hook, hut we must he content with making 
a few. Professor Sarkar begin.* by eayina; 

‘■WeH*!iajy study the history of India as 
divided into waterlinhi compartments or periods. 
One creat defect of this method of treatment is 
that we ihereby lose sight of the lif-* of the 
nation a* a whole, we fail to realize that India 
■has been ihe home of a living growing people, with 
a continuity ronninc through all the , age*,— each 
generation using, expanding or modifying what its 
Tone line of predecessois had left to it.’’ 

Following this line of tb nkmg he natnraVy, 
and rightly, comes to the conclusion that the Indian 
people form one common and distinct type. 

The book is divided into six chapters, treating 
cf the Aryans and their legacy to India, the work 
of Buddhism in India, the life story of Buddhism 
in India, the Muslim settlement aod the changes 
that it wrought, the English and their gifts to 
India, and the Renaissance m Briti'h India and 
its effect. We ccuJd wish we had space cnengh 
4o tncolioD all the sub-headings. It is interesting 


to note that Prof. Sarkar .states that ‘‘the 
Chitpavans and Nagar Hrahmans” are among Indi. 1’3 
immignint foreign clans who have become 
thorougly fndianized. Among the “agencies for 
uaitiog the pcoviacus ol India”, he mentions with 
unconscious humour “the son-m-law imported from 
the centres of blue blood (such as Kanauj or 
Prayag for Brahm-an and .Mewar and Marwar m 
the case of Kshaftiyas) for the purpose of hyper- 
g.amy or raising tlie social status of a rich man 
settled among lower castes in, a far-off province.” 

In speaking of tho changes or iinprovpments 
brought about m India during Muslim or British 
nile. the author uses tho word “gift”. In our view 
w'bat came to pass during Muslim rule took place 
from the necessities of the case, from the contact 
of (ho civilized Hindus wuh civiliz-d foreign 
people*, and frotu the coasequent action aod 
interaction. Had they been gifts in tho literal 
sense of the word, we should have found Muslim 
rule making similar gifts to fbe many uncivilized 

B opJes IQ other lands conquered by Muslims. 

ut such is not the e.'ise. By the use of tho woirl 
‘'gift” less credit is given to the active, creative and 
receptive mind of the leopio of pre-Mushm and 

§ rc-British India than is iustiy due to (hem. 
imilarlv what have been spoken of as the “gifts” 
of the English to India, sprang from the necessit'cs 
of the case. They were by-products of British 
rule and the results of the conta-tof the p^pJe 
of India With the M’est. because of the character 
and intellect of the people of India. British' i-s 
have been rulers of native races m other lands 
than India for a consiclerabb’ loog period, without 
being able to make such “gifts” to them. 

The author torrents a prevalent error relating 
to (he origin of the monotheistic and anti-caste 
movements amoog (he Hindus m the middle ages. 
Says he ; 

“But it is historically incorrect to hold, as 
Iluiiter and some oth'^r European writers have 'done 
that (he monotheistic and anti-caste movements 
among the Hindus in the middle ages originated 
in Islam. "We know that all the higher thinkers, 
all (he reh'gioiis reformers. a(l the sincere devotees 
among the Hindus from the earliest times, have 
proclaimed one and only one sui'remo God behind 
the countless deities of popular w'orship, and have 
declared the equality cf all true adorers and placed 
a simp e sincere faith above elaborate religious 
ceremonies ; thev have all tried to simplify 
religion and bring it to the doors of Ihe commonest 
people. Hence, what really happened after Ihe 
Muslim cccQuest was that these dissenting or 
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tpForminf,' inovpinfnt't ninoiiu' tlip Hindus rt'W'jviil 
n Kro.it iinj>oiiis Iroui th«* jircs.'in^'i of jli** Mnliim* 
inadans in tlicir immediate iii‘i«ld>o'irhowl. Tho 
ornm|ilo of Hhmio soenMy n ted us jx goivcnt on 
Hindu I'rcjudu-e.'' 

Tlioiik'li we may not acree witli tlie nuihorjn 
C'verj’ dot, ait. we mtist draw fiio iT.itlor’K nttontion 
10 llie tlin'i' contiudinir sections of the lio»k— ‘’Tlio 
political pn'-regiu=ite‘? for oonductmu true pelf- 
noveriinient.” "Vt iierciii iroilern India is relativelr 
we,il,rr Ilian mediaeval.'’ and “The Je-pon of loduV 
history.” 


TiiovniiTs ov Imuan Hisno’tTrKTS : Hu Rltryn 
Unon lirorrje Alifn finil Uii>rhi JJti. Mmsmn* 
titrect, London. Oi. 

As the author's view-point is different from 
ours and as llie po-eaded 11. T. C is in session 
it IS not necessary to critieize this hook in detail 
^Vc pick out at random one pcntence in the Iwk 
in which he n«serlft tliat ''the tnitli Is that the 
conditions which would make India fit for self- 
povernmenl are not jet reached l>ecnH*e you Ji.avo 
a numtier of o'^ucated men individually nt>le’' He 
wants not only “a Un-'C nunds’r of cifucateil and 
nhle men who ran perform the aetna! work of 
administration" hut ol«o "a croat tody of sotivo 

S nhhe opinion," etc. ^Ve need cot arciie tlmt India 
ocii fulld those conditions to a suincicot extent 
, ^Ve will only ask the author, when there were no 
alpliahets, no l»ooks. no education in the modern 
sense »n any country of the world, did edficafed 
men from tho planet Mars perform the 

actual work of ndministration tn this 

world of ovirs and supph also a preat 

body of active puhlic opinmn =' Kven savages 
have been self-ruling for countless aces And 

• Oven in our dav there are manv self-ruling Rovmt 
Ilepuhhcs intiieU. S.S. R coodiictod iiy pconlowlio 
were a'rlialH’t-'e«s and litcratnre-Iess a decade ago 
“EdiJcatifin'’ is a verr good thtng, hm it is not a 
Bine 5Hn non of self-rule Pritishers have denied 
tn us the blessing of universal education It is 
therefor'', a wici-cd nbsurdiis on llicir part to 
sc k to keep us in .sub]e'’tion on the ground that 
there is so liccie education in India 

lx*! US take a few more senicnces from the 
penultiua ‘0 paragraph of the l>onk lie writes • 
''Undoubtedly, as lias t-een said if you attach a 
purely negative meaning to .snariri it is true 
that, if the Iliitish were willing. Sirwriv might 
come at the end of this year But if by Siiaroj 
you mean, not a mere absence of foreign control, 
but a healthy, prosperous, united, well-educated, 
as well ns a free Judin. Ihen. so far from an 
immediate withdrawal of Bnti«h coutiol t>cing 
tho (lUickcst wav to it. an immediate withdrawal 
of Brilisli control might poslpono tho allanmcnt 
of :t to a iTUioh more distant future, perhaps 
indofintfely. Since the weakness of India rs the 
cause of the foreign government, and not the 
foreign government the cause of the weakness 
of India, by making India free in the negative 
sense, you do not theicby make it strong wher^ 
by making India strong you do of neces'ity 
make It free.” .... , ...... . .. 

There is some sophistical plausuibify about 
these oliscivations. But the question . .fj 
what extent liavo ro many generations of British 
rii 0 made India "healthy, prosperous, united, well- 


nliicatM ?*’ Ix't our mort.ility rl.itisticK. axcrjgc 
duration of lift*. p'Tiodica! I.miincs and thiuiuc 
malnutrilmn. ciigmccird communii tonflicts. uud 
disgraiefiit literacy tlgiircs n-jily. A** for joreiga 
nile nut l<cing llio cau-cof the weaknes*. let a not 
Aiiti-HrMisli h*smri.ati of distiiKltoii l>ear wiinos. 
In iiM Jiiiiin tfiroU'jft ihr J^rx. hir .JucliJn.ith birtar 
writes . 

"Kver since iho middle of the lOili centurj'. 
Ktirppc has been i»o rapidly and steadily Btivanemg 
bj' the .application of scienroj to amis and to the 
industrial arts, that India !'< to dav imiicIiIc-hs alileto 
wage an economic or imliiaty contest with Kurof’C 
llim eho was in the ago of Akbar. Or. imther 
words, our relitivc )>osiiion Jus actually grown 
worse in the course nf the last three centuries. 
Today, m the face of Hurupe.m comi>etitioo, we arc 
helplessly tt eak in jirodutttun and exchange, and 
the econumic dram will dry this countr; tu death 
If we do not modarnire our industry', arts, transport 
and banking. In wartarc. if India were lo depend 
on her own indigenous resources without borrowing 
arinaincnt. leaders and trainers from Eurojw. she 
would not l<e able to .staud agaiost u luoneru aimy 
even lor an hour. No na'ion c.in exist m the 
prcs*nl-day world by merely cultivalmg Us tram 
Without developing Us economic resources and 
military i>owcr to the high pitch at umed by its- 
l»o'‘Siblc cncintc** ’’ (pp idS-I-’flf) 

lias British rule been sincerely helping Indny 
to make progrC'S along tho lines buggcstod atxive. 
or has shebeen retarding our grow 111 V And 
not Bntisli rule responsible to a great oxteni for 
our economic, mduatrial nod military backwardness'^ 


fill SoutARV ■\VAnuion : Aeif Utters ly /Iiisltm 

ndUfdby J. llofaid II Jl‘)tli one jyortrait 
of Kuskot a»(f SIX unpulli^litd dtnivtnfjs by 
Oeorge Allen ani (Jnmn Ltd London. Ts. Od nff. 


Thi-> book cout.ams a large number of hitherto 
unpublished letters by Buskin. Tliey show jum as 
a iiwstcr of Knghsl.. and are of special interest and 
impor^cc. Many of them belong to the middle 
period ot his lifo and show llie influences winch 
preduced I'ors clangcra. They are full of vind 
pictures and discuss mtmia'ely many lundameDtal 
problems Ho ha«j been styled the solitary wa-nor 
because he had lo fight long eiogle-handed for his 
ideals. 


Tjie Moperv ATTJTrnr to the Sex PnoBCEii ; 
Jvenueth Jngram. George A'len (0 Unian Ltd- 
London, 'is. «rf. 

Sex dots not appear aa a problem either to the 
extreme liberune or to the extiem- ascetic. Hut 
others cannot deny that there is a sox problem. 
The author discusses it frankly. II© docs not 
favour llie "frco-love” code, and gives good reasons 
for hts conclusions. 

Tiir Storx of Bvrpou. being a Ihsiory of Bardoli 
Satyagroha of lUSti and its sequel, by Mahadcb 
Dtsm. Aaiiyuim iVess, Ahmedobad. bs. 2-8. B dh 
SIX lUustraUons. . 

That the story of SatyagniJia in Cardoh ougJd 
to be read gois without saying. It shows to wtiat 
heights of idealism and jiatient suffering simple 
peasants could rise under the leadership of a born 
leader of nun like Sardar Yalfabhbhai Batel. It 
should be read for another reason also. Who knows 
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if tlie it T. C. fails. Iho non-violent f«rht 

would not hivc to bo •rcnowotl m miny another 
nro.t ? So one should know the techmaue of the 
liRht. Tlie book is written in tiio simptc direct 
style of wh'ch .^Ir. Mahadev IX'sal is such a master. 

Tliotwh S.inl.ir I’.itcl i«; the prot-Koidst in the 
story and thoucli, to u-sc the words of the Ht. lion 
Srintva^a Sastn. .Uahatma Gtndfii ■■cfio''c to remain 
outwarillv .ipirt/’ yet the Mn'iicmi w.is "the invi- 
sible puitlo aud virifyiDS example active in the 
hearts of all and koepint: them m the straight p.ith ’ 
SiVAXATH SAsrni : /?/, llemeh'inflrn Snrkfjr. MA. 
D.J) Puhli'hrii by Sakwiloln liao. M A. 

Sfcrel-iry. Pnm Mohun Hoy 1‘uhltcntiou Socielij, 
210-(i, (7ornuallh ^itreet. Oilciilla. Price tliipce 
One. If’iV/i flic portrait's. 

Pandit Siv.anath Sasiri was one of the founders 
of the Sadharan Brahma Sunni and its crcatest 
leader and missionary early life was one 

of frreat strupcle and jinvatjons Born in an 
orthodox family of Rralunin professors and 
priests, ho became a most dvcamic ftcuro in the 
sphere of relisious and so la' reform m Bengal. 
After the death of Keshnb Chandra Sen. ho was 
undoubtedly iho man who influenced tlio Untost 
mimlier of men who were drawn towards ihc 
IJrahmo Samaj As a missionary of the Brahmo 
Samij. he toured more than once in all the 
provinces of Induu He was a mo«i elTectivc 
preacher and a true bhakta. Tins reviewer has 
never heard more powerful oratory in iho Beoirali 
laofruace than tli.at of Pundit Jiivanaiii S.istn lio 
w.aa one of the founders of the City School which 
later developed into the Cuy CoUe^-^ and also of 
' the Brahmo Girls’ School. lie was aho one of the 
founders of the Indian Association, a political 
orsfanization. He was a distmsuished novelist and 
writer of essays in prose and a ooct too. of no 
mean order. It is the life of such a man that Dr. 
llctn Clwndra Sarhar has written Dr. Sarkar bad 
the advantage of being so ioflucncod bj\tUe Pundit 
in his youth as to be drawn into the inner circle 
of workers who clorely followed the PanditV lead. 
Hence the biography written by him, though 
short, is a faithful sketch, so far as it goc«; It 
is hoped that in the second edition typographical 
mistakes will be reduced to a ramimutn 

A Life of Aj?4SI)a Mouas Bose : B/f II*m 
Chandra iSarfcar, M. A.. D. D., Ptibliihed by ^fiss 
Sakuntala Pao, M A., iSecrcfari/. Ram Mohan 
Rotf PthlicaHon Society, 220-6 Cornirallis Street, 
Cahntta. 

Ananda Hohan Bose was one of tlie makers of 
modern Bengal aod. to a smaller extent, of modern 
India. Men of tlie younger generation do not know 
him. But those who know highly appreciate what 
lie did for the country, as ihe address of .Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose at the last A H. Bose death 
anniversary in Calcutta shows. The very fuel 
that he is not much known to our youth neces- 
sitates a study of his life on their part. He was 
a distinguished student, a scholar of varied attain- 
ments. 'a man of deep piety and examplary 
character, a sound lawyer, a sincere worker in the 
spheres of pducation, social and religious refoiro, 
politics, industries, banking, etc. He was one of 
the founders of the. Sadharan Brahmo Samai. of 
the Indian Association and of the City School and 


College. Ho w.is an elOQUent speaker both in 
Hcns.ilj and English. 

During the anti-Partition agitation in Bengal., 
“from his death-bed he wrote three {otters to the- 
Amrita Baxar Pairika. which will h*ve a per- 
manent pace in the iiistory of the political struggle 
of the Indian people when tint comes to bo 
written *' ft was m ItKJo f[arla(s have fiecomo 
very frequent ,now. Ho s(igge.^ted it in one of Ins- 
letmis. Hefcrring to the d-iy wlicn the Partition 
of Bengal would come into effect, he suggested 
that It should l*o observed as a d.av of special and. 
solemn mourning in Bengal. The boycott of 
Mritis I good-s whicli proved ciTcctiro in the anti- 
P.irtition agitation and Im aaatn quite recently 
served to rouse public attention in Britain to 
India's case for frccilom. was suggested by iiim^ 
“Let us resolve, so far as may be done, bj’ everj* 
mo.ans m our power to avoid all English goods, 
and to use tUo-c of Indian manufacture instead. 
Efforts should be made at the same tune to make 
It possible to use Jnchan goods by infrodiieing 
inannfaciuro. and industries in our countrj'," He- 
made it clear that tin* step should not betaken 
in a spirit of liatred or ill-wil towards England, 
but purely out of love for ocir own coiintrs*. 

Sir Bosh Behari Ghose. tlie greatest Indian 
lawyer of his day. who did not belong to the 
Brahmo S.unaj. paid him the following iribule- 
after his death : 

"Jd th® death of Ao.mda Mohan Bo«e. every 
one felt as if wc li.ad lost a personal friend, for ho 
was of an cmmcotly winning disposition, dis- 
tiogiiishod not less hv his niniabilify than by the- 
purity of his life To deep spintui! fervour, he- 
joioed a lofty patriotism, working as ever in the- 
great Taskmaster’s eye Indeed m Ananda Mohan 
Bose iiatnotisiu grew to the heght ofaieligioo- 
And n M-as this liappy union of the religious and 
c vie elements m his character that sustained him, 
when. With life last ebbing away and with the- 
valley of the shadow of death nlniost m sight, he- 
poured out hi? soul in tliat inemomblo swan-song 
of the ICUi OptoWr. 1005. when a whole people- 
plunged m gloom assembled together in solemn 
protest against the ruthless dismemberment of 
their country.” B. C. 

Maiutmv GAXnin'& Svtlvgs: Selected by S'/- 
Primranjon Sen Khadimandak College Si. 

Cnlculti. Price .rliiuas Tico 

Prot Sen is to be congratulated for the little- 
handy Itooklet he is presenting to the public on 
the oc-asioo of the Card birthday of Alahatmaji. 
The selection is happy, careful and representative^ 
and looks neat and attractive. 


Kdwarp Cabita-ter ; An appreciation. Edited 
by Gilbert Betlh icith two porlraih. London r 
Messrs. George Allen and Umcin Ltd, Museum 
Street. Eirsl published in 1931. Price 7s. Gd. pages 
246. 

This is composite work and as such it has the- 
merits and defects of such enterprises. Edward 
Carpenter is not in need of a biographer .as he 
himself has left us his own account of his life- 
in J/i/ Days and Dreanis. The authoro of this 
boot write appreciative notes or criticisms of his 
life and work. Edward Carpenter was a remarkable- 
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por^n'^Utv. Bnni of wolMo-Jo jiiront-i ho «-pnl 
to Cainbndiif*. ()f n fclioLirlv tvpo of mind, his 
piroats liid mcapl him for tlio ihiitfh, hts o’hcr 
brotlicTS liiWint: jointni other imifr'^sions flo took 
science at Camtiridso in whi'-li Puiije<-t ho nltoiiK^ 
ureit distinction. K^.^dllatint^ ns lOih Wnnslor 
in nnd tticn lio ticciine a fellow' and lectur- 
er of his onllctro. He tofdc hoh’ orders and accepti'd 
a t’nrnfv in a C.iinhriduo clmrch. Thn stirrintrs 
of socnl reform hml nlnady reached C.ainl>rid(;o 
and Oirpentor. ide.distie ns ho was and of a verr 
serisifiro nature, was alTected hy tho morement. 
He relinfj'iisJied his leeturership and cjto »p his 
Order?. For poih'' time he devoted himcclt «o 
the work of an itmorarit lecturer the sphere of 
his 1 dinars tioinjr mainly the Midland-*. Ihirifie 
this time, ho met the leadinc soeialists of the 
tinm. fie visited the llfiite<l Skates of Atneriosi 
and spent seme time with tlio famous author of 
Lroirs of Grai^ After hid return from America, 
hc'vavo lip his laclurini-fours and eeitlcd at 
Itnadway near Shcinold. oceiipjinj: him«clf with 
markoMtudcnins, handicrafts, and lus literaiv 
-work .and socialist propaejanda Towards tho cncl 
of his life he went to the sonilj and U\cd m 
■Qiiildfonl till his death on Juno 28th 1029. 

Two creat formative infliiences can be pomted 
out in lus life Tho first m importance and m 
ehrcnolocy was M’alt Whitman. wh<» thmu«h 
his Lraiff of (7mss and his D(mo(ralir Vislas 
hrciusiht about a comptote chango of outlook m 
•Carpenter’s tife Ho himself bears teaiimony to 
this ch.anpo : "mv life deep down was llowiDg 
out and away from the surroundinss and traditions 
amid which I lived— a current of sympathy 
emyms It westward across the Atlantic” Tho 
second influence was luvomek Klhs. Due to hts 
Inducnco. Carpenter developed his peculiar ideas 
about sex, specially the cmergenco of what he 
called “the intermediate sex.” 

To clean from the numerous appreciations 
constituMoc this liook is well-oich impossible. 
Its rcatlinc is useful as a means fo an end tix . 
to set acquainted with the work o* the author 
himself Tho reader is deliclitfolly stimulated 
to RCt hold of the works of tho master himself. 
If the appreciation achieves this end. I am sure 
the contributors to this volume will feel that 
their labours were well worth 

P. 0. Bridge 


a Gwalloi Higli Court Vakil— not to o'(iharr.iSt the 
'■frcnlom-lovini;” Princes at this iuncturo liy any 
kind of demands. Hu writes: "Whit they have 
earned for oifior«. (f suppose tfie "olfiera” are 
Bntish Indians!) they will not deny to tli-^ir dear 
and leloveii hul-iect<>." He appeals to the Princes 
and tho Uritish Rtate'rnen as well— to the former 
to allay suspicion nnd to win tho syrnpiihy 
of their subjevs and to tlio latter to Imlp the 
Princes to reach a satisf.ictnrj’ solution Whit is 
that solution? That tho States should become 
“independent, sovereign states” in tho new 
Federation; and tliat they should have the rtghl 
of standing their reprosenfatives as they choose; 
that thej’ .should— ijoth big and .small -be ade- 
quately represented on the Fcdcnil Executive hs well 
as the Federal Legislature: that the relations 
between iho C'roivn and the States eliould ha 
conducted according to the Uiile of I.a\v (luter- 
n.ational l^aw): tiiat tho States should bo loft free 
to join or to ie.ive the Federation whenever they 
like, and that they should enter the tedcmtion 
ihrouah making new treaties with tlio Crown. 
.Mr. Arora finally suggests to the Chamber of 
Princes— a.s if it lias not been a ready done- to 
“estdihsh a wide-awake organiration allied with 
an excellent i’ublicity Ueparlmoot under the 
control of experts to collect nec-essary datas and 
to tackle all the problems liefore-liaod that are 
sure to arise in the near future.” And in this 
connection he quotes on old proverb: “sleepioc 
fox catches DO poultrj*.” I wonder whelher he 
fully realizes the aptness of this quotation to what 
he preaches. 

Mr. Arom is not concerned with what happens 
to British India or to the Federated India. What 
does It matter if an unworkable constitiitioD is 
produced or the new constitution leads to 
a unitoil India or even a real Federal India or 
not? What matters to him is that the States should 
bo the real gamers and that the Pnnees should 
emerge triumphant I In spite of a number of 
questions from many leg.al luminaries 1 doubt 
whether Mr. Arora understands the full implica- 
tions of a true federation— otherwise I am sure he 
would not have talked of tlio "fusion into Federal 
India” on the one hand and the “independent, 
sovereign States” on the other. 

OcRucini N. Sixon 


Tire iMJiAS FEDimiTiox Ano Tun State> By 
_t. if. jirorn. D- A; L L. B. iciih a foreaord by 
Prof. V. Kanl. il. A. Ijaskar. Pnre Ila. 2-8. 

Tho aim of this pamphlet of 07 pages, •which, 
by the way. is rnced at Rs 2-8 is lo provide 
safeguards for the States m the new federal 
constitution of India. Writes the author: 

•‘It will be a matter of supreme satisfaction 
and a piece of crowning glory to the stAte<maiiship 
of pnncelv India if at the time of stock taking m 
the end it can be said to their credit that they 
have much Rtrcogthened .and entrenched their 
pasition in the course of fusion into federal 

** Indeed 1 )itr. Aror.a is very an'xioijs tliat the 
'States should utilize their opportunity and make 
a profitable bargain for themselves:, and ho makes 
an eloquent appeal to the Statc-siibject^l wonder 
whether he regai-ds himself as one. though he is 


Moders CivTLiziTios ov Trial: B}/ C. DelisU 
Burns Aiteu nnd Unwin pp. 29G. 10s (id net. 

Wnting in 1830 Macaulay drew a gloomy pictui-o 
of an England burdened by taxation, and troubled 
hy tho stwi.tl problems created bv the Industrial 
Revolution, and the Napoleonic Wars. Macau ay 
himself however, felt that though the present 

might he dark the fiilura held great promise of 
bettor tlurg'i, nnd one c.aonot help g struck 
bv the similarity between the state of England one 
hundivd years ago, and tho state of affairs to-day. 
Dr. Burns’ book in m iny ways, is strongly 

reminisrent of Macaulav. Both writers are 

stimulating to read and both give one an 
oeca3ion.al feeing that deep thought is roplac^ 

by mere bnllianiy of phrase. 

Dr. Burns desenbes the modern world, full of 
energy and iinnionse potentialities, and insists th.at 
the "new industrial revolution” makes fresh 
demands on human intelligence, and that the 
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scieutiR'i woaders of everyday life, such as the 
radio and the cinema, have as much sifrntficance for 
political theorv as the proportions and ideals of 
Plato and Aristotle The chief characteristic of 
tlie nevv influences is that al' life has become more 
mobile, and Dr. Burns has little sympathy with such 
as Lord laclicape who. preferring p licenien to pro- 
phets. stands for imm 'bi Ity. “Politicians and 
business men are attemplins to modernize the old 
vill.isre pump: the majority still believe in the old 
pump; and an antiquated history’ and an absolute 
sentimentalism are decorating it But what we 
want is a new water supp v." One of the m-Mt 
interesting chapters in the book is that dealing 
with the post-war dictatorships. He p ante out 
that the dictatorships have risen in the most back- 
ward parts of the v>-orld where there is a large 
peasant class who are naturally acquiescent, un- 
critical, and fatalistic, and where the p?rcent.age of 
illiterAiy is largest. The dictatorships are rea \y 
like the benevolent despotism of the eighteenth 
century, whose business is to expedite smaety so 
that it may live on a modern plane When the 
dictatorships have prod iced a people that is modern 
in its requirements and education, then the con- 
ditions which created it will have disappeared, and 
it may well follow suit. “Jloderqisai by dicatamr- 
ship may be the destruction of dictatorship” The 
dictatorships however, stand for the forc^ of 
localism, insulation, and immobility, and Dr. Burns 
points out that as the world steadily becomes 
smaller co-operation beoonies more and more 
imperative. All people are slow to change e.xistiog 
customs and institutions however barbaric and 
senseless they may be. but possibly ilie present 
economic distress may force people in Europe to 
realize that it is sense e»3 to spend anmiallv on 
armaments £jf4 millions which can only increase 
the possibilities of a fresh war. 

Df. Burns neo Im written an eniioeaih* re-adable 
book, but it is a book which is better borrowed 
than bought, since the price ts onmptratively high, 
and the book will soon become "dited". 

C. Ackroyp 


BENGALI 

Kiv\ i-Dii*ALi. Edited by Eadharani Deri and 
Xarendra Dib. Published by i(. C. Sarkar <f’ 
Sons. 15. ColleQC Square, CalciiUa J338 B S. 
j)p. 383. Price Es 4. 

Modern Bengali lyric poetry is rich in many 
directions, and spenahr in the treitment of Jove. 
Tne output of tins stuff during toe past fiftv years 
13 considerabfe It was an weli-advised scheme to 
publish an anthology of love-lyrics in Bengali. The 
credit of produeng this well-printed and profusely 
illustrated colleetioa in its ^eco^d edition goes to 
the publishers vho did not spare anything so far 
as the.r side of the task goes. The work under 
notice is not a mere reprint of the first edition, but 
's almost a new collection both in poems and 
pictures. 

The aim of the editors seems to be to make the 
work popular and they have not spaied fliemselves 
no pains to make it a success in that respect 
It IS a store-house of love-poems of the 
present age m Benga’i literature, the age of 
lUbmdrauath Tagore 163 poems and songs by 97 
poets have been selected out of thonsands of such 


compositions. Here tliere is scope for difference of 
opmioo with the editors. Selection or exclusion of 
a ^particular poem may be contended by others. 
AVe think the basic principle in making such 
eollectioos of piems should be to take in only the 
best poems and not to represent as many poets as 
possible. Along with many really good poems 
many more which are indifferent, if not bad, liave 
crept in in this big collection If this be the con- 
noisseur's point of view, the editors’ aim of making 
the book a popular gift-book lias not suffered. 

AVe should like to bring to th- notice of the 
editors some points in connection with the poems. 
They have begun with Rabindranath. Thus JlitiariJal 
Ohakravarti. the creator of the modern lyric m 
Beagaft. N excluded. This mister, we think, the 
lover of Bengali lyric can I'l affjrd to ose. By his 
exclusion the source of this branch of poetry is 
hidden from us. It is a pity tJia'^ the editois could 
not secure the permision of Mr. Mohitlal Majumdar 
to publish hts poems in the collection. \ve also 
mi&s the late Mr. Bankim Chandra Mitra. Some oi 
the poets have been laid under contribution, but 
their paems are not characteristic, tii . those of 
Messrs Jaimdranath Seo-Gupta. Jasimutldin and, to 
some e.xtcQt, D. 1*. Roy Amongst these love-- 
Ivrics the poems on other topic« by Mrs. Sarala 
Devi and Messre Gobinda Chandra Dis. Rajanikanta 
Sen, Parimal Kumar Ghosh. Cliandicharan ilitra 
are discordant and out of place. The humorous 
side of love has been ignored except for the single 
poem by Mr. Kirandhan Chatterjee. 

Something should be said about the pictures. 
The head and tail piece? are of good decorative 
value, wd they havea'dedro the charm of die 
book The idea of i lostrating the poems of Tagore 
IS also to be landed and many of the pictures m 
colour are good and will appeal to the lovers of the 
pictorial an. But hrtdayajantuna of Mr. Charu 
Oiiandra Kiy and hla-sangtni’ by Mr. Puma 
Chandra Ohakravarti match ill with Tagore’s 
verses. The picture of Mr. Arabinda Dutt was~ 
meant for different occasion than what is hinted 
here. 

Id spite of the care bestowed on printing there 
are some serioua drawbacks. The poem of 
Mr- Nabakrishoa Bnatlacharyya mcluded in the table- 
of contents is not printed at all m the body of the 
book, and a poem of the late Mr. Katnani Mohan 
Ghose has clianged plices with another. Tliere are 
some pnaling mistakes. 

Being the only book of the kind this collection, 
will serve its purpose to a considerable degree. 

Raves B.<sc 


HINDI 

A YerxaccluVR Dictioxabi oi Lvw Terms. 

The Sate of Baroda has just published a. 
vernacular dictionary of legal terms m lir3 pages 
The Sayaji-Sasana-Sahda-Kalpa-Tani 
( SI®? ) has been prepared at 

theeommand of His Highness the Maharaji Gaekwad. 
by a oouimittee headed by .Mr, Vrshoci Krisima 
Rao Dhurenuhd. the Nyayainantrui of the 
Baroda , State. The scheme of the work is this 
terms in English are given in the first colunic, 
then follow m columns If to 8 the ciiuiv.i!cnts 
IQ Gujarati, Jlarathi. Sanskrit. Urdu. I’er&ian, 
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Hindi, Rtid Ik'n^iali: column 9 Kive<» 

tiwl at nios“nt in Ihrodi ‘'lIlci.U papers, ft*”! 

(•olunm Til siiTOC^Ilmi nro llivcn 

Sni;,:oslnl lcni« have m vion’ a ''MJ, u™)' 

lll?r they iW hc'omo current «mvorsall> 
in oilier vernociilnn ami I'O 
tnn StiU* Tc ’ImiL’.il terms have. >ecn ascerUiinwi. 
as fir as* possible, from nil tlio ou:ht 

TliH lexicon reminds us ot ph'^'l 
nvacmhiraKosha which 
i>r.Vvnn r'lMirt terms inlo oan*Krit. iiio 

ia nmiioh teer umletUkins. and it 

*'^'thny ItfroiU ientl tennk Invo hceomn nircadr 
cnnent'ciin ,n,\V«letn India M;,”''™®*? 
ISiimiiwna). Nimt-mwlini (Ooiirt 

Xsviadln, aararaltl-Codrt)- '«"»■ 

a (abduction) ,iOT»aninn(ri» (Lc.-al 

'"Tho*’';vmlf\?id bo found molid nllovortli. 

country and ii one of iiuny coatnbiitions ivliich 

cndc.ir that Slate to indiaas. j, 


OUJAHiTI 

loinvi nt-VtixT : i>f P<-of C/wju/a Dhal John. 
PiOMiefl hv (?(!»(/»’ Sahilyn Mandtr Surat pp 
mo. Price Its. 2 


Sinin in tho ICth, century was as -'} 

impertal power in. K-iropo as Hritain is to-d.ij. 
aS*io U3«l to liold sway over many a naiion. 
The iteoplo of Holland reso ved to overthrow 
the yoke. Their enorw were cmwncd w lU 
saccess and only the pea of a J 

record tho clonoiis event-) of tho brave Btru-»le 
o! tho Dutch people. 

Only last year India was encased In ,a deatii- 
crip with an c<iiially wmll-oririni/ed inip^ml power. 
Motley’s Iliitory of thr Dutch ll'piihUc 
under tlio circiiinsUnccs. be only . a bwcoa 
to tho struuulini: human mass of this vast contmeat, 
tryina to free itself crip. M 

Riissestion of Maiiitma (lancllu. Irof. 

IHulJohn of the tiiijarat Vidyapith adapted the 
immortal work in Umtli in a concise form, rediicm.- 
the onsinal l.jUO pws to thus makma 

It more rca<lable in tlioso who arc luard pre^sm 
for timo Tlio Hindi Xann'dh _ was warmlj 
roceiv^ by the Hindi rcadm;,' public. 

Lohini Luarat is a Gujarati rendcrln;: of Hindi 
Xarmetlh of Prof. John brouc'ht out by the 
Oandiv Sahitya. Mandir of Surat and wil be 
i:re.itly welcomed by Oujarat. Tlio 
IS lucid and affords delishtful readintr. Hesides 
It IS very opportune. The uct*up and. pnatinir 
leave nothin*^ to bo desired. The book is pricea 
verj* cheap af Us 2 only. 


R. M. K. 


The Muhammadans and the Education Policy 
of the Government 


Bi RAMESU CHANDKA BANERJI 


T he slow and sure wortms of Hie pcrnici- 
ons ntinoiple of sellinp the Moslems 
•ngninstthe Hindus in Hie Dntion-buildin^ 
in.tilntions is not known to all. This 
l„ 0 ?nie displays itself in ninUifanons ways 
S tho dfstHbulion of schol-trships nod 
ats to students, in the reserv.slion of 
t'lTs fn Lhools and oollsKCS, in the distribu- 
t- I of crants-in .lid, in the selection of 
i!° t hoots^ in deciding upon the syllabus of 
fnr certain schools and even m the 
tinu civeT as to the dress to be worn 
direction pi ® j dents In a word, nothing is 
bv iloslem Moslems feel from 

left undone t special 

their British Government, and 

prot('go> ei ^ , thomselves as ex-mlers 

S^Hmland 'o^ the Hindus (poor delusion!). 


nearer to the present rulers than the down- 
trodden Hindus. 

The statement given below, compiled from 
the Education Code and the Report on Public 
Instruction (1929-30), both published by the 
Oovernment, and the Report of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association (1931), will speak for 
itself. Renders will note that there is m> 
mention made hero of tho special posts 
created for ^loslems in the Education 
Department (e. g, Assistant Director for 
Muhammadan Education', nor of tlie large 
percentage of appointments (45 p. c.) in all 
other departments reserved for them. 

STATEMENT. 

A. — ScilOI.-VliSlllP.S ASP StII’K.V 1>S. 

Total number of Government scholarships 
under the C.dcutta Uuivotsity (t. c, for 
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Matriculates and upwards) is 271, of which 
6S are reserved for ^loslems, 11 for the 
Depressed Classes and the rest for all. 

Of the 6(> scholarships under the Dacca 
University, 35 are reserved for Moslems, 3 
for Depressed Classes, the rest for all. 

The total number of Government 
Scholarships for Middle and Primary 
Examinations is 515, of which 79 are 
reserved for Moslems, 106 for Depr^sed 
Classes, and the rest for all. 

Scholarships endowed by Hindus under 
the Calcutta Unirersity at the disposal of 
Gorernment. — 20,' open to all. 

Scholarships endowed by Moslems for 
Moslems in the Calcutta University — 6. 

Endowed by Hindus for iloslcms — 3 (in 
the Calcutta Ma'drasahl 

Total Number of Mohsin Scholarships 
and stipends distributed in schools and 
colleges throughout the province is 526 Jack 
3tul)ammadan Scholarships — 6 (of Rs. 90 each 
annually). 

iTbis fund was created by Mubammadac 
settlement ofBcers of Fandpur in 1906). 

B. Education Exclusivei.t Hisdo 
AND Excldsivux Moslbsi 

Government institutions for Hindus : 

1. Saoskrit College- 

No Government scholarships or stipends. 

Government institations for Moslems : 

1. Islamia College, Calcutta. 

2. Islamic Intermediate College. Dacca. 

3. Islamic Intermediate College, Chitta- 
gong. 

4. Rajsliahi iladrasah. 

5. Dacca ’ladrasab. 

G. Hooghly 3Iadrasah. 

7. Chittagong Madrasah. 

8. Calcutta Madrasah. 

y. 5.— There are 30 Government scholar- 
ships in the Calcutta iladrasah of a total 
montiily value of Rs. 376. There are 8 
scholarships in the Hooghly Madrasah. Of 
ti»5 14 Trust Funds for stipends and prizes 
in the Calcutta Madrasah, 3 are permanently 
endowed bv Hindus, t'i-z. — Scindi.a Fund, 
D.irbhaoga Fund and Gwalior Fund- Besides 
all these ihcjo .aie IS Moiisin scholarships. 

GovvR'CMF.NT ExITNOITCRK on SiNSKUlT 
Education 

(The ligures are from the "Education Code,’* 
the "Report on Public Instruction” and the 

ei'—S 


“Statement on Tols” published by the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association, 1931). 

Sanskrit College ' Rs. 65,431 
Stipends to Tols 10,188 

Grant to 2,004 Tolls 2y,932 

Grand total 1,11,551 


GovEfiNMEST Expenditure on Moslem Edocation 


For 763 Madrasahs 4.92,606 

„ 24,391 ilaktabs 10,64,294 

M Islamia College 31,191 


Grand total Rs. 15,88091 


The above expenditure alone on Moslem 
education is thus approximately 15 times that 
spent on Sanskrit education* 

(jV. B. The expenditure on 3 Islamic 
Intermcdi.ate Colleges, 622 Quran scljools and 
6 Mualliro training scliools is not given in 
the report.) 

Then, again, there is the Dacca University 
itself, which is mn for patronising the 

Moslems and which costs the Government 
about 9 lacs every 3 ’ear. Another note- 
worthy fact with regard to Government 
favouritism to Moslems is that the minimum 
grant-in-aid to a High Madrasah is fixed 
at Rs. 200. whereas most High schools of 
the province, that are open to all, cannot 
aspire to get sucli a handsome grant 
C. Reservatio.n op Seats in Scuoois and 
Colleges por Moslem STCDK,Nrs 
“25 per cent of the seats in all Govern- 
ment Arts Colleges, other than the 

Chittagong College and the Dacca Inter- 
mediate College, must be reserved for 
Moslem students. The percentage is 30 in 
the Chittagong College and 60 in the Dacca 
Intermediate College.” {Bducafio/i Cbdc). 

Percentage of reserved soaU for 

Muhammadans in the Sibpur Eagincoring 

College and the Ahsanullali School of 

Eogioecring is 25, and that in the David 
Hare Training College is 30. 

PercenUgo of reserved seats for 3IosIeros 
in the 35 Government High Schools of 
Bengal ; — 


5 p. 

c 

in 

1 

school. 

6 p. 

0. 

in 

1 

school. 

JO p. 

c. 

in 

3 

schools. 

17 p 

c. 

in 

1 

school. 

20 p. 

c. 

in 

2 

schools 

25 p. 

c‘ 

in 

2 

schools. 

24 p. 

0. 

in 

1 

school. 
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33 p. c. in 2 schools. 

35 p. c. in 1 school. 

40 p. c. in 2 schools 

(Malda and ChikUgongl 

50 p. c. in 14 schools. 

51 p. c. in 1 school. 

60 p. c in 1 school (Bogra). 

62 p. c. in 1 scbod (Jessore) 

30 p. c. in 2 schools (Dacca). 

For all aided high schools the depart- 
mental rale is that a certain percentage 
(to bo fixed according to “local conditions”) 
of seats must be reserred for lloslem 
students Also, in all aided schools. Govern- 
ment insists on the appointment of a 
number of HusUm teachers as such, some 
members of the Managing Coranaittee, as 
nell as the appointment of a Maulvi, no 
matter whether the number of Persian and 
Arabic readers is 2 or 1 or oven nil. 

D. Rk^SEKVATlOS OF FHEC-STUDE'^TSUirS 
FOR ilOSLFHS 

The general departmental rule is that 
noD-J[oslems and Moslems will have free 
studentships to the extent of 5 p c of 
their enrolments. But Moslems are given 
a further 10 per cent That is, they will 
have 15 per cent, of their own enrolment 
as froe-studentships in all Government and 
aided schools. 

No such reservation exists anywhere, of 
course, for Hindus. 

The Presidency College is an exception 
to this rule of reservation. There are 7.5 
part-froe-studentships open to all ; and 
100 special part-free-studentship-; for 
Moslems It may be noted that Moslems 
can also avail themselves of 40 Mohsin 
stipends in this college. 

E. Oovl'UNMEXT GrSST FOR Fol.L OR HAI.r-FIlFK 
BOARIURSHirS 

Ilooghly Madrasa Rs 1.152 

Dacca Islamic Inter. College 618 

Chittagoiic do do 1,500 

Knjslnhi .Madrasa ,510 

Tot.il Rs. 3.810 

X. J?.— This is a permanent annnsl grant 
Nowhere else is any grant made for the 
bo.arding of students, not to speak of Hindu 
students. 

F. OOVERVMFVT EvCOCRVOFMKM TO MoSI.EM 
Sii'MiKTisa 

The vernacular taught in Maktabs and 
in Madrasahs is a travesty of the Reagnli 


langaago and goes by the name of Muslim 
Bengali — as if the vernacular of a province cau 
be different with the Hindus and Moslems 
The language of Banicim Rabindtanath aud 
Sarat Chandra is unacceptable to our Moslem 
brethren. This monstrous act of partition- 
ing the mother tongue is sanctioned and 
encouraged by the Government. Then, 
again, in the Calcutta Madrasa which is 
no doubt the ideal of other Madrasas, the 
Hindu period of the history of India is 
proscribed, so that Moslem young men 
may thrive in ignorance of the most 
glorious age of Indian' history. The 
syllabus of study of the Calcutta Madrasa 
is of course framed by the Education 
Department of the Government of Bengal. 

G. And Fez 

Government’s solicitude in this matter 
IS shown by the following words : 

“In ciNDSonance with the general policy 
of Government t > ensure the proper educa- 
tion and upbringing of Moslem youths, such 
youths, when students either of institutions 
of a general or communal character, should 
be required to perform their Namax and to 
wear the customary Islamic head-dress." 
{h'ducntwn Code) 

Apparently, the proper upbringing of 
Hindu youths is no concern of the Govern- 
ment 

To facilitate Kamaz^ however, all Govern- 
ment schools must close at 12-30 on Fridays, 
instead of Saturdays; or work {.hail bo 
suspended for one hour on Fridays. 

CON'CLUSCON'. 

The Education Department’s (as every 
other department’s) open nod systematic 
favouritism to the Moslems will be conclusive- 
ly proved by the facts and figures quoted 
above. It could bo tolerated only if we 
knew that ^losloms were getting the roil 
educatioD, the education that would make 
them men and not mere tools or sticks to 
beat the Hindus with. Bnt that 
education is not imparted in pampered 
Maktabs or Government Fchools 
What c.ia bo the motive behind this 
transparent policy? Surely the crushing of 
the Hindus, the political opponents of the 
Ooremmeot. The .llosfems, after rccefvmg 
overwhelming favours from the G iveriiment. 
canoot but be phabic inslrunieots iu the 
hands of the Government in the laudable 
work of suppressing the Hindus. 
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The Moslems are not a minority in 
'Bengal, whereas the Hindus are. Moslem 
students haro the enormous resources of the 
Mobsin Fund to help them in all the schools 
and colleges of Bengal (and partly in Bihar). 
The Hindus 'have no such fund exclusively 
for -their own benefit. Formerly the Hooghly 
College was maintained out of the Mobsin 
Fund ; but Kawab Bahadur Abdul Latif 
put a stop to this practice of helping, 
•though indirectly, the iHmdus, because the 
majority of the students there were Hindus. 
The reader can have an idea of the financial 
strength of the fund irom the fact that, in 
1917, the Fund gave Rs. 43,726 by way of 
stipends and scholarships to Moslems. 

Then, again, a large number of Madrasas 
used to 'be maintained by the Mohsin Fund. 
But they were subsequently made a charge 
on the provincial revenue, so that the 
/nocey thus released aught be ssed as 
stipends aod scholarships for Moslem students. 

To SDilllARIZE, 

l(l) Moslems 'hare the very large number of 

Mohsin echolarships for them only. 


(2) In addition, there are special stipends and 
scholarships given by Government. 

13) All other scholarships, etc., are also open 
to them, though they are endowed either 
by Government or by Hindus. 

(4) There is no scholarship, etc, given by 
a Sloslem which is open to Hindus. 

(5) There is no scholarship etc, endowed by 
Hindus which is not open to Sloslems. 

(6) There are at least three funds endowed 
by Hindus which are for Moslems only. 

(7) Government spends on purely Moslem 
education considerably more than 15 
times the money than it does on purely 
Hindu (Sanskrit) education. 

(8) Government encourages the separatist 

tendency among the Moslems by patro- 
nising “Muslim Bengali,” and Fez 

and by proscribing the Hindu period of 
Indian history in JIadrasas. Even in the 
Primary Examination, the Moslem children 
must be given separate questions on 
vernacular Bengali and often on history. 


An Educational Programme for Bengal 

Bv JOGESOHANDRA RAT 


T he present system of English education 
bas been attacked from ait sides. But 
the most pressing charge is that it 
does not enable its recipients to earn tbeir 
livelihood This criticism seems to me un- 
fair. For English education was not iotro- 
duced as a rae.ans of acquiring wealth or 
even decent livelihood. The University of 
Calcutta whose motto is ‘AdvaDcement of 
Learning’ should not change it for Advance- 
ment of Wealth. It is true, most people in 
all countries and at all timfes value learning 
and so much of it as can lead to fortune 
at least to competence. But that is no 
reason for lowering the standard or deviating 
fiom the right path. If graduates cannot 
find employment it is not the fault of the 
University. The fault lies elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately no provisions were made by the 
Goreroment in other directions th.in literary 
save for three highly technical professions 


which cannot have wide field for practice. 
This is the root of the whole trouble. I 
need not dilate upon the point which has 
been the topic of discussion for years. The 
pity is the disillusioninent has come rather 
late and the situation has been allowed to 
become serious. For unemployment is not 
limited to the educated few ; it is more 
widespread than many of us imagine it to 
be. Trades have slipped out of the bands 
of Bengalis, and all indigenous industries 
Save a few of the modern type are in a 
decaying condition. This gloomy state of 
affairs has not been due to the present 
economic depression but bas been the result 
of many causes working since long. 

Can our schools, such as they are now, 
help in improving the sitnation ? I do not 
think they can to an appreciable extent. 
And there are two reasons for my pessimism. 
One is that the problem of unemployment is 
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too deep to ho mended hv tinkorin^ on tho 
surface. It is partly duo to tlio inlluonco 
of AVestorn civilizition. partly to EojjlUh 
edncition and greatly to economic causes. 
English oducation as imparted in our schools 
and colleges has not been an uniniTcd 
blessing. It tends to make its recipients 
un-Indi-in in mental outlook .and imitative 
of tho ettornnls of tho AVost. Tois is tho 
direct result of inordinato imnortance attach- 
ed to tliQ acquisition of the English langmigo 
from childhood. A foreign language can be 
learnt only by imitation of tlio foreigner in 
his speech and way of flunking. It is not 
enough for our boys to uuderstnnd the 
language, they are expected to talk and 
write like the foreigner. And this pMctice 
is forced upon them wlien they have hardly 
any ideas of their own and tho capacity to 
express them in their own language. This 
system kills all originality, and our undcr- 
graduatps cannot be blamed if they try 
to go along tho beaten track. I do not for 
a moment underrate tho value of English 
education. It liberates tho spirit to roam 
in regions undreamt of la our coiMtry before 
and onnhles us to come in touch with tho 
outer world, knowledge of winch is as 
necessary for our existence as that of our 
own country. What I deplore is the system 
which reduces us to mere copy-books. An 
Englishman remains an Englishman m spite 
of Ills proficiency in many languages other 
than his own. AVhy should he the case 
diiTerent with us ? So long ns the system is 
not radically efuanged it will continue to 
produce job-hunters. 

My other reason for mi'sgivings was 
related long ago by VfdfSSagar From itn 
interesting account of his hfc given by 
M. M. Dr Ilaraprasad Sastri wo learn that 
an impertinent Bengali student of Ducknow 
College asked Yidyasagar why all «itndents 
under the Calcutta University wore alike m 
their knowledge of English. The witty sago 
related some conversation of opium-smokers 
and ended by saying that a school or a 
college was a ranchine out of which goods 
of the same qu.ality and same pattern could 
only bo expected. This trutli forces itself 
upon us on all sides. The sameness is the 
most disheartening feature of the educRional 
machinery. It is difficult to distinguish a 
student of one college from that of another, 
a pupil of one school from that of another. 
Tho reason for this state of affairs is not 
far to seek. But it cannot be wholly doe 


to multiplicity of rales. They no doubt 
circumscribo the area of vision making the 
life of an institution languish jo consequence. 
Growth and free development are incom- 
patible with ottornal emtrol It seems the 
thought of the Universit}" K\:amination 
overshadows individual expression. Drawing 
is not a subject of tho .Matriculatioa 
Examination, and it is very often neglected. 
Of tho subjects taught in the schools. 
Geography has direct bearing on the question 
before us. Geographical description of a 
place gives us first information regarding its 
possibiiitos for trade, manufacture and 
.agriculture. It is not possible for a young 
boy to comprehend fully the significance of 
the information, but study of Geography 
unfolds before hi« eyes what to observe, and 
developed faculty of observation loads him on 
to fresh fields and pastures new. 

T.iking tbs schools as they are at present 
and having regard to the ulterior object for 
which boys are .sent to them I am not 
sangomo of success of vocational training 
and agricultural classes in the High Schools, 

A school meant for one thing can seldom 
take to .another with zeal. The schools will 
be rather out of joint It is true, young 
children delight m physical activity and are 
eager to try their hands in construction. 
With a few exception their interest, however, 
lags as they adv.iaco in ago. Joinery and 
oven smithery will attract a few who have 
the natural bent for thorn, others will leave 
them as soon as tho novelty is gone, 
Compulsorv manual training from early 
boyhood and introduced as a part of liberal 
educ.atioo is more promising than the narrow 
roesttoaul tratntag. R must be noted that 
an instance hero or an 'ostaace tie“ does 
not prove anything. Very much depends 

upon the he.ad of an institution and there 
are instances of schools whose boys cm 
iveavo cloth ns .satisfactorily as professional 
weavers. But we are considering here a 
general case and not isolated instances. 

As to imparting instructions on agriculture 
in IL B. Schools, the experiment was tried 
and proved a failure at least at Cuttack. 
Tho Superintendent of the Cuttack Govern-, 
roent Agricultural Farm used to lecture on 
agriculture to the boys of tho upper two 
classes of the Collegiate School. They wero 
taken to the farm once a week in ‘gharies 
at Government e-xpense. tho distance being 
six iniics, for practical donionstratioo. bo 
bettor arrangomeot could bo made for 
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ensuring success, I watched tlie experinient 
with considerable interest for, if it soeceeded, 
other experiments might be tried along 
similar lines. But so far .ns ray information 
went, none of the boys gave up their studies 
for pursuit of agriculture. Long before this 
result was known the number of boys 
attending the lectures gradually fell off and 
the classes were discontinued. 

Agricultural classes may have succeeded 
in the P.injab but Bengal ts different m 
environment and mental outlook, and the 
lessons will fall flat on the boys. There 
are two reasons for this. One is that the 
practice of agriculture has nothing in it to 
sustain interest of boys and the other jr 
parents do not send their boys to .schools 
to learn what can be learnt, if desired, 
cheaply in villages Besides to own a big 
farm and be a gentleman farmer is not the 
same thing as to cultivate a few acres of 
land, which IS insuSicioot to maintain a family 
Moreover, it has yet to be proved that 
cultivation of land in all parts of Bengal 
at all pays. In this connectiou f am 
reminded of a story I lieard many years 
ago. it is to this effect. A village boy of 
a primary school was reading one evening 
his test-book ^and repeating the sentence 
“the cow has four legs.” His father, a 
peasant, was smoking his hookka after the 
day’s toil, beard the boy repeating the 
sentence and others of the Rarao sort 
After a few minutes be lost his patience 
and exclaimed, “Don’t you, blockhead, know 
that the cow has four legs and not two ? 
Is it for this nonsense that I am sending 
you tn school IThis remark of the peasant 
has lessons to teach to the writers of 
text-books.) 

Times have undoubtedly changed of late, 
but I believe net to the extent to justify 
expenditure which the scheme requires. 
The Agricultural Department has the requisite 
staff for propaganda. Young school boys 
will not be able either to learn the science 
or the art of agriculture If the object be 
to create interest in the subject a better 
way will be the study of the life-history 
of .1 selected plant, say, the cotton plank 
If something ambitious must be attempted 
I think horticulture has a better chauce of 
success than agriculture. Fruit culture is 
new, and the occupatjon is not bene-ith the 
dignity of a gentleman. .Moreover, it is 
profitable and the western parts of western 
Bengal are in particular need of fruits. 


You will be called upon to carry out the 
proposed scheme. It behoves you therefore 
to consider it carefully from the points of 
view of practic.ability and Psychology. Yet 
schools arc certainly the places for giving a 
direction along new lines coatemplated in 
the proposals of vocational training and 
agricultural lesson. In ray humble opinion 
a thorough reorganization of the system has 
been urgently neces-ary. I therefore venture 
ft) place before you for your consideration 
a scheme I suggested more than a decade 
ago. An outline was publisbed m the three 
successive issues of the Praba-^i for B. S. 
1327 commencing with the Kartik number. 
The main idea is to bifurcate school educ.ation 
from the 31. E. stage into two lines drawing 
boy^ of the right type and right age, 

one for literary and the other for 

industrial career. There will be three 
classes of schools as now, vix.. Primary, 
Middle and High. Boys and girls will read 
together in Primary schools which they are 
e.xpected to leave at age twelve. The schools 
will be free, attendance compulsory, and the 
course complete in itself. In the Middle 
schools English will be introduced and taught 
as a second iaoguage. There will be two 
branches, one preparing pupils for the 

3[atriculat]OQ E.camioation and the other for 
industrial •occupation. As the pupils will be 
taught in Bengali they are expected to reach 
the 3Iatriculat)on standard in three years. 
In the industrial section besides Bengali, 
English, Hygiene, Arithmetic, Practical 

Geometry, Geography and History, there will 
be compulsory manual training in the first 
year. I'he course for the next two years will 
consist of Bengali and English, Mathematics 
and Geography and training in an occupation 
selected m accordance with demand. In most 
places the demand is not continual and the 
course has to be changed as soon as a 

particular demand is satisfied. This part of 
the training will be given in peripatetic 
schools. This will save expense and prevent 
superfluity of men traiued in one line. 

The boys on the completion of the course 
will be fit to be attached to workshops 

and the more de-^erving boys paid 

stipends Similarly, there will be 
two classes of High schools, one 

liteiary and the other industrial aud a full 
three years course will enable the boys of 
the literary section to pass both the I. A. 
and I. Sc Examinations. Separation of 
studies into two groups of science and non- 
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science at the Intermediate sta^o prevenU all- 
round education which should bo tho common 
property of all. On the industrial side they 
will bo competent to set up in businessil they 
Uko or proceed further in technical colleges. 
The colleges will then be of three classes. 
Arts, Science and Applied Science or 
Technical. Tliore nro at present various 
schools and colleges. Many have come into 
existence piecemeal. Tho scheme outlined 
here comprehends them all assigning e.ach 
its duo place and inrokes least disturbanc". 

We must not bo satisfied only with 
improving the schools and adinstinc them 
to the necessities of tho times. The adults 
cannot bo let alone and we cannot wait 
a decade for a better state of affairs. The 
teachers can help a great deal in educating 
the masses. Each scliool ought to be a 
centre of light. For instance, in tlie district of 
Bankura the number of H. E. and M. E. and 
M. V. schools is at present 75. The number 
of Primary schools must be verv much larger 
Each has a house of its own and a staff of 
teachers. The school houses are occupied only 
for five or sis hours. Suppose Lower 
Primary classes are held in the morning 
from 7 to 10 A m. and tho Upper Primary 
in the afternoon from 2 to 5 p. m. in winter 
and 2*30 to 5-30 in annimer. Th® same 
set of teachers will do for the two branches. 
Some will be found ready to te.ich adults 
from G to 9 in the evening, of course on 
receiving an allowance. In the Middle 
Schools classes for girls (by women teachers) 
will be held in the morning up to 10 \ m., 
those for boys in the afternoon and for 
adults h the evening. There will be no 
classes between 10 a. m. to 2 or 2-30 r. 

I believe three liours’ school teaching is 
enough for literary section. One book for 
the I.K)wer Primary, two for the Upper, and 
three for tho Middle classes will be enough 
for them. For example, of the three books 
for the Middle Schools two will te.aQh 
language and include lessons on Hygiene, 
Geography and History besides the usual 
lessons on morals. Tno third book will bo 
a hook- on Aritliraetic and include practical 
Geometry and Mensuration. Jn the indus- 
trial classes the morning will bo devoted 
to manual training and the afternoon to 
the reading of books. .n . 

The arrangement suggested here will not 
be enough for adult eduMtion. 
will care to learn the three Rs. but all must 
have an opportunity for education. The 


teachers employed in the evening classes 
will read to them useful aud entertaining 
books including religious books and news- 
papers, say twice a week on fixed days. 
Formerly a village Pathsala was tho meeting- 
place for the villagers where topics of various 
kinds were discussed. The practice may be 
revived, the teacher giving a lead to the 
topics. 

But in spite of best teachers, it will not 
bo possible to keep up enthusiasm and attract 
a largo audience. There should, therefore, 
be peripatetic teachers illustrating their 
lectures by magic lantern slides. Two such 
teachers for each district will be enough. 
They will have sets of useful books for 
circulation. The recent Library Movement 
will find suitable fields for its activity tlirough 
the peripatetic teachers. Series of books have 
to be written bv competent persons who can 
write gracefully. The idea of bringing 
education to the doors of the people occurred 
to me long ago. I have written several 

articles on mass education on this lino and 
one which appeared in the Shrahan number 
of the Bharatrarsa for B S 1324 will give 
some idea The roelhod is now well recog- 
oized and has been adopted by the League 
of Social Service and also by Health Officers. 
But there is yet no co-ordination, no compre- 
hensive plan There ought to be no place 
for misty ideals 

A scheme ns proposed above wjl),o! course, 
involve large expenditure from tne provincial 
revenue. The ide.a of spreading education on 
modern lines by pnvati^ liberality must be 
given up oncD for all. It can help but can- 
not take the place of tlie State I h.avc every 
hope that the State will soon realize ns Japan 
has done Jong since that e.xpenditure on 
education is not waste. On the the contrary 
the ontby is leproductive. Look at Turkey 
and Soviet Russia. The latter has been 
borrowing money for education. They have 
not been deterred by the thought that there 
aro no trained teachers. At first we must bo 
content with choosing young and intelligent 
men. They will be given manuals on the art 
of teaching, assembled twice every year at 
certain centres by turns at State expense for 
attending h week’s lecture given by competent 
teachers. They will be required to pass a 
simple examination and given a certificate.' In 
the course of two or three years certificated 
teachers will be the majority. Moreover m 
the new regime the Inspectors will bo expert 
advisors to teachers and demonstrators of 
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lesson instead of practically being reporters 
as no57. There will be real difficulty in 
finding suitable .teachers for Industrial Schools 
— a teacher and a good hand combined in 
one person is rare. Wo shall have to leave the 
principles to be explained by the conjroon 
teacher and to appoint good hands for 
demonstration, the latter will be shifting their 
workshops from one school to another. 

Many talk of the revival of the indigenous 
cottage industries, but none define the process. 
All are bower»>r agreed that with the decay of 
village indnstries pressure on land has 
increased to such an alarming extent that in 
many villages pasture land has been converted 
into arable land and that the profit from 
agriculture has been reduced to the lowest 
margin. There should no longer be doubt in 
our mind that agriculture cannot alone save 
India and that industry should form a conspi- 
cuous feature of the occupations. Roughtv 
it may be said that agriculturo should absorb 
fiO p. c, industry 30 p. c., other occupation 
10 p.c. of the population. India was never a 
purely agricultural country. 

Educational policy has to be varied 
according to tlie requirements and 
capabilities of each place Let rae 
illustrate this by taking the case of 
this district, at least one-third of whose 
population consists of laadles*! labourer such 
os the Santal. the Bauri. the Bagdi. the Lobar 
and a few other castes. No one will think 
of a common uniform programme of education 
for them. The boys and girls must no doubt 


be given Primary education. But the course 
after this should bp varied as ranch as 
possible. The period of trainiog should also 
vary. It may be three raouths, si,x months, 
a year or longer, and the number of students 
10 or 15 or 20 at one time Many may be 
trained ns brick layers who will find constant 
employment in large towns. Some may be 
trained as carpenters or sawers. a few as 
smiths. Many of you will be surprised to 
learn that labour is very dear in this district— 
dearer than in Calcutta The reason is it is 
untrained and undisciplined. The indolent 
habit makes it uncertain. There are places 
where labour is abundant. It must be taught 
to realize by actual demonstration the benefits 
of co-operation and encouraged to work 
together in turning scrubby jungles into 
orchards and rearing lac and tiissur 
insects. Co-operative work among farmers of 
small holdings is one thing needful for 
improving their lot. It is not new. It has been 
in e.xistpnce since time immemorial. It is 
known as gonta in Bengali. Unfortauately it 
is not e.ttensive in practice. The object of 
education should be to produce simple, 
happy, and honest citizens capable of looking 
beyond their little world, appreciating their 
worth as humanity, resting their thoughts on 
One pervading the Universe, and realizing the 
Divine in mao.* 


*An extract from the Presidential Address by 
Prof. Josc«!cbandra Kay before the Conference of 
Bankura Teachers’ Association held on the iSth 
July. 1931. 
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I T is quite amusing to see on a public 
platform in some Oriental country, men 
from the West preaching peace to the 
people. Some give them inspiring oration on 
love and common brotherhood, some seek to 
point out how best to raise the moral standard 
of society, some eothusiastically dilate upon 
the spiritual uplift of man. Their oriental 
audience probably like such noble enterprise 
as it touches their finer feelings and makes 
them more devoted to their traditional 
idealism. 

But what is amusing indeed is that those 


N. KOY. Pfl. D. 

who so graciously undertake such humani- 
tarian work are more needed in their own 
lands than in the Orient The Orient is so 
mystically peace-loving that to preach peace 
to them is like talking prohibition in a land 
where tewperance is not a virtue. The 
people who are not only innocent of distur- 
bing world peace but are mostly helpless 
victims of such disturbance can find consola- 
tion only when these Western idealists think 
seriously of their task at home. Of love and 
universal brotherhood, where in the Orient 
can one find such deadly poison of hatred as 
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quite so audible as the oppressed people 
are virtually gagged by a subtle method of 
propaganda in which the ugliest natiouaUsm 
passes for philanthropy and shuts out all 
possibilities of couvincing protests. Bat the 
last war brought some ray of hope to the 
oppressed people when the IVe^t in its 
intoxication of nationalism was about to 
commit suicide and thus betrayed its 
eccentricities to the world. The East 
perceived the unmasked IVest in its brutal 
nakedness and re.illzed the danger of being 
under its suggestion. So the East is stri- 
ving to assert itself. 

The East is almost goaded to this self- 
assertion. It has only recently begun to 
be suspicious of foreigners. The traditional 
politeness and hospitality of the Oriental 
people, instead of making the IVestern 
visitors grateful and appreciative, turn 
many of them into blind critics often 
indulging in most offensive judgments. They 
come as guests and the tradition of the 
Orient enjoins kindliest and most candid 
treatment of them but ‘forbids accepting 
anything as a host Yet some of them become 
positively intrnsivo and advise replacement 
of things native with those they have. 
Instead of trying to adjust themselves to 
things of their Oriental hosts they demand 
the adjustment of the hosts to their own 
thing. Of ‘l.e peculiar method of their 
penetration into Asiatic lands everybody 

is well awaTe,-~first the Bible then the 
bottle and then the civilizing bayonet ; for 
these are the things they moan by carrying 
civilization. All these things have been 
going on imintemiptedly for a long long 
time and yet the mystical East preferred 
to keep peace and dreaming. But somehow 
its eyes are now open to perceive at last 
that the peace it has had, may mean the 
peace of its own grave if h would not even 
now arise and assert itself. 

Nationalism may be the name given to 
this self-assertion, but the East should be 
wiser from the conditions of the TTest aud 
careful to keep it clean from its negative 
meaning. Hatred, prejudice, humiliation, 
aggression, false propaganda and the last 
of all though not the least, violence should 
not be allowed to contaminate the sacred 
cause of natioualism Let it cultivate love, 
an intense love for one's own country bnt 
with no ill-feeling towards other countries. 
Let it teach each people to try to realize its 
own soul, to learn and make its own history, 
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to respect its own culture and tradition above 
all others and to depend upon its own 
capacities. Let it inculcate upon the people 
that imitation characterizes a child and they 
should not feel proud to imitate another 
people. Imitators can never feel equal to 
those they imitate. Let it discourage the 
habit of comparison. To every devoted soul 
his country must always be above comparsion. 
The spirit of comparison is unwholesome 
inasmuch as it tends to offend others and 
may uoconscioasly offend one’s own, Let it 
teach the people that wherever they may go 
their life most vindicate their country’s ideal 
without being offensive to others. Let it 
tench every man to make it a motto of his 
life to contribute something to the cause of 
his country so that when he dies he can 
die with the happy thought that he has his 
share in his country’s good name. Above 
all, let no man consider any sacrifice great 
when it means upholding the honour of bis 
sacred motherland. 

Some may contend that such nationalism 
will tend to make the people conservative, 
that extreme love for one’s own and indiffe- 
rence to even the good things of other 
nations, will only arrest the progress of the 
country. In this age of progress the country 
that pays no attention to the good things of 
other countries js bound to fall behind. 
Thus it will be regarded as a backward 
country. 

The contention is based upon a mistaken 
conception. This nationalism refers to the 
people of those countries that are under 
foreign subjection. No people under foreign 
domination can have any real progress, for 
what is considered to be so, refers more to 
the rulers than the ruled. 'Whatever good 
is accomplished in a subject country is a 
tribute to its alien roleis and a justification 
for their being so. The people are surrounded 
by situations that constantly seek to exalt 
the position of the rulers and the value of 
all things that go by their names. This 
means a proportional dissipation of people’s 
loyalty to their own. 'When there is a talk 
tbat some country under a foreign govern- 
ment has made considerable progress it is 
either a fal«e propaganda of the ruling 
people to hoodwink the world or what is 
worse it means a condition in which the 
people are being drawn away from their 
soul and are within the grip of assimilation 
and then absorption. 

There should be no superstition about 
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„ nnino. Oonwr«ll«ni ii the only 
nalioniilhm of a sliblccl people. It io tbo 
only statu ill wliioli tlio siiiijcct puopio show 
thuir true vitality, tor it means thomamtonanm 
of tlicir corporate life in tl iriim 

r^atu"&.h' S attain 

the m^i^ioi^o. tbo 
iftn,\ fititic as Romo would think. As lonR 

and stpko at the nau 

?ro"r'brnrn‘i’ Zc ^^jrot“aVJ 

m^t The former jr'ilio 

Ulies-mdepcnilcnoe cWliiition. of 

lhe'Xs\£/orarUy a^^ Zauso 

that of tho rulers farmer with i^s claim 
forces il’n’! “"“".‘Zs nreoludes all possi- 
to 1 * -affnftnt At any rate, the 

bilili,,, of snoh ail ns tmeot^ M 

oonlliol hot'vcen ^'O tj^j „ ,h,„s static, 

a conflict IS nrtpos’ic ^ „,y p„,l,od 

foo it eannnt^V ,0 

or pulled; r;”“ ii po,vcr of tesistanco it is 
lion iliii other hand it is no 

pover °u, o' civiliMticn of a subject 

Zpin 

indiTiduality. . subject people lies. 

The of the spint of 

therefore, m its c ilt j,p „o 

conserving a thing which is 

replacmK country, far it means 

not at its sclf-rcspoct. It is 

an clTecUvc blow -g to accept 

all ri^ht they como to adorn 

things onoreirvne ^^^_^ „„„ {rovern- 

and not to bo . for its soul , 

ment keeps cat deal of swoanng 

There is again a ^g modernism. 

V)v what is usua y . abreast of the 
!^^c must bo top/ b t 

KcsrsTc-^P^ ”Se”“tl:S 

;;i'‘,,-SLteS”asit everything modern must 


Intro its origin in tho West, To bo modern 
does not imply to bo a sbodo'r »' the 
Wpstorncr. Kioli people can >’» "'’f?™ 
iraprnring upon its oivn thing., m its own 

"'“xntfonSra thus ooncoivod 
is n pure form of solt-assortion aud 
!, freo from tho taint of olTonslvo egotism. 
It fosters no motive of rotaiiation for tho 
[..rrarne" ns it begm, with a thorough 
fioarebinc of beart and develops with the 
pr^Z” ef self-disoiplino tho end of whiol. 
U complctn Bolf-asscrtion, a synonym lor 
XSnoo. Shorn of its dostruotive 
Sing it is nnlto oonsiston 'r® ‘ho mora 
nod spiritual tradition of the bast ana is 
thorolSre, a danger to none. I desorvos the 
Sathv of all unsclfisli minds inolnd.ng 
E of the West, for it is not a proparation 
to meet evil with ovil but an attempt to 
convert evil into good. , . 

Cinsider what it would mean if the 
mystical Orient instead of adhering 
ously to its own standard of 
«/v/»„nt tho Western standard. The '^cst may 

Znorari r feel ilatlored that the Bssl is 

tXwmg It, but llio rinal rosilll may not 
bo .all nr imising Fiity yosrs ago or a li lo 
r« tUn-;r, .Tapao W.as living a quiet 
Tricnitunl 'life immersed in hor own 
Srofni orl. Too West name, bnonto 
nt her gate, got m and pas-ed a J“d,men: 
that she was uncivilized All on a suddea 
she became civilized as she shoved her 
otricient hands m k-illmg thousands of 
Russians She is now tboronglily mill arizcd 
oirS in the manner of tho »> esc s'lo 
ci.iliamg the Koreans and ‘1'“/'“’:™''“,®^ 
Tinan therefore, is now one of the n o 

Eiz:'Sho“<55i:ntrsz;H;rfrf 

India's 3.50,000,000 of peppir to“P‘ 

dsnU of flt'cressivo nationalism and mintansm. 

'y?r.lpfu's populatiou .1 won l uieau M 

of the world’s pnptilaiion tikin., up i tie 
Shallenge of the West to be equally 
SiSor thon what it would moan lo the 

""Ml't somrthing must bo done. Those 
Oriental countries with tl.oir long 
niarlmia historv. thoio immonso worlth of 
?nHnro "annot onduro organized humiliation 
fS too fong. Nor can they virnish tom 
the faro of tlio Eailh like the Aztecs and 
tho Incas. Oonslructive nationalism 13 tbe 
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will '^bT^i'cefurtat;"::; 

.domitable self-assertion o‘" tho 

X? imd T'rturdy self-confidence 


fe £HsH"r,5ft| 

;{sX°r a sellstudy and thus recover .ts 

better self. 


The Landholders of Bengal 

Their Burden and BcsponsibiMtes 
By NAEENDRA NATH LAW. m.a., i’1i.d. 


ENERALLT speakine, 

G f^e'^duSes U 

their cate. It ■' not certainly 

that I have to state these tact., j 
without a ^ ^ ^ | growth of certain 

viewing with V f which are 

Sc“aT',Vthe‘inter?"ts of the landholders 

■ “ “oSe of these tendencies .hlch^^has_^onato 

assumed a P'“P.“t‘““ ^ to the much rois- 

neglected is in reg „ of Bengal 

understood I^njnianent S 

in certain parts of ‘he conn 

tion has now been ra.sed^___^.^j difficulties o. 

on account of tne g„„noial arrange- 

Bengal under the eiist mg 

uient, and P“h''c “indJas^De^_^^^__^ 

seizing upon 'he F ™ „s ineqnitablc 

land vovenue in this pro^ province 

when the rest of the p P . taiation 

are bearing an taken to show 

Considerable pains ba „ jy ^t does not 

that the I’n™nn'i“t „®'oi renneral (aa 
preclude the imp inclusire of the 

falling upon all classes ^ 

Zemindars e. P-. th j ot a 

or profits from f '\P"'‘“Vtax. The objeo- 
general scheme of settlement have been 

Ions to the Pnvn'nnnnt Snttlome^^^^^^ 

brought to a focii rvhere arguments 

I Statutory pommiKion op„sal to tax 

have been advanced for tneir pi 
agricultural incomes. question the 

It is not ncvessnry ‘0 and 

plausibility of some of rpheie is no 

the justification of the omen.. 


doubt for instance, that it the agricultural 
incomes were taxed, not only should » 'urge 
XT of incomes, hitherto exempt, be 
Sought under the assessment but in respect 
M those landholders who enjoy non- 
anricultural incomes, the tax should he at 
^®Ser rate if the agricultural incomes 

were added. It is nlso hue that therms a 

toge number of intermediate 
at orcsent pay no tax at all, and it may be 
desSo to bring them under some general 
1 cf direct taxation, lloreover, it is 
contended' that the Permanent Settlement 
te led to certain glaring discrepancies in 
to toidence of the land t=.x in Bengal. 
•"There is land in the city of Calcutta, as 
iho Statutory Commission remarks, to 

owner of wWch pays in la-"! “ 

^rontPT Dart of R Hipee per acre, although the 
Lnual value of the land runs into thousands 
If rupees”* Another discrepant result has 
SLu tot some of the districts which were 
fully developed 130 years ago, now contri- 
taite much more by land revenue than some 
Im bigger and far richer districts in remoter 

""'‘lew woufd'deny that these arguments, 
lew woum j^opqnic 

'’ricciules look vrima facie sound and sub- 
stantial In order to appraise these algn- 
lillVr however, it is necessary to refer to 

S theories or well-reasone d precepts as y 


• Yol, I. p.MO 
t lUd.. p. 310- 
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n Rct ol well-tried nuiximR or cxpcdicoU 
bused on experience. The public demand 
on land presents a strikioK illustration of 
this fact Land taxation is porerned by 
many considerations, of which custom and 
tradition arc not llio least important In 
India, any attempt to ovcr-rldo enstom and 
tradition which havo prown up round tiio 
various interests in land and to supplant 
them by the forces of economic competition 
is bound to result in praso consequences to 
society. The land-lioldcr and all the 
interests subordinate to him stand in a 
certain relation to the land, which has 
acquired tho sanctity of custom and tradi- 
tion. Any official measure that Is likely to 
disturb that rolatlon will bo striking at tho 
very root of social solidarity and well-beinp. 
Tho Repalation I of 1793. whicii introduced 
the Permanent Settlement was essentially 
hased on this recopnition and it is an 
established fact now that but for tho 
Permanent Settlement the security of 
revoDues would have been clearly impossible • 
and tho stability of tho provioco seriously 
ondanpored. Economic principles are often 
adhered to in utter disregard of political 
considerations. Tho contentment and well- 
bcinR of tho landed Interests of the country 
provide an asset which in raluo and im- 
portance exceeds tho material assets that 
could be obtained by squeezing them on 
strict. economic principles. It is a siguiScant 
tendency of modern times that tho maximum 
that could be taken as laud revenue is 
being steadily diminished in areas which 
aro not permanently settled and the period 
of settlement is also being steadily lenglheu- 
ed in the case of the temporary settled 
.ireas of the country. 

In these circumstances, the observations 
of tho StatQiory Commission could only bo 
appreciated with refercnco to the condilious 
obtaining in the country. On the basis of 
the Perruanent Settlement, ahonatiODS o! 
land have been made and a large number 
of interests has been allowed to srow up 
between the cultivator and the landholder. 
It is not true that all these interests are id 
the nature of parasites. Reclamation of 
iungles or inaccessible plots of land required 
experienced hands supported by «°crgy 
and industry, and if a landholder for the 
purpose has created a separate loterwt, 
ho has done what every other man with 
ordinary intelligence and cotiimoo scow 
would havo done. The intermediate interests 


aro the various limbs that, at a certain rate 
of profit, connect tlio landholder with tho 
ryoK ^ It i,s not contended that all of 
theso jntcrcst-s are necessary or inevitable, 
but ereryone who has any Ifitlmate know- 
ledge of how a big zrralndary is managed 
will agree that most of tlieso interests 
represent a useful link in tlio system of 
agriculture. The analysis, given by Major 
Jack III his "Fmal Report on Rakargunj 
Settlement,” of tho processes of sub-infeuda- 
tion in Bengal shows that two of the six 
causes loading to siib-infendatien are based 
on economic necessities, namely, develop- 
ment and promotion of agriculturo and that 
another c.mse. nsmel5'. tho Interpolation of 
tenures, is also partly prompted by the 
requirements of managing a largo and 
scattered estate. Family arr.angeiients are 
also responsible for a consideiable degree 
of sub infeudation but these together with 
fraudulent transfer can bo set off against 
pious benefactions such as tho Mohsin 
codowroent wliich have benefited the 
community as a whole. On the wiiolc, 
it would bo wrong for anybody to 
make a definite statement that sub- 
iofeudatioQ in Bengal was an avoidable 
evil and that no consideration is due to the 
zaniiodars for tho interception of the rent 
which they receive from tho ryots by the 
intermediate interests. It is clear that in 
roost cases economic necessities, custom and 
tradition bare been responsible for the large 
body of interests that are maintained on the 
land. 

To deal with this question of minute sub- 
infeudation which renders the land revenue 
system of parts of tho country so inelastic, 
it is necessary to proceed in a cautious and 
statesmanlike manner with a due recognition 
of tho large interests involved in the complex 
system of land tenures obtaining in our 
country. To accuse roundly the existence of 
these intermediaries that separate the zamln- 
dar from the ryot and to assume, as many 
responsiblo writers have done, that the land- 
holders have been generally enjoying a huge 
"oDearoed increment” due to the rerinanent 
Settlement of the pnblic demand on land are 
theses which anyone intimately connected 
with tho land systems of Indi.a will find it 
difficult to support. There are iodtridual 
inshnnees where the landholder by means of 
good tnanagetnenf, thrift and local circum- 
stances which may havo prevented any con- 
siderable degree of §ub-infeudation as in 
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^[idnapore, has been able to increase his own 
revenue. So far as this is the case* a part 
of the increased revenue may represent what 
is called unearned increment due to the 
growth of popalafcion, rise of prices and 
otljer incidents of economic progress. But 
even here it must be remembered that a 
considerable part of what is miscalled an 
unearned revenue is due to the reclamation 
of vast lands and jungles, formation of new 
soil not assessed to revenue at the time 
the settlement was made. As regards this, 
it is certainly open to question whether such 
a possibility was or was not contemplated 
when the phrase “in consequence 
of the improvement of their respective 
estates” was inserted in Section 7 
of the Regulation I of 1793. I think, there- 
fore, that the critics of Permanent Settlement 
today should guard themselves against 
making any misleading statement regarding 
“unearned increment,” a terra more misunder- 
stood than abused, or declaring roundly 
against the existence of unnecessary parasites 
between the zamindars and the ryots. 

If the force of the arguments in tho two 
preceding paragraphs is admitted, the main 
plank of the attack upon the Perraaneot 
Settlement will be gone. What I liave aimed 
to show above is that the Statutory Com- 
mission, since it was no part of their duty to 
investigate in any detail the actual forms of 
land tenures that have grown in Bengal, 
particularly in the districts of Eastern Bengal, 
they failed to get a correct measure of the 
implications involved m any proposal 
trenching on the Permanent Settlement, 


I now propose to emphasize another 
aspect of the question which is too forgotten. 
I refer to the genesis of the Permanent 
Settlement. It is well-known that the prime 
necessity of the Permanent Settlement was 
the establishment of public credit and the 
stabilization of public revenue Art VI of 
the Proclamation (Sec 7 of the Regulation 
of 1793) specifically explains that the great 
object of the Permanent Settlement was to 
nut an end. for ever, to the practice of all 
former Governments of altering and raising 
the land tax from time to time. This ex- 
planation is farther followed up by the 
concluding paragraph of that section in 
which it IS laid down that 


"The Governor-General in Council t^t 

t'ne proprietors ot land, sensible of the beiwms 
conferred upon tliera_ by the public ass^mrat 
being fixed for ever, will exer'' themselves in tne 


cultivation of their lands, under the certainty 
that they will enjoy exclusively the' fruits of 
their own good management and industry, and 
no demand will ever be made upon them, 
or their heirs or successors, by the present or 
any future Government, for an augmentation of 
tho public assessment in consequence of tho 
improvement of their respective estates.” 

Commenting on the state of affairs then 
obfaiaiug in the country, Hr. Pattle, a 
former Member of the Bo.ard of Revenue, 
makes the following observations : 

"The country brought under the Decennial 
Settlement was for the most part wiioUy unculti- 
vated, Indeed, such was the state of the country 
from tho prevalence of jungle infested by wild 
beasts that to go with any tolerable degree of 
safety horn Calcutta to any of the adjacent 
districts a traveller was obliged to have at each 
stage^ four drums and as many torches : besides, 
at this conjuncture, public credit was at its lowest 
ebb., and the Government was threatened with- 
hostilities from various powerful Native States. 
Lord Cornwallis’s great and comprehensive mind 
S. 1 W that tlio only resource within his reach in 
this critic! emergency was to establish public 
credit and redeem tho extensive jungles of the 
country. These important objects, ho perceiv^, 
could only bo effected by giving to the country a 
perpetual land assessment made on the gross 
rental with reference to existing productiveness 
and therefore promising to all those who would 
engage the encouragement of an immense profit 
from extending cultivation- Admitting the sacrifice 
was very .great. I think it cannot be regretted when 
It IS considered what difficulties it conquered, and 
what prosperity it has introduced and achieved. 
For my part. I am convinced that our continuance 
in the country depends on the adoption of that 
measure, and that our stability could not otherwise 
have been maintained unaltered.” 

I could multiply such quotations from 
responsible authorities and show that the 
raison d'etre of the Permanent Settlement 
was the political necessity of a stable 
reveoue at a time when no other sources 
of revenue were available to the Govern- 
raout. Tear after year the zamindars have 
borne the burden of that revenue which in 
the initial period was admittedly heavy, if 
not ruinous, m its incidence upon the 
landlords. Even now the zamindars of 
Bengal are responsible for about Vs of the 
revenues of the e.xchequer of Bengal. 
Nobody Says that the zamindars ought to 
be compensated now for having been 
compelled to bear the substantial portion 
of the revenue burdens of the Government 
at a time when no other classes bad begun 
to contribute on anything approaching the 
icale of the land revenue demands. Till 
lately, that is, till the emergency increases 
in the income-tax rates were sanctioned. 
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land r(:yen\Se bore a greater sliare of Uie 
revenue^! of the country than either customs 
or JRConjo-tax. Eren ;f the Jaudholder? were 
capable of benritig additional taxation— an 
easy hypotiiesis against which I have 
entered a caveat— tl)o question was not 
whether tliey sliould do it. but whether tho 
burden which tliey are already bearing is 
not adequate or proper as compared with 
tlic burdens borne by the other communities 
in India. No impartial obseri'or would 
deny that the landholders as a class are 
bearing tlieir just and proper share of the 
expenses of ti\e Government, not to speak 
of the past, when they alone bore a major 
share of the liabilities of the Government. 

Assuming that the State lias the theore- 
tical or legal power to change or revise 
previous legislation, I can certainty claim 
that Regulation I of 1703 stands on a 
different footing. On tho bjisis of that 
regulation a settlement has been 
made involving a contract, the sanctity 
of ^ which cannot and should not 
be injured. It is only the interpretation of 
the Settlement that concerns us. I do not 
however propose now to take upon myself 
tho interpretation of that document on which 
a vast literature, quite a theatrum kg'ifc, 
has evolved. It will be sufBcient to stress 
hero the fact that even the Judges of the 
High Court who are no partisans of any 
side, have differed in their Interpretation 
of the terms of the Regulation. I recogniie 
that in a recent case* the Judicial Committee 
of tlie Privy Council has given an adverse 
verdict But that indirectly supports roy 
argument that as a matter of financial or 
pai^io pfO.'cy the Pt-imanent Settlement vf 
Bengal need not bo examined in its legal or 
judicial aspect but in its bearing, in the 
first place, on the financial system as a 
.whole and in the second place on the 
ability of the zaraindars to pay more. 

On the first question, I have already 
indicated roy opinion, namely, that the 
zaraindars are already bearing a fair and 
adequate share of the burdens of taxation 
and’that the recent tendency in other parts 
of India is to restrict tho public demand 
on land and to increase the period of 
settlement Prom practic.al considerations, 
therefore, the attempt to interfere with tho 
Permanent Settlement or to impose fresh 


• Probliat Ch- Barua v. Tho King Emperor, 
May 1930 h- R. b7 Ind. Ap. 228. 


Lixes on tho zaraindars is not a move io 
the right direction. Politically also, it is 
qawise. because it i.s likely to entrench 
severely upon the stability 6f a class that 
could always be depended upon, on ‘acoount 
of their st-itus and infiaence. the creation 
largely of tiie Permanent Settlement, to 
promote the forces of order and progress. 
Farther taxation of zaraindars will create a 
panic among them or at any rate acute 
discontent. If we except the internied/ate 
interests «ubsisting on land the ta5:able 
roargiu of the zaraindars becomes small. 
Any further burden on it would invitably 
lead to the disappe.arance of a large number 
of Zaraindars as hind would then coas© to 
yield, in many cases, even a normal return 
on investment. 

The “Final Report on the Settloinent 
Oper,ations in Midnapure {1911-17)" discloses 
the fact that taking the advanced portions 
of the district, the percentage of proprietor’s 
assets taken as revenue (under Permanent 
Settlement) comes to 5S’4. The assets of 
the proprietors are the rents paid by tehure 
holders and ryots directly under them and 
a valuation of the cultiv.ated area io direct 
possession of tho proprietors. The peroont- 
age comes down to 31.2, if tho total rental 
value of the land is considered instead of 
the proprietor’s assets. The rental value 
is the rent paid by the ryots plus a 
valustion of tho area in direct possession of 
tho proprietors.* 

We have got corresponding figures for 
some of the biggest zamiadaries o! the 
BakarguD] district m Jlfljor Jack's Report 
The proportion of the revenue to tho assets 
of the proprietors is very nearly the same 
*as la Jlidoaporo, and cases are not lart) in 
respect of some of tho largest estates that 
75 p c. of proprietor’s assets aro taken as 
revenue-t 

It we tike these two districts as typical 
of Bengal in a Large measure wo find that 
on the average ahiut 50 p. c. of the assets 
of the propriotors are retained by them after 
paying revenue. From this we aro to deduct 
the expenses of managing an _ estate nnd 
other incidental charges. Thus in tho case 
of the most profitublo saraindaries, an annua] 
receipt of 20 or 25 p. c. of tho rents received 
from tho immediate interest below may be 
expected. ]f the land reveiuie dcmiind 


• Final Report. P. 85 
t Finnl Report. 19(.i0*1908. table on r- % 
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i, tiken to ba about one third of the annual 
rental value of land, then the rotnrn to 
the zainindars on this rental value '“"J” 

nn to about ten to fifteen per cent of the 
"ental value accordinB to the iogree of 
Rub-infeudation. The retOTo is ““t ^ 
hich This is further proved bv the f»=t 
in cases where land has been purchased m 
recent 'times, the purchase price of an estate 
has never been less than httPru , 
fimes the income of the 

brines down the return to so low a fisure as 
six Sr seven p c. It has been already shown 
that it is not easy to dispossess or ovpropnatc 
all these interests without jeopardizing the 

a;ricaltiiral eeonorav of the P™r‘nce. 

This disposes of the question of the 
• j ’o oViiiitt' to DJiv Is the Z 3 tnin<i<ir 

zaramdars .loiuty to o nthor 

comparatively better off ““U ‘he otmr 
clissps of the comninnity ? As a matter 
of fact, on account of . the testrictions 
imnnsed by tenancy legislation and of 
motion the resources of the 
Ml far short of what would be 

af a comfortable raatgin ‘or add|honid 
taation. It would be proper to regarf 
thriand revenue as the counterpart of the 
tacome-tav or, the 'ustorioal genesis o both 

these "rtaf fte GovernmLt 

:f?n"dir ta e®tt^t"'thf 'Taod revenue and 

?^ve, on income are the oompleinent of 
each other the former being a levy on 
fittriciiHural tneorae? nad 

inflnutrial and professional mcorae. A^am. 
a/Badcu Powell ohserre^. 'the 
becoming more and more in 
on agricultural income, the tax on otlier 

incomes is its direct and logical counter-part t 
Vrom economio considerations, it would be 
uSSr to ” s,es5 the zam.ndars to incooie- 
S in addition to the land revenue, or foi 
£ matter of that ta aoy ^otber tax.^ genera. 

for"’’loc.a ' fraprovemeiit I may take the 
mertv of mentioning that the zamindare 

lioercy chir’-pd their responsibilities m 
have never slii » zamindars 

this mat er and that 

“?“trict boards ood this c^tribntion 

““Tm‘:v‘now°tar“a“in:meat'ret„^a -ta the 

ResulatioQ I ot i‘Jo. 
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consequence of the iraproverneut of their 
respective estates” which occur in that 
Regulation, were not inserfed in vain, ijie- 
zamindars, I submit, have not been remiss 
in this respect. I have already • quoted the 
description given by Hr. Pattle, a former 
Member of the Board of Revenue, about 
the condition of the country when the 
Decennial Settlement was made. A comparison 
of these conditions with the conditions now 
obtaining will indicate the part which the 
landlords have played in organizing labour 
and capital towards increasing the extent 
of cnltivation and the productivity of the 
country They liave undertaken philanthropic 
works such as the construction of roads 
and bridges. excavation of tanks and 
establishment of scliools, colleges and 
charitable dispensaries, donations to 
universities, hospitals and religious institu- 
tions and have contributed to all iisefnl 
organizations like child welhre. agricultural 
and •»ther e.xhibitioos. 
roads and bridges m several districts beat* 
testimony to the generosity and sense of 
responsibility of individual zamindars. Li 
Bengal, they have constructea water-works 
m * Serarapore, Bally and Uttarpara, 
Chinsura. Miduapore and other places. Ifv 
a reference to the various famine reports 
were made, particularlv to that oi bir 
Ricliard Temple of 1873. it would be 

found tnat the zamindars gave ungrudgingly, 
free of cost, all the land required for 
roads and tanks which were constructed 
duno<' all those scarcities. Tow.ards the 
education of the country, the zemindars 
have made no niggardly contribution Ihe 
auiuial volumes of the earlier reports 
of the Director of Public Instruc.ion of 
Beni^al testify to the munificence of zaram- 
dars'for educational endowments As for 
large benefactions, we have the Tagore Law 
Professorship, the College^ at Rushahi, 
Berhamoore. Knshnagore. Burdwan, -GeLara- 
Dur, Bhagalpore, the Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, the Medical College 
of Bengal, the Darbhanga Library Buildings? 
of tlie Calcutta University, the Benares Hindu 
University and various other monuments of 
the pUilauthropy of the zamindars and 
taluqdars of India. The establishment of 
Maktabs and Madrasas on the one hand and 
of the Tofs on the other points to the part 
which the landholders have played m the 
maintenance of the indigenous culture of 
India. The benefactions of the >awabs of 
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Marshidabad and D.acoa and »' 

Jlolisin havo been equalled by tboao of 

1,-^irLnit.oVibrsnPfrj: 

« .view 

zamindars have ““Pjy .SleSent of the 
State for ,9et“e exaggeratins 

"n^ 

Srrcl/’-oftS^bev 

ooraronnity. They P™'"'’™, ,„ the 

“S tr^s^jrre-tr'fbfy = 

"a;"S:irt“nue^ndue^a.onnt^^aod^^^^^^^^ 

^ether ‘''Pf “ '““/e their rents or not. 
and whether “W Jteoei e , j„,s to p.ty 

No tlovornment asyhe ,s ., 

tax on Ptn“® 00 account of the harsh 

, well-known fact that on ^ 

operation of “j® ® ’ „ many zamiodarios had 

assessment of levenue^ |a,cn 

to change hands for arre^^^^^^^^^^ 

now, many joSbtedly on a prcciirions 

shown above, live undon holdings 

margin of proM HanJ „ ,„b-dtv,ston 

are the results ol p.ir^^^^ management. 

increasing 1"^®' , j „nder the CMSting 

On the other ia„j.lord3 have only 

tenancy ars oi enhancing tb” rate. 


tenancy of enhancing the nte. 

«7J'^‘™‘«nfSin the filtcea years follow- 


ing the last enhancement. The rate of 

■“Zl tr' avZg:”tctiVnc?™M 

™t\er acre paid b? occupancy tenantsjaries 

yS InTalue may Te'estimated at about 
te 46 per acre for nnhusked rice and more 
tlinn Rs 60 in the case of jute. The 
ISence of the rent is thus ver; sma I 
It roust also be remembered that m t mes 
of scarcity or dietres^^^reut®^ ^ 

SuZed the interests of the tenants 
T hAlinvfl I have made out a case i 
the revision of some of the S 

and "BZal needs addminai 

an .a^dtltonal ^ ^ornL^i, 

tenareholdLand ryots extremely prePhrious. 
I dcLit VO judgment on the Permanent 
letllcraent of Bengal is not to be summarily 
reached. Too many interests and 0““*'^®: 
Zna are involved in the question and I 
™nld 'eainestly ask for a dispassionate and 
ZoreiuZed examination of the problem 
S ail Its imphcations. I am not unwaro 
of the shoilcomings of the landholders, but 
sLh shortcomings are visible also 
commnnilies It will, however, bo adrallted 
that the landlioldeis liavo played a useful 
ihlo m the social and economic life ol the 
neoplo and in the changing oircumstances 
Huat await them, they wil , I liopo, rise fully 
to the occsisiou and continue to make « 
ac’ivc contribution to social, economic an^ 
political proi;re'=s 



India and Lancasliire 


I — The Case for Lancashire 

By HORACE G. ALEXANDER 


S S it inevitable that either the Lancashire 
£ cotton-spinners or the Indian villagers 
must suffer ? Some people think it is. 
I am not convinced. 

Let us admit, in tho first place, that India 
has just as much right to determine her 
own fiscal policy as any other country. I 
at least readily agree to that. Then let us 
consider what is India’s true interest. 
Opinions will, of course, vary. I can only 
state my own. The true economic interest of 
India ranst me«m primarily the interest of coo- 
suiuers'-that is to say, the peasants and the 
workers in the towns. Now, if the peasants could 
spin and weave all their own cloth, without 
interfering with more profitable undertakings, 
that would, to ray mind, be au ideal solution 
for them, though it would certainly be 
disastrous to Lancashire. But, if I am 
Tightly informed, that really is not a 
practical solufion at the moment. It may 
come, but surely not at once. If, then, 
surplus supplies are needed, shall they come 
from the Indian mills, or from England, or 
from Japan ? I should say, let them come 
from whatever mills can (wilhont exploitation 
of the raill-wotkers) produce tlm best goods 
at the cheapest price. If a tariff is put 
on to favour the Indian mills, all experience 
of tariffs suggests that the mill-owners will 
raise the price. Even if this leads to 
better wages to tlie Indian mill-workers, it 
will injure the far larger number of 
consumers. This might be prevented, I 
suppose, by a statutory price, if the 
consumers’ interest were powerful enough to 
enforce it. , , 

But, even so, are the Indian mills at 
present in a position to supply all the kinds 
of cotton goods that India wants ? I have 
been assured that the finer counts are not 
yet being produced in any coDsiderable 
quantity in India. If this is true, might it 
not be to India’s .advantage, no less than to 
Lancashire’s,' to make a temporary arrangement 
for supplying these finer counts, at least 
until such time as the Indian mills produce 
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them, or until they edn be produced 
by hand-spinning and weaving, if tiiat is 
practicable? Tliis would give Lancashire 
tho opportunity of adapting herself to the 
change of circumstance that is inevitable. 

I do not suppose there are many Indians 
who want to make Lancashire workers suffer, 
unless such suffering is unavoidable in the 
interest of the people of India. So I put 
forward these suggestions, realizing that tliey 
may be based on an imperfect appreciation 
of all the facts, in which case they must fall 
to the ground, but hoping thereby to flohlevo 
the cconomio prosperity of India without 
bringing greater misery to Lancashire. 

The Lancashire workers proved at tlie 
time of the American Civil War that they 
could place the emancipation of an alien race 
above their own material interest. Slany 
Lancashire workers to-day are strong 
supporters of the Indian demand for freedom. 
But they are not convinced that a complete 
boycott of their cloth is going to benefit the 
people of India. I must confess that I, too, 
find the economic argument unconvincing. 

One more consideration is in my mind. 
There is one argument that llahatma Gandhi 
apparently uses which seems to me very 
uaconvjacing. He seems to suggest that 
because Laocashire has “exploited” India by 
flooding her with cheap mill-raado cotton- 
goods, the present depression in Lancashire 
is an inevitable and just retribution. Quite 
apart from the use of the word "e.xploited” 
iu a sense that I do not quite understand 
(I am not at all denying the scandalous methods 
employed in the early days for destroying 
Indian trade and building up English trade 
in its place), I do not believe it is right to 
acquiesce in tins idea of retributive justice. 
That human development does often lead 
to great suffering, as often for tho innocent 
as for the guilty, cannot be denied, and so 
far human wisdom has not been sufficient to 
anticipate and so to avoid these (on one side) 
disastrous changes of fortune. 
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Bqt to-dny we are surely learning a higher 
morality. Whatever crimes have been 
committed by one section of Immanity against 
another, we are striving to create a society 
which may be for the benefit of all ; and 
80 long as our proposals advantage any 
one section of mankind at the expense of 
real suffering for another section, they are 


short of per/ectioD. I believe that as wo 
learn to be generous and loving to those 
who have injured us, wc are making It easier 
for them to face up to their own evil deeds, 
and so to produce a real change of heart. 
And a change from evil to good in the lieart 
of man is, I fancy, the only revolution 
that can redeem mankind. 


11— The Case for India 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


T his article is not a complete presenta- 
tion of the case of Lancashire w. 
India. It consists of a few comments 
on Mr. Horace G. Alexander’s article. 


In answer to his first question I say, 
Lancashire need not suffer. After considering 
all the facts and figures during his present 
sojourn in England, Mahatma Gandhi has 
arrived at the conclusion that oniy 3 per cent 
of the decrease in the export of T^ncashire 
textiles is due to the Indian political boycott, 
the rest being accounted for by the world-wide 
economic depression and Japan’s competition 
in the textile market. It is not perhaps 
beyond the business ingenuity of England 
to* find markets for this 3 per cent m 
countries which do not produce cotton and 
cotton goods, or in the alteroativo to divert 
ajctivity nf the producers of this 3 per cent 
to some other kinds of manufacture, 

Mr. Alexander says that the true economic 
interest of India must mean the interest of 
the peasants and the workers in the toiras. 
And in their interest he would allow the 
“surplus supplies” of cloth to come from 
whatever mills (in India or abroad) can 
produce the best goods at the cheapest price. 
In the next paragnipli of his article ho 
wants only the finer counts to be supplied to 
India by Lancashire. Now, the peasants in 
our villa<'es and the workers in our towns, 
the direct economic interest of whom alone 
he takes into account, do not consume the 
fine stuff of Lancashire;— they make use of 
roarscr good®, whicli both India and J.ipau 
can and do supply better than Lancashi^ 
So if the finer counts are to be allowea to 


come to India, either it must be in the 
interest of the wealthier classes of 
whose interest Mr. Alexander does not and 
need not tako mto account, or the finer coxmts 
would displace some of the coarsor stuff worn 
by the (rural) peasants and the (urban) workers. 
The latter development, which alone I need con- 
sider, would be undesirable for three reasons, 
Fii^t. though wo want the masses of Indij to 
be healthy and comfortable, we do not want 
them to have auy craving for or be 
accustomed to luxuries like the finer stuff of 
Lancashire. In the second place, oven if the 
finer staff of Lancashire could bo sold here 
cheaper than our coarser Indian fabrics, the 
cheapness would bo only .apparent. For our 
coarser goods last longer than Lancashire’s 
finer stuff. In tlio third place, the ousting 
of our coarser fabrics by Lancashire’s finer 
ones wout’rf fnjuro our miffs This cannot 
bo allowed. 

Let mo now consider whether it is really 
to the interest of our peasants and workers 
to bo supplied with the ciienpest fabrics, 
irrespective of the country of their manu- 
facture. 

My first contention is that wo should pot 
go in for any temporary cheapness, for J nm 
sure India will cro long be able to produce 
with power-looms both coarse and fine fabrics 
cheaper than Lancashire, as sho did a century 
ago with her hand-looms alone. In proof of the 
last statement, I quote the following passq<r<j 
from the evidence of Mr. Robert BroTvn, 
who “had extensive dealings in cotton piece- 
goods from India.” before the Sdect Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1813: 
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Can you state the dilTerenco between the pneo 
which Uritish white calicoes from the {.Bntishl 
manufacturers fetch per yard, and that at which 
Indian wnite calicoes of nearly Uio same dimen- 
sions and quality sold [in Britain] at llio March 
sales of the [East India] Company ?-FrQra a 
calculation I have recently made, 1 find tUat^ tuo 
difference is from 3G to 60 per cent that is to 
say. that [Indian] goods at tlio last ifarch sale sold 
by the East India Company at from 30 to 60 per 
cent less than the same qualifies, width, and 
enptions could be bought from the [BrJtjshj 
manufacturers. 

ily second contention is that, even if 
Indian textile manufacturers could never 
compete in the Indian market with British 
manufacturers without a protective tariff and 
a popular boycott of Lancashire goods, 
which is extremely unlikely, it would 
bo to the advantage of tho masses 
to pay a higher price for Indian goods. 
For, in the first place, some of them would 
gain directly by producing more cotton, 
some by spinning and weaving ia their 
cottages, and some as wage earners in the 
increasing number of cotton milts. In the 
second place, they would gain indirectly 
also. As more money would flow into the 
bands of the mill-owners, their agents and 
retail sellers and various other classes in the 
country, Government would havo more 
revenue to spend for educatian. sunitation 
and aEricuUural and industrial development ; 
and as Oovevnraent must sooner than later 
become national, such increased expenditure 
for tho benefit of the masses is certain. 
Another indirect gain to tho masses from 
various classes in India getting richer would be 
that these classes TFovld spend wore for the 
removal of illiteracy and ignorance by 
opening and conducting schools, colleges and 
universities and for the relief of people in 
distress from epidemics, scarcity and famine, 
floods, storms, earthquakes, etc. Mr. 
Alexander can ascertain what tho British 
philanthropic mill-owners and mill-bands 
hare hitherto done for India along these lines. 

If Indian mill-owners raise prices by 
taking advantage of a protective tariff, we 
know how to tight them. In any case, if they 
do get rich by raising prices, I have shown 
how even ' that will be of direct and 
indirect advantage to the Indian masses, 
which tho enrichment of Lanc.ashire has 
never been and will not in al) probability 
be in future. 

vAs to the kind of temporary arraoge- 
m^t suggested by Mr. Alexander for 
Lancashire’s advantage, I do not know 


how that can be practically arranged. For, 
as the days and weeks and months and 
years pass, the number and productive 
capacity of India’s spinning wheels, hand- 
looms. spinning mills and weaving mills have 
been increasing. If an exact sliding scale of 
imports from abroad adapted to this 
continuous increase could be devised, it 
would be worth considering. Supposing 
such a scale could be devised, India 
could give preference to Lancashire 
only on the condition laid down by 
Mabatran Gandhi being fulfilled, namely, 
that Great Britain would agree to India 
being as free in her internal affairs and 
external relations as Great Britain herself. 
Otherwise there is no reason why Lancashire' 
should be preferred to Japan — it was not 
Japan which ruined Indian industries by 
deliberate misuse of political power. 

I .am not, of course, admitting that we 
should import any textiles from abroad. 
We should, if necessary, consume less cloth 
than wc do. India's power of adapting herself 
to voluntary and involuntary semi-nudity 
cannot bo measured. Under a National 
Government. I would support, if necessary, 
stringent sumptuary regulations as to each 
family’s and indlvidnars consumption of 
clotb. 

As for Lanensbire getting sufficient time 
to adapt herself to India’s doing without 
Lancashire goods, I think Lancashire, if she 
were righteous and wise and farsighted, has 
had ample notico. 

She got the first serious notice duriug 
the Bengal aoti-Partitioa agitation 55 years 
ago. The second notice was given 10 years 
ago at the inception of Non-co-operation. 
The third notice was given last year. But 
Lancashire has grown neither wise nor 
righteous. Instead, British capitalists are con- 
spiring with the separatist Moslems to sell 
Iheir goods in India with their help, aud now 
with the help of the British Imperialist dodge 
of tying the rupee to the tail of the sterling. 

I shall believe in Lancashire's sincere support 
of India’s demand for freedom when I find 
some more tangible proof than words, words, 
words. 

Regarding the use of the English word 
exploil.atioD, as Mr. Alexander is an Englisb- 
roan, it is not for a foreigner to convince him 
that Mr. Gandhi has used it in a correct 
sense, though personally I am sure he has. 

As regards retribution, I have not read 
anywhere that Mahatma Gaudiii has actually 
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used tho argumont ascribed to him by the 
writer. Personally T do not wish tho 
Lancashire pcoplo to sufl'er. But if it was 
natural for Lancasliiro capitalists and working- 
men to profit by tlie iniciuitous policy which 
enriched Britain and impoverished India, it 
is not for a humble individual like niyseU 


to call in question the justness of tlic law 
which may make tliera also sufier tlio con- 
sequences of that unrighteous policy. 

I am ncitiier n teacher of higher morality 
nor a philanthropist So I must not attempt 
to soar into tho heights where Mr. Ale.raoder 
roams with such c.isc. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Br BENASRIBAS CIIATURVEDI 


[Here is the article of ilr. R- B. Pandya, Pircctor 
of the Kenva Dnily Mail, lefetred to m our notes 
in Tlici Modern Ileiieic of Oct. lOJl. 

UrifAnsiDAS CitATUKvuuj 

The Coining Struggle in Kenya 
“Kenya Lost Everything Lost” 

This S. 0. S. was sent to India by tho 
Right Honourable V. S. Sriniras Saslri some 
years ngo. 

Time is fast approaching when the same 
S. 0. S. will haro to bo repeated because 
India’s outpost is again threatened and is in 
imminent danger of being overpowered. , 

In order to appreciate tho sitnaticn and 
understand it in its proper perspective, 
knowledge of princiral events ieadjng to the 
appointment and sitting of Joint Parliamen- 
tary ConimittcG is essential. 

Tho hostilities Tiegan in lOlfi when Indians 
were excluded from tho fninchiso given to 
Europeans. Representations were made as a 
result of which agreement was readied 

between the India Office and the Colonial OflicP. 
This agreement is known as Wood- 

TVinterton Agreement.” U is of interest to 
remember that Mr. tVood is Iho present Lord 
Irwin the ox-VIccroy of India. The hcoya 
novernment rejected flio agreement against 
even the wishes of the Colonial Office. Tlio 
Wiiito settlers of Kenya tlircatcned rebellion 
and anangemenfs were actually made to 
ctiiHl: away Iho Oovernor and fh>P^ 
iSSans back lo India if the Colonial plKcc 
insisted on keepine to the terras ot tho 

“^'Tira'colonial Omce irsntd a nliilo parcr in 
1003 rrhcio it Karo Indians commiirial 
franebiso and f.ro seals on lira LceisWi'O 


Council as against eleven for Europeans. 
Highlands wero reserved for the Europeans 
only. The Indian community summarily 
rejected Ibis white Paper proposals, ncm-co- 
operated with the Government and, to show 
their intense feeling of resentment, 

resorted to the policy of non-payment of the 
Poll Tax. Backed by strong public opinion 
in India tho community stood fast, The 
Imperial Government stated that the question 
was kept open. Then in order to show 
that they were always reasonable in their 
attitude, Indians agreed to have themselves 
represented by nomination on tho Councils 
till the question of franchiso was settled. 
Sir Edward Qrigg, th" then Oovernor of 
Kenya, misinterpreted this spirit of co- 
operation while ho was in England and said 
in ODO of his speeches that Indians had 
accepfed tfio communal franchiso and ffiat 
tho franchiso question in Konya had been 
solved ! Sir Edward at this time was jn 
England for some very important imrpo< 5 e. 
The Colonial Oflico had summoned tho 
Governors of Kenya. Uganda and Tanganyika 
for tho purpose of discussing the question 
of the advisability of federation or tho 
closer union of these territories. Sir Edward 
Grigg had very high ambitions. Ho had a 
sort of understanding with the Kenya 
settlors in tho matter of federation. Tho 
settlers desired to have Swaraj first and they 
bad asked that os a price of their consent 
to federation to which they wore otherwise 
opposed. Tho Oovernor of Uganda was 
lukewarm about these proposals whilst tho 
Governor of Tanganyika was opposed to' 
any sort of federation with Kenya. 
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Tho Colonial Office therefore appointed a 
Royal Commission under the chairmanship 
of Sir Hilton Young in November 1927 
“to consider certain questions relating to the 
closer union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
and Central Africa and allied subjects.” 

Too Imperial Government said in their 
white paper of 1923 : 

“In the administration of Kenya His Slajesty’s 
Government regard themselves as exercising trust 
on behalf of tho African population and they are 
unable to share or delegate this trust, the object 
of which may be defined as the protection and 
advancement of the Native Rtices.” 

They also declared in very clear and 
precise terras their policy regarding the 
position of iramigrant communities. Referring 
to this* the white paper said: — 

, “Primarily Kenva is an African Territory and 
His Majesty’s Government think it necessary 
definitely to record their considered opinion 
that the interest of the African Natives must be 
paramount and that if and when these interests 
and tho interests of imraicraot communities should 
conflict the former should prevail." 

The Indian community accepted this 
position readily as they saw that it was for 
tho good of the children of the soil. The 
Europeans understood it in the light of 
raakC'Shift and make-believe. They knew that 
Government could never use this policy 
against them in Kenya. 

Tho appointment of a commission to enquire 
in to tho possibility of closer union was 
utilized to wriggle out of the position accept- 
ed by settlers in 1923. This is clear from 
tho following clauses in the terras of re- 
ference of tho commission. 

“To make recotumendalions in regard to 
possible changes in the powers ami composilious 
of various legislative councils of the several 
territories (a) as a result of tho establishment of any 
federal council or other common authority (b) 
«o as to associate more closely in the icsponsilnli- 
tics and trusteeship of Government the immigiant 
communities domiciled in the country.’’ 

In 1923 it was legardcd that Imperial 
Governmont can not delegate or tbarc this 
trusteeship of Natives. In 1927 the Royal 
Commission was charged to find out how to 
associate mote closely in the responsibilities 
and trusteeship of Government the immigrant 
races domiciled in country ! 

So suspicions were Indians of the intentions 
of Sir Edward Grigg that sceirg his influence 
in tho appointment and teiirs of refCTcnce 
of tho Commission, strong raovcinent for its 
boycott began. It was with very great 
difficulty and due to the presence of tho 


representative of tho Gorernraent of India, 
who were sent there to help the Indian 
community, that the oppositionists were 
prevailed upon to withdraw their resolution 
from the open session of the Congress. 

The Co5imissios Suruitted its Report 

Tho recomraendatioDS did not satisfy the 
settlers as the principle of Native Trusteeship 
eaunciated in the white paper of 1923 was 
rcpected and upheld. The Corannssion did 
not give them official majority in Kenya 
Council. Closer Union ^was recommended 
with the appointment of a High Commissioner 
and the creation of an advisory Council. 
To this central body important subjects had . 
to be transferred. 

The Commission did only partial jostico 
to the claim for common franchise put 
forward by Indians. Referring to this 
question they said:— 

"Our view is that in as much as the progress 
of the tcmlory must depend on co-operation, 
between the races the ideal to bo aimed at is a 
common roll on on equal franchise with no 
discnmioatioa between the races," 

This o.xcellent view was hedged in by a 
very strange condition which in effect nulliiicd 
tho value of the Commission’s view. They 
said:— 

‘ It is at ihc same timo clear that this ideal can 
be realized only by consent and timt iho consent of 
(ho European community can only bo obtained 
if tliey are given a feelmg of seturii.v; that 
their interests and institutions arc not in any danger 
of being overwhelmed by the mere number of other 
communities." 

The point to bo remembered here is that this 
so called "theory of consent” is to bo applied 
to one side only, namely, to the Europeans. No 
consent has to bo sought wlien tho communal 
form of franchise is to be applied to Indians 
against their strong desire and protests. 
Europeans nrc not prepared to consent to a 
common roll ns they have declared their 
opposition to it from tho very beginning. 
Tlieljocal Government was not of course 
keen on finding ont means of getting the 
consent of Europeans. Consent was not 
forthcoming, so the common roll was not to he 
introduced and although claim for a common 
roll was considered to be “an ideal to bo 
aimed nt and attained,” that was to remain 
a pious wish of some five well-meaning and 
benevolent gentlemen of tho Commission. 

As in India after the signing of Gandlii- 
Irwin tiuce deliberate attempts were made 
by the Civil Service to break the truce, so 
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used tlio argument ascribed to liim by tho 
writer. Personally I do not wish the 
Lancashire people to sufter. But if it was 
natural for Lancashire capitalists and working- 
men to profit by the iniquitous policy which 
enriched Britain and impoverished India, it 
is not for a humble individual Iiko myself 


to call in question tho justness of the law 
which may make tliem also sufler the con- 
sequences of that unrighteous policy. 

I am neither a teacher of higher morality 
nor a philanthropist. So I must not attempt 
to soar into tlio heights where Mr. Ale.vaoder 
roams with such ease. 


INDIANS ABROAD 

Bv BENASRIDAS CHATDRVBDI 


[Here is the arlido of Mr. B. B. Paodya, Director 
ot the A'tm/o DmlaUml, relcr-red to m onr notes 
in The Modern of Oct. lOJI. . 

BcNAPSmAS ClIATVIrtEWj 

The Coming Struggle in Kenya 

“Kenya Lost Everything Lost.” 

This S. 0. 8. was sent to India by iho 
Right Honourable V. S. Srinivas Sastri some 

^^^Timo^is fast approaching when the same 
S 0. 8. will hare to be repeated because 
India’s outpost is again threatened and is in 
imminent danger of being • , 

In order to appreciate the situation and 
understand it in . its proper 
hnowlcdce of princiral events leading to tno 
appointment and sitting of Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee is essential. 

Tho hostilities began in 1919 when Indians 
were excluded from tho franchise given to 
Europeans. Representations were made as a 
result of which agreement was reaped 
between thoIndiaOffice andthe Colonial Ofliw. 
This agreement is known^ ‘'1®.,"°°“* 
TVinterton Agreement. It is of interest to 
remember that Mr. Wood is iho present Lord 
Irwin the ex-Viccroy of India. The Kenya 
Government rejected the agreement against 
even tho wishes of tlio Colonial Office ^lo 
mite settlers of Kenya threatened rebellion 
and anangemenfs were actually made to 
ilif nwnv the Governor and ship tho 
Indians blok lo Indi.l if Iho Colonial Ollico 
iSsted 00 keeping to ll.o terms of tho 

“"'S'oolonial Ollico issued a rehito paper in 
1903 nhero it ga'e Indians communal 
Iraneliiso and live scats on llm Iceislativo 


Council as against eleven for Europeans. 
Highlands were reserved for the Europeans 
only. The Indian community summarily 
rejected this i\hite Paper proposals, non-co- 
operated with tho Government and, to show 
their intense feeling of resentment, 
resorted to the policy of non-payment of the 
Poll Tax Backed by strong public opinion 
in India tho community stood fast. The 
Imperial Government stated that tho question 
Mas kept open. Then in order to show 
that they were always reasonable in their 
attitude, Indians agreed to have themselves 
lepresented by nomination on tho Councils 
till tho question of franchise was settleci. 
Sir Edivard Grigg, th-* then Governor of 
Kenya, misinterpreted this spirit of co- 
operation while ho was in England and said 
in one of his speeches that Indians had 
accepted the communal francliiso and that 
tho franchise question in Kenya had been 
solved ’ Sir Edward at this time w.as lu 
England for some very important purpose. 
The Colonial Office had summoned the 
Governors of Kenya, Uganda 
for tho purpose of discussing the Option 
of tho advisability of federation " , 

closer union of these territories. Sir ^ , 

Grigg had very high ambitions. Ho ‘ 
sort of understanding The 

settlers in tho matter of they 

settlers desired to have .Swaraj fir t and thc3 
had asked that ns a. price of thmr conscni 
to federation to which they 1 y, a 
opposed. Tho Governor of Uga^d:^ 
4ewaim about these . proposals wh ist t^^^ 
Governor of Tanganyika was opposed 
any sort of federation with Kenya. 
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Tho Colonial OfUco therefore appointed a 
Royal Commission \indcr the chairmanship 
of Sir Hilton Yonug in November 1927 
"to consider certain questions relating to the 
closer union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
and Central Africa and allied subiects.” 

Too Imperial Government said in their 
Avhite paper of 1923; 

“In the administration of Kenya Ills ilajesty’s 
Government re^rd themselves as c-vercisins trust 
on behalf of tho African population and they arc 
unable to share or delegate this trust, tho object 
of which may be defined as t})c proteelion and 
ndvanceraent o! the Native Races.” 

They also declared in very clear and 
precise terras their policy regarding (he 
position of immigrant communities. Refening 
to this' the white paper said; — 

“Primarily Kenva is an African Territory and 
His Majesty’s Government think it necessary 
definitely to record their consideretl opinion 
tbit the interest of the African Natives must be 
ivunniount and that if and when these iofercsts 
and tho interests of Immiprant commuaitles should 
conflict the former should prevail.” 

Tho Indian community accepted this 
position readily as they saw that it was for 
tho good of the children of tho soil. Tho 
Europeans understood It in the light of 
make*shilt and roake-beliove. They knew that 
Government could never use this policy 
against them in Kenya. 

The appointment of a commission to enquire 
in to the possibility of closer xioion was 
utilized to wriggle out of the position accept- 
ed by settlers in 1923. This is clear from 
the following clauses in the terms of re- 
ference of the commission. 

“To make rcconitnendatiods in regard to 
possible changes in the powers and compositions 
of various legislative councils of the several 
territories (a) as a result of the establishment of any 
federal council or other common authority (b) 
FQ as io associate more dcsfjy in the je.«roDF}bjJj- 
ties and trusteeship of Government the imiDig/ant 
communities domiciled in the country.’’ 

In 1923 it was regarded lhat Imperial 
Governniont can not delegate or share this 
trusteeship of Natives. In 1927 the Royal 
Commission was charged to find out how to 
associate moie closely in the responsibilities 
and trusteeship of GoTerntrent the immigrant 
races domiciled io country ! 

So suspicious were Indians of the intentions 
of Sir Edward Grigg that seeirg his influence 
in the appointment and terms of reference 
of the ComroissjoD, strong moveroent for its 
boycott began. It was with very great 
difficulty and due to the presence of (he 


roprcsonlative of tho Government of India, 
who were sent there to help the Indian 
community, that the oppositionists were 
prevailed upon to withdraw their resolution 
from the open session of tiio Congress. 

Tiik CojfMissros SuBriimu ms Ew'okt 

Tho rccomraciuhtioiis did not satisfy the 
settlers as the principle of Native Trusteeship 
cnuucjated in the wliito paper of 1923 was 
rcpcctcd and upheld. The Commission did 
not give them official majority iu Kenya 
Council. Closer Union >was recoiuraended 
with the appointment of a High Commissioner 
and the creation of an advisory Council. 
To this central body important subjects had . 
to be transferred. 

The Commission did only partial justice 
to the claim for common franchiso put 
forward by Indians. Referring to this 
question they said; — 

“Our view is that in as much as tlio progress 
of the terrilory must depend on co-operation 
between the races the idea! to bo aimed at is a 
common roll on an equal franchise whh no 
discnmioatioD between (he races.” 

This e.tcellcnt view was hedged in by a 
very strange condition which in effect nullified 
the value of the Coraraission’s view. They 
said: — 

‘It Is at the samo time clear that this ideal can 
lie re.ahred only by consent and (liat the consent of 
the Ewropcan commumfy can only bo obtained 
if (hey aro given a feeling of security (hat 
(heir interests and institutions are nob many danger 
of beiD^r overwhelmed by Uie mere nurobor of other 
communities.” 

The point to be remembered hero is that this 
so called “theory of consent” is to bo applied 
to one side only, namely, to the Europeans. No 
consent lias to be sought ivlien tlie communal 
form of franchise is to be applied to Indians 
against their strong desire and protests. 
Europeans are not prepared to 'consent to a 
common roll as they have declared (heir 
opposition to it from Die very beginniDg. 
The Local Government was not of courso 
keen on finding out means nf getting the 
consent of Europeans. Consent was not 
forthcoming, so the common roll was not to be 
introduced .and although claim for .a common 
roll was considered to be “an ideal to be 
aimed at and attained," that was to remain 
a pious wish of some five well-mcaDing and 
benevolent gentlemen of the Commission. 

As in India after the signing of Gandhi- 
Irwin truce deliberate attempts were made 
by the Civil Service to break the truce, so 



the Aftermath of the North Bengal Flood 

By Prof. REBATIHOlUN BAHIRt. m.a. 


yiTItlN tholast decade, Hood has visited 
' t\ie North Bengal twice. It made 
- - its first appearance in 102- towards 
the close of the natumn. Its devastation was 
I CD confined to parts of Bogra and 
Siam districts only. The country responded 
Sndidly to the coll of Acharyya Ptatulla 

S^rv^tdt a" =",ery 

sTuel by" t,:rSoro- 

11“ of S V 

the free ai,. Bralimaputra. wa» 

flowed down from cjitastropho 

raortSS^bmautbonWesta^ 

S find ooy.tf' rSn u? by tbolalo Sir 

rthai-SM^aS 

Slainly Saratnngar station 

„„a constructed ““ j^jed there. Tlio 

„„d the ""Srticlc is not honercr 

aim of tbo pre.eni j ,1^1, recurrence 

to devise means t P ,p,„i; 

of Hoods. 'VO are calamities and 

that Hieso "'j the control of human 

as mjob S- up of many old nrers 

agencies. river-beds doe to tlio 

and tho r^ailSay bridges are many of 

construction of rail ^y^ 

tho causes that no , jtg appearance 

“’“This year “■“''“ftlm autumn lilicn the 
in the earlier ,“jj‘„°al 'vero preparing to 
cultivators of *'“y',“rv5sts. This time the 
gather the soooomd harves ^ 

Lain on the POOf'V’ ,ho ivato of general 
the Hood “PI”’,” Juc political, turmoil linra 
Sh tt” counlry at large has been siUIerin„ 


for the last tiro years. Tims the o"P 
misery was already full to the brim, file 
rest was done by Hus devastating Hood, 
which in its mad fnry has washed away the 
entire jute and paddy crops. bo coraplcte 
h.as been the work of destruction that many 
middle-class families which were once so 
prosperous and hospitable luive been ‘'“'npo""' 
to seek tlie nid of olianlable organizations for 
their nieaos of subsistence. , _ , , , 

Tho Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha opened 
a relief centre at Lahinraobanpur (Pabna) to 
relievo tho distress of the llood-strioten peop o 
ai'n time wlieo tho people '”1 '’“’i'j 
recovered from the first shock of tho f pod. 
The contro at first began its relief operations 
with 18 villages, comprising an area or lo 
square miles. Day by day Us work Okpanded 
as the distress and siilTormgs of the people 
went on increasing. At present, 700 
belonging to SO different viHnsss “re getting 
regular help from tho Hmdn Sabha. Iho 
cciitro has nlready covered an area “■y“ 
sqonre miles and tho days of greater hardship 
are yet to come. This part of Ilia labna 
district— stretching from Ullapara to Dilpashar 
has been tho worst affected ; even tho 
dwellings of many people have been washed 
awav Tho Bagdi community of Pdtiabcr.n 
arc still living m the huts which they raised 
provisionally when their permanent houses 
collapsed at tho impact of the floods. 
Famine and pestilence, tho twin sisters ot 
destruction, aro staring the people in the 
face. Asiatic cholera has broken out 
Tirtually m many parts of this wide area. 
At Patiabera fivo persons belonging to two 
families have died in course of a few hours. 
To arrest tho further spread of tins terrible 
disease tlio loc.al Hindu Sabha authorities have 
adopted preventivo measures. I'he services of 
sir physicians were requisitioned and they 
inoculated 600 people last week, when they 
gathered to receive tho weekly dole of nco 
from tho Jlolianpur centre. 

Tho situation, far from showing any si„n 
of improvement, is worsening day by day. 
For leant of sufficient fitmh tcc liave occ i 
compeUed against our mil to iviilidrau our 
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Some more TicUms of Iho floods 


tioti that people suffer most because they 
mainly depend on agriculture and have no 
other means of livlihood. Attempts are being 
made by the Hindu Sabha to introduce co tage 
industries in this part of the '^•strict 
Already we have started a bin factory, which 
is thriving. The water has subsided 
and receded back to its normal level. The 
ground has become fit for sowing. As « 
timelr solution of the problem, let the agri- 
cultural e.vpert3 think of some crops winch 
niav be used as a substllutp tor paddy 
and may bo sown and harvested in less tunc. 
Many people are living on mjitk and, as a 
MnseqSenco of it, from djarrhora 

and dysentery, ft is not possible for a single 
ormnization to feed and clotlio these countless 
people for months together-spccially when 
™mcient funds arc not forthcoming We 
fear, wo shall bo under the painful necessdy 
of leaving our unhappy ilood-stricken brethren 


in the grip of wiater aad famine, which arc 
fast approiiching. They may have to bo 
forsaken at a time when they will require 
our help most. 

To-day is Dus^icrak — the day of peace, 
amity and goodwill. The Bengali Hindus all 
over the world are cclohraling this day in a 
befitting manner, wishing prosperity and 
peace to friends and enemies alike. But hero 
in this part of Bengal, small groups of people, 
pale-looking and famished, have been appearing 
in countless streams from morning till evening 
before the gate of the relicf-oflico and asking 
for a liandful of rico and nothing more. 
Dice calamity has mido them forget tlicir 
age-long tradition and custom. This is the 
effect of the floods. Tlio nature has done its 
wort. Shall wo not riso superior to it and 
conquer it? Therein lies tho test of modern 
civilization and its agents. 



hSBIm 



From among those ex-students of the 
Benares Hindu tJuirersity who are registered 
graduates, tea are elected members of its 
Court for five years. The first election look 
place this year. Among the ten elected are 
three ladies :—SRiir\.Ti Asiu ADiriKARf, -oia., 
Srimati Gargi Devi Mathug and Srimati 
Keshac Kujiari Sharoa. 


Mrs. Sujata Bat, first •Indian lady to 
obtain M. Ed. degree of Leeds University, 
now Lady Principal Kamninnessa Girls’ 
School, Dacca. 
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Srimati Garei Devi il-ithur 


iirs. Sajata Hay 
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Christ as a Revolutionary and a Nationalist 


The Young Men of India, Burma and 
Gijlon publishes aa article by the Rev. E. C. 
Dewick, 51. , on some recent tendencies of 

German biblical scholarship and their signi- 
ficance for India. The occasion for this is the 
publication of a notable book by Dr. Robert 
Eisler, a German scholar, in which the author 
presents a very novel view of the personality 
of Jesus. The basis of Dr. Etsler’s reconstruc- 
tion is the discovery by him of some Slavo- 
nic accounts of Jesus, which are supposed 
to be parts of the original test of Josephus, 
omitted from the Greek version. 

The most striking part of Dr. Eisler’-i 
presentation of the personality of Jesus is 
that in which he delineates Jesus as a 
Jewish r<»volutioDary nationalist About 
this point ilr. Dewick says ; 

A more serious challenge to traditional Cnrisltan 
belief IS raised by those passages M-ljich suggest 
that Jesus was closely connected with the Jewish 
Revolutionary 3Iovement. Fiom one point of view', 
it might seem that, for the Christian teacher in 

Tn^lta attfli a Mni’lfiatf'n liA ai’fiiaPv of 


hqtli before and after him must be regaidecl as 
trifiiD}; and insignificant'’ fp 35) 

In another, he speaks of Him as 
"A maa~if it is possible to call this logal 
beggar, glowing with faith in his God, and fi led 
with divine tosptration.— this poor and crippled 
wandering workman, wiiose words have now for 
almost two mitleania resounded through the world, 
by the same miserable name which designates also 
the human herd.” (p. 568). 

Yet. m spite of this note of generous apprecia- 
aiion. we caanot disguise the fact that the figure 
of Jesus Christ, as painted by Dr Eisler. has m 
it defects, weaknesses and errors which would 
make it impossible for such a figure ever to hold 
that central place m the devotion of mankind, 
which Jesus Christ has held in historic Christen- 
dom. A leader wJio is so much entangled with 
the less noble elements of political controversy, so 
ready to surrender his own ideals of non-violence 
when they fail to achieve success, so willing to 
adopt the method of armed revolt against Rome 
as a regrettable necessity (Eisler, p. 570).— such 
a leader may compel our admiration and our pity; 
but he cannot claim our whole-hearted allegiance, 
still less our worship. 


The Effects of Rationaiizatlon 


India, such a conclusicn ''would be actually of 
assistance, in commending the Christian message. 
For in the present state of tense Nalioaalist feeling 
in India, it is difficult to enlist sympathy on behalf 
of anyone whose teaching does not seem to 
support the claims of a nation struggling for its 
Iibertv agains*^ Imperial domination. But in the 
New Testament record, Jesus definitelv abstoi'w.v 
•from any direct support of the Jewish Nationalist 
Movement ' while He shows nc disposition to cringe 
before Roman Imperialism, and condemns the 
Jewish ‘imnioas’ of the Roman Government with 
contf'mptuous denunciation, at the same time. He 
decisively and repeatedly refuses to ally himself 
with Jewish Nationalism. This political nentraliiy 
of Jesus IS frankly disappointing to the Indian 
Nationalist, who fails to find h^re any .dirm 
support for his own political policv. But if Ur. 
Eisler is right in his contention that Jesas was 
closely associated Revolutionary Jewisii Nationalism 
this would seem to offer an immediate pomt of 
contact between the policy of Jesas and the 
desires of Young India to-dav. . 

Jloreover. the Clinst of Eisler is cot without 
a be.auty, pathos and charm of His own, of which 
Dr. Eisler himself is b.v no means unconscious. 
His book contains some striking references to Jesus. 
In one passage he speaks of Him as : . , , 

•'The great King who never reined; the 
serrant ot Iho I.onl wliq h.« 

an imprint, compared with w hich tliose ol aR ^ 
great world-couqucirors and world-destroyers 


Professor Gustav Cassel writes in The 
Mysore Eeonoimc Jo<n nal on tho distur- 
b.iDces in the world economy, and in course 
of his article deals with the effects of 
ratiooafization ; 


Industry has endeavoured to gain compensation 
for the hitrb waaes by those improvements in 
technique and organizatioo. which are usuallj’ 
SumiUTO up under the term ‘rationalization.” In 
part, these endeavours have been very successful, 
and have provided a greatly e.vtended market for 
certain products, such as automobiles. But ration- 
alizatioQ IS very unevenly distributed and moreover 
it seems to have but slightly atTected those 
branches of production and di'tributiou Mhicii 
chiefly have in vi-*w the requirements of the 
consumer. This is yet another exp!an.itjoQ of the 
incre.ise in the cost of living as compared with 
other prices. 

The prevalent view that rationalization has 
created unemployment i? hardly correct. But for 
the thoroughgoing rationalization which ha'^ been 
carried out, industrial goods produced with such 
costly laltour would liavo been too expensive, tho 
market would have been more curtailed, and 
nnemploynient would have been on a still larger 
scale. Rationaliration must therefore be regarded 
as the means w hereby the increase in the price 


of the products has been limned, and a market 
provided (1( 


despite rising wages- Indeed, rationahza- 
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Christ as a Revolutionary and a Nationalist 

The Young of India, Burnm and 

Gylon publishes an article by the Rev. E. C. 
Dewick, si. on some recent tendencies of 
German biblical scholarship and their signi- 
ficance for India. The occxasion for this is the 
publication of a notable book by Dr. Robert 
Eisler, a German scholar, in which the author 
presents a very novel view of the personality 
of Jesus. The basis of Dr. Eisler’s reconstruc- 
tion is the discovery by bira of some Slavo- 
nic accounts of Jesus, which are supposed 
to be parts of the original test of Josephus, 
omitted from the Greek version. 

The most strikiug part of Dr. EtslerN 
presentation of the personality of Jesus is 
that in which lie delineates Jesus as a 
Jewish r<»volutiouary nationalist. About 
this point 3Ir. DewIck says : 

A more serious challenge to traditional Cnristtan 
, belief IS raised by those passages which suggest 
that Jesus vas closely cooneoted with the Jewish 
Revolutionary llovetnenfc. iVom one potot of view, 
it might seem that, for the Christian teacher in 
India, such a conclusion •’would be actually of 
assistance, in commending the OhristlaQ message. 
For in the present state of tense Nationalist feelinc 
in Indi.!. Jt is difficult to enhst sympathy on behalf 
of anyone whose teaching does not seem to 
support the claims of a nation struggling for its 
liberty agains*' Imperial domination. But in Uie 
New Testament locord. Jesus definitely oftataina 
from any direct support of the Je\sish Nationalist 
Movement ; while He shows nc disposition to cringe 
before Roman Imperialism, and condemns the 
Jewish ‘ininions’ of the Roman Government with 
contemptuous denunciatioD, at the same time. He 
decisively and repeatedly refuses to ally hirascif 
with Jewish Nationalism. This political neutrality 
of Jesus IS frankly disappomtine to the Indian 
Nationalist, who fails fo find h^re any .dir«t 
support for his own political policv. But if Hr. 
Eisler is right in his contention that Jesns was 
closely associated Revoiutionxary Jewish Nationalism 
this would seem to offer an immediate point of 
contact between the policy of Jesus and the 
desires of Young India to-dav . ..... 

Moreover, the Clmst of E'slw is not witnom 
a beauty, pathos and charm of His own. of which 
Dr. Eisler himself is by no means unconscious. 
His book contains some striking references to Jesns. 
In one passage he .“jpeaks of Ilim as : 

"The great King who never reined ; the 
servant of the I.iord who has yet left on at! niantmd 
an imprint, compared with nhirh 
great world-conqucrots and wona-uestroyera 


liotli liofore and after hinr must be regarded .as 
tnfling and insignific.mf’ (n 3ij; 

In another, he speaks of Hun as 

"A man— if it is possible to call this regal 
beggar, glowing with faith in his God, and fi'Ied 
with divine inspiration,— this poor and crippled 
ivaadering workmao, whoso words have now for 
almost two millennia resounded through the world, 
by the same miserable mime which designates also 
the human held.'’ (p. 56S). 

. Yet, m spite of this note of generous apprecia- 
ation, we cannot disguise the fact that tho figure 
of Jesus Christ, as painted by Dr Eisler, has in 
It defects, weaknesses and errors which would 
make it impossible for such a figure ever to hold 
that central place m the devotion of mankind, 
which Jesus Christ has held ia historic Christen- 
dom. A leader who is so much entangled with 
the less noble elements of political confroverey. so 
ready to surrender his own ideals of non-violence 
when they fail to achieve success, so v,iiling to 
adopt the method of armed revolt against Rome 
as a regrettable necessity (Eisler. p j 70) such 
a leader may compel our admiration and our pity ; 
but he cannot claim our whole-hearted alleguince, 
still less our worship. 


The Effects of Rationalization 
Professor Gustav Cassel writes in The 
Jly 60 i€ Sconcmtc Journal on the distur- 
bances in the world economy, and in course 
of his article deals with tho effects of 
rationaJi^arion : 

Industry lias endeavoured to gam compensation 
for the niBk waaes by those improvements m 
technique and organisation, which are usual).v 
summed up under the term 'rationalization.” in 
part, these endeavours have tieen very successful, 
and have provided a greatlv extended market for 
certain products, such as automolulcs. But ration- 
alization IS very unevenly distributed, and moreover 
It seems to have but slightly affected those 
branches of production and utstributiou which 
diiefly have in view’ the requirements of the 
consumer- This is yet another explanation of the 
incc&tse in the cost of living as compared with 
other prices. 

The prevalent view that rationalization has 
created unemployment is hardly correct But for 
the thoroughgoing rationalization which ha« been 
earned out. industrial goods produced with such 
costly labour uould have been too expensive, tlie 
market would have been more turt.iiled. and 
unemployment would have been on a still larger 
scale. Rationalization must therefore be regarded 
as the means wiiereby the increase in the price 


of the products has been limited, and a market 
provided di ' ' ' 


despite rising wages. Indeed, rationahza- 
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tion Ins m a laiKo m^'isuro iliii? ron'Urtv! possiblo 
an inci.nso m wliicli would otliorwho liivo 

I'wn out of iho question. 

. llio cotnluned efloct of mtion.iliiition and tho 
itieroasn of wa^es is that Die fstanilard of qiwJity of 
lahoiir lias been raised. Ilu'lily rationalueil inuus- 
tnr-s have no use for soeond-rato hbour. Indeed, 
tlio risk tliat this hboiir tiny in nlarco measure bo 
o.\pr),o(l to .permanent unemtiloymcnt is one of the 
leadiDir social economic proli'oms ttiat Jmo arisen 
rn connection with lecont developments. Wo shad 
cyidonily bo confronted with tho spcfial problem 
of fmdiiiir Buiiiiblc forms for tho employment of 
pocnnd-nitp labour. 

In n!,’ncuUurc also rationalization has lascn 
cnincd out on a very cxtensivo stale, thus 
rondennt: possililp tho production of certain coods 
at piu-es %%hich aro far below what was previously 
conceiveil possible. Tho most etrikmp example 
is porli.ips tho production of rubber. Also in tlio 
case of other produce, such as susar and wheat. 
iu{hn-tli/-x(i(3a has rendered poss/We a coa^.hlenlila 
reduction in tho costs of production. But from 
tiie point of view of the world economy this 
icducti' n has scarcely been an advantase. If 
rationalization is to lio of any valuo m tho social 
c ooom3\ it must, of course, bo accompanied by 
the closinc down of establishments whicli do not 
paj’. thus by tho concentration of production to 
liitfhly rntionalued business. Hut, so long as almost 
every countrj’ refuses to desist from a production 
of, e(/. sugar and wlieat wliicli is no longer 
roinunemtivo under present conditions, rationaliza- 
tion in theso fields will nearly entail overproduction 
and an accumulation of unsalable stocks. 

Indeed, it may be state<l in general that the 
inten.silication of protectionism . which lias, been 
characteristio of tho post-war period, and which is 
closely connected with incraascd unemployment, js. 
in a groat measure, robbing the world of the fruits of 
rationalization. Whilst production is wing cqnip^ 
with tho most consummato teohnual aids and a 
great deal of capital is being mvostecl m increasing 
the output capacity, uneconomic production is. at 
the same <imo. mainmmed. llicdimion of the 
world maiket into areas which are being icncea oil 
fioiii one another in increasing mKisuro Urns 
entails a needless extension of the worlds produc- 
tive inachincrj’. Tho conscipionco is. an .undue 
shortage makes itself paiiicularly felt in the 
colonial and agnciillural countries, which etiJI 
reauiro an abundant supply of capital for the 
iloiclopmral o( their Eatural rftoiirccs. riie 
hlKtriaao m tiie supply of capital to I!ic-c conntnea 
irtintTur opsravated tiy tlio heavy taxation p[ 
MP tai in tlio nipnev-lendma countries. Tins 
tendency t’rcally rolaidod tho doyelopraen of tlio 
Siorld economy after .the war and is ovidenlly still 
exorcising its repress.ive clTects. 


Islam’s Contribution to the Library Movement 
Itr S E. RanBanallino tells us in Tn'mii 
wlint islatn has done for tlio library moTc- 


moot : 

Whilo , llie , Itoy, 

understand d todaj. is 
the fundam‘'ntal notions 


movement. as wo 
quito modern, some of 
of tho modern Library 


movement Imo been in existence even in tho 
long mist. Tho Muhtimmadans of Western Asia 
sliould be said to have been pioneers in Library 
matters oven ns early .as tho IDth centurj'. We 
nro told that Dm city of Baghdad had as many 
a> 30 public libraries abo'it tho cod of tho lUth 
century. About tha same time Cairo liad a 
famous library known as the House of I/carning. 
but wc get some interesting details which have 
a pcciihaflv modern flavour from the Persian 
town— ffimniirmu/. Tito public library of this 
toxin not only had a Jidi collection of books 
but. wltat is morn important, a learned lihranan, 
well-verstjd in Philosophy. The other ofGcers of 
tlLit library were chosen from the elile of the 
tow'n. It will be e.asilv recognized Dial tho notion 
lh.at eome of otir libraries of today have about 
the kind of persons that should be recruited as 
librarians, is so much at variance xvith the 
practice of nainhiirmuz. It is not infienuently 
(tclicvcd that tho library is a place for ill-educated 
aover-do-nvlls of all sorts. If a tescliac is fociad 
to bo incompetent, it is not unusual to send him 
to the library. Not long ago I received a palhefic 
letter from a high placed ofTicial nskiog whether 
I could not take on my st-ilT a middle-aged man 
who had failed in the School Final Class on a 
dozen occasions and hence could not get entry info 
.anv other office. W'ben I myself was appointed 
Librarian of the University of Madras, seven years 
ago. some of my weli-xvjshers keeping high 
positions JO tho educational world were sorry that 
1 was so soon getting into a place which was only 
tit for a Rupcranniiated old man unfit for any liard 
work and iDcap.able of any initiatixm- While such • 
crude notions pr6v,ail even m the twentieth century, 
it )s lodecd very remarkable that the Muhammadans 
of Persia should have evaluated the functioos of a 
librarian m such .a difTercnt jiianaer m such far-o/J 
davs 

While m these matters the Muhammadan 
libraries of tho middle ages appear to anticipate 
most of the latest developments of tlie modern 
libtarv movement tlio gre,atest contribution that 
the Isfawie people made to the furtherance of 
Iibnuics lies elsewlierc. The contribution which 
tUev made is perhaps no less important than the 
contnlmtiou which Caxton and his countrymen 
made m tho IHfh century This important and 
f-xr-reaching contribution of Muslims consisted in 
(lie improvenienfs made by tJiem in (he art of 
paper making m the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Till that period books had to bo written on piirch- 
luent or papyrus and hence they were very 
expensive and beyond tiio reach of average men. 

It was tho Muliatnmidans that introduced the use 
of eot(on and linen .ns the basic materials for 
making paper. This made paper cheap, and Kzypt 
and Arafiia liecamo Dio chief paper centres of tho 
xvorld atiQUt tho end of tho eleventh centurj'. 
Most of tho European coiintrios had their paper 
supply from Muslim countries iu those days. 


The Drink Evil and the Indian Worker 

Whilo discussiog fbo report of tho Royal 
Commissiou on Labour in India, a writer 
deals xvith tho question of tho drink oril 
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amonp Imlian 'worl.pr*. in The Kathnnl 
Chriftinu Counrit flfvi'ftr : 

The drink evil is far more 'R,-iilf^t>rcsd amons 
tho indnstrial workers thin wo an.' l«'-l to infer 
from tho f.iriiilv fnidcot on'iUtrios onderMkrn in 
some o'utri's. Tho worker in ho drinks in miny 
csV'cs, jnlnndly roluct.ini to inlornntion 

n'cirMm; tho oxjv'n-os ho inoiirs mi dn»k. nml 
for this rc.i'on the rostiits jieMcd t.v fumy 
pr.'jn-.ncs are c-'rt.imly nrnlor-O'tmnto* Ah a 
m-utor of f.ie}. nr.irl.v all siuh onmnnos •^how n 
fid>st.intl.il amritnt ttnd<T this The t'oturn**- 

sion are of opirion that the eonsutmimn of dnnk. 
and piTtioularly of spiriliions li.junrs l^ .1 loatnro 
of tlio mijnritv of indintna! noM-. .iml lias *r.«trd 
ronsiderahlo haver in fuNmo uf th-'iu \s tho 
Commission felt that, as they were d«*.i!in.; «iih 
only a small s^'tion of the I'jpnhtnm nod ihmr 
Moiftro, ans’thi'‘tr like indiritiri.j a nitumnl ivilti v 
on llm snlij-'cl sms no luit of ihi-ir fnneiion flat 
they ovpnss the (onvirijon iliat a n^JnMion in 
tho oofiviirantion of li^inor imnld the 

wotfiro and edirionoy of tim induvtrul sxork'-rs.' 

Tim only reoommendvtion tint th*‘ Ih'rorl 
makes is rhai ‘olToris i-honld 1-' mido m all 
indttitrial centres to rcilncc the nnitd-er of dnnk 
shops nn<l to tim hours ditnnz wliKh 

liquor may l«o sold.’ Tho urraipst diiruulty m the 
way of n'stncijon on .valc« h reccffni/oil as ansimr 
from tho miportance of tfm cv«ise duties to 
ptovinoial revenues ; in Madras <’oimtry li«inors 
alone contnhiilo over a qtnrler of the ipt.d pro- 
vtnchl revenue, and in fleh.ir and 'ifi'sa nearJy 
n fifth of tho total. NovertholP'S. tho Commission 
record ihctr conviciioa that n'duction ol dnnkins 
All ellect jniproveincnls in 'the lieallh. eflicieney 
and standard of living of tho workers.' Tho hope 
expressed that such improvemeat will in due 
course improve their taxable caiucity is however 
Ui«ed on tlio assumpiioa that when tho drink* 
revenue vanishes the adiuinlstratioB of tho coantis' 
e.in iio earnoil on only by havios; reconr>-e to 
additional taxation. 


The Mineral Wealth of India 

Scientific Imliaii siimmarize-s an address 
by Sir Kdwia Pascoe, a former Director of 
tlio Geological Survey in Indi.i, in which 
the latter gives an account of the mineral 
fuel resources of India ; 

If India’s minerals t>o arranRcd in ojdor 
eorrcspondioff to the nature of their output, the 
first hve aro found (0 be - coal, netrolcum, lead, 
mancanese and cold. . , , , . 

The most critical of all minerals ai-c the tueh— 
potrolcum and eo.al. Tho position m India ^may 
bo stilcd thus. Tho moat miportant of the oilfields 
— Venancy.aung— h.as already passed it® zenith and 
its production is maintained at its pro^nl Inch 
figure only by intensive development. Its place 
as the premier oilfield of _llurtn.a_ i*' bemtr praduaily 
taken by the less exploited Singti field, and, in 
this wav it will be possible to meet tho capacity 
of tho Rangoon refineries for many TC-irs to come. 
The oilfield of the North-West TurMb is capricioos 
in its behaviour, but it is expected to mako a 


snlMantial .Klditton (0 Indi.i’s lohal for n considor- 
ftl.te perio<l m thejuture. The .‘'Une miy l>o mid 
for tho fb'liD of rpp‘'r tho yield from 

« Inch vontmucs to sliow a steady infro;t 5 e year 
by year 

Oif-sfnlo i< known fo oxi-t in commercial 
‘lUintities tn the Atiihee-t di'trirt of j<owvr Ifiirma. 
»i«r knowicilue uf thc-e deponits m incomplete, 
but they may id eimiiderable .«}?e .ind 
i«in 5 r:.ime; at present they eatmot i-ompcte with 
tiny cre.at succes'. with n.itnmi p-'irolciim 

India iKKNcsKCH J.'.reo ro^nrve-i of ma). tlic 
J.-itC'-t ciitm-!fc--.i i’on«erv.itjv<’ nao over 

.’KitKiii imthon tons. .'vomeiinnR [ike fourdiflhs of 
this. Iiiiwever. lu's liv> ilecp tn I-' raised witji 
pndji under conditions as iliey nn* to-d.iv, .and 
only atnuit 7 fK'r tent of it t-an l-e tlcTriix^l a^ 
firvi-Rmtle eokmi; eoil-most of tiie latter (onies 
from lk*)i»r .ui'l “rissa. In brief ther*' are lar.io 
ft’sencs of ^e(XJnd-gmde enil. little of which can 
l-e remimeratis'i ly worketl. .and an amount of 
rjr^i.sU'S eekinir i-tial insiijrn lent for the future 
xvfuuti'wni-* of the eoiinfrv'- iron .and ^feeI 
inuii'frv. The eon^inu-tion of i.anaK tn'tween the 
i*oal-lleld« .and their markets would fatilif.-ite and 
Gieaji-'n flistriJ>o!inn. .md might link's if economicnl 
to work more of the ‘«'\'Ood'el.a'S call 


India’s Industries and the Government 

Mr. M. P. iJ.'indhi ivrifos in T//c Cnh/ificr 
Ititicir on tho np.ithy of tlio tlovornmcnt 
towardi? developing Iiidmn indiislric't : 

If the Oovernment of India shakes off ifs 
attitude of inrlifTcronce towards the fate of mdus- 
trics. and ndopt.s a loid and courageous jiohcy like 
Jap.ao. Ih'lgium, llcrmanv ete, of indiistmlizing 
the (tmntry. J .aw liopefuj 1h.1t we can cre.ato 
a record of indiistriil development within a short 
)«>no<f. as iodia is no less adv.ant.ageously sitintcd 
in rrganl to tho possibilities .md potenli.aiities of 
industri.i) development. With this change in the 
attitude of tfio Oovernment tow'.ards indiistnos, 
capital will not rem.iin shy and indu^t^^a^mmdcd' 
ness will tic cro.a‘ed amongst ilic people wlio will 
1*0 indflood to invest their money in industrial 
cntorpn'os instead of locking them up in gilt-edged 
Mjcuniias and landed propcnties. as a result of the 
conhdonco created in their mind. For .a rapid 
indiistnaliraiion of tho countrj*. it is .absomtelr 
vssential that necessary tsanking f.ieilttics which 
arc today unavailable to tho people of tho country, 
should also 1*0 jirovidcd. At present the people do 
not go* any financi-al facilities for starting industries. 
Tho Impenal ftauk of Indi.a is precluded from 
advancing money for a period of more llian six 
months. There are no largo-sired mdigenoua joint- 
stock Kank's which c.an finance industries. Tho 
Kxclwngo Hanks eonfmo their .attention onlj* to 
foreign trade. There is no industrial bank to which 
the Tieoplc could turn for assistance. In addition 
to this Jamentab'o drawback in reg.ard to banking 
facilities, tliero is no atlequ.ate provision for pnm.ary 
education, technical education, and scientific 
research. For making labour more efficieot it is 
essential that they should have tiio benefit of 
primary cdUMtion. It is tad to think that in 
spite of the rule of over a ceDturj* and a half of 
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•or theirs. ho\rever wise, are iikely to do by 
political means, 

Politic-nl means should and must _ ho used ; 
but it wi'l not be tlie descent of the political dovo 
alone— however his the olive-branch it ,bcars — 
which will make men hear each in his own 
tonsu?. (the tonsne wherein they were boro) 
the true Christian messase of peace and poodwitl. 


The Revolt of Youth and its Object 

The editor on Prahuddha Pharata makes 
the following observations on the revolt of 
yoath : 

There is a world-wide chanse of psycliolosj’ 
in the youDger seneration at die present time 
The older seneration finds it difficult to understand 
ih^ tris^ import of tbe iwjr IV? tutsck 

old traditions and to seek a better state of things 
is the most natural phenomenon in the events 
-of all youth movements of the world. The rtjvolt 
of youth that exoresses itself in difTerent av^ones 
in the present-day world is resarded by some 
thinkers as of a new character Some take it to 
be the precursor of a new era with a novel 
message hitherto unkmowa to the older genei^ition. 
That it may prove to bo vety constractive in 
its application is hoped by many. “And now. 
whether we like it or not. th® older generation 
.faces two pitfalls. The first is .the pitfall of 
berating and suspecting and still seeking to 
dominate youth. The second is the pi'faji of 
•pretendinff to agree with youfh aod pretending 
to sympathize with it in all its new points of 
view simply because the older generation 15 
in tenor of being cut off. shut out regarded as 
■Victorian. In both these wavs the elders fail 
the younger generation— they have failed so 
many time.s before.” This is the view lately 
observed by 3 fr. Zona Gale, oae cf America^ 
best-known novelists and a reoognizwi student 
of clmDging society, in The Kexc York Times 
Stngaxine. The writer de.al9 mainly with the 
juvenile psycholoCT of modern America Never- 
theless, his article breathes a deeper idea ^ far 
as the revolt of modem youths in general is 
concerned. "Whatever we may call tho rebellion 
of yontli,” continues lie. "it is never ultioiate. 
Already among the sophisticated, among that 
small group of tho’e who rebound most sensitively 
from any standardized behaviour, there is to lie 
noted a certain return Perhaps it is becaijse of 
the fundamental sanity of the Ameriesn. even of 
•the human temper and spirit ; or. perhaps, it is 
because of the old-new shadow of humanisin ; or 
it may be only because of Victorian clothes ; bat 
for some reason this return, a flair for decornm. 
is observable now among certain young j^ple. 
There is here and there even a slight spiritual 
renaissance. Before the war in France thero was 
a society of young intellectuals formra for and 
dedicate to the worship of The Oae. The Ifeiog. 
Tn the American Colleges there is a frank seeking 
for new ■values, for a standard more reasonable 
that of despair. All these are symptomatic 


of factors on tiio long, long road, the eternal road, 
of the quest of the young human spirit. In less 
than another hundred years there may be a 
younger cencration that is serious and spiritual 
and inordinately bored by the vagaries and 
intoxications of the generation older.” 

Tho younger generations, in whatever ways 
of revolt they may try to. express themselves 
should be imbued with a spirit that can constnict 
a fotiire which will enable mankind to interpret 
human life and activities in terms of spiritual 
values The idea’ism tliat lacks a far-reaching 
result on the ultimate good of man has but a 
lemporarj' value as patching up the contemporary 
©vils- 


Americanism 

Dr. Sndhiadra Bose writes in the Hindu- 
stan Review on the transformation of the 
Engfish fangnage in the Onited States of 
America ; 

Advocates of Anglo-American unity do not like 
to admit that Ameriwv differs from England not 
only in things social and political, but also 
Hnguisha There is a wide divergence in vocabulary 
and pronunciation between tho two peoples. 
Englishmen complain about the "nasal twaog” of 
Americans and Americans are not one hit slow in 
returning the compliment They retort by saying 
that the English guttural is unplesant, that the 
RnglisK accent is very disagreeable, and that the 
English speech is not infregnently iininteliigible, 
If Americanism is sneered or in the British Isles, 
so IS Briticism in the United States. 

Shortly after the Great War I happened to be 
in England where I saw an enterprising London 
toUaconist put up a sign bearing the legend, 
“American is spoken liere.” to the front of his 
.shop. He was imitated by various other London, 
Liverpool, and Pans shop-keepers. 

Jfaoy Americans tell me paint blank that they 
do not speak a degenerate English. They speak 
tlie Amencan language. They say that they do 
not like to be hyphenated imitation Englishmen 
with their language a mere Joan from England- 
EngiishTnen may detest Aruerican-English but it is 
developing along its onm hoes and is slowly and 
inevitably differentiating itself from the British 
English. Americans are creating an American 
language of their own. The .King’s English is all 
right m the King’s own United Kingdom among 
hiB subjects, but it plays little part in American 
life and maaners- It seems to me that on some 
not too distant to-morrow the pretence of a 
"oomraon language” between the United States 
and England will have to be given up. 

The Amencan language is not inferior to 
English spoken by Englishmen in their native 
land; it is different. Just as Americans have 
built their skyscrapers differently making them 
a product of this country; just as they have 
inaugurated their own ways of systematizing 
and conducting business so they have shaped their 
language to suit their needs. Americans are a 
strong nation and therefore their language is 
v^rous and colourful. 
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til" riKli'H on n'. ortliairy m<)m'*nl'» it H 

lo insist. Iltii nrfiiiic- fnnfiinn ro»niiin» 
nioro iliuj f-vor nl n tnom^nt. l^lr]l4• 

TiU’Dl Instnii t itx'-lf, arnt in dnini: »o must 
jonini't III'' (‘!(vtonlo. on tlio i'-'.iu-H. l>cfon‘ U. 

In ilii‘ r'i^“‘nt jtinclnro tii<* iivvr.u’n mcmiK'r 
of r.»rlt-\in''nt ari<l ihn nvomyo r-Wfor woro 
conlfi.nUit with jinililciin. iK-voml 

tiniid'Hl Tli^'n* was. no 

shorfa/e of (.'cjichtfK-** ; tfn» with 

(*ni<litr‘ mill coinjKMont otiinion. <iffon ndininihly 
rxjircs-<Nl. lint for piiriKisrs of I'liuo.ilwn ftml 
ln'‘tni(tion it was not drciKivn. To l^'Kin with, 
c.vit iviiv'r wn-*, ns n nilr. wnhlrtl to o«» of tho 
oj'pnsiiii; : turn wantwl to hrar l>oth. fnit 
not In ts(3l,itioii tint »Y>nnocifslly. ns nrinifncnl nnd 
mintpr-nriniinonl. Controvpmy Ity llic rowlium 
o! Mim'^stvo writlon iii‘*momn(la has Its uses : 
t'lit it lacks tho (jinlity of ilcUnlo \vh‘*rr man 
nnswfpi m.nn In nn atmr>«r'h'^rf* of chatlcnxc. 
Thrro /vr-onnlity tWlx ; nn/J JrttJz r.irJhrncn» nnd 
clcrtomtr', in a perplexing issii”. nee<l two distinct 
yet mntuilly Fiiiiportins terceptions. They neo<I 
to le.irn ttic roativp value of nritumenW ; they 
neetl also to jiidso tho qinlity of tho men hy 
whom they nn> iirifixl. In this respect no other 
form of puMicity is comisamhlc (o the IIoa*o 
of Commons, for none other has such hold on 
tho pnlilio imicinntion. What passes there of 
imiortanco never passes uapercen*cd ; perhaps 
owica to its tiaditions. jierhaps to tho sense iJiat 
Iho reality of power is present, any momentous 
(Iclaio crenles an ntmo'phero which is not soon 
iorROtfen. Tho vast maioriiy of time spent In 
the lloitee IS terlioiis : so it was m trenches: 
hut when tlitncs l)eeomo oxcitinir. they are more 
eaeitioR than I ever Knew in war. Pmonaiitv 
had more chance to display itself, ami to ten. 
The n'siilt is that diirms lioiirs of acute collision 
a temper is Koncrnied which makes itseii leit 
immc.a-suraMy l-oyond the lmm«ii.ato environment. 
For th-R. no dotil.t, the press is in creat measure 
to th.snk ; the llntish press, w hatever it-s paHy 
liras, docs as a nilo l.vthUiiiy rcpwliice the spirit 
of wlnt p’is«e$ in tho House of Commons. 

A fortt icl.t aco. when tho forces, po stnuii^ly 
rcasseinliicd. prouped themselves on tlm braches. 
personality oounted far mote thsn a'pument. yet 
in order to (vuint. personalitv had to lonvOT iiseit 
through arenment and arunst sfRiimcnt. Nonbere 
else, and indeed m no other wav. could the m'’|h 
of tho ‘•haiikerp’ rainn” have heen so 
disposeil of. Mr. JlacDonald, and 5Ii. Snowden 
thoiicht it wise tn convey their 7,’®^’] 

to the W idest public by broadca«tinK : but I dwM 
if they won half, or a tenth part, as. much RiipWrt 
thromih tho uninlernipted ®f Ii!®-! 

actual \ lows as hy the printed account of their 
intorvenl.ons in a stormy donate 


Sex and the Law 

I„ practically all parts c( tlic United States 
tlie America woman is IhrealraoJ by archaic 
als concerainB sex offences Unj f”™* 
.nhioct of a rery jnterostinB arlioie in 
its sViioicr’s Mogaxiite. The writer points 
mit sfmo of tlie oddilies of the laws winch 
c riegacy of old rnritan Jays : 


IVrhaps the nearest lliat I.iwr BR-iinef pey 
pxprchsion ever luvo come p) rt^presenlinR the will 
of tho t»fMiplo was in the veri’ ‘'ally I’unUri days 
in New LoRland. Yet eveu here the jawH wt-ro 
reptvssu'u rathep fh,Tn expressive, and therefore 
nttend»^si hy ill can«ef|iien(vs Then very i-wn. as 
the ^topiiiaticjii liecsuno less 6inKlo-inind<sJ. the 
fiitinlion was out of hand, as it h.vl always I'een 
in KucUnd and as it has k-en in Ainenca ever 

tiinre. 

Vet tho law.s of the wlonial I’orit-ans are, 
aeconlmR to the statiito liooks. tho jaw of tho 
Ifniicd hwtes Uwliy. tho newer SUles copyioK the 
laws of tho colonifis, even to tlio identical I'lnd 
ndjoetivvK -jewd. laseiviotts. wanton—which had 
s'oiccd I'uritan sentiment in these matters. Tho 
Lawn remain. Imt the forms of piinistiincnl Iwve 
chantred. Tho whippinir-r>ost and the Bc.irlet letter 
h.avo Riven w.sy to lino and impnsonraent And 
tho Ailmiflittration has chaoRed most of all. If tho 
I’unLin was stern, ho was equally stern wi/h men 
and women, nch and poor alike. His morality, 
however ini'RUided. w-.as sincere. To-dav, as 
V. F Calverton recently roinled out intheso ikircs. a 
hypocritical rcipeciability. not morality, is the . 
criterion. M'omen arc oppressed by laws that 
prove tnappUcaUc to men: rich women escape tho 
|iuoislimcot that falls cricvously on tho poorer 
woman’s head The Park Avenue mistress comes 
nod ROCS at will, but ih'' tcocincot prostitute is 
hamud from one cheap address to another. 

Occasionally a locality particulaiJy oppressed 
with lU sense of sm still voiuas tliat focliDS in tho 
tnwimonil I'uritanic way. Tho law sii I stands, I 
am (Old. on tho books of ooo State probibitioff a 
mao H ktssioR his wife on Sunday, tho I/jrd’s ity 
when all expressions of carnal emotion are wicked. 
Six yearn oro. witij a rcckle-ssnoss worthy of tho 
mediieval Christams themselves the citizens of 
an Arkaos-as town forbade soxuai iniorcour»e any- 
where within the corporate limits, even to the 
married, unless tliey were prepared to prove that 
their act had not boon of a “erossly improper and 
lascivious natura 

Still, chanees do come. Tho anthropoloRists 
have shown us that in other latitudes and lonmtudes 
other races Imvo not always .iRrecd with us m our 
sex taboos. Tlie historians have showed us that 
we have not always aRreed with ouraelvcs. The 
new sciences of psychoiogy .snd bocio ogy and the 
newer deveopments. in physiology, together with a 
creatcr refiocinent in ethics, liave raised many 
questions m the minds of sincere people as to what 
standards should, prevail. To demand a uniform 
conduct for all does not seem as wise as once it 
did. 


The Liberty of the Press in America 

Tfie New has a very iuterestine 

cditonal note in which light is thrown on 
the liberty of the American Pres* : 

The New JorA. TVmcv, which is in many wars 
America’s iKidmg newsp,aper, last week celebrated 
Its eightieth birthday. Among tho numerous letters 
of coQgnitulation wus one from President Hoover, 
who sciz^ tho golden moment to pen a fow 
impenshablo thoughts about tho duties and respon- 
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siliilities of the press. "Democracy cannot function,” 
said he, "except when accompanied by a fre* and 
constructive press. There is groat respoo-sibihfy 
on the press tiiat the news shah he aecuratelv 
presented vrithout colour or bias.” These are hand- 
some words, but when we compare the President’s 
preachments witli his recent practices, and those 
of his aides, in helping the press to give a correct 
picture of what the governmont in Washington 
IS doing, we confess to a state of bewilderment. 
Within file past few days about a hundr^ of the 
Jeadiog Washington correspondents have m^cd a 
petition to the National i’ress Club asking that 
body to appoint a committee to m'.estig.uc the 
present disgraceful misrepresentatian and suppres- 
sion of importint new.s by the government of 
which Mr. Hoover is the head. They charee, 
among other things; 

That Mr. Hoover himself has so frequently 
refused to answer questions put by newspaper men, 
and has cancelled eo many of his semt-Vi-oeklr 
meetings with the pres«j that most of the 
Washington correspondents have in despair almost 
abandoned the White House as a source for news. 

That when Governor Roosevelt wrote to 
President Hoover on the important subject of New 
Tnrk’a riglit to be represented in tho St Lawrence 
Waterway negotiations, the White House secretariat 
denied that any such letter had been received, 
though afterwards, when Governor Roosevelt made 
the text public, it explained that this letter had in 
fact been received and referred to the State 
Department. 

That the Federal Farm Board has repeatedly 
refused to give out important news wtuch the 
public has a right to know, and that its chairman 
went so {at as to profess ignorance of tho sale 
of Farm Board wheat to Germany, even after the 
purch-ise bad been ofilcially aaoouoced m Berlin. 

That the United States Shipping Board, which 
many well infoimed persons m Washington believe, 
will some day furnish a scandal comparable to 
the naval oil leases, has for many months puisued 
a policy of silence, equivocation and falsification. 
This has notoriously been true of Chairman 
O’Coanor, who lias gone to the length of keeping 
newspaper men waiting four hours and then 
sneaking out the back door to avoid seeing them 

That other government departments, for all of 
which President Hoover has uttunate responsibility 
as he has for tiiose mentioned, have pursued 
similar tactics- 

Under the circumstances, what is one to make 
of President Hoover’s letter to Tfie Jiew York 
Times? We should be glad to hear from any of 
our readers who can explain the paradox. 


Stalin at Home 

Essad Bey writes in the Prager Tageblait 
regarding the family lif® of Stalin, and js 
translated in The lAving Age : 

Although Stalin has little time for any private 
life, he leads one that differs in its p^ecuhar _ Asiahc 
way from the lives of the othe- Conitnumsts. In 
his youth Stalin married a young Geoman girl 
who died of an infection of the lungs before the 
Revolution. He had one son by her. Later, at the 
age of fifty and at the peak of power, he married a 


girl of fifteen. Nadja Alleluia, a mountaineer’s 
dansrhter wlio. Oriental fashion, is slavishly obedient 

to him. 

StoliQ is a good husband hut an Oriental. The 
wives of the le,’ding Communists dwell m the 
KreraUn. behaving as women usually do when they 
have suddenly rome up in the world. From the 
Esk'mo wife of Ordionikidze to the distinguished 
English wife of Litvmov, they all devote themselves 
to gossip, petty intrigue, and feminine chatter. 
Scandal is the ord^r of the dav. Since all govern- 
mental life is coofiaed to the Kremlin, these wotnen 
have nch opportunities to give free rem to their 
fetnenine nature*. 

Stalin's wife is the one exception. During the 
whole history of Soviet rule Stalin’s wife has not 
uttered one single word of gossip, and there lias 
never been a breatli of scandal about this ‘mightiest 
woman m Russia.’ Shy and silent, she dwells 
beluad the walls of the Gorki Castle. It is said 
that every morning wiien Stalin leaves his house 
ho locks up his wife m good Oriental style and 
puts the key in his pocket Though this is only a 
joke. It accurately reveals the position Stalin 
occupies io his, family. 

The truth is that little is known about Stalin’s 
wife. She speaks almost no Russian, understands 
nothing about poluics. is very young, and has 
borne the fifty-year-old dictator two children. 
Stalm is. as 1 have said, a good father and family 
man. The wife of a vrorld-renowned Socialist has 
described some scenes she witnessed during a visit 
of a few days with the dictator. Stalin, his ivUe 
and tho wife of tlie Socialist were sitting near the 
cradle contamins Stalin’s five-monthS’Old baby. 
Stalin’s wife had to go to the kitchen, and asked 
her husband to look out for the baby while she 
was away B'alin. who kept smoking his pipe, 
nodded his head without saying a word. Hardly 
had the mother left when the child began to cry, 
Stalin appioached the cradle, played awkwardly 
with the child, and blew tobacco smoke m his 
face, apparently to soothe him. But the baby 
at once protested loudly. Staim thereupon lifted 
the child out of the cradle and. as a sign of his 
jaternal affection, put his pipe in the baby’s 
uiouih. The child shrieked as if it had been 
impaled on a skewer, whereupon Stalin grew 
aogry. He dropped the chi d carelessly back in 
the cradle, exclaim'ng. ‘Just a rascal. Not a 
Bolshevik at all.’ Stalin’s evening was spoiled. 
He kept finding fault and complaining uaiil be 
went to bed. 

Yet Stalm can act kindly and takes care to 
provide his family with things he himself does 
not need and even despises. His mother, a dress- 
maker. now lives in a palace m Tiflis Burrounded 
by rental elegance- Her power in Tiflis is 
aalimited. and even the mighty ruler of that 
city. Comrade Bliava, bows respectfully and 
politely when the old Geoigian lady, enters his 
office and makes some demand of him. To any 
of his visitors who do not know the old lady, 
Eliava whispers anxiously, 'That is Stalin’s little 
mother.’ "hereupon all prsent stiffen with, 
respect "When Sta m’s groivn son failed to get 
thrungh the technical school m Moscow and 
show^ no enthusiasm for science, Staho at once 
exiled him to a remote part of Georgia, giving 
him this wise advice, ‘Jf you don’t want to bo 
an engineer, be a cobbler ’ But when Sfalia’a 
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With Olynu'l-vit F-'ronity thcv.tnalnLnin l!ij‘ir qfnciAl 
it‘nri^<*ntativ*«i nt Mcxi^ City and at I ckiny or 
Nonkinc. which'’V''r hipfons to l>o tlio momr'ntary 
httit of power. Ko matter liow remote tho theatre 
operations ir.ny »>e, tlioarmics always destroy (rood«. 
railways ami Kiimpean property. Concessions arc 
piM-ute*!. diplomatic and customs airre;*mcntB are* 
violated. First, the rcl-eU come m conflict with the 
various foreiffo covemmentfi. and then the foreitm 
Bos'cnifnents disai.TOO amons them«clvcs. Xlio 
victory of one Clime«n ceneral over another pro- 
vokes an exchance of menacing notes l.etvi-een 
Japan and tho United States or Kncland and Hiissta. 
and llio sudden amval of Mustapha hemal nt the 
«~i I Uf/l itnAmo fn dem.ind ccneral 


sister nurrie<l a C/e< U CointnunUt. ho i^iehratcj 
the event with Asiatie t'Oitu' in an. ailair that 
comhlnc’l Tr.arist lavishtiess and harl-aric hplendour. 

Arnmnment Manufacturers and Wars 

Tt is a notorious fact of iiroaenMny 
Intern.atinnnl politics that arin.iment tnantifac- 
turcra doliiiorately ohslrnct flTorts towards 
fccurioK universal peace. A writer oontnbotes 

a very intcrcstine article to the Ians ,|,o arrival oi Jiustapna hcmai nune 

rriwnuilht on this Kubjoct some passages D^nUn^lJcs led IJoyd Oeoiare to demand prneral 
Irnm which are quoted below : _ 

Hilt this is not all lh.at liappcn*. Since twHic 
■mnrni" is a pnvato nfT.air. private corpomtions 
w not forbidden, provide*! they bavo onoush 
AioiUl to cinip armies nt their <'V‘'n 
When the Sland.anl Oil irroiip and tlie Itojal 
D. lcli Shell croiili were i '“o'm ”l|S 

innd in >fexieo ft rovoliitinn would lireaK out ^ 
l.JmeSl 111? Meiiran covernmetit look mcasiireo 
S u'Won’^ 'ho othercl liwo 


tnobiliMtion ot tli« r.mpiro lo 
!tat Iho House of Cominons i;orliC|t >y overthrt^- 
Inir the fiialesman it hail followed throuirh all the 
vicissitudes of the Great War. In like manner, 
the parhament of any CTcat jitato may bad it-self 
unexpectedly threatened with *ar Bjrnpjv as the 
^uiiof ft* tralTlc in arms over which it has no 
control. 


inins And tho two ftrinics niwnjH ui.nvui.-« 
where the t«?tro!eum wells were 
auifued One nnny 'vas in\Mriably cqninpoil with 

no. .0 

fcale. ~ar makers who 

the I’teJ' " of mereonaries? Tlicse armies am 
raise "r" ^ meiw^ .j 

cquippc* m Lt^rean 8 > „n,o from ho 

to iKnow whoro uieir ^^spapor accounts of 
has only to folios tu^ ' Vicken ofTiciats. 
visits from Crcn«ot, Krum , o ,j,cnj .^ith 

Tho bis mThine cuos. and 

abimd.ant ..Oft'r out of the proceeds 

ammunition, and aro pa^ Beocrals 

from pdloKO m the provmce ^ names can 

have their of Hontr Komr. Pans. 

t,o discovered at the han'vS 3Iosrow. 

London, New \ork. Aokohan ^.^^ ,om whole 

Simple removal of capuai the sleepioR 

armies, dependms "‘‘encrals. or whether 

partners are cliaMinP uw glecpme paHnera. 

the ctoncrals a'^.‘^ban„ioK f nnfortnmto 

This system bis moa -icars’ 

Ohineso nation all the h ^ 

S"cl.iSSo’“v?»llcn..c;o brions roooo .0 .ho 

hivo ay"!^-',S 3'ra™° 
ss."' sSoS' .ssfS. 

“V™ ho £m? ypo orarmr.h... “ «>» 

I'nvato Of course tho 

a.'‘C«£ 


Book Ballyhoo 

Mr. Huftii Walpole contributes to tho 
irccit-£‘Hi/ JkvicK and irnaginary dialogue 
on literary b.allyhoo : 

Mr. Malthus Im just ,beeo stavinir with me. I 
hope that he lias enjoyed huiLSolf. ^.auso ho hM 
a tme serious spirit, cares for the nclit thtoRS, 
and secs life both 6 te.adily and whole. lASt even* 
lOB-tho final one of his nsit-wo Iwd a btjlo 
convct^ation thatsuould be ctven, I think, a wider 

''^V^bMan as wc were siitintr on the lawn, looking 
at A sleepy, sulky lake (already called hy 3 r. 
Malthiis ’Wordsworthian’), by my pucst’s suddenly 
rom.arkiD2. ’Jlr. Galsworthy &ays that there is too 
much CDihiisi.asni about now looks. Every day. he 
says anewpeniusts announced. (Malthus always 
calls' atilhors ‘.Mr..’ however well he knows them, 
lie think-s tliat this is duo to their talents ) 

•Jlr. Galsworthy,’ 1 replied, is undoubtedly 

Ervino says so. too,’ remarked Jhalthus. 

*jir Ervine is undoubtedly wronp.’ I replied — 
not at all because 1 meant it, but because I was 
half asleep and answered mechanically. And. any- 
way M**. Ervine »> always wronp. most csneciaUy 
about tbc Scandinavians, who must bo aching, it 
thev tiavo any proper pnde. to toil htrn ja oil. 

'Yes, but,’ continued Malthus (this is his favounto 
conversational pamhit). ‘don’t you ‘binkyoureelf 
that pubhshere and book societies and personal 
fnends of the author und truly enthusiastic people 
like youiaelf arc makinp altogether too much noise. 
Now 1 can’t open a paper any morning without 
seeing a photograph of Mr. Shaw- 

'Mr. Shaw is making a noise about himself, i 
replied. ’While wo others . 

’It comes to Uio same thing, tho end,’ Malthus 
answer^. ... 

‘A'cs. but not intentionally. I replied. 

•Yes. intentionally.' said Malthus. 

By this time I was thoroughly aw-ake, iSpw 
look here. Malthus Listen to me. .The other day 
I said of a certain book that it reminded mo m its 
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tiQliterarincss of Borrow. In every other respect, 
X said, it had no resetuhlance to Borrow whatever. 
But tho publisher of that work aanounced hturely 
week after week simply my comparison with 
Borrow. Everytliia? else he ootitted.' 

'Yes. but,' said Malthas, 'publishers must do 
what they can for ihcir authors. And you weren’t 
bora yesterday. 'Why do you do such things ? 
AVill you never le.arn'? 

'Probably not,’ I replied. ‘But I om not the 
question. We are consideriPS itr. Galsworthy. 
Mr. Galsworthy is serious and lionest and very 
seldom mterferes^therefore he muit t*e considered. 
Now. Slnlthus. is there too mueh not»e about new 
books? Can there possible be?' 

‘Not if they are the rislit books.’ s«d Malihiis, 
cautiously. 

'Ah,' 1 cried, throwing my pipc into iho Jake 
‘There you have tho root of the raittcr. 1 observe 
that everyone thinks that he or she knows }ust 
ichat tho right books are, and yet tho right books 
are all different. Everyooe from .Mr. Gal^-orthy 
to “Beaohcotnbor,’' everyone from Miss Rebecca 
"West to myself. We all. in fact, have our con- 
fident iudgments. Only thtc week, for mstaocc. 
I learn that Mr. .lolin Cowpor Powys thinks 


that Miss Dorothy Richardson is more importanl: 
titan Etostoevskt, that Mr. Xlarding Sthinks 3Ir. 
Geoffrey Denis a genius, tliat iiiss Vera Brittain 
and Miss Winifred lloltby think Mrs. Naomt 
ilitehison’s last novel Incomparable—’ 

‘Wlio.’ asked Malthus, ‘are Miss Brittain and 
Miss lloltby ?’ 

'They are the Miss Buss and Miss Beale of 
contemporary letters.’ 

‘Well, but,’ went on Malthus. 'who are Miss—’ 

However. I brushed him aside. It is his fate 
tj be brushed aside by all sorts of people. ‘Don’t 
you see. ilaiihus.' 1 went on. 'that everyone who. 
IS entiiusiasttc shouts aud di^ipprovcs of the 
ehoutioff of every otlier person ? And that this 
has been so since the beginning of time Ben 
Jonson shouted about Shakespeare. Dr. Johnson 
(a very bad judge of miters) about Richardson. 
Scott about Joanna Baillie, and so on and so on. 
And tnen the publisher takes advantage of the 
shouts in his favour— nor wn anyone blame him.’ 

’Y'es, but.’ said Malthus. the ballyhoo is mucli. 
worse now than it has ever been before ' 



To Gautama Buddha 

liv IlABWDRANATir TAOORE 

C'VrittcQ ia viotr of tlio opening of fho ^luIairaadJiakuti 
^ ihara at Samatii] 

Bring to tins country once again tho blessed name 
iviiieJi made the land of Ihr birtli sacred 
to all distant lands ! 

Let thy great awakoning under the bodhi tree 
he fulfilled, 

Sireeping away the veil of unreason 
And let, at the end of an oblivious night, 

freshly blossom out in India 
thy remembrance ' 

Bring life to tlie mind that is inert, 

thou Illimitable Light and Life ’ 

Let the air become vital with tiiy inspiration ' 
IjCt open the doors that arc ban*ed, 

and the resounding couch shell 
proclaim thy arrival at Bharat’s gate. 

Let, througli innumerable voices, 

the gospel of au immeasurable love 
aunounce tliy call. 




notes 


Heamng and Valua of 

The completion oI the 6.^ last has 
Mahatma Gandhis hie on io India and 

‘I-' 

■world in general. combined with 

The ascetic view ot i^, 
the service of Whoever cherishes and 

lives up to it in , x. loYing homage. 

■Gandhi doeo, is onWled to ^ ij,,, „£ 

Not that it IS a oo^P'^ discussed here, 
life. But that need not he 
. In ancient ““'L^o spintnai eleojent 
laid stress above » ' ™ 7 „o,elf and society 
in religion, on „o,^ard observances 

from tho trammels . , od meaningless, 

whioh hare '’ooonio lifeless 
on fo'lP'f “S 'be d'ot'™? ”‘,„d walfeing, by 
listening to tho mne liaard and which 

the innir light 'v "oh bY'd^^Pnosh is 
shines „ “i|,„„ 5 ht, word and deed 

rononnccd, "b®”, JA” Vnd po"'' 
are P'«P,\ .“"iiTcwthly advantages and en)o^- 

ho sought for the carini) morning is 

merit they bring. But “ ; so is no 

a copy of .any previous 

pure and 'o^P'^^ ^ “ooh life, as Maiialraa 
SrsKhas&s of singular power 
“"Were have been semM relormom 

before il«^^«‘™/.:feontemporarics; now. docs 
.pei^oDS among , ^ jroni thevaluo of the 

pot in the I wst ^copts and practice 

reforms which /bring about Though 

have been helping , with tho 

he has not dononn«d^ ca.te_^^ 

thoroughness ot % . it according to 

iind has in f* interpretation of it ho 

bis conception an lessening its 

bU been instrnmenU in -ontouch- 
rigours, po /‘["I’ by word 

ability” started ^y him. unprecedented 

is being prosecuted -tppded front than 
-vigour 

SSated^’rbim'''has gir^on an rmoxamp.cd 


andunexpeoted fillip to the movement for the 
Sridening and deepening 7““" 

India and for restoring it to its pristmo 

power and effulgence, which began m the 

mrsuMimation of polities by the infusion 
■ it of sniritnality and asceticism has 
’been carried further and higher by j^bataa 
Gandhi than by any previous politic,-!! worker. 
He has enthroned truth and open dealing m 
Dofitical negotiations and other political '^ori. 
In hr movement for winoiog feedom for 
todia his inner spirit and word and work 
hate installed fall confidence where ‘bore was 

is r”i:..'r ?*='—•> 

^"Thwe may be. as there is, 


momiuLs, to supply 

- -Lehl^_,^d MS hmog^^a 


r Wotr^Utht^pSand 

?hJ wraver in tho ‘’wholesome environraonte 

°'nd‘'To 'ttrtn'‘e°nTtrthe ‘c‘'xpl'o'itati°on ’’of’ the 
unorganized' and backward peoples by Indus- 
trial oalions and roagoates- 


il oalions ana 

4«; war is an opitome of all enmes. a . 

mmsrpFs 

to make this now departure. 


71-13 
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Sufliciont pressuro of sorao kind bad to bo 
brought to bcir on Great Britain to mako it 
ngrco to India’s ncQuisitlon of freedom. 
JInhatma Oandiii started sntijagrnha for that 
purpose, as, on the ono band, he was opposed 
on moral and spiritual grounds to all Tiolcnco 
and thcreforo to any armed war of indopoo- 
denco and, on Uio other, bo bellorod that civil 
disobedience, conplcd with tbo cnduranco— 
without even tho thought of retaliation — of all 
suflcrings, oven unto death, which it might 
bring on tho civil resistors, was an active forco 
sutTirient for winning freedom. 

Tho success of sahjaqmha iu India would 
bo a gain, not only to India, bnt to all 
mankind. Armed warfare for indopendetice 
or for tho . settlement of international dis- 
ngreoments would then nn longer be absolutely 
necessary. Tliat would mean tho saving of 
much expense on both sides. Tho economic 
ruin brought on by war would also be 
prevented. But tho moral and sptritaal gain 
would bo far greater Tho chief redeeming 
featuro of war is the heroism it evokes. In 
war men bear endless suffering, carry thew 
lives in their hands and meet death with 
perfect non-cbalance. In satijagraha, whUo the 
satyagrahis remain non-violent, their opponents 
can bo and often are violent and oppressive. 
Hence saiyagrnha makes men not less heroic 
than war. The excitement of b.ittle makes it 
easy to forget fear. The calm courage of 
unresisting sntyagrahis is more difficult to 
attain. Thus in satyagraha there is no loss 
of heroism, and iu addition there is groat 
moral and spiritual gain. . 

Ordinary war is violent. Satyogtaart is 
non-violent The former necessarily involves 
bloodshed; the latter does not There is 
certain to bo hatred at some stage or other 
of ordinary warfare, if not throughout; 

. but in satyagraha as actually carried on by 
Slabatma Gandhi there was not and could 
not be any hatred. In ordinary wai^ 
keeping one’s plans secret, taking the 
‘enemy by surprise, ambuscades, caraouflago 
and other falsehoods, treachery and trickery 
of various kinds are not only cousidered 
legitimate and permissiblo 
recommended and enjoined. Ic air. O.nadhis 
ideal of civil fight everything is open and 
aboveboard and liononrable. His obKctivo 
and plans have been mado known to all tto 
world. He has placed all 


his antagonists, has kept nothing 

jle has. when necessary, 
too, to his opponents, as 


up bis sleeve, 
been generous, 


some well-known episodes in bis South African 
career testify. 

In war, pillage i? not considered wrong, 
is often ordered and sometimes held out 
as an inducement to soldiers. Id salyograhfi 
tlioco is nothing of the kind. Though in 
war rivishment is not recommended nor 
enjoined, few campaigns of any largo pro- 
portions and long duration have been free 
from this cruel and odious crime and 
outrage on womanhood. Also, an army of 
fallen women often accompanies bigger 
armies of far moro sinful men. Civil 
rosistanco is entirely freo from men.ico of 
either kind to womanhood. ^Vhat is more, in 
Ufahatma Gandhi’s last satyagraha campaign it 
60 appealed to the heart of India's woman- 
hood that mother and wifo and maid 
flocked to its standard. 

There is no question, then, that satyagraha, 
as understood, expounded and conducted by 
.Uahatma Oandbi, can bo a more economical, 
moro humane, moro moral and more 
spiritual weapon than war. Whether it can 
prove more or equally effective in fact,, 
roost await tho course of events. We think 
that it can and ought to, and that it is the 
part of wisdom for all men to see that it 
does prove effective. 

Majority Rule and the British Empire 

Separatist Indian Musalmans—or rather 
probably Indian Jlnsalmans in general — want 
Moslem domination in Bengal, the Panjnb, Sind 
etc., mado sure by the coming constitution 
of Federated India, on the ground that 
Moslems are in a majority in these provinces. 
And British imporiahsts support this demand. 

To be consistent, Indian Moslems and their 
patrons, the British imperialists, ought to 
make strenuous efforts to give the British 
Empire the benefit of the domination of the 
majority of its inhabitants, assured by a now 
British Empire Constitution to bo framed 
for the put pose. 

The Statesman's Year-book for 1931 gives 
tho population of the British Empire, generally 
according to the census of 1921, .as 
449,5S3iOW). In that year tbo population of 
India stood at 318,942.000. This year its 
population stands at 352,986,870. In 
other parts of tho British Empire, too, 
there has been an increase of population. 

So it may bo assumed that at present the 
population of tho British Empire is not less 
than fiOO millions. Of theso fivo hundred 
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millions more than 350 millions live in India. 
Hence, the principle, advocated by British 
imperialists and Indian Slosletns, according 
•to -which Moslem domination should 
be permanently established by statute 
in the Panjab and Bengal, on the ground that 
the latter are a majority there, should also 
lead to the establishment of permanent Indian 
domination in the British Empire. But it is well 
known that, far from agreeing to make India 
the predominant partner in the British Empire, 
British imperialists and separatist Indian 
Moslems do not -want India to have real self- 
rule — to be an equal partner of Great Britain. 

As British imperialists and separatist 
Indian Moslems want permanent Moslem 
domination in Bengal and the Panjab. 
because the Musalraans form the m.ajoritr of 
the population in these areas, it is necessary 
to name the religion which is professed by 
the majority of the inhabitants of the British 
Empire. According to Whitalcer's Ahnanack 
for 1930, page 510, of tho total population of 
the British Empire, 


“Over 210,000.000 are Hindus. 100.000.000 
JInh'immadans. 8000Q.0QQ Christians. 12.000.000 
Buddhists, 12.000.000 Aniraists, 4,000.<^ Sikhs, 
•Jains and Parseos, 750.000 Jews, and the 
remainder Polytheists and Idol worshippers.” 


As according to the census of 1031 in India 
clone there are more than 238 millloD.s of 
Hindus, the numbers of the followers of the 
other religions must at present be greater 
than that quoted above from Whitaker. But 
in spite of the increase of the latter in 
Dombeis, Hindus still far outnumber every other 
single religious group in the British Empire. 
But they do not on that ground contend 
that they ought to be made the permanent 
dominant religious group in the British 
Empire by a new constitution framed for 
tho purpose. 

All this will show that the principle of 
majority rulo in Bengal and the Paojab, 
ndrocated by separatist Indian 5fosieras and 
“dividc-and-nilo”-Imperialist Britishers, can- 
not be logically and consistently applied 
in the British Empire— whatever other value 
it may or may not possess. 

These politicians may contend that, ns 
in tho whole of India, where Hindus are 
in a m.ijorily, and in the provicces in which 
Hindus are in n majority, they will be the 
PTcdominnnt group, there should be no 
objection to Jluslim predominance in the 
provinces in which ^foslcms are in a majority. 
But it should be borne in mind that Hindus 


do not claim to be made tbe permanent 
dominant group anywhere by statute. In 
Bengal and the Panjab, where they are 
minority groups, they do not even claim 
reservation of seats according to proportion of 
population or weightage in addition. In India as 
a whole and in these provinces, Hindus depend 
on their capacity and public spirit for pro- 
portionate opportunities of serving the country 
and acquiring proportionate influence thereby. 
In the pre-British period, before Jlaratha 
ascendancy over a large part of India and Sikh 
ascendancy in the Panjab, there was Moslem 
ascendancy, and at that time Musalmans 
were a minority. This minority could rule 
tho CTeater part of India, because it -was 
superior to the majority in certain respects. 
In onr days also, it is possible for the All- 
India Moslem minority and tbe Bengal and 
Panjab Moslem majorities to have politic-al 
ascendancy by the acquisition of superiority 
in political c.ipacity and public spirit. To the 
acquisition of such .ascendancy by Moslems 
there cannot be any reasonable objection. If 
it has been possible for the small community 
of Parsis in India to acquire political and 
economic influence out of all proportion to 
their numbers, it is certainly not impossible 
for so numerous a group as tbe Moslems to 
acquire still greater influence. To he given 
a secure permanent ascendancy by statute is 
the surest way to the maintenanco of inferi- 
onty and to dec.adencc; whereas to be under 
tho necessity of constantly endeavouring to 
acquire and maintain ascendancy is the surest 
Way to become and remain powerful. Tho 
open door js best for all. 


Minority Rule and the British Empire 

From the figures given in the previous 
note it is clear that in tho British Empire 
as a whole thero is no majority rule. In 
fact, both from tho point of view of race 
as well as of religion, there is minority rule 
in this Empire. The native inhabitants of 
Gre.nt Britain were estimated to number 
44,692,000 in 1930. They aro the pre- 
dominant group in the British Empire, 
which contains a population of more th.an 
fOO.000,000. The vast majority of the natives 
of Great Britain profess Christianity. So a 
niioorlty of 4.5 millions of white men, 
professing Chri'^fianity, are the dominant 
group in an Empire containing 500 millions 
of inhabitants. It is true, the Scries of 
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Imperial conferences liavo resulted in giving 
tlio Relf-govorniiiK Dominions a position of 
equality >yjtli Great Brifain—at least in 
theory, for these Dominions aro not yet 
in a position to defend themselves unaided 
hy Britain. Assuming that the Dominions 
ore equal paftners witli Britain, the total of 
the white Cliristinn inhabitants of Great 
Britain and of these self-governing regions 
must bo regarded as tbo dominant group in 
the British Empirf*. The numerical strength 
of this group docs not exceed ninety 
millions. It is a small minority of tho 500 
million inhabitants of tho British Empire. 

It has been stated above that, though 
majority rule does not exist in tho British 
Empire as a whole, Bntisli imperialists 
support the Jloslem demand that there 
should be permanently fixed communal 
majority rule wlicrever in India Mas.almans 
aro in a majority. But this does not mean 
that the Indian JIusalmans aro blind to tho 
fact that tliero is minority rule m the British 
Empire. They want to establish minority 
rule, too, over tbo whole of India by an 
indirect method. In fact, they want majority 
rule where it is advantageous to them, and 
minority rule where it would promote their 
group interest. 

Both nationalist and separatist Moslems 
want one-thiid Jloslem Tepresentiiliou m 
tho Central or Federal Legislature Origi- 
nally, the separatist Moslem demand of 
one-third representation related only to 
British India But their latest demand 
includes one-third of the Indian States’ 
representation also, with the additional proviso 
that if tho States do not, cannot or will not 
provide the full quota, British India must 
mate up the deficiency? Whether Iho 
nationalist Jloslcrcs concur with this claim 
of their separatist brethren has not yet been 
made clear. They have not yet said that 
they do not concur. » * 1 , » 

Tho sep.untist JIusalmans also want that 
minorities like the Depresscii Classes, 
the Anslo-Iniiians, the Indian Cliristians, 
the Europeans, etc, should have fPccial 
representation rvilh neighloEC. If the 
demands of all these miDorilies were 
oonceded, they in combination mth the 
Jloslems would occupy the majority of the 
seS in tho Central or Federal legislature, 
the Hindus being reduced to 
thertin. And as among the minority com- 

nities tho Moslems are the biggest, they 
ouM then be in the ascendant. 


Let us now look* at the matter from- 
another angle. Tho Princes have claimed 
half the se.its in tho upper chamber and one- 
third in tho lower. Let us assume that they 
would get one-third in both. So they would 
get one-third, tho Jloslems one-third, and 
out of tho remaining one-third the Depressed 
classes, tho Anglo-Indians, the Europeans, 
tho Indian Christians, etc, would get small 
fractions. What would then remain for tho 
Hindus, who, taking those in British India alone 
(even minus tho depressed classes), are tho 
biggest group in India ? Pernaps not oven 
one-fourth of tho total number of seats. 

It is clear, therefore, that efforts are being 
made to cstablisli minority rule in India. 
It may be that every mioo rity group is not 
coD'Ciously and deliberately making or co- 
operating in such efforts. But it is probable 
that all or most of these groups want that 
tho biggest groups in India, the Hindus, 
should be made powerless, at least weak. 

It should be understood that it is to tho 
interest of British impernalists to support 
these efiorts. For, if these efforts succeed, 

It IS not the combined minority groups or 
any one of them which will rule India, but 
the British imperialists will do so. For, 
except the Congress (in which nationalist 
Moslems, who have no influence with the 
British Oovernment, aro included) no other 
party wants complete independence. The 
other parties all agree to some powers (which 
Would practically mean the final controlling 
power) being reserved in the hands of the 
British paramount authority. 

The Congress, through its spokesman 
JIabatmn Oundhi, who has been repeatedly 
laying stress upon the principle of Hindu 
surrender, is uuintciitionally playing into 
the hands of those who want minority rule. 


Why there is Minority Rule in the British Empire 
There is no racial or other inherent 
superiority in tho British or other white 
man professing Christianity. The reason 
for tho rule of tho white Christian 
minority over tho non-wliite non-Christian 
majority in tho British Empire has to be 
sought elsewhere. The white British 
Christians are bttter organized than the 
noD-wbite and non-Christian peoples of the 
Empire. There is greater sohdniify among 
them because of the absence among them 
of lieieditary caste distinctions and other 
similar dividing causes. They aie bttUr 
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educated and possess greater knowledge 
of theoretical and applied science and, hence, 
greater mechanical skill. This has enabled 
them to prepare and equip themselves with 
terribly destructive weapons and accessories 
of warfare. They are also greater experts 
in the use of Machiavellian policy than 
non-white non-Christian peoples. The 
imperialist policy is to enlist mercenary 
soldiers from the least educated and least 
politically conscious of the non-white non- 
Christian classes and leave the rest in an 
emasculated condition. It is part of that 
policy to restrict facilities forth© education — 
particularly for the scientific and technological 
education — of subject races, to as great 
an extent as may be compatible with Ibe 
semblance of enlightened rule. 

As thf-re is minority rule in the British 
Empire as a whole, it would uot be strange 
if some Indian coramunalists had taken 
that as a hint for seeking to establish 
minority rale in Federated India. But it is 
not enough to wish to establish minority 
rule. The conditions must be fulfilled. 

If any minority group In India had been 
superior to the majority group in this 
country in all those respects in which and 
to tho extent that the white Christian 
minority in the British Empire is superior 
to the non-wliite non-Christian majority in 
that Empire, then it would have been 
possible for that Indian minority to 
acquire or maintain domination over the 
majority. But there is no such superiority, 
except perhaps in the skill to make use of a 
ilachiavellian policy. 


The Majority Rule We V/ant 

In order to guard against any possible 
raUcoDceptioD, it is necessary to state that 
our ideal is not the establishment of Hindu 
communal majority rule in India or in any 
province of India. We want the rule, 
through wholly elected legislatnres, of 
majontiGs of an entirely political or politico- 
economic character, consisting of men 
of all communities elected by mixed electo- 
rates. In such majorities, the proportion of 
men of different commumtics will vary from 
time to time. It is probable tliat, olteocr 
than not, in the Federal or Central I/Cgisla- 
ture the majorities will consist of more Hindus 
than of men of other communities, though 
it is not beyond the range of possibility 


for the majorities to sometimes consist 
of more men from the minority communities 
thau from the Hindu coramunity In the 
provincial legislatures, it is probable that, 
more often than not, in the Moslem majority 
provinces the majorities will consist of more 
Moslems than others, and in the Hindu 
majority provinces they will consist of more 
Hindus than others. But sometimes in both 
these kinds of provinces the majorities in the 
legislatures may consist of more men from 
the minority groups than from the majority 
group. 

For acquiring great political influence, 
it is not indispensably necessary -to belong 
to a majority group. Thoogh belonging to 
the very small Jewish community in Great 
Britain, Lord Beacousfield enjoyed unchnllenged 
political supremacy for a number of years. 
Lord Reading, belonging to the same small 
community, exercises great inflaeaco, la 
India, Dadabhai Naoroji and Pherozshah 
Mehta, though belonging to the very small 
Parsi coramunity, exercised great influenco 
in their day. 

Self-rule and Fixed Communal Majorities in 
Legislatures 

Id ancient times it was only in some 
small City states that the citizens themselves 
conid meet m an assembly bail to make laws 
for themselves and tinnsact other state 
business. So far ns they were concerned, 
they were literally self-ruling. But in bigger 
states, ancient and modern, self-rule cannot 
possess that literal meaning. In them it 
means government by those who aro elected 
by the people. 

There has been a demand that in some 
provinces the majority of the scats in the 
legislatures should bo reserved for iloslcms ‘ 
and that tlipRO Moslem represcntatircR should 
bo elected by Moslem voters alone. Suppose, 
there wore a similar demand made by Hindus 
for some other provinceR. If both such 
demands were met, would there bo self-rule 
in uU these provinces ? 

It is clear tliat in such provinces, there 
would be always, or at least tuoro often 
than not, govcniracnt by the communal 
roojorities in Ihe Jegj.«l.iluri*s. This cannot 
l»e called &elf-ralc, but rather its opposite. 
For the minority communities in llicse 
provinces would be ruled by men with 
whose election they had noihing to do. 
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Snell oommnnal majority rule would be a 
negation of solt-nile, not only for the 
minority communities, but perhaps also for 
some men belonging to the majority group 
wTo might thinlr that some persons not 
be onring to their religious coinmnm les 
would have been better representatives but 
for whom they were precluded from voting. 

iT rotor then that the reservation of 
the majority of seats for any particular 
community; to be filled by election by a 
sramte electorate of that community, is a 
of self-rulo tor other communities 
SS possibly ato for some voters belonging 

‘{’e^Ts’unw coTsSer” wKer the reserva- 

"'I To^trnto “by "5e"ctior‘i.y'”a 

mSrfor joint etotcrate, 'Vter 

SsSsf'-SrS 

'’“'"u”'! m’r f om ny coominmtv but 
.‘’‘'rl ou^ thrmaTority of legislators 

mxist picV Tfilicious commumty. 

*'“Rv“eu'’Slr«er^?«™ “o^rtto 'to 

particular “I'”""?],., tv separate electorates 

ked by 0'=“*'“" Siror by a To>»‘ 

of those comn un ties or by a 1^ 

of .all ?r,'" “'Se For, if the election 
rule in its ,“?,;kes of some coramunilies, 
is by separate |,„o nothing to 

t,,o olhor oommumtie Inpslators. 

do with tnc Hifir representa- 


quite easy 


make the messages 

cable reached Hr. Chatterjee 
on the 17th October : 


"Tam wholcbeartedlv co-operating u'lth Mahatman 
««rf Malavivaji in Iccitimate reasonable 

Scesatonl ‘Bnt thev. despite Consress mand^ate, 
Sd^her Liberal Hindus crcagroeable /o conccdin». 
to SrSloras fdtv-one per cent .reservation in Panjab 
bS present 'veiebtage m Moslem 
orovinccs. mc-tliini reseiTat-on tn 
^nHre”‘FedS Leaislatures and rosidnary powei^ 
fn ‘^Slovmces ^vith Reparation of Sindh, and 
^presentation of .l/e.v?cnis in service 

Sid Syod. Wire instmctions-McKinio. ' ^ 

It is to bo understood that Dr. Moonjes 
cable ropre«iented the position of the com- 
munal pourparlers on the day and 
< 4 ent the message ; for the situation lias bee 
Sianeing from day to day nnd sometime^ 
almost from hour to hour (It is lucky that. 

UD to the time of our correcting the proof 
of this parngrapb. news of tbo capitulation 
of the two Indian ^*1 

Ss. and it may bo that Mr Gandhi will not 
have to surrender, because of the non 
fulfilment of bis conditions by the Moslem J 
seuarati^ts in London.) It is also to bo 
understood that Mr Chatterjoo 
to wire iD'structicns as an honorary office* 
bearlr^f the Hindu 5tnl.ii=.-iblia. It is also 
nccossaiy to state under what circumslancos 
Dr Jloonjc felt it necessary to cable 
to Mr. Chattorjeo and to some other persons 
connected with tlio Hindu Jfahasablia 
ygo understand that a certain India 
gentleman in London sent a c.able to a 
gentleman in Calcutta asking the latter to 
n'ouest Dr. Moonje to co-operalo lyth 
Jlahatina Gandhi and Pandit Jtadan Hoh‘ 
IWaviva. The Calcutta gentleman must have 
sueh a request to Dr. Moonje. which 
was a hroail hint that the Deotor slioiild cry 
ditto to Mahatmaji and Mataviyap in 
communal matters. Thereupon Dr. MnnW 
must have felt perplexed owing to conllicl 
between his private judgment based on Ihe 
Hindu Jlahasahha's Delhi manifesto of March 
last and Ihn nhove-mcntioncd reqiicsj. He 
may also have tlionglit that Mr. Chatterjee 
an J some other persons were privy to that 
reniKSt, which, of contsc, they "'1? ".'J 
Hence he cabled to them that he vas wlioll^ 
lie.srtcdlv co.opcraling wilh Mnliatmajl and 
Savjaji in legitimate and reasonable 


;,,o representa- 

are 


lives the voters nre I 

ift"rived of men from 

^rlroiriSf-mm^nity. 


Mr. R. Cbatteriee’s Cable to Dr. Moouje 

Some dnilics '‘s^'^pnble^to'^Dr. Moonje 
■Ramnnatida Cb.ittenee b latter’s 

"ithout prin ini: Mr. Cbatterji^’s 

cable to print, holh m order 

C.able ^ Tcpo* luifccuf 


cable ^ reply* luifccnccptiou. the 

to remote supplied by ns to 

•words in 
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concessions,” but wanted “iastractions” about 
questionable concessions. 

Mr. Raininaoda Chatterjee’s answericg 
cable to Dr. iloonjo ran as follows : 

“Ganiibi-ji and Malaviya-ji’s surrender amonats 
to namtentioaal betrayal. Boogal Hindas are 
positively against statutory iloslem maiority in 
Councils, separate electorates, residuary powers 
in provinces and service reoruitinsnt and cabinet 
construction .on communal basis. Referendum 
futile. J agree to really impartul arbitration. I 
consider unrepresentative iloslems’ demands 
io be camouflaged Imperialist demands.” 

As Mr. Cbatterjee’s authority for sending 
the message that he did may be questioned, 
it should be stated that he did not depend 
entirely on his private information relating 
to Bengali Hindu opinion regarding communal 
matters, but was guided also by the consensus 
of opinion of the conference held on the 
11th October at the Indian Association Hall 
of "representatives of all sections of the 
Hindus of Bengal,” which was convened by 
Dr. Sir P. 0. Ray, Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, 
Mr. Earaanaada Chatterjee, Mr. J. Chaudhuti, 
Mr. Satyanandn Bose, Sir. B. N. Sasnial, 
Dr. P. K. Acbarji, Mr. Narendra Komar Baso 
and Mr. Nalml Raujan Barker, and was 
guided in ndditiou by the sense aud 
unanimous resolution of a public meeting 
of the Hindus held at the Albert Hall 
on the Idth October. We are personally 
nware that some Congressmen in Bengal hold 
the opinions otptessed in Mr. Cbatterjee’s 
cable. 

In order to give an opportunity to the 
Hindus of Bengal, within and outside the 
Congress fold, to criticize or repudiate the 
views embodied in Mr, Chatterjee’s message, 
ho released both Dr. Moonje's and his cables 
for publication. But we have not so far 
come across any such criticism or repudiation, 
though the messages were published io both 
Congress and non-party newspaper io 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Chatterjee holds, of course, that 
Maliatraa-ji and Malaviyaj'i are incapable 
of intentional or conscious disloyalty to 
tlie national cause ; bnt ns they are «ot 
infallible, some of their decisions taken with 
the best of intontioas may sometimes result 
•in serious injury to it. Hence the use of 
the word ‘ uninteational.” 


Communalism and Communal Organizations 

Every communal organization is not 
necessarily guilty of coramunalism. The 
Hindu Mahasiibha is undoubtedly a communal 
oiganization.Bnt in our opinion it is not guilty 
of communnlism in politics. Musalmans do not 
like it, and those of them who claim to be 
nationalists accuse the Mabasabba of 
coramunaiisra. That is because the JCahasabha 
opposes the unreasonable, undemocratic ^ind 
anti-national demands of Musalmans. But 
some Hindu nationalists also, particularly 
of the Congress school, consider it guilty 
of comninnalisra. They class it with the 
Moslem organizations of which separatist 
Musalmans are members. This tuey do, 
perhaps because they have not taken p.ains 
to acquaint themselves with what the 
Maha.sabha stands for in politics, or perhaps 
because in their anxiety to appear impartial 
and neutral they throw equal blame on the 
Moslem commupal organizations and the 
Mabasabba. Yet it is a fact which nobody 
has yet been able to controvert that the- 
Mahasabha’s manifesto on the coming 
constitutional reforms, issued from Delhi 
in the fourth week of March last, is 
entirely free from commuoalism— far 

more free from it than the Congress Working 
Committee’s communal settlement 

We have read in a Moslem paper au. 
accusation to the effect that it is to gain 
communal ends that many Hindus pose as 
nationalists. It means perhaps that Hindu 
Datioo.alism like that which has found 
expression in the Hindu Mabasabim's 
manifesto is coramunalism id disguise. We 
are not sure that w© have been able to fully 
grasp the meaning of this accusation. It 
loay mean that Hindus pose as nationalists 
pore and simple, because they know that 
being a majority in India they are sure to- 
bare political ascendancy in all-Indja affairs. 
This is undoubtedly an irrefutable argument ! 
For the Hindus in India are certainly 
goiUy of being n majority community like 
the Turks in Turkey, the Persians in 
Persia, the Afghans in Afghanistan, the 
British Christians in Britain, eta Hindu 
nationalism is communalisra in disguise 
like Turkish, Per&ian, Afghan and British 
nationalism. If, for example, the Christian 
communities in Turkey, the Christians, 
Jews, Parsis and Baiiavs in Persia, the 
Hiodus in Afghanistan and the Jews 
in Great Britain had made demands (ike 
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modern ^peoples,' the' ancient , Indians , bad- 
some , 'defects.' The', defect, to which Dr. 
Stein calls', attention' was that they did 
great things'but failed or '.did not care to 
record by name who did them and how and 
when. 'It was a defect, no doubt; but it was 
a more pardonable one than if they had failed 
to do anything great. i 



The Castes ^‘of Majorities and Minorities 

' f, 

The majority and minority commonal 
groups in India seem to be in one respect 
like caste groups. Takirg the whole of 
India as - one unit, Hindus are a majority 
group I and Moslems a minority group. 
Hence, if the rights of minorities are to 
be safe-guarded in any way, the case of the 
Moslem minority 'certainly deserves to be 
considered ‘ by the Minorities Sub-committee 
of the Round Table Conference, so far as the 
Central or Federal Legislature is concerned. 
But so far as provincial legislatures are 
concerned, it is only tho minorities in 
particular provinces whose cases should be 
considered by that Sub-committee. Hence, 
because Moslems are an aH-Iodla minority, 
that is no reason why in provinces like 
Bengal and the Paojab, where ’ tb-'y are in 
a majority, their cases should be specially 
considered by that Sub-commitiee. Such 
consideration can be explained on the 
assumption that Moslems belong to the Caste 
of ICinotities, and hence even where they 
are the majority, their caso is to do given 
the special consideration meant only for 
minorities. On the same kind of nssnmption, 
Hindus belong to the Majori'^y Caste, and 
hence even where they are in a roinority 
the Minorities Sub-committee do not give 
tbeir cases any special consideration. 

Briefly then it comes to this : As Brahmans 
are considered Brahmans everywhere and 
under all circumstances irrespective of their 
character, occupation and- intellectual and 
educational standing, so people belonging to 
the biggest all-India minority group are to 
bo treated ns a minority group deserving of 
special consideration even in provinces where 
they consUtnfo the majority, and people 
belonging to the nll-T.idia majority group arc 
not to receive' the special consideration 
meant for <■ minorily' groups in every^ province 
where they are a'minority. ' ' 
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Asi 'its ■’ name implies,' the Minorities 
Sub-committee is meant to', consider the cases' 
of minority groups. Hence, in Bengal and in 
the Panjab, it should enquire what kind of 
arrangement is wanted for the Hindu, 
Sikh and other provincial minority groups. ■ If , 
it busies itselfito satisfy the majority 'group- 
in these provinces and -does ,not care for 
the demands and desires of the minority f 
groups there, its name becomes a misnomer. - 


Change of Government in Great Britain 

It is absolutely certain now that, on the 
result of the recent general election in 
Great Britain, the Conservatives will come 
into power. Whether a Conservative Goveru- 
roent will be able to remedy the state of 
things which led to the dissolution of > 
parliament may well be doubted. But it • 
would be best to judge that Government by 
its work. The defeat of Labour is a set- 
back to world democracy, though no remark- 
able achievement stands to tbe credit of the 
Labour Government. 

So far as India is concerned, if Labour 
had continued to be in office, it could not 
and would not have agreed to India becoming 
free. The chance' of India becoming free 
under a Conservative Government would not 
certainly be greater. Even with Labour in 
office, ^tbere would most probably have 
been a renewal of tbe struggle for freedom 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and the 
consequent repression. A similar struggle 
with tbe resulting repression would seem to 
be inevitable now. The only difference sooms 
to be that, under a Tory Governmenh 
repression may be sterner and more 
nndisgatsed. 

Teaching of 'Ahlmsa' and Swadeshlsm ' 
in Bengal 

As a renewal of tho straggle for freedom 
seems very likely, as a vigorous Swadeshi 
movement must form an essential part of 
it, and as in consequence ' ranch sofferiDg 
will have to bo borne, without any thought 
of retaliation, it is only ^ proper to remind 
ourselves of Mr. -Ananda Sfohan Bose’s 
advice to his Bengali , countrymen in 1903 
with relorenco to the partition of Beng,-!! 
and the conseqncnt agitation, • He contributed 
three letters to the Anirita Bazar Patrika. 

He wrote on the 7th August, 1903 : 
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"Let those amonsst us who wish to do sa 
Tirococd with agitation m England, agamst the 
SrAdv decided question of the .partition of 
Bencal thou'’h I for one do not beheyo thirt any 
S5l will result from it in the existing Btato of 
aiTaire.”— Hem Chandra Sarkar s .^luonrfa Mohan 
Bose, p. ISG. 

What then was his programme of cons^ 
tructivowork in lieu of agitation m England? 
He wrote in the same letter : 

ns resolve, so far as may. be done, .bv 

VoVn?rof iSS 

“4- ISt3£>o 

tTinSodacter aod mdastries m o«r 

country.”— P- W- . 

This passage is followed by an evident 

factnres. resolute and earnest 

As rognr'J'' GoTetoraenl service, ho wrote 

wise.— and not ^ren^ambor that it «iMOt 

"-pWtotn— ^ 

iSs 'Sderotion Hnll’ speech. 
Mohan ?°®nrtober.l6, 1905. Said he: 

delivered on ^ lawjessness 

“Let u'l tinno our proceeding's, pet us 

clwractenzo or the 

bo the victims, if necu oo. i-norant. 

of Nvrong— the authority, or of «. 

l?rSKStehfrfacd^ 

bSh”-«' 69-00, topod'i'- 


or less to India's political' demands. There 
arc Renter's messages. Free Press messages, 
special cables of correspondents of sovera 
newspapers and despatches sent by air mail 
by some correspondents. Tlie same issue of 
a daily contains different items of .news, 
often bearing the same London date, without 
any indication of the chronological order 
of their despatch from London or thoir 
receipt in India. And as the situation 
in London often changes several times in- 
the course of a o' 1* ‘’““'S” 
difBcnlt to determine which is the 
and which the later development By the 
time this issue of onr Review is published 
and reaches its readers, the situation may 
cLge greatly. So any detailed comments 
on our part on the proceedings of the R T. U 
would bo futile and out of date. And as 
we appear before the public at intervals of 
a month, we do not possess the daily paper s 
Opportunity of correcting, amending or 
bringing up to date to-morrow what we 

'^^Even'^t^e wisest, best informed and most 
apposite comments of our dailies are of no 
ii^e so far os the deliberations of the R-T. 0. 
"delegates” are concerned, though they 
nodoubtedly serve to enlighten and entertain 
their readers. We say this because the latest 
issues of our dailies roach London 10 days 
from tbo date of their despatch, by which time 
their comments become ancient history, the 
situation having changed m the meantime. 
Moreover, the “delegates” have little time to 
W both fresh British newspapers and o d 
Indian ones. If any nows agency could 
tcle<wnph the comments of our papers to 
London, that would have been of some use 
Bat this is rarely, if ever, done. All this 

was anticipated. And for this and other 
reasons we expressed the opinion, long before 
tbo first R T. C. met, that, to any 

useful Indian purpose, a real R. T. 0. should 
hold its sessions in India. 


The Round Table Coaforence 

Tho daily d'isSsioM 

B^marized account ,, 

in the Tablo Conference, nnd of 

so-called diiTevenl"deIesato’ 

tho inlormal talks ol jtnhatma 

araoDB “nd talks rclatios more 

Gandhi’s speeches ana 


Mahatma Gandhi and tho R. T. C. 

Mahatma Oaadh'i took the earliest availnWe 
opportunity to insist on the Bcitish 
Government laying the.i cards on the table 
and slating to what crtonl they wero 
prepared to agree to tho demands of the 
Scoplo of India. It is mere delaying taclies 
iod waste of time to disenss details when the 
main thing, that is to say, whether India is 
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to get freedom or 'DOt, has not been settled. 
But 3Ir. Gandhi’s request has not, up to tbe 
time of this writing, been complied with. 

In and outside the Conference be has 
stated India’s -case plainly and in an 
UQCoraproraising manner. Except in his 
attitude towards the Hindu-Moslem problem 
and, to a lesser extent, his altiUide to the 
Princes and their subjects, we generally 
agree with the views he has expressed. 

It is not necessary to repeat tbe reasons 
for oar inability to subscribe to his policy or 
principle of surrender to Moslems. We shall 
here make only two observations. 

At the first session of the R. T. C. 
Sir ilohammad Shaft was satisfied with 
claiming for the Bengal Moslems 46 per cent 
of the seats in tbe Bengal council to be filled 
by separate communal election. Probably on 
account of Mahatmaji’s repeated declarations 
of readiness to surrender, and as the result 
of British die-hard wiro-puHiog. that demand 
has mounted up to 51 per cent. At the first 
R. T. C. session Moslem “delegates” wanted 
one-third of the seats in the Federal Legislature 
from British India. Now they demand one- 
third of the States' quota of the seats, too, 
with the proviso that if the States or tbeir 
rulers cannot or wiU not give so many, the 
deficiency is to bo made good from British 
India seats ! The Moslem communahsts’ 
appetite has been growing, both on account 
of Gandhiji’s oft-repeated promise of surrender 
and of British imperialists’ instigation and 
wire-pulling. 

3Iahatroa-ji is opposed to Christian 
proselytization— particularly through the 
instrumentality of secular .advantages Bat 
we do not know whether he feels that the 
concession to Moslems of all tbe special 
privileges claimed by them would amount 
to olTcring induceroents to non-Musalmans 
to become Musalraans. If itnsalmans were 
to practically become permanent rulers of 
some provjnce.-i, if it bec-ame easier for 
31us.ilii)nns to enter Legislatures, become 
Jlinisters and get jobs, would not timt 
indirectly promote Moslem pro.se)yliz.ilioD ? 
^Vhe^e then would remain t))o religions 
neutrality of the St.ito ? 

As regards the Princes and their subjects, 
Mah.itmajj was originally reported to have 
left it to tbe ple.isnre of the former as to 
whether the latter would have the right to 
elect the States’ representatives in tbe Federal 
Ix-gi^hiture, and other rights. >Ir. Mahadev 
llcsai has to some extent succeeded in 


icmoviDg this impression by publishing a 
report of Mr. Gandhi's speech about that 
topic in Yoimg India. Mr. Sadanand, the 
Free Press “commissioner,” has also by a 
special cable produced the impression that 
Mr. Gandhi’s informal talks with the Princes 
relating to their subjects’ rights have been 
satisfactory from the people's point of 
view. 

Mr. Gandhi is reported to have used 
words to the effect that tbe Princes having 
“generously” agreed to come into the Federa- 
tion, he could not lay down any conditions 
on which they were to enter the Federation 
so far as the conditions related to such 
ioternal matters as the rights of tbeir peoples, 
etc. We do not think that the Princes were 
led by generosity to propose to join tbe Federa- 
tion. Self-interest led them to do so. This 
can be proved from a document of princely 
origin which was not meant for publication 
but got published. As for laying down 
conditions, “British Indians” cannot obviously 
think of compolliog the Princes to enter tho 
Federation on any conditions. But they also 
cannot compel us to enter a Federation of 
which autocratically governed States are to 
be some of the units. Wo aro certainly 
entitled to say that we will federate only 
with Stales of which the people have repre- 
sentative responsible government. Otherwise, 
let British India alono have freedom, leaving 
the States to decide for themselves. We 
certainly desire that tho whole of India should 
bo free. And it is very doubtful if one part 
of India can become or long remain fully 
free whilst the other pait is in bondage. 

Humiliation at Break-down of Communal 
Negteiations 

Wo do not shore with Mnhatraaji the 
feeling of humiliation to tho extent to which 
he and some other prominent “delegates” gave 
c.xpression to it at tbe braak-down of <' 
inform.'il communal negotiatinns. It is certain^ 
not a thing to be proud of that India hasr 
groaps .and somo men who, either of th< *• 
own accord or under instigation, have tal< 
up an unreasonable and irreconcilable • ’■ 
But thai no agreement could be arrived 
with the particular knot of men, purpose! 
nominated by British bnreauemts and 
ofiicial Musalman coramunalist, is not a tJ ' 
of which we need be ashamed. 

After his expression of humiliation 
langnage of unconscious exaggeration, dac 
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humbled and wounded patriotic pride, 
Mnhntmaji has correctly stated the causes 
of the break-down. ' His description 'of the 
Indian 1 “delegation” ' as unrepresentative on 
the whole, is correct It , may be that 
some of tlie “delegates" would liavc.beon , 
elected by some groups if given the right to 
choose, but others would not have been. Bat 
even if it be true' that '-all - the Govern- 
ment nominees would have been elected by 
some group or other, the' present R T. 0. 
would not have been ^ representative of India. 
Government chose not only the men^ but 
also the groups 'or organizations from which 
the so-called delegates were to be selected and 
in addition Government fixed the number to bo 
taken from 'each such group. It is the height 
of absurdity to ’assume' that 'all the other 
'groups singly or' taken together have the 
same weight or representative character as 
tho Congress, mr that those groups bare the 
relative importanco assigned to tbeni by 
Governmeut. Ik is a transparent tnek to 
. -drown the voice of the Congress in the 
noise made hy'‘ nonentities and creatures of 
British die-hards. Mahatmaji’s assertion that 
the«o'men are -being lustigated 
wirepuller ' is quite correct. They are 
.simply human gramophones reproducin, their 
Asters’ instructions in disguised 
' is also quite right in stating that the British 
Governmentis like a wedgebetween thedilTcront 
^SnSties 'in' India preventing their coming 
Z" S and that, » Ihef 

Mt to thomsolve., agreement would be tar 
easier to accomplisli. 


Hr. Candhi and the Depressed Classes 

We' .agree "with ’ Mahatma Gandhi in 
tefnsiag to allow the depressed classes of tho 
I’lZasi.havejeparMc rej;r-o’ai.oa- Jhero 

' ?ccognSd asla separate group, They should 
own interest, remain p-wt of the 
in them ..^ciety,' for then the wort of 

-1^ even before Congress came 

'forgotten that even anfl-un- 

' into the Reid of^acuon 

S'^^’tho %rahmo ' Samaj. ' the 3heosopIiical 
o'' • f - the Aryn Samaj had been doing 
Societi The Congress has given a 

uplift , a| - movement Education 

Sd Shtical caipency have hcca powerful 


forces acting against iintouchability. Hence, 
it is certain that within a measurablo distance 
of time, the gradually dwindling number of the 
groups called the depressed, will cea-e to be 
separately thought of or treated as submerged 
classes. Mahatmaji has promised that some 
, depressed class men will, be returned to the 
‘Conncils, by private arrangement • and con- 
vention and that under Swaraj’ there will be 
penal legislation against discriminating treat- 
ment of ^ the depressed classes to their 
prejudice and disadvantage. 

’• But if now the depressed classes are 
stereotyped, so to say,' by being treated as a 
separate group, their gradual absorption 
in the so-called higher social ranks of 
Hindu society would be prevented — at least 
ret.arded. i 

It must be apparent to thinking members 
of the depressed classes that it. is humiliating — 
it goes against one’s self-respect— to permanent- 
ly consider oneself and be thought of as 
‘‘depressed’’ and on that ground to claim 
and be given a so-called right. And'what 
can a few depressed class representatives do 
for them without the help of the raprosenta- 
lives of bigger croups? In our opinion, 
the depressed class people can exercise 
greater lufluence and apply greater pressure 
for their own welfare through adult suffrage 
and jomt electorates thau through the reserva- 
tion of a few seats for them 

Th.it Musnlmnn leaders advocate the 
separate representation of tho depressed 
classes is presumably due to a desire to 
lessen the power and influence of solid 
Hindu votes, to a desire to disintegrate 
further the little Hindu social solidarity which 
exists and to a desire to promote indirectly 
Moslem prosclytizatioii. 

Assuming that some seats are to be 
reserved for the depressed classes, to members 
of what castes in what provinces will these bo 
giveu? There is no authorihitive list of 
depressed classes. Are we going to witness 
a shameful Bcr.irable for being classed as 
‘‘depressed"? For some years past many 
castes have been claiming to be Vaishyas, 
lCshatriy.as and Brahmans. JIauy ■ are 
being invested with tho “«acrcd tliro.id” 
of tho tw’ice-born. .Many aboriginal people 
have been invested with tho sacred thread 
as Kshatriyas and call themsolres ‘'Singh." 
Is this upward movement to be replaced 
by a downward one ? 
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Number of the Depressed Castes 

. Let ns come to .grip with facts. Let ns 
take the, lists of castes given in the 
Appendix to the Census of India Keport 
for 1901. prepared by Risley and Gait 
There are no such lists in subsequent 
census reports. We will not mention the 
naraes'of the castes. That may give offence. 

In , Ajmeer-^Ierwara, Kajpufcana, the 
Panjab.,aQd Kashmir, the castes from whose 
lota the twice-born will not take water, 
mentioned by name, number sixteen ; and 
then there are others. Castes untouchable, 
mentioned separately by name, number 
seven ; and there are others. 

In Bombay, Baroda and Coorg, the 
depressed class, whose touch is supposed to 
pollute, consists of eleven castes, besides 
others. 

In Madras Presidency, Mysore, Hyderabad 
Travancore and Cochin, castes of Sudras 
who habitually employ Brahmans as 
priests and whose touch is supposed 
to pollute Quraber ten, besides others. 
Castes of Sudras who occasionally employ 
Brahman priests, but whose touch does 
pollute number fifteen, besides others. 
Cashes of Sudras who do not employ 
Brahman priests and whose touch pollutes 
number five, besides others. Castes which 
pollute even without touching, but do not 
eat beef number seven, besides others. 
Castes eating beef number three, besides 
others. Castes eating beef and poUutiog 
without touching curabor five, besides 
others. 

In Chota-Nagpur and States of Orissji, 
there are more than eight inferior Sndra 
castes, more than twenty unclean Sndra 
castes, and more than seven castes of 
scavengers and filth-eaters. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar there 
are more than three lower cultivating 
castes from whom a Brahman will not take 
water, moro than ten castes of lower 
nrtizans from whom a Brahman will not 
take water, more than ten low Dravjdiao 
tribes and more than seventeen castes who 
cannot be touched. . 

In the United Provinces, castes from 
whom some of the twice-bom take water 
while others would not, nnmbcr more than 
six. There are besides more than nine 
castes ffora whose hands the twice-bom 
cannot take water, but who are not un- 
tonchnble. more than six castes that ure 


untouchable but do not eat beef and more 
than three castes eating beef and vermin. 

In Bihar there are more than thirteen 
inferior Sudra castes, more than ten unclean 
castes, and several castes ,of . scavengers 
and filth-eaters. 

In Bengal there are more than-six castes 
whose water is not taken, more than fourteen 
low castes abstaining from beef, pork and 
fowls, more than six castes of unclean 
feeders and two castes of scavengers. 

In Orissa there are more than two unclean 
sndra castes, more than four castes whose 
touch defiles, more than five castes eating 
fowls and drinking spirits and several 
castes of scavengers and beef-eaters. 

In Assam there are more than seven 
castes from whose hands Brahmans will not 
take water. 

The descriptions of the castes are taken 
from the 1901 census report. The lists in 
that report were drawn up thirty years ago. 
In the meantime caste restrictions have 
become much less rigorous than before. 
From our experience in Bengal we know 
that water is freely taken now from castes 
which have been given degrading descriptions 
in the aforesaid lists. Supposing, however, 
the lists hold good even to-day, we would 
ask Dr. Arobedkar and men of bis ilk to 
say which of ibe numerous castes mentioned 
therein, they will satisfy with a few reserved 
seats? Some provinces have moro depressed 
castes, some less, with varying numbers of 
members. Which castes of which provinces 
would they satisfy ? Such questions do net 
arise in the case of the “higher” castes, .as thej* 
are not so mutually e.tcluslve as the lower 
ones. 


A Handbill Inciting to Violence 

Advance calls attention to tho following 
bandbilt, which we have also seen : 

“Congress Terrorism must ’ t>o Crushed 
Xto' gal Outrages 

3IUKDEREt> It! 

Lowman Simpson Poddio 
ilukherjer* Ganick .\«;hanulia 
WOUNDED ! ! 

Tfotson 0) Nelson Cause's 
Donovan sent homo for Safety J 
Yesterdj — Dnmo 
Thi« morning — Villicrs 
WE WAN!' action 
ROYALISTS 

Printed for the Roya'ist®. ly W. II. Aimour 
Ganges Printing Co., LtiL, Sitpur. Howrah." 
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h".'; rx .“.iiim i)..' iii-i >'«’ O' 

tti«* ivi-ii (vi>*v 

rjlinn IiiJInii'i l,«J I'lJI'-il » '.I'"''" 

1 , 111 . (inichl nml non.(.n,ciiil , 


Icatini: for India nfl-r lilt two yoo"' ‘'?f 
in Knropf. Dnrinc tins penod lio wm the 
lint limat Troffsaor of India Inatilulo o' 
Dil- Dtutarljc AWadi-mio to locluro on Indian 
Kicial and monomic problctn? m th 
KncinraTinc UnlvorailJ- of ■ Jfnnicli, I rol. 
fiarUr not only tauc’.t Ida anl.jKt, O™”" 
but bo wont In vanoin culturc-ccntrcs of 
(imnnny to didivor locturea on India, lie 
niao bcliirrd in Ibo Au,|lrian UniroreiliK 
of A'lonnu and Innkbruct, Utcr on he 
r'otnri-d in Ibo IWinn UnirOTil'os o 
I>«dlia. -Jlilan and Homo in 

leclnn-d in the International Coni;re«s on 

Ponulntion Probleins bold in Itoine in 
Lptember IlUl. DurinB Ins fctay in Genera 
he l<'Ctur(‘d on India. 


E-s,;rs:i.s « 
“'5' !,?=,;?■=. ~ 

n llhil. li'C rrvolutionaTT out- 


aS"''"oi‘cnr orolntnnaV on.- 
n<iri'rnm*'nt ond » .i-c Concrcs«i 

lireala. The '"i7™'0, 'f" ”in and nitoin 
JInliatma Oaod .J, ’'„„j I, a, thereby 

denounced terrorist 1 displeasure 


A w>r Ills oncmai re^carcn mi 

SO promisinB that llic authorities 
5“c Deutsche Akadcmio rcuciied his 
tel.olaiship lor the ac.idcmio yoar 01,1930 
1031. Uunns the period of bis 
Kep.ty ol_,5Iun,el,_Dr,^ Ba^u^ publish 


jiabatma OandhI. . 7 ' X“'"d to, IhoSiy Uu.Versity of Sluniel. Dr, Basu puiuisnea 

denounced terrorist Violctieoim^ sercral oricinal papen o7” Doctor O' 

'„Tr.3 ar“'iu 'farour of •{;Slisopry''wi.l. iho bSes, honour. “Scum/ 

If ally, Kuropeau thf IcS iuT laitdo." Basu >->’ 


If any, Kuropeau IS least, 

sincerity, that m”" , ' jt„i Ktcn those 
fit for a raa"'"' not llioroOKbcoioi: 

Consressmen "hu sineoiely aod 

ahitnsaists lilo . 1 • . cannot bo ■won 

llrinly helicro that ' 00 handbill, 

by tlic ““•'■"It'®./' n "cason why "'ty 
Ilesidos. i'"™ ’? ■ , „ non-olTicial Knropcan 
attack on ”“y °S Indian should be copsi- 
and on any olT ^.001 to bare a political 
dcred, ''•'Jho"' P aacb oulraBO, whether 
poluSl or°not uiusfbe dealt with accord, ag 

to tlio law. 


soma Indian Scholars Ahraad 

in the '91'“' “L7“7S"rs“'ba™ ^n 
co-operation, some IndiM^ bj^ 
doins pood „cn in forciP" 

these men , „c in remorinp misron- 

have, great "ability of the youth of 

Io5ia and" their Sarkar^J* 

Calwttn''' University 

representatives ot 


, highest honour. “Scomf 
cum Side." Dr Basu has relumed to 
Dacca University to teach 

Indians generaUr do uot get the 
Dity to rspresent India internationally* 

?s a matter'^ of „ ,^erba; 

Snbodh Cb. Mitra. M. B. (Cal), M. U* 
and F. K C. S. lEdinbnrgh) of «" “'4,, 
Kaojan Seva Sadan Hospital of Calcnt^ 
throUBh his iniliativo represented Iho Indian 

meditSl world in the International Hadio 

locical Congress held in Pans m 
Dr. ^ilitra read befoto this 

SS'h Td" Xtas^^' h^phl'y"“,!;^drecia.od. ' 
After eisiling varions 

Sn-'S ‘i’n to oh^tTr'e Js-rl- o^^d^' 

K— », v:« 

Dr ilitra was entertained by wenem 
PtoI. Dr Friedrich von Muller, thePresideot 
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of Die D^atsche Akadeftxie at a dtnaer 
attended by many professors. 

India's best, men from all professions 
. should participate in international congresses, 
^ They should go to foreign universities to 
carry on research ^ork as well as to 
exchange ideas with great scientists and 
professors. This will break up India's 
cultural isolation and create new conscious- 
ness about Indian nbiJil/ nnd efUciBucy. OnJy 
India’s best and most seriops-minded scholars 
should come out for higher studies in foreign 
lands. Those who wish to spend a few 
months in Germany should, plan their visit 
during the period when the Universities are 
in session ; and possibly the months of April, 
"May, .Tune and July are best suited for study 
tour in German culture^centres when the 
professors are expected to be in the 
Universities. 

T. D. 


Wider Powers of Arrest and Detention 
in Bengal 

“The Ticerov aad Govec^or-General of India 
has promulgated an Ordinance, widening the 
scope of the existing Bengal Critmoal Law 
;AJnendment Act, .with a view to enabling the 
local Government to arrest and detain, not oq*v 
persons concerned in committiog offences or about 
to commit tliem. but also those who are membere 
of terrorist associations or help such associations. 

“The penal provisions hf^ve also been widened 
bj* bringing the offences committed under the 
Ordinance within the meaning of the sections 
relating to waeing war against the King or 
harbouring the King’s enemies.” 

This js Ordinancp No. 9. There is a 
vicious circle. The future historian will 
have to determine to what extent terrorism 
was the cause of the “lawless laws,” given 
the name of Ordinances, ^nd to what extent 
the “'lawless laws” gave rise to terrorism. 

When the ordinary criminal law is 
^ administered, in the ordinary way, that is, 
when accused persons are tried in open 
court according to the ordinary processes 
of the law, conviction is not obtained in a 
considerable number of cases. Let us 
try to have some idea of the percentage of 
convictions. Those who are arrested and 
detained without trial, according to the 

^Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1930 and Ordinance 9 of 1931, are suspected 
of having committed, or aided and abetted, 
serious crimes If tried according to the 
ordinary law, persons acensed of such 

offences are usually committed to the sessions. 


So the latest annual Bengal Police Adrainis- 
tratioQ Report (for 1930) should be Consulted 
to find out tho percentage of convictions 
in sessions cases. This is given on page 22 
of the Report, as follows ; 

“The total number of persons tried Was 4.CG3. 
against 3.992, and 4S.9 per cent, against 496 in 
1929, were convicted. In 7 1 cases, against 78 in 
1929, Judges disagreed with the verdict of jurors 
and mado references to the High Court. Of these 
^ eaded is coarieths. 24 :n and 17 

were pending at the close of tho year.” 

So, though more than half the accused 
were acquitted, let us say that only 50 per 
cent of thft accused, in round numbers, were 
innocent It was stated some time ago that 
800 persons in round numbers were then in 
detention without trial m Bengal. And their 
number has recently increased The ' present 
number of detenus is not the fir^t batch. 
For a number of years hnodreds of men in 
Bengal have been arrested and deprived of 
their liberty for indefinite periods. So, 
altogether, many hundreds, exceeding perhaps 
a thousand or two, have been punished in this 
way. From what happens in sessions cases, as 
quoted above, one is warranted in asserting 
that at least half of the persons attested 
are innocent. We say “at leavt,” because 
in sessions cases the official prosecutors, 
knowing that the cases would be Subjected 
to open scrutiny by trained lawyers and 
the accused would be defended by such 
lawyers, take some care to send up cases 
for trial. But in the case of arrests and 
detentions without trial, there being no such 
fear of exposure of unwarranted prosecutions, 
no such caro is likely to be taken. Hence 
among detenus without trial, it i^ almost 
demonstrably true that the percentage of the 
ionoceot is most probably much higher than 
50. Thus we are driven to the couclnsion 
that for years in Bengal hundreds of innocent 
young men have been punished without 
trial. 

This is not the kind of thing which can 
produce that atmosphere which is destruc- 
tive of the terroristic spirit. 


The Condition of Detenus 

Almost every day one finds in the Indian- 
owned dailies of Bengal woeful accounts of 
the sad plight of many detenus as regards 
their health and supply of necessaries, and the 
helpless condition of some families whose 
sole bread-winners hare been taken away 
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witliout tiny or adequate provision boin;; 
made for tlio mnintonanco of tlie former. 
The tale of }juD;»er.?triJ.es is olso uneadinff. 


House SoarcfiBS without or with Arrests 
Some weehs a^o tliere was in Bonpal 
an epidemic of scaielie^ of houses irithout 
anytliing incriminating being found in moat 
of them and ’.without. any inmates of most of 
thorn being arrested. Subsequently . the 
proportion of arrests increased; and-now 
that Ordinance No. .0 his been added to the 
armoury of the Executive and tlie Police 
that proportion has increased still further. 


Official Hijli Enquiry Committee's Report 


‘Of the left > arm. It is undisputed also that the 
sontries and some of the constaulas who entered 
the compound after the alarm was given were 
armed with smooth l)ore Ifartmi-FIenry muskets 
wiili triangular bayonets, that tho«o who tired 
eoem to liavo , used ball and biieksliot i indis- 
criHiinafcly and , that some of (he /njunes on the 
detenus were guD.shot wounds, some were stabs 
such as n ■ bayonet might have caused and some 
br«l«es that might havo been due to blows from 
a “lathi” or the butt of a musket. ' , ■ ' ■ 


The Official Hijli Enquiry Committee’s 
Report does not give entire crcdeoce to 
the evidence of the detenus, not necessarily 
because of 'deliberate uotrulhfulness on 
their part iu all cases, but on accouoc of 
other ciroumstancos, some of which are 
mentioned in course of the discussion of 
the ovidenco. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee "the detenus were hy no means all 
non-violent.” The Report, however, nowhere 
states or suggests tliat any detenu’s violence 
was likely to be fatal to anybody. But in 
spite of this finding and in spRo of the 
committee finding some parts of the evidence 
of the detenus unioliable, with what justifica- 
tion we will * not now discuss, tliey have 
recorded this very damaging finding against 
the sepoys: 

We iuive recorded our flndiogs as to what took 
place in the evening of the 16th Septeinber. 
Having regard to our findings on the bne^tion of 
the alarm raised and also on the question whether 
the alarm was pre-arranged or not. wo hold that 
tho entry of the sepoys into the .OTrapound after 
the alarm had been given. \vas justified. But toere 
was, ID our opinion, no justification whatever for 
the indisenminato linng (some 29 rounds wt^ 
found to have been fired) of , the sepoys upo° tb® 
building' itself, resulting . m the death of .two of 
UiD deteans and the iullicnon of. injuries on several 
Shore There was no juslificatjon. either for some 
of the sepoys going into tho buiIdiD„ itself 
SiusiDg Saltfes of various kinds to some others 
of the detenus. _ - 

Among the facts ab'duf whicK accordiug to 
tho Committee, ;.‘there is no dispute.^ are the 
following: ' ‘ ‘ 

Twenty Fdetenusl altogetlier receive injuries, 
i „ ,V,- .n.tinoQ worn rtf n snvf>rP 


and in smno cases .the injuries ^ero of a Mvere 


nature -necessitafing 

detenu Babu Gobinda lada Dutt the 


The ('Committee’s indibtraent of ' the 
veracity .df the'sepoys is far more serious [ 
than the donbts .-they have cast on some 
parts of the i evidence on the detenus, as, 
for example, the following sentences ' in the 
Report will suffice to’ show: 

Sirajiil's stoiy 'of his bayonet having been 
soatcliod Awav frooii his rific seems to us to be 
extremely doubtful. . To begin with. Sirajul made 
no meotion of this fact to Mr. Baker. Tiien the 
baronet which Sirajul had attached to liis musket 
could not bo wrenched olf. Anyone who took it 
o£f would h-ivc to kooH’ th>* way in which it h-is 
to be turned before it can be removed. 

As regards what actually took place after the 
constables had gono in through the inner gate, 
the story which the sepoys gave us will not in 
our opinion bear a moment’s scrutiny. 

Among t))B dis'Tedjt.'ibJo arrangementj 
which made such a criminal outrage possible, 
the Committee mention the following : 

The Uiili Detention Camp is a pretty big place, .. 
the number of deteDu« detained there being 
between 170 and ISO. Tliere is a Commandant . 
and also an Assistant Commandant But both of 
ttiem live at a distance of about tliree-qiurtere 
of a mile from the camp itself. Inspector Marshall 
who IS in immediate charge of tiie guard, has 
his residence at Ie.ist three-quarters of a mile 
further off, and at night time there remains no 
one but the guard constables m charge of llavitdars 
to look after the ''amp. ' The Commandant the 
Assistant Cammandaat and Inspector jiaishall ' 
are no doubt in telephonic connection with the 
guard. But important orders, such as orders to 
open fire, cannot ordinarily be given by an > officer ^ 
on the telephone and unless the officer secs for 
himset' what the situation re.illr is. From (he 
distaooo where tho Commandant, the Assistant 
Cooimaadant and Inspector MarshaJJ live one 
cannot ordinarily come to the camp in, less , 
than four or five minutes. On that particular 
night the Assistant Commandant, Itai Sahib 
Anath Bandliu Chakravarti, was lying ill at his 
bouso and tliere wa'' no i one acting for him at 
the time- Tho fact tliat there w.as no responsible . 
officer 'present on tho spot w.as, in our opinion, 
indirecHyi responsible for tho most deplorable 
and tragic affair that took place on the ' night of > 
tho 16th September la«t. ^ 

Tho Committee would have been guilty ■ 
of ‘ culpable leniency even if -their report 
implied only mild censurolof tho, high officers. 

■ Rut there is do blame at all (thrown on them 
cither directly, or by implication. On 
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the contrary, there seems to be an indirect 
attempt at justifying their conduct 

"We appreciate the CoEnmittee’a uoeqnivo- 
cal and clear finding that there was no 
jostificatioQ .whatever for the firing. Bat 
they ought to have discussed how one of the 
sentries came to think that the bntUend 
of a musket, being Government properly, 
was more valuable than the lives of 
the detenus and how all the sentries came 
to think that the detenus could be shot 
dov?n and bayonetted with impunity, if, as the 
Committee think, the shooting was not a pre- 
arranged affair and the high Europeau officials 
had nothing to do with at. We are not 
quite satisfied with all tbearguments contained 
in the Report to disprove the allegation of 
pre- arrangement. 

Kr. Baker’s complete innocence was 
perhaps a foregone conclusion, as even before 
the conclusion of the Committee’s enquiry he 
was given leave to go home. The public will 
wait to see whether all others concerned, 
high or low, will be similarly punished. 


Falsity of some Government Communiques 

Though we have pointed out a few defects 
in the report of the official Hijli enquiry 
committee, it is certainty entitled to praise 
in certain other respects, as will have been clear 
from the greater part of our previous note. 
It also contains material for convincing one 
of the falsity of official communiques on the 
Hijli outrages. 

The Bengal Goveroraont’s corarauoique of 
the 17th September contained the following 
passage : 

Shortly after O.r. si. on Wednesday the J6lh 
September determined attacks were made on four 
sentries hv bands of detenus of Hi}h Detention 
Camp. Hidnaporc. One sentry had the bayonet 
pulled off his musket by his assailants and another 
seatrj' was witli difficulty saved by the timely 
approach of a patrol. The position of the sentries 
was undoubtedly crave and fire was opened to 
extrictato them and restore control of the Camp. 

One finds from a perusal of the Com- 
mittee’s report that all the statements 
contained in the above passage are false. 
The evidence of Commandant Baker, i. c. a, 
before the Committee shows how these 
incorrect statements came to be made. He 
admitted having written a letter to detenu 
Bibbuti Babu in which he told him : 

You do me an injustice when yovi say that the 
first communique issued by the Government was 
mine. As a matter of fact, it was drawn up by 


the Deputy Secretary, Political Department, based 
on the version of the constables only. 

As it was rather surprising that in I. C. S- 
ridden India an I. C. S, officer should prefer 
“aative” constables’ version to that of a brother 
r. C. S. officer, Mr Nisith Sen, Counsel for 
the detenus, asked Mr. Baker : 

“Do you mean to suggest that, although you 
are the man on the spot, your ^version of the 
incident was not taken into consideration before 
issuing the communique ?” 

To this Mr, Baker’s reply was, “No, it 
was not taken.” 

The Bengal Government's communique of 
the 21st September contained the following 
contradiction : 

The statements which have appeared in tlie 
Press to the effect that indiscriminate firing and 
assaults on unarmed and peaceful detenus took 
place inside the main building are untrue. 

This official contradiction is found to be 
itself absolutely without foundation when one 
reads the following passage, already quoted 
above, in the official committee’s report : 

There was, in our opinion, no iustiflcation 
whatever for the indiscriminate firing (some 20 
rounds were found to Jiave been fired) of the sepoys 
upon the butiding itself, resulting m the death of 
two of the detenus and the infliction of injuries on 
several others. There was no justification either 
loi some of the sepoys going into the building 
itself and oausiog casualties of various kinds to 
some others of the detenus. 

The Goveroment communique of the 21st 
September from which wo have quoted a 
sentence above included some “facts” said to 
have been ascertained fay the District 
Magistrate by investigation on the spot. The 
“facts” Were ; 

Investigation goes to show that few if any 
serious injuries were inflicted on the detenus 
outside the main building. The gun-shot cases 
appear to have occurred among persons who were 
standing in the verandahs overlooking the affray, 
the fire of the constables betas towards the asata 
budding. There )s nothing to indicate that any of 
the guards entered the building or that fire was 
speafically aimed at persons on the verandahs. 

But the official committee say in their 
report : 

On a consideration of the evidence as we have 
before U3 we are clearly of opinion that some of 
the sepoys did not go into the building and wore 
responsible for some casualties that took place in 
the eastern portion thereof. 


The Anglo-Indian Press and Hijf/ 

■We believe the facts given above are 
sufficient proof that there was a deliberate 
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attempt on tho part of some of tho officials 
at any rate to suppress tlio truth about Hijll, 
and but for tho determined stand taken by 
tno Indian public and Press tliis attempt 
would certainly Iiave succeeded. 

That tho Indian section of tho Press has 
not had tho co-operation or tho sympathy of 
the European Press and public in this 
championship of truth and fairness, is not 
tho most amazing part of the story. The 
Indian Press has, on the contrary, been 
subjected for its jiains to gross and scmrilons 
attacks on their part. When after the 
issue of what has been demonstrated by the 
judicial enquiry to be an extremely unreliable 
>ersioa of the happenings at Ilijli, tho Indian 
section of tho Press still -dared to publish 
reports about the incident, the Engliskittan, 
confident of the discriminatory application of 
repressive laws in India, did not hesitate to call 
fir drastic curtailment of the liberties of the 
Indian press: 

Additional proof, it wiote. of the urgent ne^of 
p'lwets for the better control of the Pffss has bwo 
Minplied by the scindalous reports of thedeplorable 
alYiir at Hijli detention, carap P«b]tsh^ by 
•Congress newspapers and .tlicir comments the^n- 
Tho omcial fOHimi/niii/o issued tho day after the 
Oi5curr0i<e made it clear tliat shooting loUoweu 
dJtormined atwfts on toar 

that tlio poMtioa of the sentucs 
uacloiibtedly grave, and that firo 
extrioiio tnem and restore Motrolof tkownip. iq® 
ri'vi«ed version of tho incident as Pl*hli«Ued in 

loKsdves -voondod bj- to cl,,.and 

s ‘fcf '’'■'bfoodA'sss^; 

Sesrihed tv ”.hS 

and^ the 'Government commtmtqite 
^ 'thsmissS’ ^ coitaininj:, -nothing which a man 

of reprisals and of s niraarj o,.vcmment are 
?r°opi'rcd to o IIW It" etH" Troso of Itegal? 

Olympians 


The Royalists 

No less unequivocal was the position 
taken up by some of tho European political 
organizations in Calcutta. We have referred 
to an inflammatory handbill issued by the 
“Royalists” of Calcutta. That, however, was 
not the first exercise in silliness of that 
romantically inclined body. Before coming 
on tho stage with that flaunting appeal 
(wo do not recall whether we have mentioned 
that the handbill is printed on scarlet 
paper), it bad already written two 
excited and. strangely enough, crass letters 
to tho Calcutta Slatcsman on tho Hijll 
incident The correspondence columns of tlie 
Statesman serve the same useful purpose of a 
safety valve for super-heated Enropean opinion 
in India as those of the Times do for the 
disgruntled ones In England Naturally, one 
doesnotlook for much sense there. Yet excited 
people are not usually uninteresting. Tnat 
is. however, more than wo can say for the 
Committees “B” and "C” of the Royalists, 
who wrote the letters to the Statesman. 

Who are tho Royalists our readers will! 
perhaps a«k that we should take so much 
Dotico of them ? We are sure we know no 
more about them than do our interlocutors. 
But we liave lieard that there are among 
them some triple blues from Oxford 
who have not considered themselves too 
good for Clivo Street. Wo cannot tell 
whether there is any truth in this report. 
Bat we should not bo surprised if it were 
true. The Royalists have the authentic ring- 
of King Charles’s raon, only recast in a. 
commercial mould for a commercial ago. 
And by their goings-on they seem determined 
to prove , that in India, as well as in- 
England, Oxford ought to be the last refuge- 
of Tost causes. 


Our First Comments on Hijli 

Before we have done with Hijli, wtr 
should like to observo incidentally that tho 
findings of the Government Committee tally 
in many respects with the conclusions put 
forward by us in last month’s Notes. In 
them, wo pointed out the extreme impro- 
bability of the story of snatching away the 
bayonet and concluded tliat tho happenings 
were inexplicable on the facts given by 
Government We find that on both these 
points the oflicial enquiry boars out our 
contentions, It also substantiates the 
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hypothesis we had tentatively put forward as 
a possible explanation of the events. \V© had 
said : 

From the point of view of the Government, 
the detenus are not easy people to deal with, 
and the police are very unpopular everywhere. 
The wholesale white-washing of the police by 
the Government has not convinced people, betause 
it is done as a matter of course. If the police are 
insulted and liated outside the camp, they must 
be much more hated and insulted inside it Now, 
supposin" the police have been listeaiogr everj' 
day to a stream of abuse and insult from the 
detenus, their tempers must have been roused. 
Now it is possible that the detenus made some 
remark lo the sentry which aroused him and he 
therefore called out the euard._ and then events 
ocoHJTcd l>efore anyone oouJd pain controJ. .Alter- 
natively the police may have be#‘n waiting for 
an opportunity for getting even with the detenus 
and took (he chance which seemed to offer itself. 
This would exp'ain their eagerness to open fire. 
No reasonable person will dispute that tin's is a 
possible explana ion, and if it is true, the Govern- 
ment would pain nothiop by pretendiop that there 
has been no blunder. Tlie more the Goveroment 
does this and tries to explain away matters, the 
more will one remember the old proverb, “qui 
s’excuse, s’accuse.” 

The Commission’s conclusions with regard 
to the general trend of events ate on the 
same line.?, thongli thev are not expressed 
in the same words. TVe do not share the 
conclusions of the Commission in respect 
of the responsibility of the higher authorities 
in the camp and in spite of the official 
enquiry, we do not perhaps yet know tbo 
whole truth about the iocident. Bat so far 
as it goes, we believe that the report gives a 
not improbable .account of what really 
happened at HijU, 

Congress Working Committee on Hijii 
and Chittagang Atrocities 
Better late than never. At its recent 
meeting the Congress Working Committee bas 
passed a proper resolution on the Chittagang 
and Hijii atrocities. 

■\Yhea Sardar Patel said some time ago 
that nothing was done till then because the 
Congress authorities in Bengal had not given 
him information about those terrible events 
(though the Bombay and other dailies mnstbave 
published news relating thereto), his words 
sounded like many replies of the Secretary 
of State for India in Parliament that “he had 
no official information.” 

Mr. Kishori Lai Ghosh’s Application 
5lr. Kishori Lai Ghosh, m. a., b. r., of the 
Amrifa Baxar Pairila editorial staff, who is 


one of the gentlemen undergoing trial at 
Sleerut for 26 months has applied to the 
proper authority for permission to contribute 
to the Press as a journalist, as be requires 
at least Rs. 250 per mensem to maintain 
biniseif and family. Considering tbe length 
of the trial, this is an entirely reasonaole 
request. 


Big Boon to India—Dyarchy at the Centre 
lYhen some days ago Sir Samuel Hoars 
said that British troops would not take 
orders from Indian officers (They used to 
before the Hutiny. — Editor, J/oefern Rei-ieio\ 
and that it was tbe British authorities in 
Britain who wonld determine the number of 
the British troops to be reduced or kept in 
India, and other similar things, be only 

confirmed Indian anticipations His speech 
at tbe Federal Structure Sub-committee’s 
meeting on tbe 2Stb October supplies further 
confirmation of Indian anticipations of the 
futility of tbe so-called Bound Table Confer- 
ence. One bas only to read the following 
cable dated London, October 28, to find that 
the British Governraet are going to give us 
the big boon of Dyarchy at the centre : 

A request to Government to indicate its policy 
with regard to Central responsibUitv was made 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at this morning's 
meenog of the Federal Structure Snb-comtnitfeo. 

He said that now that Britain had Nanonal 
Government he was entitled to expert that it 
would have a national and broad outlook on this 
question. Time bad come for Governmeot to give 
the lead. Indians liad frankly disclosed their view's. 
Whether they agreed or not among themselves, 
they should receive a satisfacton' response from 
Government this week or next. Sir Tej remwked 
that he admired Mr. Gandhi for observing Ins 
weekly sileuce, but did not admire Government for 
keepmp silence everj' day of the week. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replying, remarked that Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru seemed to think that Govern- 
roent were under a perpeiual vow of silence and 
were foUowing 3Ir Gandlu’s example so sympathe- 
tically that thej' were silent every day. Sir 
Samuel assured the Comoiittee that Government 
had undertaken no such obligation and so the 
implied criticism was not altogether lustified. Sir 
Samuel accepted that some time or other Govern- 
ment would have to state their views, but to ask 
them to do so in the course of nest two or three 
days when the new Government was scarcely 
formed and when the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee itself had not even reacJirf the question 
of Central responsibility was making rather an 
extreme demand. If Government tried to do so 
to-day feey would be out of order and moreover 
the opportunity had nrtnnsen. 

Sir Samuel expressed (he opinion that many 
mattein could be best settled in the actual working 
of the constitution^ and referring to the bigger 
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fiucfition of (listindion l»clwPon reprosontativM 
of Crown MibjootR An<l other Jlmistcrs (wliich lUo 
Fcdemi ytructnro Sub-cominiftco liad been diRciiss- 
ins:), expressed tlio view that it would bo better 
in tho transitional period frankly to rceosni/e iho 
cxistense of tho distinction, llq pointcil out 
that the roprescntotivcR of tho Crown subjects 
would bo under tho directions of thf, uoveraor- 
Ocnci'al. whoroflR tho Ministers vould bo advisinB 
him. Tlial constituted a yerv difimto distmctiop. 
llo pimcesfed tlmt it would bo better to kwp facts 
in mind than ttlo's over them and. make it appc.ir 
that folledivo reRponsibility existed when such 
was not tlio fact.— “Reuter.” 

According to a Free Press Bearn Service 
niessapc, dated London, October 28, 
Consideral.l.' imrortanep h nUached Ij 'he 
m.ado hy Sir Samuel IIo.nre .at the 
Structuro^Commlttce iri reply to Sir Tej 
Sapru’s charero al>out tho -“I- 

ment. Tho speech is retrarded .as indicat ye of . 

(1) That the Government would oullme their 
attitude on the hroad issues next week. 

(2) That tho Onvernor-Oencrol and 
Ulinibtcn m clmrse ol tlis Armv lorOT 

etc. will lie wholly unamenable to the control 

“'’ra'Tw'nrSri, the vital i5.nes a, to 
whether the Cabinet is to roriffii on the «dvcr$o 
vote of a bare or substantial majoiity m the 

WffiW 

“'IGo TrIGS 

't''^Sh«fo3SeS'. “GSfireG? TZS?! 

JS^otXiarGr ffi‘e””?ottG."’streaam of the 

'^“‘rT'the Note in this issue on 
■O . the British Empire, written on 

5“ orn? oXber it was in cftect anticipated 
1 ‘“t^lhe MlWi imperialists wanted to epn- 
ll'nl to S India through tho minorities 
and the Princes. _ 

Belief of Distress Caused by Floods in Bengal 
We invite the attention 

Prof. engoged in adminis- 

istne. He IS "0'”? ®,re in distress 

-s- jV^h^S^Gf.STstrb; 

'rtirer1inM‘atGr:ext year, the pnhlic 


should continue to give what they can. Thcio 
aro different relief organizations, and givers 
will naturally send their help to those which 
they consider most trustworthy and efficient, 
iir. liUhiri and some other gentlemen are 
working on behalf of the Bengal Provincial 
Ilindu Sablia relief committee. Though it is 
an organization of Hindus, which almost 
all the other relief organiz-ationsalso in Bengal 
practically are. relief is given at its centres 
to Hindu and Jloslem alike. Those who may 
like to help tho Ilindu Sabha relief committee, 
of which the editor of this Review is the 
chairman, should send their contributions to 
its treasurer, whose address is given below : 

Babu Sanat Kumar Roy Chaudhuri. 

Treasurer, Hindu Sabha Relief Committee, 
9, Williams Lane, 
Sealdah, Calcutta. 


Edison 

Thomas Alva Edison, the famous American 
iovculor. whoso death was announced last 
raontli. was born on the IJth February, 1847 
at Milan. Ohio. U. S. A. His father was of 
Dutch, and bis mother of Scottish descent 
The latter having been a teacher, gave him 
what schooling ho received At tbe oge of 
twelve be began life as a newsboy. His 
subsequent eminence ns a scientist and 
inventor was due entirely to his genins and 
industry. The number of his patents runs 
into thousands. He lived and died a worker. 


Agitation against the Maharaja of Kashmir 
Like the people of other Indian States 
generally, the people of Kashmir, professing 
different religions, have their grievances. The 
approved method of obtaining redress of 
these grievances is for the people of different 
faiths to make joint non-violent eflorts in tbe 
cause of reform. As Kashmir has a Hindu 
ruler with Musalroans as the majority of his 
subjects, so Hyderabad has a Jlusalman ruler 
with Hindus as the majority of his subjects. 
Recently, the Jfusalmans and Hindus of 
Hyderabad combined to hold a conference to 
make known their grievances and desires. 
The people of Kaslimir ought to have done 
the same thing and followed it up with 
persistent joint endeavours. Instead of this, 
there has been for months past, a^violent 
agitation against tbe Maharaja of Kashmir, 
fomented and directed from outside that State, 
under the auspices of a Jloslera orgauization 
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calling itself the Kashmir Reform Society, 
helped by Anglo-Indian newspapers. There have 
been sanguinary riots in that State in conse- 
quence. The Sraharaja has been subjected to 
a campaign of lies He has thronghout acted 
with great forbearance and statesmanship, 
and has introduced many reforms, before, 
during and after the anti-Kashmir agitation. 
He could have been firm also, but for the 
unholy alliance between the communahst 
Jloslems outside Kashmir aud the Anglo- 
Indians. It is surmised that some Anglo-Indian 
officials are also interested in this agitation, 
as the Princes’ Protection Act could and 
should have been set in motion, but has not 
In fact the Anglo-Indian papers wanted 
that some of their kindred should get fat 
jobs in Kashmir. That object has been 
partly gained Even in the last century, it 
was discovered that Kashmir could be made 
a white man’s land. 

As soon as or even before one agitation 
against Kashmir dies down, another is set on 
foot. Some of the latest Moslem demands 
are extremely {unreasonable and bear a 
family resemblance to some demands made 
by comrounalist Moslems in British India. 
For example, the establishment of schools 
specially tar the benefit of Masalraans, giving 
of foreign-study scholarships specially to 
Musalmans, 

“communal apportionment of High Court 
judgeships, and the demand that in state employ- 
ment a Sluslitn matriculate should be preierrM to 
a Hindu B.A. The interests of the British Indian 
Muslim agitators are sought to he safeguarded by 
the demand that if no Kashmir Muslim is available 
for a job, a Muslim from outside might be im- 
ported.” 

Destructive Floods in Champaran and 
Vizagapatam 

Recently there have been devastating 
floods in Champaran (Bihar) and in the 
Vizagapatam district in Andhradesha. ITe 
extend onr sincere sympathy to the suflerers. 


U. P. Agrarian Situation 


The latest developments in the H. P. 
agrarian situation can be understood from 
the telegrams printed below. 


Jfevr Delhi, Ocf. 29. 

Tlie following is tiie text of the resolntion. 
adopted by the Congress ‘Working. Cfemmittee 

regarding the agrarian situation in Aiahabad 

district: , , 

"This Committee has considered the sfafements 

of the presidents of the United Provinces Pnmo- 
cial Congress Committee and Ailahabaa iJistnet 


Congress Committee, asking for permission to offer 
Mty^alia agnipst the present agranan policy of 
the United Provinces Government and in particular 
the oppressive collection of rent and revenue at 
a time when the agriculturists of the United Pro- 
vinces have been subjected to a great deal of hard- 
ship and oppression, particularly in the coui-se of 
the past five months, aud they have now to faco a 
crave crisis. The Committee feels that it is the 
duty of the Congress to assist them in every 
possible way in removing the economic hardships 
thev suffer from. 

In the opinion of the Committee, however, the 
question of defensive action should first be consider- 
ed by the Provincial Congress Committee. The 
Committee, therefore, refers the application to the 
United Provinces Congress Committee and m the 
event of the Provincial Congress Committee being 
of opinion tliat it is a fit case for defensive satya- 
gralw on the part of the asricnltunsts in terms of 
the Simla agreement, dated the 27ih August, the 
Committee authorizes the president of the Indian 
National Congress to consider the application and 
give such decision on it as he may consider 
necessary.”— "Associated Press.” 

Associ-ated Press of India 

Luclinow. Oct. 30- 

The Council of United Provincial Congress 
Committee will meet to-inorrow and discuss the 
desirability or otherwise of starting a co-r?nt 
catnp.ilga in certain district, of U. P. This (luestion 
will also be referred to the Provincial, Congress 
Committee, which will meet on Sunday. Chances 
are remote that a definite decision wilt be arrived 
at either to-morrow or the day after. 

As at present arranged Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru 
will meet certain revenue officials at Allahabad oa 
the 3rd November and it is not likely that the 
Provincial Congress Committee will commit itself to 
any definite line of action until Ihe Allahabad 
meeting is over. 


Constitution of an Orissa Province 
We have all along supported the demand 
of oar Oriya brethren that there should be 
a separate Orissa province. We are glad a 
aon-partisan committee has been appointed 
to report on the subject. To help the 
committee some gentlemen have been 
Dominated from the provinces from which 
Oriya-speaking parts have been suggested 
to be taken for the formation of the Orissa 
province. But no one has been chosen from 
Bengal, though the Oriyas have suggested 
that sooth Midnapur should form part of 
Orissa. This ignoring of Bengal is not 
surprising, bnt it is wrong all the same— and 
significant, too. 

Unification of Bengali-speaking Areas 
When new provinces are being proposed 
to be constituted on linguistic bases and 
provincial boundaries readjusted, it is but 
jnst that all Bengali-speaking areas should 
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1)0 re-united with Bengal and that tho 
southern part of ilidnapur should ^ not be 
cut off from Bengal against tho wishes of 
its inhabitants. Sylhet, Cachar and Gualpara 
in Assam, and Manbhum and other Beng.ili- 
speaking areas - in Chota-Nagpur and Bihar 
should again form part of Bengal. 


Consecration of a New Vitiara at Sarnath 
It is a matter for rejoicing that 
eight centuries the sacred site where Buddha 
preached his first discourse, 

Tsipatana, is going to hare a new 
Tihara. It became consecrated ground JoOO 
years ago. A ruthless invader devastated 
it 800 years ago. The chamber in which 
Buddha resided in this place was known as 
the “GandhaVuti” or “perfumed chamber. 
The new Yihara has been named Midagandha- 
htti Vihara after it. The persevering labours 
and entlmsinsra of tlie ^ enerable Sn 
Devaraitta Dlmrraapala have been 
with success mainly owing to the 
of the late Mary Elizabeth Foster. 
of most countries have contributed to the 
erection ol tbe niiam and tbe Oovernment 
of India have rendered 
It will be consecrated on the 
month, and the celebrations 
three days. Buddhists rvill ^fjsrcf'i'e from 
mauy parts of the world. It is hoped that 
Sarnath will henceforth 

countless years a centre of attraction lot men 
sinH women of all races . 

Mr. Broughton of the London Mrta 

Bodhi Society has 7'“”*"''''’ to 

■ffe hove nothing to B.ay 

particularly as we do o 

.lapnnese artists h.ive been given 

Sion. Some Japanese with 

lif way tasifwS 

■orrSSofhor’n in indm and - c-p^t™ 

Indian artists are availaWe forjr^ 

xlgn^sitned irer. lar-off I^ondon to decorate 


tbe walls of tho new India Office. Their 
work lias given general satisfaction npd has 
earned tho commendation of so high an 
authority as Principal Sir William Rothenstein 
of the College of Arts. South Kensington. 
There are other competent artists at 
Saatiniketan. We arc not thinking at all 
of who will get the money by doing 
the wort. What hurts ns is that people 
from abroad (and even Indians) visiting the 
Y/I/ara will in future carry away the wrong 
impression that India had no artists, hence 
Japanese artists had to be imported. 

Panjab Nationalist Muslim Conference 
A commendable resolution was adopted 
at the Panjab Nationalist Muslim Conference 
declaring the determination of tbe Nationalist 
Muslims to achieve complete independence 
and accept no constitution which would not 
give control over army, finance and foreign 
relations and fiscal and economic policy of 
India. Tbe conference also supported joint 
electorates. Tbe other proposals supported 
by the Conference are substantially the sanae 
as those on which commaoalist Musalmans 
take their stand. 

Dr. Annie Besant's Birthday 
\re congratnlote Dr. Annie Besant on her 
completing the 84tli year of her life last 
month. Hers has been a life of great and 
varied public activity for more than half a 
ceotury. She has been distinguished through- 
out for her oratory, intellectual vigour, orga- 
nizing capacity, idealism, personal magnetism, 
and cour.igo and power to offer battlo 
for the cause she loves. She has been a 
great educational and political worker in 
India and has done much to promote and 
make known and respected Indian ide.ils, 
according to her lights, in India and abro.id. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Patie'nt Sojourn in England 
It has been asked, perhaps rather impa- 
tiently, why Mahatma Gandhi continues to 
stay iu England when it is plain tho R. T. C. 
cannot bring freedom to India. 

Before ho started, we anticipated the 
futility of tho R. T. C. and yet supported 
Ids going to London on other grounds. 

Ills stay in England has not been useless. 
It has given him a platform from which 
India and ho can bo heard all over tho world. 
Sloreover, tho British people directly and 
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olher WesterQ peoples indirectly have notv 
coniQ to know that it is not ancient India 
alone which produced men but modern India 
also contiunes to do so— men who can stand 
up to any other specimens of humanity. 
Of course, this, though pre-eminently due to 
JTahatma Gandhi's visit, is also due to the 
presence in England of some other distingui- 
shed Indians. 


Indian Military College Committee’s Report 

The Indian ililitary College Committee’s 
Eeport has not bad a good press, perhaps 
because of pre-occupation with the R. T. C. 
and, in Bengal, with the official measures 
and acts of repression. Probably also people 
are not interested in a scheme for 
“lodianizing” the Indian array, goedoess 
knows in how many decades, generations or 
centuries. 

Kevertheless the Report deserves to be 
read, if only to know how Indians were 
proposed to be duped. For th.it object the 
separate minutes of some of tho members 
should receive particular aUentlon, specially 
those of Dr. B. S. Koooje and of Str P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and ilajor-Ueneral Rao 
Raja Ganpat Rao Ragbuoatb Rajwade. 

Dr. Jloooje calls “the artificial distinction 
of martial and non-martial classes” a 
“myth,” and quotes authority for this view. 
As Bengalis are officially considered the 
least fit for the army, he specially controverts 
that view/ The whole paragr.iph in which 
he does it should be read (pp. 51-52). It 
concludes thus ; 

'Tn short, if honourable openings for the 
fervour of patriotism can be devised. Bengali 
intellect will not fail to make its mark particularly 
in the scientidc departments of the Army, wljife 
taking their due share on the battlefields along 
with officers of other classes of Indians.” 


The futility and mockery of annually 
training only 60 Indians for officersbip in 
the Array will be obvious from some figures 
given by Dr. iloonje. He writes ; 


The figures supplied to us in this Coimmttee 
are as follows ; — 

(al 120 annual total wastage. . , , 

(6) 3.200 total number of officers with King’s 
Commissions in the Indian Armv. 

As against the figure of 120 for annual wastage^ 
I quote below the opinion of Colonel Browmrjgg, 
Depnty Director of Staff Duties,, Offi^ 
London, who expressed the opinion as Ihe 
representative of the \Var Office, London : 

“In conclusion Colonel Brownngg^ coniirmea 
the Sub-Committee’s view . that ISO was an 
-approximately accurate estimate of the annual 


wastage among officers serving with Indian 

units.” 

(Sheen Committee’s Report, Volume ITo. 1, p. dl.) 

Noflr, against the figure of 3,200 which, we are 
told in this Committee, represents the total number 
of officers holding King’s Coramissious in the 
Indian Array, 1 have to mention three different 
figures— one of 3,141 as given in the Report of 
ihe Defence Sub-Committee, p. 83 ; the second of 
3.600 given by the Skeen Committee and the 
third of 6B64 mentioned by the Shea Committee, 
as wilt be evident from the following quotation 
from the Report of the Shea Committee, p. 14, 
p.aragraph 4 

"The Committee direct attention to the fact— 
vide Appendix 1 fC) of their main report— that 
Ihe grand total of King’s Commissions to be granted 
completely to Indianise the Armv in 42 years 
ton recoosideration reduced to .30 years) would 
be C.864.” 

Now, the question is— which is the correct figure 
3.141. as given in the Report of the Defence Sub- 
committee: 3.200 as given to us in this Committee; 
or 3.600. as given hr the Skeen Committee ; or 
6.S64. given by the Shea Committee ? 


Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer and General 
Rajwade write in their ^linute with reference 
to the Simon Commission’s remarks on 
martial and non-martial classes ; 


The fact that the Simon Commission have endorsed 
this tlieory of the Military Authorities furnishes 
no pro d of Its correctness. Internal evidence 
shows that their remarks are an uncritical reproduc- 
tioQ of some official memorandum. The soundness 
of this theory of martial and non-martial classes 
has been the subiect of an elaborate and Cfitical 
stady by Mr. Nimd C, Chaudhuri, who hM 
contilbated a series of very able and illuminating 
articles to the Modern listiew (See the numbers 
for July and September 1930. January and February 
J931.) It would be useful to give a .summary of 
the facts gathered from an impartial study of 
the history of recruitment of the British Indian 
.\rray. 


The New India Assurance Co., Ltd. 

We have received a copy of the Balance 
Sheet of the above Company and note with 
pleasure its sound position and remarkable 
progress. It is the largest of all Indian 
Composite lositrance Companies and has on 
its Beard of Directors raen of world-wide 
bosiaess reputation like Sir Lalubhai 
Samaldas, kt., c.le. ; The Hon'ble Sir Pheroze 
Sethna, kt., ojj.e.*, S. N. Pochkbanwala. E'^qr. ; 
Ainbalal Sarabhai.Esqr ; Sir ChunilalV. ilehta 
K. c. s. 1 , and others. 

The Company .at first did not do any 
life insurance work bnt engaged solely in 
fire, marine and other general insurance 
work. In 1929, however, the New India 
Assurance Company started ils life depart- 
ment and established a record during the 
two years that hare passed since that time. 
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Oomparod to any oi the ' British Companies 
worlvio" in India, Kerr India shows a 
position which is 100 per cent stronser. 

During the year under rotiew the 
Company shows a fali in expenses and 
losses and an all-round increase in Reserves. 
The Life Dep.irlment has made a mark by 
completing Es, 71,03.600 worth of hnsmess 
in its second year of existence. This is a 
record, as no Indian Company has so far 
been able to do this. The Life Fund 
taoreased from Rs. 31,407 in the first year 
to Rs 1,28.050 in the second year. 

Among the General Branches of the 
Company the Calcutta Branch has done 
exceedingly good wort, being credi ed with 
L of the* entire business of the Life 

’’'*\vX“pe the Company will "lake every 

"^”'ress%o’'Hnt "?er; 0007“ may v^e tor 
taonr with ' the greatest Insttrance 
Institutions of the wojld. 

Case Against Separation of Burma 

The Bevorend_Bhikkliu Otlama of Biwnm 


■Why should it ? People are not surprised 
when things happen exactly as pre-arranged. 

Gandhiji’s Prophecy Turns True in Advance 1 , 
At a reception by the Indian Students’ 
Union, Gandhiji is reported to have said : 

SLinifestations of goodwill by the pMple in 
Eoclaad liad convinced him that the EosUsh peaple 
would never asain tolerate repression m India. 

How true Hahatmaji’s anticipations are 
may be judged hy the recent history of 
Bengal, both before and after he uttered 
these words on the 13th October last. 

Punishment to Precede Trial 
Id the course of the press legislation 
debate in the Assembly Sir C. P. Raraaswamy 
Iyer, the officiating Law Hember, was 
reported to have observed : 

“The amendment proposed to judicialise initial 
oroceedinss. wliicli xna^u as m a summons case, 
retard sp^r actions But once speedr action 
ensured, * the provisions of the Biil. taken together, 
converted the High Court for the purpose 
ot scrutiny ot proceodirurs >nto a trial court. 

This in plain language moans that 


Reverend Bhil-khu Ottama of Burma pj^in language moans that 

b„broiideast a powerful and punisliinont should precede Inal. Or as 

nffainst the separation of Burma from homely Hindi adage goes, ^ Ag6 l.Uh 

plea a^l ^ p,„„pblet entitled b.M,’’ “administer the kick Brat. 

lndia._in Senaration of Burma words- part of the bnsincss 


Brat. 

may 


’”‘"31,“ .cainst the Separation of Burma 
the "0“” ‘ °Swn that Burma's 

from India, fte 

connection with In , traditions 

and that '''“■”“'Si"by the Indian contact 
by aS- otlier single factor. We 
more than by TO 

pre convinced hat 1US.WU 

comrade of 1 j p„h,m that 

Burma. Abb I p,e „f Burma arc 
the mass 01 >10 e separated 

sgainst the separalm^ . y_^^ , 

politically. ^^“{'°dia'’''be mistresses in their ,”'‘“{,"o''°{!ri!°sh'' CoMn'°at“in‘lblnibilre 

^‘w„to™ebMds flmt audti™ '‘'TliTO^Sbof^i 

?n flic best position to ]U g . . i^fermin Communi'^t Opposition, ihe 

%“r‘lu,d.ad 

lira? frU the first line -which was adopted, 

pamphlet orj Qourangn Ptess, <1-1 Elv^tpin’s IV,otfst 

is printed at ^ , ^tta. -Many famous persons of OCTcnmy. among them 

Mirnapur Street Caic^ 

...rfdMiWunl Gutrffr has told VmSW the fcas, 

its Kade'i"«'"‘. *'fi„’'S^d'!in''ocras-mned“no X!S'” »«"o-Slora"ir^^^^ “<1 

1 .ifiliberations m countnes. 


me Mwiu* ' 

follow afterwards. 

Einstein and others demand M. N Roy’s Release 
The Bombay CAronWe of the 22nd October 
last publisbcd the following letter from a 
Berlin correspondent: 

A largo poUie mass mcotins w-as called ,m 
llaSburs nider the anspicos of the Communist 
I'JrtV ot Germany which voted unaoimmislr m 
fwoiir ot a leaolntion aeamst the arrest of It A. 
!Wv. The resolntioti .toot bio form .Jf, » 


“^Sdelibemtes 
surprise m Simla. 


— t% TT Tl.a ay Tirr PRAHASI PRESS 

rmSTED “oJcnusn^m^^DAl^arjim^^ 




By Panchanan Kai 


the review 

COMPLETES ITS TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 

B y the grace of God. Ue Modem Review completes the 
I twenty-fifth year of its existence with the publication of its 
oresent (December. 1931) issue. 

On this occasion I wish to express my heartfelt gratitude to all 
mv hterary and artistic contributors. If the iournal has been able 
' .1 nv service to the public during the last quarter of a 
to render any J j^endly assistance. I also 

century. It s received from its subscribers and 

gratefully Risers. Suggestions and words of 

other % fellow' ournallsts and other 

appreciation and giee„ me much help and 

persons, kno™ corrected me have been friends 

encouragement be falling in my duty it I did not also 

in deed no less. -resent assistants of all ranks in the 

thank all my former a departments. The magazine has 

editorial, to the presses which printed it during 

■ r gr^at "p'a'^ft ~e an^d to the photo-engravers who 

’''7mrp”eArpft!°i^h£ that I am more conscious than 

ho^v else of KS defects and shortcomings, which I regret, and of 
anybody else ot its commission, which I regret no less, 

my own faul f Nevertheless. I 

““l, nermUfed to hope that, with the help of all those who have 
n frierdTy to the journal and whose continued friendliness I wish 
to bespeak Ld with the assistance of my young juniors on the staff 
m ; b^ able not only to prevent any falling of in the standard of 
■ thTmagazine but also to make some improvements m it. 

RAMANANDA chatterjee 
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Emperor Muhammad Shah and His Court 

By Sin JADUNATH SARKAR, Kt,, c. i, e. 


Ltfe-story of thf Delhi EjirinE 

T he first Muslim State ot Dcllu was bom 
nfc the close of the Twelfth century, and 
from this centre it continued to expand 
witli varj'ing fortunes for two hundred years 
till at last it ombmeod the whole of Northern 
India and even overflowed into the Southern 
land beyond the Vindhya range. Thus all 
Hindustan came to be placed under one civili- 
zation, one official language, and during some 
short spasmodic periods under one sceptre also. 
Then, at tlic end of the Fourteenth century 
enme the hopeless decadence of the royal 
house ; the unifying and protecting Central 
Government disappeared ; the Empire was 
broken up into jarring fragments whoso mutual 
conflicts and the consequent set back to cultnrc 
and matci’ial prosperity fill the next century 
and a quarter, till 1526, when the Turkish 
adventurer Babur laid the foundation of a 
mightier political structure in India. This 
new-born Jlughal Empire, after a short and 
all but fatal contest with the Afghan house of 
Sur, became established beyond challenge 
under Babur’s grandson Akbar soon after 
15G0. In the succeeding hundred and thirty 
years, its growtli in torritor}', wealth, armed 
strength, art and industry was rapid, unintcr- 


niptcd, and dazzling to the eyes of the Asiatio 
world and even of lands beyond the confines 
of Asia. The whole of Hindustan and much 
of the Deccan too bowed under one sceptre ; 
administrative and cultural uniformity was 
given to all parts of this continent of a 
country’ ; the roads were made safe for the 
trader and the traveller, the economic 
resources of the country were developed ; and 
close uitcreoursc was opened with tlie outer 
world. With peace, wealth, and enlightened 
Court patronage, came a new cultivation of 
the Indian mind and advance of Indian 
literature painting architecture and handicrafts 
which raised this land once again to the front 
rank of the civilized world. Even the forma- 
tion of an Indian nation did not seem an 
impossible dream. 

But in the second half of Amnngzib’s reign 
we first see this national progress arrested, and 
then, after a quarter century of heroic 
stru^le by that monarch, when at last he 
closed his aged eyes in death (1707) we find 
that decline had unmistakably set in ; Indo- 
Mughal civilization, whose agent was the 
Empire of Delhi, was now a spent bullet ; its 
life Avas gone, it had no power for good left 
in it But dissolution did not take place 
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immediately after Anmngzib’B death. His drained diy to supply the Indcmuity exacted 
wonderful capacity, strength of character, and by the victor, — fifteen crores of rupees in cash 
lifelong devotion to duty had generated a force besides jcwelJciy rich clothing and furniture 
which held together the frame of the Delhi worth 50 crores more. The imperial regalia 
Govorniricnt seemingly unchanged for thirty had been robbed of its two most famous and 
years after him. M'hatcvcr might happen in Costly ornaments/ the Koli-i-nur diamond and 
the frontier provinces, the Central Government the iVacock Tiirone. Tiio imperial family 
Still stood intact. But with a succession of and tlic proudest peers had boon forced to 
^i^eaklings and imbeciles on the throne, the descend to a still lower depth of humiliation, 
downfall of the Empire was bound to come at The Khurasani Icathcr-coat weaver’s son 
last. The dry rot in the heart of the Mughal had married his eon to a princess of the family 

State manifested itself publicly when Biji of the P.adishali, and he liad dragged to liis 

Rao’s cavaliy' insulted the imperial capital in ,bed all the virgin wives and maiden daughters 
1737 and his example invited Nadir Shah’s of Muzaffiir Klian, lately killed in battle, 
invasion and the utter collapse of the Govern- [ Ashuh, il ] 

ment of Delhi in 1739. In the months immediately following Nadir 

Shafria invasion Heaven seemed to have taken 
India aiter Nadir Suah’s Invasion pity on the sorely afBictcd people of Northern 

By the end of April 1739 the horrors of India. In the nc-xt season there was adequate 

Nadira conquest came to a natural close in and timely rainfall, the cartli yielded a profuse 
Delhi. Laden with the plundered treasure of iiarvcst, and all foodstuffs became cheap and 
the richest empire in Asia, the Persian plentiful, ‘^as if to make amends for the 
conqueror left the Mughal capital on Ms people’s recent suircrings." ( Ashub, ii. did ) 
homeward march on 6th hiny. Eight days But Natni'o is not half so much the cause 
later tiio Emperor MuJiammad Shah held his of .a nation’s misery ns Man. To outer socm- 
first public audience after his restoration and ing, "some dignity and splendour returned 
coins were once more stamped in Ms name, to (he Dcllii Court after Nadir luad left India, 
replacing those issued for Nadir Shah in the and the Emperor ami the nobles turned to the 
interval. The Court chroniclers record that roamigemont of State affairs ami gave up all 
on this occasion the nobles offered their sorts of uncanonical practices.” ( Ib/d. ) But 

presents and tho Emperor on his side con- the morjl c.ankcr in the Mughal Empire was 

forred robes of honour and rewards on them, too deeply seated to be killed by such 
Thus tho usual ceremonies of tho imperial oiitu’ard riiow of piety and obedience to Jife- 
davbar were gone tlirongh ns if no political less convention. A Nemesis worked itself 

disaster of the first magnitude had taken place out incsombly on tlie destiny of the Emjiirc 

in tho meantime. But nobody present could from the character of tlic Emperor and Ids 

forget that tilings were not ns before the leading ministers. 

Persian invader’s coming. The Emperor and r-. nr o 

his wazir were there as before, but the second Ciiaracter or Muhammad Shah 

• officer of the realm — the Head of the Army Muhammad Shah had come to the throne 
Klmn-i-Danran, had perished as well ns Sadat (1719) at the .age of 17. For seven years 
IClian Burhan-ul-miilk, the most powerful of before that event ho had been kept under 
the provincial governors, and the Emperor’s confinement in the iialacc harem and Iiad 
personal favourite Muzaffar Khan, besides received no education bhcIi ns might fit .a man 
ft host of officers of lower rank but high to rule a kingdom or lead an army. He possoss- 
conncctions. Ten to twelve thousands of ed natural intelligence and a good deaf of 
the regular soldiery had fallen on the field of foresight ; but the fate of his predecessors, . 
Karnafand 20,000 people had been put to who had been set up and piilfod down by their 
tho swoi^ within the city of Delhi itself. Sack wazirj, effectually crushed any desire that he 
and massacre had devastated lesser towns like miglit Ita%'e once had to nilc for himself and to 
Tbnneshwar, Panipat, Sonopat etc. The impe- keep his nobles under control. He, there- 
rbl treasury* totally witJidrew liimself from public 
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business, leaving it to his ministers and 
plunged into a life of pleasure and amusement, 
hardly ever going out of Delhi during his 28 
years of reign, except to visit pvirks in the 
neighbourhood (usually at Ijoni) and occasion- 
ally to see tlic annual fair at Garh Muktesh- 
Ivor (ft hjindred miles cast of Delhi). His 
only hvo militaiy’ movements Tvere to follow 
in his wayvir’s train in the short and futile 
campaigns against Xadir Shah and AU Muham- 
mad Rulicla. 

At Ills accession he was a fresh youtli, 
extremely handsome, large of limb, and strong. 
But his scdentniy life of inactivity and sexual 
excess soon impaired liis constitution and he 
became a confirmed invalid by the time he was 
only forty. The evil was aggravated b}’ his 
taking to opium, and this drug habit made him 
weak and emaciated, till at last it became 
impossible to move lum from his palace. 

Hi§ solo diversion outside the harem was 
witnessing animal fights on the sandy bank of 
the Jnmuna below the window of morning 
salnto in the Delhi palace, occasionally varied 
by the cares of a bird-fancier. Wo can 
understand his wish to enjoy from a safe 
distance the excitement of the heroic and 
dangerous game of elephant-combats, which 
his forefathers had rcson'od as an imperial 
prerogative. But when we read how Muham- 
mad Shah spent his morning hours not in 
doing pxiblio justice or holding State co\mciIs, 
but ui viewing a wrestling m.atch between two 
bears, or a fight by “tliree pairs of bears, a 
goat, a ram, and a wild boar, which were 
WTapped in tiger skins and trained to attack 
an elephant” (as he is recorded to have done 
on 25th April 1743), we wonder whether such 
spectacles would be considered a worthy diver- 
sion by any one outside a nursorj’ unless he 
were a vulgar country clown, and whether tlie 
lord of a hundred and fifty million souls at the 
ripe age of 41 had no more serious use for 
his time and no higher tastes. 

As the fires of youthful passions burnt 
themselves out in JIuhammad Shah, a deep 
melancholy settled on him, and tow.ard8 the end 
of his life be loved to* frequent the society of 
fagi/'s and to hold long converse with tfaein, 
discussing spiritual questions like an initiate. 
Three such hermits became his ^iritual 


guides, nnd the Court nobles and the common 
people followed his example.”^ 

TIius, throughout his long reign the 
admimstmtion w.as utterly neglected by its 
supreme head, the nobles divided the land 
and political power among tliemscives or 
fougltt for these things, as if no master existed 
over them. Muhammad Shah would assent 
to ever)’ good advice of liis wazir or any 
otlicr minister, but could never summon up 
enough courage to take the necessarj' step j 
like other weak men he found supreme wisdom 
in putting off action from day to day, till a 
crisis precipitated itself and things took 
their own turn. Such a man is destined to 
go flirough life as a puppet moved by his 
favourites, who were shrewd men wit£ the 
most charming manners and strength of 
character, and this was Muhammad Shah’s 
ignoble fate too. 

But though he was a mere C 3 ’phcr in 
respect of his public di\tieB, he had some 
redeeming traits in his private character. 
Naturally timid .and w.avering, he was also 
free from insolent pride, caprice and love of 
wanton cmeltj*. Nor did he lack considera- 
tion for others and courage of a certain kind, 
as was illustrated when, instead of fleeing 
to Bengal as advised by his friends, ho 
voluntarily went forth into Nadir’s captivity 
in order to save his people and capitiU from 
the horrors of violent assault and forcible 
subjugation to incensed victors. “He never 
gave his consent to shedding blood or doing 
harm to God’s creatures. In his reign the 
people passed their lives in ease, and the 
empire ontwardlj’ retained its dignitj' and 
prestige. The foimdations of the Delhi 
monarchy were really rotten, bnt Muhammad 
Shah by his cleverness kept them standing. 
He may be called the last of the rulers of 
Babur’s line, as after him the kingship had 
nothing but the n.ime left to it.” 
iih 25.J 

• **1113 JInjesty gave Shah Mubarat the title of 
Burhan-ul-tariqat, Shah Cadda that of Barhan-ul- 
baqiqat, and Shah Ramz Fasih-ul-bayan, and used 
often to frequent their roRipany. jUI the ministers 
and rich lords followed scat. Other people al«o 
imitated, so much so that the tiazar craftsmen in 
the viUopes of every province put on imitation 
linitiates’J turbans on their heads and faqdir tunica 
on their bachs. till at last even the women took up 
the fashion.” (Shalt'r, 33.) * 
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Such Wiis the head of the State in India 
towards the middle of the Eighteenth ecnUi^. 
AVc shall now examine the character of his 
highest instruments. 

ClIAItACTEU OF WAZIR QaJIR-FD-DIN KiIAN 
• Ever since the death of Anrangzib, the 
Fadishah had been a non-entity,— Bahadur 
Shah I by reason of his age and softness of 
nature, and his successors because they were 
mere puppets set up and moved by their prime 
ministers. Therefore, the destiny of Indian 
millions lav in the hands of the watirs, and 
the ivasir’s ' ehanacter and strength of position 
alone determined the nature of the adniims- 

tratlon in an empire of 'r*"'"',- 

The first warir of Muhammad Shah after 
the overtlirow of the Sayyid brothers was 
Muhammad Amin laaii (f"'"”'.""’ , '‘““I t 
iid-daulah 1), the son of the Nisam s grand- 

shed the blood of the Prophets ^ H" 

cdhim, iRtl bwng j ..g • ,,nscnip«lous 
. fickle Emperor -esUnod in disgust, in 

f’r.Uied'^'ltlmad-iid-d^la TD.^ tW son^^of 

Muhammad Amin ^ ‘ , 1,5 —epic, an 

drunkard, _ tror the quarter 

extremely mdoleu 

centuiyfll-t t' 1 „,l,„inistratioii merely 

ofiice m the rcnlm, harmless kind old 

abated f t^saw t cTrend of affair, 

“"?U''^ffccT o?c«^J T-asiiro, hut never hail 

and the effect et c , 5 „„, i,,* 

the courage o tc any w^ng 

master or diss'm™ , 5 ,,. I„ fact, 

course on which to keep 

1,0 considered t p^ possible. _ 

lu, post " oouditiou of the empire. 

And y'l q 1 , „vo it the death 

•' even before o„w wise, strong and 

stab, was f”f,r\lictatorial power, 

active wazir, - ^ ,,5 oontraiy, king 

eenia have save it. ,5„a 

and minister « hUtorinn "Wand, 

SseyS'hadten nurtured in die digmfied 


and strcmioiis reign of Aurangzib, wrote in tlie 
bitterness of his licart about the times of 
Muhammad Shah, "For some years past it 
has been the .practice of the imperial Court 
that whctjcvcr the officers of the Deccan or 
Gujrat and Jlnlwa reported any Jlaratha 
incursion to the Emperor, His Majesty, in 
order to soothe his licart afflicted by such 
sad news, either visited the gardens— to look 
at the newly planted and leafless frees,— or 
rode out to hunt in the plains, while the 
grand wazir Itimad-ud-daiila Qamr-ud-in 
Khan went to assuage his feelings by gazing 
fit the lotuses in sonic pools situated four 
leagues from Delhi, where he would spend 
ft month or more in tents, enjoying 
pleasure or hunting fish in the rivers and deer 
in the plains. At such times Emperor and 
■wazir alike lived in total forgetfulness of the 
business of the administration, the collection 
of the revenue, and the needs of the army. 
No chief, no man, thinks of guarding the 
realm and protecting the people, while tlicBC 
disturbances daily grow greater.” 
ir«Tr«M/, 117-118.] 

Faction's at Court 

With a foolish, idle and fickle master on 
the throne, the nobles began to give free play 
to the worst forms of Belfisluiess. They found 
it necessar)' to form parties of their own for 
(heir support and advancement, and even for 
their verv existence. The controlling mul 
unifying centre of the govenuuent having 
ceased to function, disintegration bccamtv' 
inevitable in the Court itself. The instinct 
of sclf-prcscn'ation drove the nobles to group 
themselves in factions according to race, to 
divide the administnition among themselves, 
and to gird themselves around with a body 
of clients from among the vassal princes and 
the provincial governors. Tlic Court was 
divided into two armed camps of Turanis 
and Iranis, each with its hand ever on the 
hilt of its dagger, and this civil dissension 
spread throughout tlic realm. 

Itimad-ud-<laula II, as became an emigrant 
from S.am.arqand, was the patron of the 
Tiiranis, while his rivals and enemies jierforce 
joined tiio opposite party, composed of 
the Persians, wlio'c Icndeiriilp after thr 
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death of Sadat Klian (March 1730), ^vas taken 
by xVbnl Mau'sur Khan, Safdar Jang, the 
Subahdar of Oudh. And the lustoiy of the 
later iinghals, from 173G omvards is only the 
history of the duel between these jwrties. 
After 1705, when Oudli became n dependency 
of the English and the Nizam entirely 
dissociated himself from Northern India, the 
imperial Court continued to be the same 
scone of stniggle, though the competitors for 
po\Ycr now were mostly xVfghans or individual 
adventurers of other races, rather than parties 
knit together by tribal connection. 

Causk of r.Mi-mE's nuiK 
^yho^c the king lias no inborn capacity 
to rule a realm, government by a respon- 
sible prime minister is the only alternative, 
unless administration is to disappear from the 
countty and the State to break up. But no 
faineant Slughal Emperor would give his wazir 
the same chance of working that George II. 
gave to IValpole or Pitt witli tlie happiest 
results for both king and people. Muhammad 
Shah, like FaiTiikh'-siyar, was too imbecile 
and inconstant to inaugurate any statesmanlike 
policy, conduct operations in the field, or 
coi\trol his officer's 5 but ho had cunning enough 
to countenance and even initiate conspiracies 
among his personal favourites against the 
publicly responsible wazir and secretly to 
lend the prestige of his name to the rebellions 
of the waziris rivals. Tlicrcforc, an honest 
and capable wazii’, under such a sovereign, 
would soon discover that if he insisted ou 
aebninistrative vigour and purity or tried to 
force lioncsty and consistency of policy 
on the Emperor, he would be only courting 
his orvn death, and that if he wished to escape 
the fate of the S.aryid brothers he must give 
up all noble ambitions and statesmanly 
projects, he must swim with the current, 
leaving the realm to drift He would 
probably console himself with the belief that 
if the State escaped a catastrophe in his ovm 
time, he had done enough for one man. 

In the Court of Delhi as it stood after 
Nadir ShaVs depai-ture, Qamr-ud-din Khan 
Itimad-ud-daula was the Wazir or Chancellor 
as before. The office next in importance, 
namely, that of the Army Chief {Mir BaJchsIti) 
with the title of Amir-ul-umara, had been 
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recently bestowed upon Asaf Jali Nizam-nl- 
miilk, a cousin of the Syazir. 

Both of them continued at those posts 
during the remainder of the reign. The head 
of the imperial household, called the Klian- 
i-saiuan (Lord High Steward) was Lutfullah 
Khan ; but ho died at this time and w.ns 
succeeded (on 2lBt May) by Danishmand ICl)an, 
who lived for only twenty days more and then 
gave place to Saduddtn Khan (12th June). 
This last-named noble also held the office of 
Mir Afisfi or Chief of Artillcrj' which gave 
him control over the itnpcrial palace witliin 
the fort and consequently charge of the 
Emj>erorig person and trcastircs. But his 
influence was less on the administration of the 
Government than on the Emperor’s mind by 
reason of the constant personal association 
with the Emperor which his office ensured. 
The same was the position of the Diu'an of 
Crowuinniis. 

Muhammad Shah Goveksed by Favoueites 

But with a timid and unwise sovereign 
like Muhammad Shah and an ease-loving 
negligent Wazir like Qamr-ud-din, if ^vas not 
the high ministci's of State that counted so 
much in shaping the policy of the empire and 
the fate of tlic people ns the household officers 
about the Emperors person and his favourite 
companions, whose influence was constantly 
exerted and supreme over his mind. 

Tliro\>ghout life Muhammad Shah had 
never fhotight out .any problem or made a 
decision for himself. He liad always been 
lc<l by his favourites. In early youth he had 
emerged from the bondage of the Sa\yid 
brothers only to fall completely under the 
tutelage of a vulgar woman named Koki-ji 
and her associates, Raushan-ud-danlah (of 
(Panipat) and Shah Abdul Ghaffur. 

These tliree fell from favour and were 
sent into disgrace in 1732. Thereafter, for 
seven years the Emperor’s feeble mind was 
dominated over by Sarosaro-iid-daulah Ivhan- . 
i-Dauran and Samsam’s brother Miizaffarlfhan 
without a rival. When Samsam and Muzaffar 
died (1739), they were succeeded as the 
Emperor’s guiding angel by Amir lOian and 
three other men brought to tl»c Emperor’s 
notice by Amir Khan, namely, Muhammad 
Ishaq, Asad Yar, and (four years later) Safdar 
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Jang. Tlio life and character of these men 
tlicrcforo deserve study with some fulness. 


Ajiir Kiiax : His CiURACTEn 


In the highest place among tlie Emperor's 
confidants and personal favourites Rtoo<l Amir 
IGian II, Umdat-ul-mulk, a son of that Amir 
Khan I jfir-i-miran who had been Aurangzib's 
famous governor of Kabul during twenty-two 
years. He belonged to a very high family which 
was honourwl in Persia as well as raised 
to supreme eminence in India. His father’s 
mother was a daughter of the Empress 
Jliimtaz Mahal’s .sister and his paternal unde 
was Rnhnllah IGian' I the ablest Bakhshi of 
Aurangzib’s times, while lug own sister was 
married to Ruhullah Klian II, another Bakhshi 
of that reign. In spite of such notable con- 
nections and incentives to emulation, Amir 
Klian n never showed any capacity for ciyil 
government or war nor rose to rfny higher 
post than the Third Paymnstership. But be 
was a darling in private life. His remarkable 
and varied personal accomplislimcnts and 
cleverness drew scholars and artists to him, 
while his power of extempore vorsifiention, 
apt rcplj', eloquent and lucid exposition of 
every subject, and above nil his command 
of hon vioiB and unfailing shill in jesting made 
his conversation irresistibly fascinating and 
gave him boundless influence over the frivol- 
ous Muhammad Shah’s mind. Some founda- 
tion was given to his reputation for wi'-dom 
by his versatile general knowledge of many 
things and his c.^pacity for quickly mastering 
the details of any kind of work. But his 
real cnp.acity was insignificant. In the end 
pride led to his tragic downfall. His complete 
gway over the Emperor’s mind turned liis 
head and he came to despise and insult the 
highest nobles of the realm, as is well illns- 
tnated bv his reply to the warir and the 
Kis^am, '“So long as the shadow of my master’s 
Ci-acc is over mr head, I am prepared to 
confront Gabriel and Michael, not to speak 
of peers like you.” \Shahr, 80.] 


Muhammad Ishaq Khan I 
M.itanm.'.a Iel.a-1 lam I. 

^v«s .till A-™ 

Amir Klmn to tlio Emperor. ^ Ita fatlirr, rrlo 
had emigrated from Simitar in Tersm to seek 


his fortune in India, did not rise very' high. 
Ishaq himself was for long a petty subaltern 
in tlic imperial nrtillciy on a cash salary' of 
Rs. 200 a month. He was an accomplished 
speaker and ready versifier in Persian, which 
W'as his mother tongue, and his elegance of 
taste, perfect manners and innate discretion 
made him easily take the foremost place in 
society far above his oflicial rank. He 
nttachc<{ himself as a private companion 
{musahib) to Amir Khan IJ, both being 
Persian by race and Shias by faith, and soon 
won Ins heart, Amir Khan could not help 
praising this jewel of a companion to the 
Emperor, who asked to see him. Mnhammad 
Ish.aq w.as presenter! ; the Emperor was 
charmed with his accomplished manners and 
smooth tongue and immediately enlisted him 
among his personal attendants {Klavas.) 
Ishaq was day and night present with 
Muh.ammatl Shah during the terrible period 
of Nadir’s in\'nsion. 'W’hilo the Emperor ■was 
staying in the Persian conqueror’s tents at 
Karn.al, IsJf.iq’s speech and judgment, in ft 
man occupying such a low position, so 
favourably iinprosscd Nadir tliat he asked 
Muhammad Shall “When you had Mulmmmad 
Ishaq, what need was there for you to 
appoint Qamr-ud-diti ns Wazir ?” 

When the Padishah stole back to Delhi 
from his camp at Kornal in deep limuiltation, 
lsl>.*iq accompanied liim on the same elephant 
and tried to keep up his spirits. By this time 
bo had completely cast his spell over the 
Emperor’s heart and his rise was startlingly 
rapid. On 3rd June 1739, from superintendent 
of the royal gardens at DelJii he was 
promoted inspector of tlic Crown Prince’s 
contingent, and soon aftenv.anls reached the 
snminU of his greatness as Diwnn of the 
Crownlands with the rank of a Q-hoxuri and 
the title of hriitaman-nd-daula)i, besides a 
phirality of minor lucrative posts, and finally 
(on the 8th No%'ember) rcceh’cd the highest 
insignia of honour called the vinlii and 
mtira/ilK But lu? meteoric career ended ns 
rapidly in his death within a few months (18th 
April 1740). 

Wwq was a devoted .and sincere well- 
wisher of the Emperor and honestly gave him 
vciy sound advice regardless of his own 
interests, [fi/’yar, ii. lOOJ. He enjoyed the 
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EmperoPs greatest confidence and favour and 
never abused bis power. His eldest son, 
Mirza Muhammad, who sticcecdcd to his title as 
Ishaq Klian II, (Najm-ud~daulah) in 1740 and 
seven years later (13th Aug. 1747) to his post 
of Hiwan-i-Klialsa, gained the Emperor^s 
trust and personal affection in an even greater 
degree than his father and ‘becoming the 
Emperor’s life as it were," so much so that 
Jluhammad Shah used to say, ‘^If Muhammad 
Isliaq Klian Imd not left Mirza Mukainmad 
behind him, I do not know bow I could have 
sur\’ived him." Other sons of the first Ishaq 
Khan rose to high rank in the Emperor’s 
service and his daughter (later known as Rahil 
Bcgara) was married, by the Emperor’s 
express command, to Safdar Jong’s son and 
heir Shuja-ud-daulah and became tlic mother 
of Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah of Oudh, 


Asad Yad Kiian 

Another proteye of Amir IClian raised to 
the Emperors favour was Asad Yar lOi.in, a 
native of Agra. On 3r<l June 1739, bow-as 
first presented to the Emperor and immedi.ate- 
ly created a b-1iaxari and Davogha of hnrka- 
rtthSy i.e., Postmaster-General aud Head of the 
IntolUgcncc Department. 

Though his knowledge of the arts and 
sciences was elementary, he had a very agree- 
able woU-balanced nature and could compose 
impromptu verses in Persian, which were 
pleasant to hear though not marked by scholar- 
shqx -Benevolent and discreet, ho never shut 
his doors on the crowds of suitors who daily 
thronged before the mansions of the great, but 
had a kind word for ever)'body. WelKbom 
men, however poor and low of rank, were 
treated bv him like friends and brothers. 
Thus all men liked him. Though Amir Khan 
in the end turned hostile to him out of envy 
and got Ids troops (shamshir-dagh) disbanded 
by influencing the Emperor, Asad Yar con- 
tinued grateful for the Khan’s early favours, 
and sold his own jewels and household goods 
to discharge the dues of Amir Kiian’s unpaid 
aud mutinous troops and thus saved his former 
patron from insult and outrage. [C7<ffAor 
Qulxar, 383.] 


Safdar Jakg 

Mirza Muqim, entitled Abul Mansur Klian 
and Safdar Jang, was the nephew and son-in- 
law of the late S^adat Khan Burhau-ul-muJk 
and succeeded to his subahdari of Oudh 
immediately after his deatli (1739). He was 
now at the maturity of las powers, being about 
thirty-five years of age, and maintained the 
best equipped and most mailial contingent of 
troops in the Empire nest to the Nizam’s. 
The most valuable core *of his army consisted 
of six to seven tliousand Qizilbashos (/.c., 
Turks settled in Persia) who had once 
belonged to Nadir Shah’s ai*my, but elected to 
stay on in India. Safdar Jang was extremely 
l.avisb of monc}\ on his army and ivould pay 
•any price, without the least thought, in Older 
to secure famous captains or good soldiers. 
Iranian Turks (popularly called ’Slughals’ in 
India) were the best fighting matcri.al then 
avilabic >in Asia ; these were his special 
favourites and he paid them Rs. 50 a month 
per trooper against Rs. 36 only which India- 
born horsemen drew. ’When ho reviewed hU 
forces, if his eyes were stnick by a soldier’s 
look of smartness or efficiency, he would on 
the spot raise his pay, by,Rs. 10 for n 
trooper and Rs. 2 for a foot-soldier. In 
addition to givij)g liigh pay, be took care to 
supply bis men with complete equipment .and 
good arms and to keep tliem in comfort. 

The fame of his liberality and pcrcoual 
care for his troops spread abroad and large 
numbers of recruits flocked to his standards 
for enlistment According to one uniter, ’fiiis 
Mughal troops numbered 20,000, but amono- 
these were many Hindustanis, who dressed 
themselves as 'Muglials/ spoke the Persian 
tongue, and drew the [higher] pay. This was 
especially the case with men from the district 
of Jadiba) in Kashmir, who were all Shias," 
like Safdar Jang himself. In short be came 
to be looked upon as the sword .arm of the 
Shia party in India. His character will bo 
described in the course of the lustoiy of the 
next reign when he dominated the stage for 
five years. [I/nad-us-Sadoi, 31.] 

Such being the real state of things at 
Court in the last nine years of Jluhammail 
Shah’s reign, wc can more easily understand 
the shape that events took during that period. 



{Russia and tUe Five-Ji^ear Plan 

By C. a. 


U NTIL quite recent times it was 
customary to speak of Africa ns "the 
dark continent,” since, except for small 
strips of laud near tlie coast, the greater 
part of it remained unknown. Today the 
phrjisc could better be applied to the Union 
of Socialist So\’ict Republics, usually' grouped 
together under the name of Russia, and in 
this case the difiiculty of discovering w'hat 
is happening is due not so ^much to 
geographical difficulties as to the deliberate 
misrepresentation of information. On the 
borders of the U.S.S.R. there .exists a 
colony of journalists, M'hito Russians and 
others, who earn their living by Informing 
the outside world, ns frequently as 
possible, of the imminent downfall of the 
Soviet, due to tlio inhumau brutalities of 
the government. Beside tins deliberate 
anti-Russian propaganda whicli is to be found 
^n most c.apitaU8tic countries, there is also 
tlio difficulty that investigators who penetrate 
into Russia, usually look at Russian problems, 
economic and political, without having any 
clear idea of the background of Russian 
liistory uncler the Czarist government, and 
also, having been trained under a capitalist 
economic system, they judge wh.at thej- sec 
by comparing it with a totally different, and 
therefore iirclcvaiit system. This may be 
made clearer by taking a coDcrele 

example. Recently Stalin, the General 

Sccrctarj' of the Party, made a speech 
(Jiilv, 1951), which was hailed by the 
cnpitalist press of the world ns marking the 
break-down of the Five-Year Plan and the 
return to capitalism, since he spoke about 
the "establishment” of piece rate wages. 
Now if o»ic has studied anything of the 
Ru«s\au statistics, one finds that piece rate 
wacos wore frequently paid long before tliis 
announcement iras made and at most this 
nnnonnooment merely ‘h' 

of the existing practice. The important part 


of the speech, wbicli most papers hardly 
noticed, w!is the section dealing with the 
position of the expert and tcchnicuin since 
lip to the present tlie U.S.S.R. has not felt 
it safe to trust tlie noii-p.arty experts of the 
Czarist regime, w’hosc help would however 
greatly facilitate the progress of the famous 
Five-Year Plan. 

The great object of the U.S.S.R. is the 
establishment and maintenance of a class-lcss 
society, whicli is to be based on collective 
oivnership of the means of production, and the 
success or failure of the Five-Year Plan wll 
not in any w’ay affect the realization of tins 
purpose, it m.ay Imstcn or retard matters, but 
that is all. Tlic capitalist countries of tlio 
world liavo only just awakened to the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. is a fact, .and for them, possibly 
an unpleasant f.act. Tlic Russian Revolution 
has ‘definitely passed from the first stage of 
violent upheaval, whicli was unavoiihible 
since power was suddenly ti'ausfcrrcd from a 
propertied minority to the proletarian masses, 
and has now entered on the second stage of 
social adv.anceincnt. Tlic capitalist countries 
have been amazingly slow in realizing that 
the cominimistic economy is rapidly niid 
successfully being spread in Russia, and many 
jicoplc today still seem to think of the 
U.S.S.R. ns a countiy govonicd by a 
of unscrupulous criminals who arc in daily 
]>cril of assassination at the hands of^ the 
enraged masses whom they are exploiting. 
Nevertheless, the world today is slowly 
awakening to the fact that the barely possible 
is being achieved ; but when one considers 
the amazing progress in hydro-eloctrie 
developments or the building of new factories, 
one should I’omeinbcr that these are of only 
superficial interest ; the tractor and combine 
have a symbolic value of the progress that 
has been made and reflect the cntlnisi.'i«m of 
a newly aivnkcned people ns contrasted with 
the somewhat hopelessly helpless feeling that 
pen-ados so many other countries at prc'scnt. 
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(li'pciulctit nil tlu‘ woiitln'i* u'liu’h cannot 1 m« 
c(mtn>llnl. 'I'Ik* an* to a 

cstciit ovcrcniiK' In' llit* cstal>li''h«H“nt of the 
:tn<l liy (li<* infwliicthm of 
cnlloctivi* fariuiji^. 'riici'c lia** been the 
di'lIberOe eKlennination of tlie huh}, or rich 
licavaiit e!a‘««, not (if tlielr wealth, 

init liecan''!* in ollieial soviet tlieon- a hiUih 
is exploitinj' othei-s by means of biml labour, 
ami obviou'ly <‘very iiulivldnal peasant luiKht 
aspire* to tieenini* a hnl(d if favonml with a 
Inebv havve^t, and tld' Avould be an ob'.taele 
tn aiiv sclieme for collectivization. Tin* 



Ij.i'ge 
maolnnein' on 


solution of tlu- llussi.tus tor .■m-oil.ug.„g 
■cale fanning is the introduction ot 
the farm. Tims ti)oiigh the 
vilTuot. luuv l.c in O..0 ],..rliful..r plu-o tin- 
nrl"ei-s ai^' caRivan*. i%iiich follow 

behind' the traotm- ami coinhim-. In 
inos ut Bliovri.rako tuonty-six V'ljjRO' 
1 into -m aercernent with the M. f. h. 
r"*”wuo tractor Station) that they on tlii-ir 
*■1' Zltl ^nitc all their tieWs rc-movios tl.c 
’’“'V , and bnuiiilarios, anil 111 mtiirii 
.0 have a. their tlisposnl tW 
,.oS.Marv tractors and an accon.paoyiog 


stair of agronomists mid nieehanic-. Tlie 
result wjjH tliat tlie coit of eiiltivatioii 
ileerejised from twenty to fourteen rubles 
JKT hrt'fare, ami (lie iricotm' increased from 
fift\-two to eiglity-thri'e ruble-, per hectare. 

All tills may he iiiteri’sting, am! suggestive, 
especially to the luiemplnu’d in a capitalist 
coiiiitiy*, Imt llie usual sole that one reads 
about in the 1‘res-,, is the wickedness of the 
L*. S. S. R. in dtiinjiiiig clie.ip articles in 
other comitries, whose c‘heapnc'«s is the re-ult 
of Sweated” l.ihonr. Xow, in the first place, 
the oliject of tlu* V. S. S. R. is to liavc fixed 
stable prices for the dill'crent enminoditios, 
and then'fore it may allow larger jirofits in 
some industries, than in ntiicr', ami in sonic 
easOs It may even arrange that the article 
^ll.-lll be sold at le^•^ (h.m the co*f [»rice. 
Wbeii, for ('sample, it is necessary to buy a 
cert.nn amount of raw material outside 
Russia, take for in«tanee tlie ca«c of cotton, 
of whicb seventy-five per cent nt pfosoiit is 
produced in rnrkestnn, and the re«t bought 
from foR'ign comitries, the price (control 
jinie) paid to tlie grower*, jji Turkestnn was 

not bused on esternal price®, hut calculated 
outlie basis of what the standard of life in 
tliat part demamled. For buying the remaining 
cotton the OhiriUticnin i® allowed to ntilire 
a evrutin amount of foreign e.xchange to bin 
the foR'ign cotton at the world price, and 
tlieii tills un void nt the eoiiti*ol price to the 
Inetories. 

Tlu* sXi-tem of jiriee control make® the 
maiwgcmeut of proihietinn a teelmieal jirobloni 
onh, and thus tliosc ro«pon>ihle for production 
arc not worried In tlie piohlenis of iiegoti.iting 
contracts on a competitive price basis. Tlie 
inanagt'iuent i' eoiicenied only with the mhiC' 
tioii of the cost of production (lu'oiigh tlie 
clliciciit utilization of the rcsouix'es at their 
disjiosal. Thus tlie whole idea of [irofit® i' 
altcix'd, ami in place of the luige gain® and 
losses which one is aecnstonied to in oajiitalist 
countries, then* m.iy he regnlateil, j’l.miied 
profits, or again therC may he super-profit 
or ^os^. If profits occur fhc\ arc not nece®'- 
arih assumed to licloiig to that p.irtieulir 
iiiduatiy, a part, varying from ten to twenty 
per cent i® deducted for the ‘Viiltural heiiotit” 
of the workers in that particul.ir industiy i 
ten per cent is withdrawn by tiie state a® a 
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Inferior o£ a TcsUlc Factory. In«ct — A 'Wom.in ^\’o^Lc^ 
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• Iiitcrinr (if « AVorkmonn Club 

ta\ o» profit'; jx-r I'cnt to 

iiicmiso tli(* ^\<>rkif!g iiii'l fi.\'<‘<l riipilJiJ of 
tlio ttulu'tr} jm<l tli<‘ li.il.uKV' to tlu* 

gcncnii Imdgct, sjnd !•« «' thonglit 

to be bc't, 

Aiiotlier tbinj: tlisit oiu- remember N 
that profits in tiie t'. S. S. K. arc a jmorK 


(li'gni-ed form of jH-ogrc'stve iticooie ta.v. 
AVorkor- are [laid on a pioco nite but (lie 
man ^\^lO reecivc' the equivalont of HOO 
a month <^oe^ not iiave ten times the 
piin'lia'ing jioucr of a man wlio geth K'. oO. 
In tl»e first place rent is about ten per cent 
of the ineome, ami so Rs. oO here ecjuals 
Ks. Ti, and the remaining Rs, },") will pnreha-e 
the iiiinimnni amount of neeo>sitie>. \\hieli 
are neee-sani to do j-ometliing Jiinre tliaii 
sd.'taiii life. Tlie man trim reecives R^. jOO 
lias then R«. 400 left, but now he finds that 
lie lias to buy non-e^se^t{als at inflated prices 
— iiifinte<I not beeaiise of cnnipotitivo liuving, 
but because of price fiving. Thus there 
ina_\ be no sliortage of perfumes or f-ilks, 
blit whiTeas the ordinary ratio of liee to silk 
i' 1 to ID per unit, m Russia t)io ratio mav 
be I to 25. Thus the man >\ith R«. 50 is. 
pnieticalh imta\ed, while the man with 
Hv 500 js imliri'ctlv taxed down to about 
R'. 200. 

V 

To slim lip tlieii, the Rn'siaiis at present 
seem to be denionstwting tno things, first, 
that machines can b<* n«ed in man to impiYtve 
lii< staiul.inl of life instead of degrading liiiu 
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iis t«i l»' tlu' iMvf ill oth«‘r rmni- 

.Irics, iin.l «('C'on(Uy, tlint tlifn* U wastaj^c 
iitul a liiglicr stnml.inl anioiig all 

tlu‘ people* ^\'lletiKT the Riw-iaii plan is 
pO'wible or <Iesirabl<‘ for otliei* (yjuntrifs is 
nlivioii-lv a matter nf per-^oiial (ipiniou, hut 
whatever els(‘ the Sovii't ^ovenimeiU iiiav nr 
may not have done, they have }»iven piKiple in 
Ra^siiin new enfiiu-iia^m ami eneiyy. Then* 
Is all the (IHlerenee in the world het«<*cn 
Dostoevsky, the wnt'’i' of (Valist llussia, and 
Doris Pilnyak, the writer of Soviet Hnssia. 
'Piiere may he eertain asp(*ets of Ilol-hevism 
that repel one, Imt hoth Jk>[«hevivm ami 
J\i'el-ni have this in eoniinon, (hat they have 
revolted from the idea tliat the State exists 
for the si'rviee of the iiuhxidnaK enniimsme 
it. Instead the doetrine tliat tlie eili/en owes 
a delit to (he State is strictly ami vontmuoic'-- 
ly enforeeil. TJir .aristneraeie^ ot the pi^t 
liave fnllon beeimse the\ ndmiied thenwKo' 
for heing nlLve ! There !'• no mison f<» 
Kuppose that a domooraev povye^^ing the 

• Coiaeirj the llusseni intemnt to [mxIuM* merv 
nith tlio folJoaja;; t^iaeal ‘a-e o 7 iivnii: 

to iK**troy more. Ihi “^ei't ! !‘'A> n ir.iin Jout oi 
w.tt'’i-m.'fo(i'> left \V.i>liia;f(ea, tl’. >. i ) .hkI .«» 
".0011 fls n eomcnieiit jil-ioe w.w n'siclusl .ill iho fnni 
was tiirowii into the rner 1 ’otom.u Tluv .uni 
mini s.niil.ir o.i'L's, tire unen In Snuirt < h'^e »i» 
ill-* linok 'J'/ir of Ifo./s. llH 


an-'toemtie failing of self-adminition will he 
more loleniitle than the old :iristoenieie>. It 
will iiiosl proli.ihly come to a similar nii- 
ple.isaiit cml. Unless (lie dillerent eouiitries 
of the iiiodi’iii world can instil into (lie nn'ad. 
of the eiti/eii tlie idea that thi‘ citireii has a 
iltili/ to the Stale, and that he must gladlv do 
all he Can to repay tlie State for the henetit' 
conferred on iiim, the en-ealieil demoenitiV 
eiviJi/ation of tin- West is hound to {w-ridi. 
The great siierit of J':isci>ni and Bol-lievi-ni 
is that they have made the individiia! 
eotniimnity-ceiitred in his nntlnok. and there- 
f«in* linfh stems arc likcK to (loml-h.* 


• I hue «bhb!r»t'ly u'oiJ.'l fct.iti»tics ami 
f«'lmK.iIifKs fo fh.it fhe’jiloa and thcmcfJif*! of the 
rntsYtsir PJ.in m.i> he iimlir-tocHl hy ihoso wli‘> 
luio not stiiiliisl iiolim\il oi'oiiom>. nor read tmifh 
.iIhxii Itu-'M. 'liic followinir liooh* gne fuller 
(Ut.nP iiiiil jin’ net too iwJinieul : 

Jfi'tl* fm' •/n/mrl •‘ti/'lj/ : ' 

I \i"H I’riaur-M. Ilia (bj ft llii'»i.iu 

wriiiT js II pijiiilir hook for Itu—iiiK, \ori elcip.l 
i rUc rnc"Y«ir I’lia • Jl. rHrlun.niai. (emijili’ 
uml < Usir I 

I jsniet Rii-*'!.!— t'himberlm ((rornl hut mon’ 
diMil' wanuxl i 

4 The Cli.iDcngT" of Jlus»n— gJipruooil lilJ.v 
(mteri'tinsr urn! ••ivj'istne.l 

/'ft/tutt t/iciii'i ntt ff/tvr 0/ jwew?/ 

erWir/diDiie 

I. Tlmt I^ir* of Silk ^tocku^■:■.— Itoaniiiof, 
i. 'Ill-' VoIku r.ill* to the Oi'iiKUi— llori' 
IMiiv.ik. 
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■ff'HOOGlI it is i'o;ioitwl tliiit till- 
I trouWi- ill irimcliiinii ivas J;, 

“ bv till, vinknit iivovociitiv.. .it.,.,-k l.i iiu boi. 

(Olio, vi't Olio W-Olulir!. if It 1 

looalizo tlio trouble m.'-i''' " a. ol 

Jfanoliiirlaii sitiintimi m' I,,,. 

than 01.0 iiatin,,. Hi " 

certainly throws mto bold 1 
oooiiomio anil 'jj,'.,onlo.iii t.l^k ol 

Cliiiia ^"''■'"1“": 0 . 1 , of .1.0 

bringing tinier J During 

\)rosent clinov tmtl do- n of 

Ibo last half , itMi'ii-ins 

colom‘«ts have settka r\,incvc in 

riel, virgin soil, iiiaUtiig ^ „„aovoloi.o.l 

lioiiillntioii. y* ,t lias st.iiii.laloil also 

region in Ivastern Asm, a 'rboi.gl. 

tlio J liavo boon 

it, rosoiiroos m ooa and iro.^^ 

siioeossfiilly t'ljl'’'"*"' . „( Manohiirla 

.laliiineso, sot tlic JW ^ - jj,,,. „at,„,al 

er''licJ'rtra eg,* looation a.i.l tromo.i- 
rosoiiroos, “'t ,1,0 unfa.lnig 

dons man-vowoi .s^^vers.. Inter- 

<iouroc o£ attraction o S f of 

national r ivaliy " „„,.ili.,ria .bo 

rj'Sai'rrj^robmwi^^an;— 

r'“*’'™r"H;r:UviiM Manolinri,. 1, a 
Tlussia and M inheres of influence. 

,,,eet troatv .... tun -4^^ outbreak of the 
Bat sinoo *0 tnj ^„ll„„se of Rnss.,., 

world war ami -mriiing her interest 

frri.'’;:'boni>-E->^^s 

Kastern ,, Ambitions . 

, ;„,erOst in Alanoburia 

Ja|ians apf”'"' cbamr T«aoliii retreated 
promiitcd licr, wben Al.an„ 


from Peking before the advancing Aationalists, 

to war,, both faetinns that no figatnig -"onl'' 

be permitted within the borders ot 
\n 1 it was made clear that Jaiian would, it 
;L.essan, make use of her own troops to 
urevei.t'tbo Cilinese from fighting. Hus 
'aetioi. of .tapan brought out two points ot 
ritalinterost. Bi preventing tie Aat.onal.sts 

pursuing the Mi.kdo.iitos mto Jlandmria, 
' .l,.f .ralwwl thnr rCU-IOll 11*0111 tllC 


from nursling the MiiKdeimcs uuu 

ll .pa.., Ml ollbot. dot., obeli that rog.oi, fro,,, the 

,Ut ot Cbimi. To the Xatioiialist loaders the 

proposition ..leant risking a nar with Japni 

with the .almo-t inevitable li.iknig up "f "-“tI'' 
mi ilion on tlio '"I'' 

a neaetiil sobitlm. of the d.ltie.ilti. Tins 
|p„',ds-on-por,e> of .Jii).„i i„ Maiioliiirm i.ioai.t, 
in other wonls, tlmt .Tapan declared to Clini.a, 
"Ini also ,0 the norlil. that she eo.i-idcred 
'Mniehnria as, 11. elfoet, a .Tapanese prolectoi- 
P ;l cluDMirdlv it is bn, ..atnral , 1 1.1, .lapiin 
should deiiv that she lias any ..itei.t.on to 
■ibriilvc Ciiiiiesc sovereignty in Jl.iiiehiirm. 
Tlioroiilv ileelare tliat bceaiiso Jlaiielniria 

Ins a vital bearing upon tlie sclf-proscrv.itioii 

of .lapan as 11 barrier against Russia, and as 
a rosjivoir of raw materials for , Tapan, the 
eanliual pcinoiplo of the Tapanese policy is 
milv to devolop the natural resoiirees ot tin 
Region ami ti protect the lives and property 
oMioth natives and alien?. . 

In this good-w.ll of Tapan the U.niose 
hive never placed an lota of faith ; thei hold 
,h.d "be special liiteres, of Tapan is 
briiming about disimioi. 1.1 China, h'k' I"’'’" 
vontbm the union of Manclmria w.tl, tlie rest 
of China. Hiioh suspioimi cannot but ei a in 
asou'^of danger. ‘ Tl.ougl. Maiichuna .s tlie 
richest, but not yet fully developed, part of 
Chiua, vet maoh ot its Ptf ‘ V’"," 

faniuese ami Russian capital. tt is liosi 
mlildiiistered and most tree from dm threat o 
civil war. The Tap.mese tcolmicine, skill ami 
ofliciei.cv have made the railroall system 11, 
Almmliuria one of the hues, ... ; 

lanaii Ini' a's" do'"' 

Somio development ot tlie emintm- mid has 
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«pc-nt nvor IN. ^5,000,000,000 i»» Ciittin »ncl filled Jlniu-liiiria \vf(li troojis, and after 

Miiiichiiria. Tlio.tj»li slio ‘.eiit thousands of signing the !5ri\cr |)rotoeol did not mo\e 

nian.iger-j, eiigiiH’crs and other teelmieal men them out, though she obligated lier-elf to do 

in the hope of making Manehiiria'a Imine for so. The eontinued jire-eneo of Rn-'iaii 

the surplus ]»opnl.>tion of .Japan, \et only troop-* in SIsiiielmria and Rus«i.m aggression* 

000,000 .Jiip.un-.s<> have settled <hnv« there in Korea lirouglit on tin* Rnsso-.J.i;).jije-(‘ 

during the ipiarter of a eentiiry of .Inpanes<* War of IJJOl-O,'), anil natundly nriia- 

<-ontrol. tains that Ii.ul sIio not i«])illed Mood and 

tHMsiire ill those two mmts nil of Manelniru 
1 iff: Si.vi»-.Iai*.\ni.‘si: Ri:i, mo.vs would today lie as mueh a jiart of Riissi'a as f' 

The C'liinese attitudi* InwanK .bipnii, Siberia, 
however, is one of non-eo-oper.itinn, and The tre.ity of Rortsinonth, i\lnch ended 

this interferes with .lapan’s pmgranune the Riis«o-.bn)anese war, and wliieh w.is I.iter 

of d(‘v<>lnpment. The real fear of the eonfiniied In China in a sep.irnte treaty wifli 

Chinese is tliat .T.ipan means to annes Jap.iii, Jiimh' the .Japanese Kmpire Jbis«ia’s 

>ranelim’ia vlowly jiist a^ ^l^e did Korea, snecessor in tlie lease of tlie Dniren-l’ort- 

Kven under noriind (.omlitloiis .Jap.in main- Irtlnir iirul gave .J.njian the Riis.,}ati-lKi}Jt 
taiiw an army of about Tj-lOO soldiejs along trasport.ition line rimning northward from 

her r.iilwav rone. .\nd the growing deli'nni- Ibiiren to Cli.ingelinn, a distnnee of about R5‘'' 

nation of' China to end foreign iloniiiiation miles, (og<'tli<>r with a snutli-i'asterly bninelt 

in everv seetion of her terntor\, nhetlier it nmniiig trom Mukden to Antung on the 

be in the form of treaty port eoneession Yabi river, Minch iinnks the Imnndnrj 

areas, loaded h.irbours or rad\va\ rones in lietween Korea ami Manehuria. Tlie whole 

whieh foreign troops e.ni be kept nmler old sx^icm, to whieli .f.ipaii li.is added less than ."0 

trentv terur*, — has been oausing .Japan a gnsit miles in the last '24 \ears, is (51)4 miles in 

doal of anvietv during the last few years, bngth. But in tins railway J.ajwn inJienfeil « 

■\Vith the rising tide of natioimlism, she nnn. 'Hte Russians lud built the line o>i 

OMiceted new Chirm to infringe upon Russi.m five-foot gauge and then, «• tlieir 

.Ta lanesc ownership of tlie South Maiicinuun armies retriMted, they took the nppoitnnity to 

TRaiiw.iv nr upon .Japan’s long l«i«eIiold on wreck the tnu-ks and biidge*. After tlie «.ir* 

the til*/ of Liaotung Peninsula, an are.» of .Japan rebuilt the line on stand.ird Anierio.m 

1 300 ptiuare milob wliieh ineiudes the eitiep gau^, and h.is now inoiv or less completed the 

of U liren and Port Arthur. For the present t-ostly donble-tineking of the whole system. 

trouble the .Tapaiu'se .aeeiise tiie Chinese of The Government nf .Japan and some private 
JiTi’iii" nttein)itod to destroy the South .lupanose investors liave 440,000,000 yen 

Mnuchnvi.m Kailwav, while tlie Chinese investinl m this enterprise, the balance sheets 

iiiunt-iin tb.nt .Jap.iii jirovoked trouble in for wbieh tojiped ‘1514,000,000 yen in JO'-’S. 

0 der to find a pietevt tor the occupation of At Dairen the .lap.inebo have converted a poor 
MaiK'hnn.i. little Russian town and a silted liarhoiir Into a 

^ ' The Cliinese would naturally like to see magnifieent city of 2.')U,000 people with one 
tlieriilwav and the le.ised territory handed of the best harbours in tlie Imr East. Having 
back to her, but .Taii.m would eoiisidor no aeliievoil tin re what shi' has, .lainn is ileter- 
‘handine b.ick” until or unless phe is forced mined not to relimpiis)* Jier .special position m 

.Tapun won her position in Mnnehiiriu and in inner Mongolia. In ppite of 

Manclmria through two costly wars. ^ After the present negotiations, .Japan deelarrs that 
tl ‘ first of these which was w 1th China, she her st.md is nnnlterable, even should it beiome 

■ ' forced bv a eoncert of Eiirope.an n <[iiest»ofi of .T:ip.ui ag.iiust flic rest of the 

ers iuto giving b.ick wliat slic had Xi’an, world. Resides her cl.iim to lier position 

T'* to have Russia move and gr.ib the Iiasod on what sJu* inid done for l\I;uiclturi-'>. 

'eted nrire within less than two years. In .Tnp.ui covets it beeaiise much nf her food for 

lonn Russia acting under the pretext of her over-poj»nl.i(ed iskniiL, and r.iw nmfeii.ib 
•ce'sitiee caused l>v the Rover uprising, for her growing factories come from there. , 
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^^AXCHUKlA’s Natural Resources 
, . What is it that is so attractive about 
Manchuria that China^ Russia and Japan are 
struggling to have a hold upon it ? Eirat of 
all it must bo meutionod that Manchuria is a 
territory of 385,000 square miles in extent It 
contains vast areas of untilled land equal in 
fertility to the best of the farm lands any- 
where in the world. For its si 20 it is sparsely 
populated, having about 24,000,000 inhabitants. 
Comparatively stated, it may be noted that 
Manchuria with its 24,000,000 people is six 
times as large as Chihli and Shantung 
provinces in China combined. While these 
provinces are greater in man-power, having 
together a population of 55,000,000, 
Manchuria is far richer in its natural 
resources. Besides her vast areas of virgin 
soil, Manchuria has mountain stands of timber, 
splendid waterways and navigable rivers. It 
is also rich in coal, iron, oil shale and mineral 
deposits. 

Slanchuria’s importance in tlm tr.ide of 
the Far East may be gauged from the fact 
thntjier exports were more than a third of 
the exports from all of China and her imimrts 
more than a fourth of the total imports of .all 
Chinn in the year 1928. The South 
hlanchurian “Railway hauls about 9,000,000 
tons of freight from interior points to Dairen 
in a year, and Dairen’s c.tport tonn.ngc has 
gone up to more than 1,125,000. These 
astounding figures arc in a large measure due to 
the rapidity with which Chinese immigrants, 
sufTering from disorder and extortion in Chinn 
proper, have flocked to hLauclmria and 
settled down to cultivation. 

The Sovitli Manchurian Railway, whicli is 
owned by Japan, vs considered by Japanese 
civilians to boa m.agnificcnt civilizing agency ; 
its philanthropies ever)' year arc enormous. 
Though there are only 102,000 Japanese 
in all of Manchuria, outside of the Davron-Port- 
Artliiir zone, yet in 1928 the South M.anchu- 
rian Railway appropriated 2,400,000 yen for 
schools, 997,000 yon for colleges and universi- 
ties, 284,000 you for public libraries, 1,771,000 
for hospitals and 389,000 yen for a central 
l.abonvton* which ijivcstig:vtcs uses to which 
Manchurian products may bo put These 
schools, hospitals and libraries are ojicn to 
Japanese and Chinese alike. In addition 
70-3 


to these, the Railway maintains livestock and 
expcriraental fcvrms for the benefit of 
ilanchurhin peasants. But the Chinese 
declare that the Railway is an exploiting 
agency and tliat it drains Manchuria’s wealth 
to Japan. Against this picture of develop- 
ment of now lauds, influx of hardworking 
immigrants, growing tonnage and imports 
and exports must be set the continual 
uncertainty of the internal Jlanchurian situa- 
tion, and the fact that business in general in 
Manchuria staggers under the tremendous 
handicap of various inflated and friglitfully 
depreciated currencies. 

Alofig the South Slnnchurian Railway 
the Japanese yen is in general use but Mukden 
h.'vs its own fengpiao, Kirin province lias its 
own paper money and the city of Harbin has 
its own dollcr notes which arc unacceptable 
outside of the city o.xcept at a heavy discount. 
J.apan’s plan is to stabilize the wliolo of the 
Manchurian situation by attracting to 
Manchuria large amounts of American and 
otlicr foreign capital, under Japanese 
gurantces if necessary, thereby swelling the 
foreign population of JInnehuria. China 
too wants American capital but she resents 
the idea of its coming under Ja 2 )ancso guarantee 
or guid.ance. 

Japanese ant> Russian Interests 

However much China may protest against 
Japan’s' domination, the Jap.ancsc seem 
nnwilling to consider the Chinese point of 
view on Manchuria. Japan’s real fear is the 
Soviet thre.at embodied in what is called the 
Soviet Protectorate over Outer Mongolia. 
The Chincso detennination to end foreign 
domination is worrying Russia also. The 
Soviet Government fc.ars, and not with- 
out re.ason, that new China may attempt 
any d.ay to seize the whole of 1,090 miles of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and if this ever 
happens, Russia will have either to yield or 
fight. The Chinese Enstem, which lies wholly 
within Manchiiri. 1 , was built by R««sia in 
order to reduce by 568 miles the distance 
between Moscow and Vladivo«tock, when 
measured against the nortlicm or all-Russian 
route north of the Amur River. The railway 
was completed in 1901, under an agreement 
signed in 1896, which provided that the title . 
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vpc'iit ovor IN. .‘{,000,000,000 in Chinn innl 

Mnm-luirln. 'riioaijli she vfnt thfnwniids of 
mniinjjoiM, riijfiiU’cr^ nml ntluT Ifclinicnl iiumi 
in till' liopc ol iimkin;,^ M;inclinri:rn lioiin* for 
tlu' siitpliH jinpuliition of Jiipnn, u“t only 
L’OO.ODO .I;ip;iiinvf linv<‘ si>ft)<‘d down llion* 
tliirinj; tlic' ipinrtor of a (‘cntiiry of .lap.uiPHC 
control, 


'J’hi: Si.vo-.I.vj*.\ni;sj: IIi;iatio.ns 


Tlio Cliinc«(' attitude towanU Jnpnii, 
however, i'' one of non-cn-nperntion, and 
tills Interfores witli .I.ipan’s programme 
of th‘\clopment. 'riie real fe.ir of the 
CliiiK**'<* i'^ diat .T.ipjin inr'nns to annex 
Manchuria i-lowly jiNt die did ICohm. 
Kven under norni.d eoji<litlons .lapan main- 
tains an army of aliniit 7, .’00 sohlier^ nlonjj 
her railw.iy s'nne. Ami the growing iletenui- 
n.ttion of C'iuna to end foreign doiuination 
in everv section of her territory, whether it 
bo in the form of treaty port eomavxion 
areas, leased harhnnrs or railwsn yonex in 
which foieign tioops can he kept ninh-r old 
treaty terms,— has been eansmg .Japan a great 
deal* of anxiety during the last few .\eai-s. 
■\Vith the rising tide of nationalixm. xla- 
e\pccted new Cliimi to in{ring<> upon 
.Tapaiiese ownership of the South Manehuii.m 

Railway, or upon .fapau’s long h-jisehold on 
tlie tip of liiaotung Poniiisnla. -an area of 
\ 300 siiuure miles xvhieh inoiudos the eities 
of Daiimi and Port Artliur. For the present 
trouble the Japanese accuse the Chinese of 
h-ivin-'- atteinjitcd to dextrox the South 
Manchurian Railw.iy, xxhilo the Chinese 
rn.iinmin tliat Japan provnkwl trouble in 
order to tind a pietevt tor the oeciip.ition of 


Maiielmri.i. , ii i-i . 

The Clunceo would natumlly like to see 
therailwav .-md tlie Jc.nsed lerrilon- handed 
back to her, but Japan xvould consider no 
"iiaiuliim back” untt! or imJess die is forctnl 
to do ^ so. Jap.m won lier jmsition in 
;Munohuria tiirough two costly w.ar^^ After 
the firxt of these which x\as xvith China, die 
,vas forced by a eoncorC of Kiiropean 
Powers into giving liack wliat she hail xxoii, 
onK to have Russia move ami gnib the 
eoxTted i.riye whhin less than two years. In 
moo Rii'xm acting under fiie jirotext of 
necessities e.uiscd by the Poxor uprising, 


filled i’lhiiiehiiria xvitli troojix, and after 
signing the Boxer protocol did not tnox-e 
them out, though slu* obligated liersolf to do 
ho. The eontiniieil pre-eiice of Riix-i.ui 
troops ill Manchuria and Riixsi.ui aggre—ions 
ill Korcji bjvmght oii tlie Ilns-odap.mr-f' 
War of ll)O4-0.'i, and Japan naturally iiiiiii- 
taiiw th.if had slie not S'ju’lled Mood arul 
treasure in those two vimts all of Manchuria 
xvould tiulay lie ns much a jiart of Russia as is 
Siherm. 

The treaty of Portsuioutli, wliich cndi-il 
the Russn-.Iaf)iiuese war, and wliteli was later 
eoulinued by Cliiiia in a sep.irate treaty witli 
Japan, in.ide tlie Jaji.-inese Kitipiro Rn-JaV 
»>ueeexsor in the lease of tlie Daireii-Port- 
Irthnrarea, and g.ix'o Jajt.in the Russlan-httih 
traspnrt.itton line running northwiinl from 
JJairen to Changelmii, a distance of almut 4 J*'’ 
imles, together xvitli a snut)i-ea«trrly hriUich 
niiining from Mukden to Antnng on the 
Yalu river, wiiieh marks the boundary 
betxveen Korea and Manehnria. The xvhole 
xxxteiu, to which .Tiijian Ims added less than -lO 
iiiilcx ill the last 24 xear«, is (504 miles hi 
length. Blit i» fills nuJw ay Japan iuherifed a 
rum. The Russians had built the line ou 
Russf.ui r(X'<>-foot gauge and tlien, fls thrir 
•irmies retreated, they took the oiiportunity to 
wreck the tracks and britlges. After the w.irt 
Japan rebuilt the line on standard American 
gauge, and has nox\ more or Joss ooinpleted the 
eostly double-tracking of tlio xvliolc system. 
Tile GoxTnuuent of Japan and some prix'iite 
Japanese mx’cstors have 440,000,000 yen 
iii\-est<Hl in this enterprise, the balaneo slieets 
for wbieli tojipod 004,000,000 yeiviul02S. 
At Dairen the .Ta]i.uiese have converted a poor 
little Russian toxvn and n silted liarhoiir into n 
magnificent city of 2.")0,000 people xxith one 
of the best harbours in tlie I’ar JCast, Hnxiug 
acbiox'wl theie xxliat she li.is, .Japan is deter- 
tiiiiied iiot to relinquish }»‘r spwi.il poxitinii m 
Manehnria and In inner Mongolia. In spite of 
the pn'xciit ncgotlatiofis, .Jap.iit deelan's th.at 
her htniid is unalter.ihle, even should it heooino 
a question of .Japan against the lost of the 
xxorld. Besides her elaiiu to lier poxitioii 
based on xxiiat she h.id done for JJ.inelmri’J, 
JajKm eox-ets it because min'li of her food for 
her overspopul.ited isfamls, and raxv in.deri.d® 
for her growing factories eoinr fnmi then*. 
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Manoitoria’s Natural Besouroes 
What is it that is so attractive abo^ 
MaaohurLa that China 

strii^linv to have a hold upon it ? J!u:=t oi 

all it must bo mentioned *“1; ^5“° It 

territory o£ BB 5,000 square mdes n extent ^ 

^::sj^rihrstl"t!^armia^ 

«hero in the ivorld. For ds sire d is sp^e y 


to those, the Railway maintains livesto* and 

experimental f the Chinese 

Manchurian peasants. but 

declare that the Railway is an exploiting 

avency and that it drains Manchuria s wealt 

tS 7Ln. Against this picture of develop- 
ment of new lands, influx of 

ir‘:Sh='rfb“r.bT*— 


js spareeiy t^inty of the internal Mancnmuiu 

*'!wed havinv about 24,000,000 inhabitants. and the fact that business in general in 

Comparatively stated, it may be noted that staggers under the 

hCchurla wdh its 24,000,000 handicap of various inflated and frightfully 

Maiiehuria w _ Shantung currencies. 


times as " While these 


provinces m unma bavins 

provinces are 5o;000,000, 

together ^ a its’ nalural 

hLanclniria Jf *j j „rcas of vii^m 

“^ia t mountain stands of timber, 

‘'“'’Srimria.s 

l“rX. a fourth of the total imports o^Jl 

suffering trim disonlcr and extortion in China 
proper, have flocked to llancliuria and 
settled down to cultivation. 

The South Jlanchunan Radwaj, -ttmeh is 
owned by Japan, is considered by Japanese 
civilians to be a magniBcent dvdiamg agency ; 
its phU.anthropics cvciy year are enormous. 
moSgh there are only 102,000 Jap.an«o 
in all of Manchuria, oulsiilo of the Daunn Port- 
Arthnr rone, yet in 1928 the South Manchu- 
rian Railwav appropriated 2,400,000 yen for 
schools, 097,000 yen for col eges and uniy^i- 
tics "84,000 von for public libraries, 1,771,000 
for’hospUals" and 389,000 yen foraccntol 
laboratory wliiob Investigates uses to^ich 
Maiichurian products may be put- These 
schools, hospitals and libraries am open to 
Japanese and Chinese alike. In addition 
7&-3 


depreciated currencies. 

Alono- the South Manchurian Railway 
the Japanese yen is in general use but Mukden 
kas its own fengpiao, Kirin province has its 
own paper money and the city of Harbin has 
its own dollcr notes which are unacceptable 
outside of the city except at a heavy discount. 
Japan’s plan is to stabilixo the whole of the 
Manchurian situation by attracting to 
Mnnehuria large amounts of American and 
other foreign capital, under Japanese 
giirantcos if nccess.ary, thereby swelling the 
foreign population of Manchuria. China 
too wants American capital but she resents 
the idea of its coming under Japanese guarantee 
or guidance. 


Japaxese axd Russian Intehests 
However much China may protest against 
Japan’s’ domination, the Japanese seem 
unwilling to consider the Chinese point of 
view on Manchuria. Japan’s real fear is the 
Soviet threat embodied in what is called the 
Soviet Protectorate over Outer Mongixit, 
The Chinese determination to end 
domination is worrying Russia also. The- 
Soviet Government fears, and net 
out reason, that new China car aiisianc 
any day to seize the whole of .ir 

the Chinese Eastern Railwav, aad if tas 
happens, Russia will have e£m£rtc -Tuiiii-ir 
fight The Chinese Eastern, v rir-f Bis Thdl^- 
witliin Manchuria, was h -rTr 
order to reduce by 553 zrEs ^ 
between Moscow and 
measured against the cerdsTL urrl-TIsHBE 
route north of the HW .—t. 

was completed in If.};, cnnnr sr ri 
s^ed in 1895, 
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American business concerns in Dairen, eighty- 
nine in Mukden and one hundred and sixty-six 
in Harbin. The managers of large American 
firms in Manchuria all say frankly t!mt they 
■would not have a dollar invested there except 
for the security which is afforded by Japan^s 
interest in JIanchuria, and her determination 
not to allow disorders into Iicr Eones of 
interest.- Several scores of American firms 
use Japanese firms in Dairen as their import- 
ing and distributing agents, thus saving laige 
overhead expenses. Though America has 
always been sj-mpathetic to China’s national 
aspirations, her determination in regard to 
the present situation is to act, as far as it is in 
keeping "with her sense of international justice, 
with the League. Secretary Stimson of the 
United States State Department is making an 
intensive study of the Manchurian problem 
and is investigating if Japan is canydng otit 
her pledges to -withdraw her troops in Rlan- 
churia to the railroad zones defined in the 
Portsmouth treaty, and ns to the measures 
taken by China for protecting Japanese 
nationals in Jlanchiuia in the event of 
evacuation. In bringing about a settletncnt 
America may stress ^dth the Xfcaguc the 
Kellogg anti-war treaty and the nine Power 
treaty of the Washington Conference, which 
guarantees the administrative and territorial 
integrity of China. America of course, 

maintain complete independence of action, 
though the general feeling is that she should 
co-opomte fully with the Loag^io. In fact, 
the measures t.ikcn tlius far by the League 
have the approval of the United States. 

JIanchuiua, tjie Danger Spot 

From the standpoint of international 
relations, Manclinria is the most dangerous 
spot in the world today. The burning ques- 
tion of China in the present conflict with 
Japan is : Is Manchuria, which is a part of 
China, to be Chinese or Jap.ancso ? Japan 
maintains tliat Manchuria i-? ncccssarj' for her 
self-preservation, and China declares tliat 
i\Ianchuria being a part of Cluna, foreign 
domination in that part must be ended. She 


secs no relation between political aggression 
and economic interest. While China wants 
Maachtiria to be under her control, she wel- 
comes foreign investments in Manchuria. » She 
resents, and that riglUly, Japan’s political 
aggression which she considers to bo an infrin- 
gement on her sovereignty. Since the 
Shantung incident China has been using 
economic boycott as a weapon against Japan 
to awaken her to respect China’s sovereign 
rights. But then the trouble in Manchuria is 
not merely between China and Japan. Students 
of world politics consider that Jlanchiiria -^rill 
be the scene of another ^va^ between Russia 
and Japan. Whether the present situation 
will lead to that or not no one can toll at this 
stage. But the ever-growing determination of 
Cliina to end all foreign domination will 
certainly bring Russia into conflict with China 
as it has Japan. 

Russia, anxious as she is concerning the 
possibility of bolding what she has, would 
certainly welcome any factor which wotild 
serve to check Chinese aggression, — any 
factor that is not, of course, allied to Japanese 
interests or tolerant of Japan’s supposed 
ambitions. Wliatevcr may be jrnnehuria’s 
political future, it is considered prob.ible that 
the population will become overwhelmingly 
Chinese. Witliout indulging in tinduc optimism 
it may be said that tlie new China faces a 
better future than she did a few years ago, 
since she has attained at least a responsible 
degree of unity among her different sections. 
Witli respect to the outside irorld she finds 
that though her relation ^vith Japan has been 
strained, America has extended a friendly 
hand. The abrogation of unequal treaties is 
the centre of America's foreign policy in 
r<gard to Cliina, and the action of the United 
States in granting a new tariff treaty made the 
first breach in the iron wall of unequal treaties. 
Whatever may come out of the present trouble 
in Manchuria, it seems reasonable to believe 
tliat the growing nationalism of China on the 
one side and the ambitions of Russia and 
Japan on the other could make ilanchuria the 
danger spot of the Far East for some years 
yet to come. 



The Lesson of Ireland 

A Rnvinw* 

Bv CflinrSTOPIIER ACiatOYD, n.A. (Oxon) 


1 phoulil liko to .begin by lliaiiking Gcnenil 
• Crozicr for his book, A II orrf to Oandlti, Uiongh 
I wi«ili tho price "wns Ic**'’, since there nre many 

a le in India who could read the book with 
t, but will bo prcTontetl from doing so by the 
price. 

The author’s arguments may bo eummed 
up roughly as follows : in Ireland the British 
politicians made a me«3 of things by refusing to 
fiico the fact that there was no alternative betneon 
martial law, and conccrling the demands of the 
Sinn Fein Piulv ; martial law may bo un- 
pleasant, hut at all events, it is better tlum the 
reprisals policy which the Black and Tans woro 
nuowe<l to pursue ; the atrocities perpetrated by 
these men in Ireland took place in a small coimtr>% 
separated by only a few miles of sea from England, 
and in a va«t countrj’ liko India, situated at such 
a great distance from England, the atrocities 
would bo greater if a similar policj; wore followe<l ; 
flnnllj*, martial law is an impossibility in India, 
and therefore the only alternative is a policy of 
mutual agreement while there is yet tiuie. Thus 
the choice in India is between a situation infinitely 
worse tiian t!io Iri«h, or practical concession of 
Gandhi’s terms. 

General Crozier above all things a lealK 
lie is a (li«tiiiguishod soldier and him«elf 
took part in the “blood-lust game” in 
Ireland. But ho could not stay on there. 
As ho himself says, “when die Briasli 

Government onlered me, in my “jwitnotic 
po'-ition of ‘loyal’ police ofiicer, to condone 
crimes of violence committed by its patriotic, 
loyal nrmed and uniformed servants against 
defenceless and ‘loyal’ women in IrelamL, on 
account of ‘loyalty’ to-Enghand.,. . .1 rcWl . 
threw my letters of npomtmcnt into a dustbin. 
Yet ho had seen enough of tho happenings m 
Ireland before ho loft to become ronvinml of the 
utter futility of such a policy. AVith expericneo of 
force of every kind, both glorious and ignoble. 
General Crozfer may be expcctetl to know what 
it means, and he puts the ease against cocreion 
impressively: “Having seen a great deal of 
fow in use, liaving apphed hat forro for over 
thirty years, having experienced the uller failure 
S force, I must needs look for other weapons 
with wVich to achieve tho ohjc?ct— the welfare of 
mankind.” 

• \ Wonn To aA>'Pin : The lA^«on of IivLand 
u jiJt r. r. Crozier, C. B., C. SI. G.. P. a O., 

^(WiUiams A Korgnfc Ltd), 1^1. rricc 

4s. Cd. 


This is the conviction which runs right 
through anil lends force to his comparison 
Ijotwccn India and Ireland. Thi' LiUrao/' 
Supnlemml critic, 'however, in diaciis-ing this 
book, writes : 

Tlua comparison lacks force and meaning. In 
Ireland a secessionist GoTcrnmcnt arrested partial 
independence from our arar-arcariiM and financially 
embarrassed n.ition. In India there iios been no 
general demand for indciwndence, no breakdown 
of the ruling power, no establishment of a rival 
Government which could demand surrender or 
even negotiate n treaty. In fact General Grazier's 
information about India is neither fn!t nor 
aecnr.ilc. !Mr Gandhi aviclds a good deal of 
undefined and fliicluafing influence over large 
numbers of Hindu Indians, but he is no 
Washington. There have been assassinations, 
mob-riots, and ft poor nftempt at n foreign 
invasion, but the British poaacr in India has 
nc\-er been seriensjy challenged. As for “Budmash 
auxiliaries ui the Puniab” no nuxiliftrles, good 
or liad. hai-o been ciaploycd there or eNewhere. 
General Cronci’s programme is to appoint an 
Indmn Viceroy nnd Indian GovemorB, and to 
‘•negotiate by agreement” about the Briti-h Army, 
(he Indian Army, finance, the Eurojiean senicor, 
the |»bee, am! the Britisli connexion. The flr«t 
and most obvious comment is th.at it takes two 
to make an agreement. 

Of the fatuous ineplitiule of IhU crillci'in it i* 
hardly necessary to ^.xy niueJi : tliis critic evident- 
ly knows us much about India n« is usual nmong 
the Times ttofl. For example, on October L’’’- 
The Times informed its re.ulers that in the trial 
following the murder of Khim Bahadur Ashon- 
ullali of Qiitbigong, tlie jury hail rcturnct] a 
verdict acquitting seven of the nccu=cHl and 
committing tavo, lluripra'acl nml Bhaltnchnrji, for 
trial before the Calcuft.a High Court 1 If Tie 
Time% which has nn international reputation for 
nccuracy, can solemnly print such news aliout Indian 
nffiurs, one need not wonder at their litenwy stall 
being equally uninformed ! 

General Ckozicr’s book is really an indictment 
of two things : flr^t, the false sense of “patrioti-m’ 
and “loyalty” current at tho present day, which i- 
re«i»onsiblc for so much unnccessarj* sufTcring, 
and, secondly, tho politicians who profer fal«c* 
hoods nml self-deception to Tnifh. 

"Tatriofiim” (et/m ‘‘Ixjyohy") Isas become a 
world religion in which flap*, statues, war 
trophies, unknown wurriors, war memorials, 
shnnes, tombs, cei)OtRi>li«, nnmvcra.aries of victones 
and “great ilajs,” praxes, war grnfuilios, promo- 
tion, profiteering, nnd the two minules silrnee 
arc woTshipetl and Lowed down to ns were the 
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colden images by idolaters of old Jndia can 

be free, England can be free all can be free 

to do as tliey should and not as Ib^ would, 
proFided this world religion called “Patriotism” 
IS destroyed and in its place is set up “loyalt)’” 
to the religion of humanity. (Pp. 14-15). 

Carrj’ing his analysis of the notion of patriotism 
and loyalty further he writes ; 

When a citizen crosses swords with the migh v 
and worldly machine (made up of men ana 
materialism) called Government because of its 
“disloyalty” — in peace and war, but more parti- 
cularly in war— two things inevitably happen. 
The citizen is dubbed traitor and “disloyal”— at 
any rate for the time being, because of refusal 
to comply with the formula, “my county, right 
or uTong” ; and tlie “Government,” by virtue of 
its strength, lies itself, for the time bang, into 
immoral security behind the smoke sotcon of 
“Patriotism” and “loy.alty.” But the dduge 
always comes, as no man “need shed bis honour 
to cover criminals” and it is not possible to fool 
all the people for all the time.... 

Successive British Governments had oning to 
their "disloyalty” exasperated Iribhinea to rebellion 
and dubbw ihem "disloyal” and “unpatriotic.” 
Where was the "Patriotism” and “loyalty r” Whose 
was the soil of Ireland 1 Whose ts (he soil of 
Ireland now * Whose is the soil of India today f... 
It is not possible for an Indian or an Irishmen 
to be “patriotic” to England, though both may be 
loyal to the world of which the British common- 
wealth U part 1 

Bo too with Jlahatma Gandhi. WTiy is this 
meek, unassuming little Hindu lied about in tho 
English Press and called a lialf-nakcd Fakir who 
desires to turn the Christian mi«sionane8 out of 
India ? For the same reason that the same Press 
liofl about the Irish in 1920-21 and accused them 
of murdetiug each otbor for their gooil 1 Wliat 
humbug 1 Press “loyalty” , . .Press “patriotUm” ! 
“Loyally” to what i The Press ? “Patriotic” to 
what— God knows 1 Docs Lord Eotbermere know ? 
General Crozicr’s book consists of twenlj'-fwo 
choptcra containing a scries of paniflcfs between 
India and Ireland. The author points out tlie 
similarity between the eases of the two countries 
both of which have profittecl by Englirii 
development, both of wliicli are geogrnphicaJly 
important to the strategie welfare of England, 
and in both of which there has been a 
denial of the opportunity for self-expression 
in a constitutional manner. It is impossible 
to go into all the details of General Crozieris 
argiimont in the course of a short article. While 
hoping tbi« review will lead readers to tho Imok 
it'clf, the utmost that I c.m attempt to do here 
to give some i<le.i of the central theme 
of tbo book— the futility of a policy of mimlcrs 
and Toprisals. 

In Irehind there was report to the pistol, and in 
India there has been non-co-oi'crotion and non- 
violence and nl=o rovolutionaiy violence though 
on n A’crj’ limited scale. In Ireland Arthur 
Griffith an<l Jlichacl Collins matcheil thcm'.elves 
agaln*t (lie greatest m.nchine the world ba« 
ever known, tlie British Government, 


“and succeeded bcc.iiise although they stooped 
to undilnfed murder, they adniitfixl the oflcucc 
as the only possible way out, while the British 
Government emplojing the same means as its 
adversary, not onlj denied its use, but endeavoured 
(o saddle Sum Fern with the atrocities coramitfed 
by its agents. ..•••Ireland denied none of tho 
murders committed by her men, but she still 
objects strongly to bein^ saddled with the 
murders of such well-known Iririmaen as 
McCurtain (Lord Jla^or of Cork), O’Call.aghan 
(ilayor of Limerick), the ex-mayor of Limerick 
and Fatlier Gnffin, or minor mortals such as 
Bowen (the Welsh Secret Service agent of the 
British Government), Captain Praidergnst, the 
Dnimeonda vicfinis, the Castle guardroom victims 
and others far too numerous to mention.” 
(Pp- 20-21) 

After the murder of Colonel Smyth, wlio had 
tried to incite the R. I. C. to murder indiscrimi- 
nately, and had had his own plan put into 
practice against liimself, the British Government 
oi^anizcd a body popularly known as tlie Black 
and Tans, who bhould be recruited in England, 
and then sent across to Ireland to prncti«o 
Colonel Smyth’s suggestions. The horriblo deeds 
which followed— all of which are given with 
untlcnlable detail by General Oozier— are far too 
well known to need description. For example, 
it was decided to di«gni»e some policemen as Smn 
Feiners. and to send them to raid tlie Kilkenny 
^st office. TJiis was done, but tho authorities 
hrgot th.at the supposed “Sinn Feiners” would 
talk with a cockney accent, instead of the Irish 
brogue 1 To continue giving a li'it of the atroci- 
ties would be pointless. Those who are interested 
in them can read the book for tbeni«elvc«. It is 
interesting to note what General Oorior *nys, and to 
compare it with what has been written in another 
book. The Vie/or// of Sinn J-yin br P. S. 
OTlegarty, himself a Sinn Foiner, concerning the 
futility of the bomb and pi-tol iwh’cy : 

After J9I6 (here eboidd not have been a «hot 
firwl in Ireland, nor a gua liought. They were 
totally unnecessary. )Vc had the Sinn Fein 
policy, the men who made if, (he eiifhusiVm 
and simnort of the people. Without firing n phot 
ttc could have forced from Enghind anjthuig that 
wc forced from her by (he gun j-oliey and more. 
\Vc would, at the same (imo, Ime mumfaincd our 
6oli<lan(y, escapcxl Fartition and moided fhc irripa- 
mblc moral disaster which Im ovcrf-ilcn tn. But 
for (ho lack of a firm hand on the civil vide of the 
movement there wa-? no cflbrf to control the gun, and 
it brought u« to disaster. . .Tlity fthe frunmenj were 
frankly Frankenstein. We ourselves in our blind- 
ne-s and folly wore responsible for that Frankcn- 
strin. Wc t.iitght oiir jouiig p<-opIe to rely on the 
gun and to disregard CTcnthinc the. . ..‘■'ince JPiG 
wc have been damned fry fiieccssiie layers of 
Irresponsible gunmen without idea*, nnd f,olit;eal 
leaders nithont moral courace. . .llie end «ai 
disaster. It w.ss a of our onn m-iking. 

1 * 11 ( 10 , and ignorance, and wlfi«hnc-«, and shallon- 
ne«^ and gun non-hip— these mvle }t. The 
risitatiOR teliich we have gone through wag the 
rc&ult of oar own bmiehes of (ho yiorai Law. . .SVe 
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inn«t Kct nwny— wp nro pcltinK nway — from nil 
thiit wornhip of physiofil force, npplicahon of force, 
coiitcmpl for life, for tlcccncy, for cliarity, wicl 
tolcrnnco which have made our country n moml 
nnd^ phy^icij slaiiglitcr hoiKo (Pp. ICO, JGO, ITO, 

There U iinfortunnfely in India nt prt'fcnt, nml 
("-in’ciiilly in llcnpal, n tendency to imitate the 
Iiolicy f=o Ptronfriv, niid I hcilcvo rightly, con* 
doninod hy "Mr. O'llcptirly. That the yonng men 
of IJcngjil may at tlnics /eel drive?! to dc«pertlon 
hy tho action of pome police ofllccr may explain, 
bnt (Joe!* not exeijoe tho tirrori-t canipilgn, which 
i*. doing India’a cause more harm than pood. 
Tho Govemmont at pro'cnt seem*' bent on trying 
11 reprr*-*'ive policy, nut it 1*1 doubtful whether 
tho rcprc«'«ivo policy will do more than drive the 
torrciri't movement underground, where it will l>o 
far \vor®e than at present. Commenting on the 
murder of ofliciala, General Crozicr writes : 

Revolutionary extremists do not ronnlcr indis* 
eriaiinatcly or without a cause— that was proved 
in Ireland. Indiscriminate murder is in _nU 
rcTOlufioimry circles considered futile. . .During 
revolution once tho ball starts rolling both sides 
set to uork to a set jilan which includes murder. 

. . .It is not without signlAcancc that both in 
Ireland in 1920-21 and in India British soUhera 
were seldom murdered in cold Mood. Tlie reason f 
They do their work nhove board. . .When a senior 
iicJicc oJheinl is ratirdcrcd in cold blood in India, 
there is nfufrys n definite reason. . .Rcvololionanes 
cannot afford to behave foolislJy. Governments do 
so behn>e— tho reason for rctohitionarj- acfiuty 
being government by fools.- There arc tbousonds 
of honourable men aluc to-d.ay, jicsscssed of 
cxrcricoce, a knowledge of hitmen nature, n flair 
for leadership and a clear conception of duty, 
who could and would shoulder the uorWe 
burden in the most humble nloecs and 
ID »tm Wtlifully nnfe Imlian. 
in India for a mere pittance. >\ hat member of 
the “old cane'’ would do that.. The moment the 
quchtion of salary creeps iHM„*’'?rvfec tnith and 
iiitc-Tity sufler. India w full of officiah who 
n(!t p.'iMrj' before scryjcc. The Indians suffer 
accordingly. ..When tho right men get into ^cr 
in India, ^ and the right thoughts are ditfuscd 
from the sent; of Biiprcmc nufhonfy m . 
them Till be good will, and murdmng of 
S officers and others in India will cc-ise. 
?rp. 88. 89, 92). ^ 

In other words tho repressive polu^ will be 
morn likely to make matters worse, rather than 
Kr. A weed is not destroyed by aitting ofl 
ih« ton but by destroying tho roots, nndif 
l„vMiit(onarY activity has its roots in injspomn* 

it mSfonly to oiiml by eoo‘1 eo^mfob 

S lnd ‘ to b’L o„vo<l from tlm f»to of M.ml, 


Innt nmst hv n genu me cluuigc of heart convince 
ment nuv-t uy a g n prepareel to face 

people of t “ to cover up oiitnigcs 

fommittcd by Its n=. oourogo to denminro 

leaders nni t ‘ j „membcr the wonls 

Sei ^volutionmy, who in the 


course of conversation remarked, ‘*Thoiigli we 
condemn iho«o nets publicly, in cur henris wi5 
ore not really sorrj’." There niii‘t bo greater 
nneority on both side“. 

Geiieml Crozier believes that the way out of 
tlio Iiidinn tangle lies through greater co- 
ojKrntlon liclwecn Imlian.s and Kngli«hmen. 
I liavc quoted above the pspsage in which 
lie says that tlicre arc thou«and« of honourahlo 
Knglii-hmcn with cxpcriencij and capacity for 
leadership who would gladly and loyally serve 
with anti under Indians to promote India's good 
for n mere pittance. In another place he 
says : 

W'c — Indinns and Engli«h alike — can Lave our 
triumph or our dis-v^tcr la India. I>'t us hope, 
for the welfare of Indj.i. tho Empire aod the 
World, we shall choose wisely . . . oiul better than 
was the ease in IrcLand, where the delay was too 
long . . . Anything but on Englieh-cum-Indian 
triumph in India willslnke the world's foundations. 
(Pp. HO-141). 

Onp-igeslSi to 136 of his book General Crozier 
outlines the concrete nrogrammo of reforms he 
would o«k Maliatma Gandhi to urge oi\, the 
llrit!«h Government It is as folJotrs ; 

(1) Appoint an Indian Viceroy. 

(Of course, if. owing to cireurmtnncw, Indians 
could not dioose n Vietroy of their own colour, 

It would be m'cn to llicm at any time to choose 
and appoint a viccroj from within the British 
Commonweahh of Kntions, na the essential factor 
goseniiag tJic choice of Viceroys of (he future 
must be that tho choice is unrestricted and ha* 
notlimg wbnti-oe\er to do with the Drithh Gomn- 
ment. In ihis medern manner of International (?o- 
oiKriitiou (within the British Empire) hes our 
onJj hojK*. The unrrstneted cJioiee of a %’iceroy 
would open tho whole lnipcri.il ficid to Irdis. 
Dutchnicii fiom Pouth Afrieii, Australtan®, 
CaneilLsns. New ZciiLinders, Wert inili.ins, English- 
men, Irishmen and Anglo-IndLins, all being 
equal, should have nii cquaJ interest and a 
common uUml. W’lio knows but that some 
mi<*sioimn’ or pioneer who ]m dciofrd hi® or 
lier whole life to India for practically nothing 
Kivc loix (the best of all), may not one d.ay rule 
«t Simla f One often hears (hat "one* thing 
that Indians admire is a ptdia sahib"; jd 
the present mode of Viiercgarl choice gives no 
security for the njijiointmcnt of any s-nc a 
]iobtician ! Die bunion of choice sliifteil to Indian 
shouWew would, at least, set them free from some 
of tho dangers which dominate liicland to-day and 
make her less liappy tlian she should be. It is some- 
times Slid that the Jloslcm problem in India 
is “India’s Ulster.” It is indeed, and just ns 
diflicuit, but let the Round iDible Conference not 
make the fatal mistnkc of tho Iri«h Conicnlion and 
bow down to a noisy, tliough importmit. minonly. 

So, ( 00 , let not (he Jioslems enter (lie Confcretiee 
with thdr minds mmle up in advance ns did the 
Ulstermen in Dublin. Such conduct, in the 
Imncrml eense, «(® nowhere.) 

(2) Appoint Indian Governors and lacutcnniit- 
Governors. 

(3) Uproot all cstravngunee®, reduce budget 
charges on sidanes to a minimum and aboh®h all 
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■fHE LESSON op IEELAED 


Tvimn nVhen Ireland earned her Freedom in 1^22 

SiriTe 

fh« Vicere'^al Lodpo, Dablin. Yet nothin- ms 
fcn S while mii’ch h«, been 

Snt?al rf AnslU’i” bee brought an initial saring 

fiSSttle%ir 1 V\'h?B”itirSriS 

’^-if'Ditto the Indian Army bav^i" 

A^i'SKroreffe- «"<•■»» 

(8) Roorjpinuo tUo Inaiaii l oiice. 

(9) Acfiuiro saleRiianU from EnKUnd. 

“"T^M fanatic, la 

cludli; i, SVeS thiit'l He U a patriot, pntcti. 


Sa’tf JurfafoS' s;“'ty's"rSSd’S 

SS«o r Xatal over thirty years ^o. wo.mns 

^BT-n 1 Sran‘^Sl^ASa,.cf We S 

wK tbe“tieH o£ battle roluutoily of our own 
SSl and aecord, fighting for England. 

Mr Gandhi has since done n.-> much nsnm 
3ir. , , ,1 p Emiure toicthcr in South 

e e“ There 'aJe tToutanai of Indiana. 
Andlndbn lo-islation in South Afnca always 
r^ts aSnst Imperial relationship nnd mak« 
Stlem?5t of the Indian quwtiou more, difficult. 
Mr aSi \rho helped to oarrj- the stricken son 
« I. I *i T««1 Ttrthcrts from the Coleiiso battle- 
mT ‘%0 eSn- ?tee the boy died jut! after 
field to t^nicttJy and who crer after 

rcectvtng the '■«"/? Ficld-jrarebal, 

remamed the firm tncnn o_ 

fot^tTln a bmtle of S dkbejately avoided the 
firin? line I 

But the solution of the Indian qiicsliott, ns 
.a™*tolby Gihi™' CroAr, iriH ticuend as 
mS upon Engllshnten ns upon i ahatinn 
SSlti or Indians. There are some Eitgli-htneii 
Si activities and pronouncemcnls Itttvo 
' m'lile the* hopes of nn Lnj:lisli-Indi.m 

^S Ao^ ocn^Hk^a^ta I 'vouM not 

I *^,r. mV Eneiuh tmditions if I did not 
im (Cherish tlit hope. I wrilo this nml all that 
hi bin said above as an Eng t-htnait, and as 
ali Englishman I would coiiclutle ivttli the wortis 
of Mr. Nevinson ; 

The daily life of every lover and every chihl n 
' I iI!rJl iVv hnrs tluit snrinp from ovenrhclmins 
Iffit Snd r”^ionatc icsim for the loyol oneV 
rood. *^And 80 for our eouutrv' true 
PatrStismmay fijar lc^t she shoujd Pacnliee her 
n5>S tSdiiioiH for avaricious pun, dwriw c her 
Wt'h renutation for coumcc by oull*nr-t9 of 
rowanik^ fJrwity, tmd boilun her pplcndid vHioii 

Lictlon. (3/ie p. 4 O.) 



The Early History of the Bengali Theatre— IlT 

By BRAJENBitrT NATH B.LXEn.JI 


Tin: Bi:LOACi!rA Tin:ATRE 

/E now como to one of the most brillmnt 
ami successful of the early theatres iti 
llougal — the Belgachia Theatre. It 
owed its birth to the enthusiasm and 

inuiiificencc of Raja Pratap Chunder Singh 
and Raja Issur Cimnder Singh of Paikpara, 
Af/io took an active part in the organisation 
of the tlieatro and the staging of its plays. 
They were assisted in this venture by a 
' large number of our EngUsh-oducated youhg 
men. The sensation which this theatre 

created at the time may be guessed from the 
following account of its ostabUshment and 
first pcrfonnancc given in tiic roininiscouces 
of Gour Das Bysack about his friend Michael 
J[. S. D.atta. After referring to the earlier 
ventures, Gour D.is Bysaclc goes on to s.ay : ' 
But It WIW not till our JJ^rra and CZ/o/a ItofU of 
pjiUcpQT.i, as Tmtap Chunder and Is^ur Chimdcr 
SitilfM were loi injrl? callwl and known, . . . apiwaroil 
in tlw field, tbit tlie nativo theatre took deep roof, 
ami a native ordie«trft was on;.uiii«t. In the 
conotruclion of tlu^ orchc-fra Kfartter Mohun Gewsain. 
n peniJW 5« music, and Jkibu Jndii ^ntu raid had 
the vrincip.U hand. 

Tlie Gessain for the first time put info notation 
«<mie of the n.ative tunes and ragns and thus 
crcatwl a native Rind known as the lWpitehi.i 
Aniitenr B-ind, hcadcil hy Rabii Jftda Nath rani... 

To siv that the Bcl|ratchia Theatre soorwl a 
brdlunt ■ fiucesH, U to repnt a tmism that 
his nassed into ft |>nq;verh. It aebiereil a 
sneec»« niiparallclcil in the annals of Amateur 
Theatric.d 3 in thU country. The pnicefid stajre, the 
snnorb sceneries, flic sfirnn/j orebff=tra, the jror/wiw 
drSses the coMlv appurtenances, the {mlendiil m 
iin of the whole concern, were, worthy of , the 
rofher Rijio.nndthe preniusof l heir mtimale fnaid 
Al^harnii Pir Jotindro Moliun Tftsjirc. an 
ncTOmi.l‘3heii couuoH^cur. The porformvnw of 
a ^^le plav, liainnrah, which alone wd the 
Rn i« ten thousand nipocs. rcalirwi the «lea. and 
irtildtshoii the char.icfcr of . the reaJ JliniJu 
Prnroa wdfb the improvements, suUcil to the taste 

,K\m Kwl ■^vith hisrinnic ulen,. of no 

r S oolo/'." the I-,. /„;»»!« (JMC) 


humour, as to Iro styled the Garrick of our 
IlcnRali sta^. Ifftja Jssur Chunder Smsh. who 
lookM a pnnee eiciy inch, encasai in mail coat 
armour, with a jewened sword haiitring by his 
side, actcil his part, witli wonderful eflect, be- 
fitting the cliaracter of a gentrali'simo . . . Hie 
m inner in which the other actors, one and all, 
ft«imttcd themselves, met with the warmest 
applause from the nuclicncc, — an audience 

composed of the elite of Calciitti, the cream of 
I'uropcan and Native society. Kminent Govern- 
ment officials and lugh non-olBcial gentieraen 
who niVnessati the ticr/orraaiiceM spoke of the 
“exquisite treat" tliev had enjojed, as heightening 
their idei of our Indian mu«ic and of our IiuLan 
stacc. The Lieiitcnant-Govcrnor, Sir Frcilerkk 
II alliday, who was present with hU family, was 
so dchghtei} with the acting of Babn Keshuli 
Chunder that ho eomplirocntod him on liis extra- 
ordunary dramatic talents. He said that looking 
at his senoiis and sedate nppcunince one could 
hardly behevo liira capable of acting so capitally 
(he part of the Jester.* 

This thcfitrc opened with the perfor- 
mance of the dmma Untnavali written iu 
Bongnli by Rnmnaray.m Ttirkarafna, on 
Satiuxlay July 31, ISoS. It Avns housed 
in the garden rosidcnce of tlie Pnlkpani 
Rnjnhs at Belg.'ichi.i which liad formerly 
belonged to Dwarkauath Tagore. A few 
days later n long rcjiort of the performance 
appeared in Tlie Hindoo Patriot for August 
5, 1858. U runs as folloavs : 

The HiSDoo Tiir-aTRr..— The Rajahs of r.iick- 
rarnli. who h.are estabh'hed a name for thcm«clrcs 
by their princely liberality in the c.ui«e of 
eiiucatiou and of the poncral welfare of the 
country, }nie, wo rto glad to ohserro, tlircclcd 
their attention to the promotion of the Drama 
In their niBKnifiecnt Relgachia villa they hive 
set up a splendid private TJientre wliieh oi'cneil 
on Ritunliy host with the performance of the 
JAitmmfi or the Xer/Jare, To manv of cur 
elder readers, bo*h Euroi>ean and Native, who 
remember the days of tho late Ribw Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Jlcrednh rarkcr, Horace tViJ-on, Henry 
Torrens, and the Chowmighco and Suns Souet 
Theatres, this rcvivalof the Indian drama and of the 
lore for rational amiiscinent wUlbc exceedingly wel- 
come. In the eyes of the jouncer generation 
the ch.mn of noVelty will lie mldeil to the other 
charms of an well arrangcil and well eonductwi 
theatre. Tho performance of the other day was 
bcbehl with approbation by connoisseurs. The 

• Jogindra Nath Rim's “Life of Jf. S. D.itta" 
fin BmgaliX 3rd ed., pp. C13-I9. 
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cli,iriictcr5 'teie “ “'f > ^ clrainatic action 
the Rcstim the cmmterfat 

were <0 cbver anl “nsisten m 

ot passion<» so at the owtaet of a 

expected so ranch to la'^t *e 

dramatic and animation and the 

sta^e was tion Lastly we ^ 

niuUcnce was all action. , ^ ^^hich 

not omit to notice the "age aec The scenes 
were as splendid ^ th j adapted to tbo 

were very J,„ The Band music whw^ 

incidents of the drama, the ^ ^^ellent. U 
iros quite j beJ 5 ficia/an effect upon the 

had 80 powerful "'ftiiat one of them to whom 

English f^°tleraen prtoc ^ ^ nio^ 

the Anglo I^^aii ciraraa resident m India 

SmorW “St It to coggtoteg m 

ISiSlr' ’’SSto. music, . rnm 


The last performance of Sanmshiha took 
place on September 22, 1859, and .ve find 
L following .■iccount of tins 
in The Bengal Hurkarn of luesdaj, 
September 29, 1859 : 


monotony, and the airs occasion, we were 
the orieutul ctaruc er 0^3“witl. the. ni» 
however not a Lttm I .. 


iptember 30, ioosi ; 

The &!nniM.a was performeil. for the J^t omo us 
we nnderrtund SJitrfcredS b| 

JfTRalaSS rtaub and TsSa Chuuder Eiueb at 
ihrir BSicida Villa. A selected number of the 

/r°"Crunt 


At first we mistook 
uanciiiH 'tu* — - 'rf^l ” SO wondcrfnllv for 

the dancers who FfO^ere disabnaed ot. ^ 

w ,mh?nti™yi?cnee..Indocd tb^r looped 


nautch . E’t'" Sh?nti™yi?cM- Indeed fte, i™ 
S?r'r?^sr^ond so 
^Sj-^eSrc’iausion. 

of tho merits and I, t„„l5 

and expressed a hop .^h 

would be rcotifi p,„jo 

performance, jliese faults were 

‘„„ aVumtst 5, 18o& ^ Ihv 

■ErL:?.n.5<S 

Tim Baio snn.. to witnc« 

tng we which went^ff 

the rcprc*cnt.ation of the / sativfaclion. This 

SjetSSU'-TKoreUptctc...- ^ 
The performance of the *| 

1 1 « fnr another reason also. It Jou 
1 0 . iraU poet Michael M. S. Patt.a 
tho preat lioi p T?ongali-a 

to , Sirr/ni<hihff was per- 

drama. Tin , .3 ifi 59 as vdW be 

'"“"’"tom 'the following e.atract whicl. 

.een tom //nrlorli ond Jwlm 

rXof SepT^b-r ii. 1866 (Tuestla,-) = 

t=',m.m.-ra.-The Amueur tin-amcai prlormanr. of 


tomlhf 'dc^rT Dnmin'm 'Cf man, other, 
native and Enropcaa geatleracn. 

No otber drama was acted in tbe 
Bclgacbia tbealrc 

with tbe nUbuel.v death of ^jah Iss 
Chnadcr Smgh on March 29, 1861. 

JDcbaol M. S. Datta justly remarks m 
the preface to the English translation of 
his i ‘'Should the dr.a™ ever 

aitain flourish in India, posterity will not 

f^et these noble gcntlemen-the ewliest 

friends of onr rising national theatre. 


n 

While the tlieatres and performances 
describetl above comprise all the '•a"K' ^ 
result ot tlie dramatic entlnisiasm of tne 
nee thev bv no means include .all tlie tbeatne-al 

Xrts of the time. The enntemporan- papera 
ara full at allusions to the <.■£<"“ 
activitv nf the Bengil. t,,"™! 

innsl of them welcome tins , 

a sign of the progress , “"' I’™'’'', 

of Bengal were "“k;"S run 

™v"'\tTOt"e .H^inlira Mohan Tagore, in a 
S’er rMicliael M. S. Patta, “are raa% 

.vprftw up Me '""thrived In s"m 
funatcl.v, they . an- as short-liieU 


— — — ; — ' ffiym TiturT RUTohiostapWc^. 

• Wc It'^ni from dw i.'ifmrm/i 

sketch of, 

pUyttl mitTf t.iau fW‘i 


srittlavi'^ro “ 

nath < JhtiKh. p. — 
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they nro .a good sign oC the tiinon, for it 
is evident tliat a taste for the Drama is 
grodnidly spreading itself among us"* 
Tins eontiment •\vns echoed on every occa- 
sion the papers had to announce sonio 
new theatrical cntcrjjriso. Tims we fmd a 
correspondent writing in The Bcntjal llurlnni 
for l^Iay 21, 1857 : 

A taste tor the dram i has iasmtctl many Hindu 
youths to erect temporary llicatrM in native 
localities. Some time n^o 'riikooatolah' was acted 
in the promises of the late Ihlioo Aushootosh Day; 
and 'ItuicciUii^har' another drama waa acted in 
the house of the Binghee Ilihoos. We noir heir 
that other dramw r«r. ‘IJidhobuthabo’ and 
‘I’robadh CiuindroJoy’ will shortly be represented 
by some rospectahle Ilmdii routns. The former 
arid bo actwl la the Ivouio of Baboo MoWndroloB 
Bose, Buiian, at 'Caslurypxrah in tha northern 
part of the Toam. Th?'e are indeed hedthy aiRns 
of the timw, and the well-wishers would ernlt to 
find' the natives cultivate n taste for dramatic 
literature. 

The second of these pieces, the Prabtxlh- 
chandroilano, avas in all probability never 
put on the stage. The Ilcngali dramatic 
ndaptation of Prnbodh’Chnndrodayn was 
very likely the work of the well-known 
Bengali poet, Isvar Clnndra Gupt.v The 
Bengali poet and plaanvright iManoinohan 
Basil says in Ida speech delivered in Bengali 
at the* first anniversary of the National 
Theatre in 1873 ; 

Borne vraxltliy men had n Bengali version 
of the pl«y ol PrahoiUi-thnwiroiaija maile tiy 
the f.amoas Bengali poet, 11 ilui Isvar Chandra 
Gupta. But the di-alogues of the piece were not 
as plc-asing as the songs. In spite of that, however, 
rehairsals of the piece oent on for some months 
with ercat onthususm and a goo I dot of money 
was spent. But in the end nothing came of sUt 
But the other play on widow re- 
marriage gave promise of more exciting 
possibUitios. At that fime, it w»s one of 
tlie burning social questions of the hour, 
niul its inliucncc avas felt in the field of 
dramatic literature also. In 1866 ramc 
out two dramas— l'i(W"tTOrfra7i(l by Uma- 
cliamii Chatterji and Viillmi-n-riralm § by 
M'oomosli Cliamlra Jlittra— both of which 
dealt with this theme. Lilio the hiilin 


; by Nai.mJra Nath Bom. pp. 

'’■•Tho .'fi n;,Ma lot Poll. 123? B. F,., p CIS. 
s Ta?s drama was notic.al in 'Ihe Gifcwto 

‘inSobha Bibahoi-A.TtasoJy ia Bmsiillin, 

Uhowaniporc— 1850.” 


Kiilaxnrvan'n tlie«e two dnimas oflored tk 
pleasure of ^theatrical entortainmout and t'le 
excitement of Bocial revolt at the same tins. 
The firiit, a pcrfonnance of which is announced 
in the nbovc-<jnotcd e.xtnict, docs not aocm, 
however, to liave actually been put oa th? 
stage. But the second, Vidhava-vivahn, ww 
performed in the end. 

In spite of the exhortations of the re- 
forming wing of the Bengali society of 
those days, the Vidh'iva-vtvah'i Nntak was 
not actually staged till it was taken up 
by Keshub Chundcr Sen and his companion^, 
who belonged to the newer and more 
advanced group of Brahmos. There are, 
however, indications that the play was taken 
in hand by at least one droinatic club. 
In the issue of Tiic Hurknru of 

March 26, 1858 wo get the following 
news : 

We learn tint Biboa Bikarrylall Silt with the 
aid of W oTi'i C'lUiiJ.’f Mittri m 1 oth*ri, srj goinj 
to perform that cclobrafeiJ dr.mi ‘Tha Bjlava 
Bebaho niutuc’ on nn early day. Wo wbh Uiboo 
Bihnrrylall Sett every sueeews 

The attempt vns perlians given up at n 
l.ator stage, and it was not till the Sen family 
took it up tliat the play was actually 
porformctl. 

The Dsn^int Hurkant of April Ifi, 1859 
states that the rehcars.al of the 1 idhnsn- 
rivaha Xalak came off on April IG, 1859, 
and that it was verj' avcll attended. It 
took place in the splendid structure at 
Simlnriapati, Chitpur Road— known as Ram 
Gop.ll MulHck’s house (now r.wed to the 
ground) uhd afterwards occupied by the 
Hindu Metropolitan College. 

The first performance of the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre as it was called at the time, 
took place on April 2.1, 1859, as avill be 
seen from the following account published 
in The P'.njil Iltirkaru of April 27, 1839 
(Wcrlnc'ulay) : 

PnBFORMVXCB OP TIIK BiniTOBA BiniaA 
JJatuck.— T he fir^t jicrformancc of thi'i drima 
look pitco on Situnifty la«t nt tlie hte Hindu 
M.Jtropolit.an Oollogo. It commeiico<l at 8 l\ M. nnu 
lasted till 3 o’rlf>'‘K In th' marniag. T*!? niiiieaee 
numbsrcil nlwut DOO individuals. Tho Nfliiick di'p"'*.? 
in vivid but trim colors tho d.in~croiw nnd oval 
cO'W'^'noes rosultitig froai n p’q>:tin1 state o* 
wiilownood, to whiohtho Hindu females arc subi'ctpl. 

In coasoqu'uco of a crnil cu»to-n, not fonfiiI(>i up"'* 
i^ieio'. . .Amaagst tho whole set tho part nwformea 
by » I’u/t'lit, T>trlo!a»-h.ir, mid by BoothoaioyW 
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In thit« play tlio lato Malicndra Kntli 
Mnk})i*r]i p1nyr«l flip riMo of tlip jpafor. Up 
pay« n« his rcminisccnop-^ : 

A c'n;*’ rrcotc^l ia t!i<* iKiith-^^fmr Mtnntrtl 
oa (ho Jin>( lloor of (ho old hoURP of Goivi Mohtin 
Tiiwro. IJamfinmyan p.iM (o Maliaraja 

Jntlnilni jWinu ‘Ta^roro : ‘1 rfwll wrilt> n fJay 
liko liMtiarnlUox von.’ \\’(* fir<t rnnicon the fttai?* 
nith hia ^Vdania'jniuntra. It wm thon ami on 
tluvt occasion only that the Chota llajah Baurintlra 
Mohan Tnimro nptiwvrtal on a atnKC. At the 
rtv\neRt of (he Ihrra he (ook* the p»rt of 

Kitirhi'li .... I took (ho part of V{i)H»haXa. 

A» I'jmilivf* Commiltno aw formed loenpetvlac 
(he 1‘ntlniriRhatta Tlieatro. of which the mcm1>cra 
were VidyaRaTir, MkhTl MndhoRinlan, Kenhav 
(tiinKiiU ami Dina nhrwe. Tina Committee i«cIoctc«l 
the nctoM and their parts.* 


To coinP back now to tlio now atapo 
erected by Jatindni Molian Tnporo at lus own 
residence in IBOn. VUhjn'<un<\nr was per* 
formctl t)»ere on December, 30 of that year. 
Kishon Chand nrites in bis article : 

Tl\e next play that w-ia jKrfornictl at the 
Patlinriashatta thcatro w.w . . . It was 

dwrafltiml by the Ilah Jatlmlru .Mohan. Uchas 
revised 5t and eliminated all indecent nlhisjon# from 
it . . . i^ils performance took place m Peecmlw 
\SCr>] and wns «upplcmcnte<l by_ that of an 
ftmMsing'fitee Jemnun Artriiia 7fm/r» 

Tills account is corroborateil by tlic 
description of the same performance given by 
jrnbendm Nntb Vidyanidhi in bis Soudnrbha- 
. Muqraha: He •OTiles j 

' ’on Docomher :i0 IlSOSJ the Maharaja RalLadnr 
lnvit«lthcOIah3ra)Uf Ileya to hu. H 

for his entertainment and lioncnir the pUy of 
VidyuuTidnr was i>crformed. 

Tbo piece teas staged nboiit a doren times 
fn the Pathiirhighottii Theatre. Thr Bnigalee 
of January 13, 1660 (S.atnrd.ay) writes on the 
second performance which took place on the 
6th of that montli ; 

Tnr TlnNOAi.F.F. TnEATr.n.-The TK^ormanec on 

rs? ss-s-cCr 

*^“^T/.fl^and erc^itnhle ones. We hcaTtilv con- 
^’^t^at^thrnahw. '^ho is an excellent rnitlcman 
S on this happy tiro of his m.nd to 


n letter <l.itc»l September J, 1859, 
r"'V »M.an to SI. a D.tu in nhil. the 
from that he is scmhnR the 

farmer Acts of the to 

Dfltta for the benefit of Ins "mastc^’ 
JfwSsUons^^This shows that the drama waa staged 

laicr^tlmn the date of the Ictlcr. / 

• l\iraC<in’vras' 2 n!f‘’ hy Bipm B'hnri Gupta, pt. 
I., (1320), pp. l5o-5f>- 


infuw into the wcultlucr and higher eLa«eea of }us 
mintr>'(n‘ n a tii«tc for rational ama«(fnrni by 
introducing (hem to ilrnmntie jierformanecB Ii’te (lie 
one wiireh it nn-* our iot the other ctvnirg to 
cwjoy. MV intlfttj grxnt a movf f>Vfl=ant pTcninr, 
hut .apirt from (he pleo-Mire which rao-t sighl-secing 
nnd mude-lnving j*oople not eimi to any fctIous 
refleetionsof thinga nndohjiYts tx^oiidthe momentary 
grjtiiieution wlnoh they ntlijn! lire taken up with, 
vre were, by a c.arefi:l study of the scenes hrouj^t 
to view, the plot and J.m^i.age of the drams, and 
the power for. aetuifr di-playwl by Ibr umateiin*, 
impro.wl Btrongl} with n conviction that, by being 
fostered and cneourageal. the taste for dniinatic 
luTformances will result . in Ix'ncfita of a more 
lH.Tmantnt character than (hci«e with which they 
call at first sight be directly a.«fOciat«l. It will 
create a dem-and /or that higher onJer of dramatic 
literature which wo hive in our F3n«erit, but in 
which llengalee, the language spoken by nearly 
twenty-five millions of people, pi'rfectly adapted to 
(he rTHMircmcnls of science, and already possessing 
some fine specimens of gc/mme ivx’trr .and <l.t'dcal 
pTO«e, is at present ilrfiriint. not (hat it is not 
capable of dramatic mhptntion, but that the ln«lo 
for It had not yet been allowcil sufTieieiitly to warm 
it«i.lf into a desire for it ns vital to rntionsd 
plea*un-<. The taste once acciiiinxl, and vre can 
vouch from the oftflmdaem witn nbieh the 
ISootulfr Satuh was roocivetj that night, that that 
b-xnjruaec v\iil soon ho enneJml with n. dramatic 
literature which might claim rank with our best 
Fan*cnt plays. Aulbors arc not made from any 
choice of their on n— the taste nnd spirit of the ai^ 
inakolhcm. The )nir of demand and supply applies 
ns much to material objects as to intellectual wares. 
The demand once crca(e<l never remains unsatisfied. 

Tiicse ihcatncal mwtings tire nl»o social gather- 
inps caJcuhited to bnng educatftl natives together, 
nad to untlo even disoordant natures by a common 
bond of sympathy. MV, therefore, look fotwarvi 
with pleasure to the literary and 80 ci.il benefits 
which the inauguration of this class of dramatic 
entertainments, u new fouiire in our nge, promises.... 
The imperson.'ition of the cb.sractcrs w.is almost 
faultless... The j'.irt of Ilydya was capitally done... 

The character of Soondcr was rather ’inelejmnt 
rtird rocigh. Gangrt Bhut nnj the JAve/ry 

awjmttcd themselves so well that we had nothing 
left to widi for. The Ibij ih was erjiiallv a .snecess- 
fwl character. Ihit the twochamlicrmaidsof Uydyn 
were nltogthcr ilcficient, Thera wa.® nothing feminine 
about (hem. Their ilrcss was ill cho'>cn which 
hchditoncd the slovenliness of their api'carancc. 

The whole pl.iy liowever was so well sustained 
that the minor deficiencies to which wehavcndvertoil, 
had scaredy any appnxiiably counteracting clfoct 
upon (lie nudiojicc. 

The Biidi/o Sootidcr A'atiik was foUowwl Iiy a 
very Inngoablo farce which ackteil much to the 
entertainment of the evening. Die whole burthen 
of the satire fdl njwn the devotevl head of a 
Btnpid ohl Moonsifl’ who already declined in ihe 
vale of years had the vanity to ofler himself (o a 
ncjghliour's wife as a fadj’s man. 

Die scenes lioth in the Xatuk nnd in the farce 
were well painted, and some wero admirably suifeil 
to tlie occasion. AVc noticc<l particnlafly the 
humble but elegant cottage of Ileera whicli perhaps 
was taken from some existing model. DicOreheslra 
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was excellent and shewed corf^ideiable improrenunit 
upon tho'se we had heard before. 

When we left we only ^^i>hcd tb.it the female 
ch<ir.icfers could be represented by women : for all 
the time we were iiainfullr alive to the demoralizing 
tendency of bovs and young men (hrowinec 
themselves into tie attitude, the" gestures, motions 
and even the voluptuousness of women. But as 
under existing circum«tanceo of native society it w 
not possible to have any but courtezans to jocn the 
Orps Dramadqut', wo must choose the lesser of the 
two evils. 

After this a farce, called Bit/hh-ki'rtn, 
was staged in the P.atituriagliatta Tlieatro 
on Dccejnbcr 15, 1866. Tlie Bengalep of 
December 22, 1800 (Saturd.ay) svritos about 
it : 

FATOOP.U.OH VTTA XiiEtTliE.— The lovers of the 
Drama were treated to a musical entertainment on 
Saturday last bv the Amateur Theatrical Company 
of Patooriairhatt.i. About two months sigo wo had 
the pleasure of reviewing a Bengallee Farce 
entitled Boojtlc Ke^nn composed exprcsslj for the 
Company ; and we now have had the pleasure of 
witnessing its performance on the stage with the 
usual scenic attractions and accooip-inied by 
instrumental inusic of a superior order .. ..The 
success of a dramatic performance is measured by 
the cfiicts vhicli it produces utwn the audience. 
Judged by tliat standard, Keem was 

undoubtedly a great success as the frequent 
Applause and loud roars of l.sughtcr testified, with 
the exception of two or three, the actors acquitted 
thcrasch’cs creditably. Tiic princip.sl chaneters 
were admirably sustained and the effect of the 
wholewfts telling - ••Indeed some oLihe DoJlopulfua 
who were present at the acting, "ooked thunder 
M the plot developed. We hope the spirit Las 
been completely cjwt out of them and lh.nt Bengalee 
soncty mil now have peace. 

Malnti-madhav, translated by Rnmnamj'an 
Tarkamtnn, sras stng^cd by the Pntlmriawbatta 
Theatre tu 18G9. Kisliori Chand wTifcs 
in Ids article : 

Mulili’Vti’Vi'trn, transl.itdl by Pandit Rjin- 
n.sniyan,-!.^ wa^ pcrformcsl there in 1809... 
aeeompiuitd by a eoiiccrl, cil Hindu mnsje. The 
present notation of Hindu music w-is for the 
fir<t time iniraluccd. 

Jfahondra Nath Vidyanidhi, the ViHrtikoah 
and some other authorities give the date of 
tlie first perform.nnce as September 31, 1807, 
•which is, of course, incorrect. This piece 
■was perfonned at the Ihnthuriaghatta Theatre 
about a dozen time.s. 

At tiic beginning of 1870 the rafhiinV 
ghatt.a Theatre stago<l two more farces— 
ChnUhudnn and Ubhai/sankal. T\iP Mlovring 
is an Eu"Hsh •transl.nlion of what the 
Ainrita Bixar Vofrikn (then published every 
Tlinrsday from Jcssorc both in English 


and BengiH) for JIarcli 10, 1870 wrote on 
this performance : 

Tnn P.vTi tup.iAGiiATTX TnE.vTr.n... We have derived 
great satisfaction from seeing the Pnfliuriaghatfa 
Theatre. It is nearly ten years since Saurindra 
Babu applied himself to the improvement of the 
theatre, and now the 'Pathunaghatta Tlieatrc 
confidently invites prominent English ofilciala 
and thej*. too, on seeing and hc.vriiig the plays 
express their satisfaction. It is one of the 
drawbiefcs of onr theatre that only men Imre to 
act in women's rdles. But that can hardlv be 
help^ 

Both the farces performed this time were 
excellent. One of them is called Chnksfnulan, the 
other is {/bfmi/snn^af. The author of both is 
Jatindra B.ibii . . . Few men c.in resist a laugh on 
seeing and he.irujg them. 

There were no other performances at 
this theatre in 1871. On January 13, 1872 
Ridniint-hnrnn and Ubhaifsayihaf ivoro 
acted here. Tha Hindoo Patriot ttrites about 
this performance in its issue of .Tanuary 
15, 1872 (Monday) I 

TfiF. PATnur.iAGii VTTA Tjie VTnr_ This Theatre, 
though a pnvalc institution, thanks to the ' 
libcrahty of its patrons, the Ilaja Joteendro STohim 
Tagotc. and his brother, B,sbu yhourendra Slohun 
Tagore, has risen to the rank of n national insti- 
union, and its suspension last vear was a groat 
disappointment to the native public. This year It 
has'lwen re-opened, and the first performance took 

C l.iee la«t Saturday night. A new drama, Bukmini* 
amna, which wc ha«l noticed a few issues beck, 
was brought on the stage, and playwl with the 
masl fueoess,. Tlie Drama was followed by a 
roaring Farce of “TJraiaaanl.nta” or “the two homs 
of a dilemma” W'c hare already said that the 
acting was very successful, but we cannob eonelude, 
without bearing our meed of praise to the 
orchestra, trbich sbcTrcd considerable improiement 
made within the last two yrara. For an trample 
of tbe ciiUiration of rational amusement of the 
drama anil masic, among the rducattsl natives of 
Bengal, sve point with pride to the Pathuriaghatta 
Theatre. 

On the lOth Fcbntarj' following there 
was a repetition of this performance. T/ip 
National Paprr of Fcbman.* 21, 1872 -WTotc ; 

PCTTORriOffATTA Tffr^t^TRK. B'c had the 
pleasure of being present at the theatrical entertain- 
ments held .at Kaja .Totendn) Jfoliun Tagore's «in 
the night of Saturdar tbe 10th iiwtant, A scrio- 
coraic tale from Moh.a’bharata cast into a dramatic 
form nnd a f.irce portraying the troubles of a roan 
having two wives, wens pnxJiiml on the stage,... 
The theatre has Iwn closed for the pn-vni in 
comlol'*nce of the heavy eal.imity which Jia.s 
IwfxU-'n India by ihc <lcath of the Alceroy fljord 
Mayo). 

Ibim>janiy.an Tarkaratn-a htalos that 
Ilitkntini’fiaran was perfonne<l about a 
dozen times at the residctice of tiic 
Maharaja. 
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There Avas only one more performance at 
the Pathnriagliatta Theatre which needs a 
special mention. On February 25, 1873 
Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, visited the 
mansion of the Pathuringhatta Raj.’ The 
occasion Avas celebrated by a performance 
of Rukmini-haran and TJbhay-sanlxti. T)te 
Hindoo Patriot of March 3, 1873 writes 
about tins performance : 

The Viceroy At The Patiiprtaoitatta 
TnEiTRc.— On Tuesday IIis Ixiniship fLnrd 
Northbrook] hoiiourcd the Hon’blc Raja Joteendra 
Jlohun Ta^iore B.a!ia<lur, with a visit to witness 
the private theatricals at hia family residence. Tlie 
Raja spirwl neither espenae nor trouble to Rive n 
fitting reception to the Viceroy. ITic street Jeading 
to his house was lined with ftna light by the 
erection of two rows of pipes and a rrown homing 
over the gate-way erected on the ton of the road. 
The house was henutifnlly and tastciuUy docoraicd, 
the p.issage to the theatre from the steps on the 
entrance below to the doors of the room being 
cameted with retl cloth, and the walla linwl with 
rol and green calico and adorned with flags and 
flowers. A miniature garden was improvised for 
tlio occasion on the qiiaiJrangle or the coiirtyanJ, 
the elToct of which vas not a little hoightcntsl by 
the stream of gas light, pounng from the small 
jets, which looked like so many shining stars in the 
firmament. The room in which the thoafre was 
held was Adoriinl with scrcml cY<i«i«itc pictiinw. 
some of which were ma'iteri'’«’'^ •'f’- 
Company was sel«t. There were His EACilIcney 
the Viceroy, the Hon’blo Jtlss limns, the Sfarqiiis 
o! StatToKl, His Honour the Lieutetiani Goymior, 
sevcml Jlembcrs of the IlxeciUivc and lyinsi itiye 
(kninciU, Pceretnrics to Government, and other lug 
wigs, together with a f.iir sprinkling of ladies and 
natiie nohibilities. nic Viceroy was reeeirnl in 
right odeiit.al fashion. His Rseellency was on ln» 
arrival received at the gate liy the nolne ho«t. 
when a band of riot/ufuif weloomeil him witli ii« 
Hwetd str.iins. The whole pa««age Imlh l*elow and 
upstair* urn* lined with innee-b<rirer> et "nr arnn^ 
oNii'e, oho made salutations as His Rxecllpney 
passed. jKs soon as His r.xcellcncy mliTCiI the 
ti.dl of n'ccpticm the native orchestra strnek f^l 
save the Queen!” with native in«truinenl^ Tlie 
lirother of the Raja h.ad prep.aml nn ljc1i«b 
tniiisl.ition of the airs plajeil by the orencBtra. 
which was put in the hands of the Kuropean 
• guests to help them in understanding the mOFie. 
The drama wlcofnl for jvrformanee w.as /ftr/wmi- 
or the Capture of /fwfwjini, an m«o«te from 
the JhahaMiratha. Tire ttm.ifeiirs nqiuf/f.1 fluyn-ehes 
ven- cre<lit.i!ily,tho !.^'t two Act" nere railieiilarlv 
inlcrr-ting, and the actors were rejvatolly ehecred 
bv the amlieiiee. TIio Viorroy nos grrotly 
with the orelicstrn. and on the closing of 'he 
drama evamiiwl the ibireiTTit instnimuif, and 
pxnresscl Jiimsctf liicMy dclighleil with what he 
saw and heard. In fact he. enrrir.1 awnv n viry 
P«o.l opiiTimi of native music. A faw. call«l the 
Two llorns of a Dilemma, which depicted the cnls 
of biirsmv. w.is lu-iit plajc'b during the tnlerraj 
fhe l’.irtv iidiournnl M supper, alien thej fcastwl 
their C5C^ with the boauliful scene of the quad- 
rangle A synop^ie of the Drama and the raTre 


in English being got tip by the host, the distin- 
gntsltwl visitors trere enabled to follow the 
performance pretty iiitdligwitly. After the theatri- 
cals were over, His Exccifency the Viceroy thanked 
the actors pcr^nally, and also the ho.'^t for the 
cxcdlent cntertauimcnt lie had jirovidcd. He then 
toot leave of the native gentlemen assembled, and 
bade good night to the ho&t. 

Tlic autboriibip of flic fJirce farces — 
Jeman Karim Tcmni Phala, Ubhay-sanhat 
and C/inlshudan, each of Avhich Avas per- 
fonnetl at tlie Pathiiriaghatta Theatre more 
than half a dozen times — is generally attri- 
bulod to Mahaiaja Jatindra Jlohan Tagore. But 
this can hardly be tnie, for Raranarayan 
T.arkaratna has recorded in his autobiographi- 
cal sketch that he rccoiA'cd honomria from the 
Mahttraj.a for composing tlieso farces. 

IV 

The SuoniiA-BAicAU Pbia'atb Theatrical 
SOCIIITV 

The Shobha-b.tzar Privato Tltcatrical Soeiofy 
Avas tho second amateur theatre of this 
epoch. The first play stagctl by it tvRS 
Michael M. S. D.itta’s El.ci U Rale Sabhyata 
( Is this CiA’jh’zation ? ). Tlie date of tliis 
performance is given by many ns 186i, while 
it hliould he July 29, 18(55. The Hindoo 
Paino/oidi^v 31, 18fi5 (Monday) wites 
about this pertormanco j 

The IIiMPoo Tucatrii. We are glad to notice the 
rMU'Witntion of the Hindoo Tlientre by the 
pnii-cnortliy exertions of tiio Junior members of 
the Wiohhft Rjra.ir R.i/ f.i/nib. I'os.ra-CTl of jm.ins 
and Iiisnre, which instead of wasting on idle and 
profligate objects, tiiij nre, it is n matur of 
NitWaction to state, cmidoyitig them for .the 
ruUivatioii of n rilitu^l taste nml the promotion 
of nUioiial amiiirmint nmong tlicir comUrjmen. 
The lime has not i\e fixir jet come for n Niilional 
llicntre, but vlii'n such rcMxetablo niid inlluciiUol 
fsniiJics, ns the I’aikp.srah Rajihs, the Shobhs 
lUzaar lUj.shs, the Togon’s, mid the .loriwaiiko 
bings pit up jiruntc llK-slrw nl their oan 
sajHawc and uiulcr llirir own inanngcmcntj a 
laito for the «lrama is likdy to spread rapidly 
among the rommunUy, and a gemrous cmnistion 
will la* cnpimlcml for the mUal of this ancient 
instiiminn of the country. Consideriible ndinnee 
was RM(lc* lowimJa the miiVh desired coDsunimnUon 
bj llie siiee(>»'.fiil iflortsof the I’dgncliis, Jnra-anko, 
and ratlmri.digbnllA llii'alrw. but the nnforlimntc 

f remature dr.xlh of the l.sfc Jisjah Dmr nuiudcT 
ing cut oil I'll hopes, and cxliiigiii'ihn! the bfc. 
wbiiJi for n lime plajfd with siicli mdek and 
iH-althy pulsation. Some of Ids collnlxiniteura 
are, howiwcr, thank Gcsl 1 still liiing, aho 
are equally rich in n-wuirocs and imlnolic 
in idea*, and if tliny will oiiU thensh an 
(quid zeal mid love for the drama Ihcj may Jrt 
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«imji!c-fe fhc wrork. whicH rc'nnifi'i »nf5ni«hrfl o«ihc 
to tho untbiMv {lomi^e of their friend 

nnil Iratlor. Tl'ie Piiohlia Ihuaar riiniily Theatrical 
SocHj' mil douhtl'’^* .''■’n'c iw a fitting and uWiil 
auxiliatj- to them. 

On Lit PiturJiy niriit the Phohha Uizaw 
omateticx li.ul their firU p’rfurm-jnec. IV’c ate 
sorry to s,iy that ttliile they roiihl command any 
onc'of the Bpiclou^ linlN, \Uiich mlorn the Shohha 
Biznar pihccM. th-'y prefero*! n Jo»r, dm^y 

room for tlie location of th'filtse, «her^ there 
was not only space for n decent Kalherin", bnt 
where the atKlIcncc felt hicraHy cahmetl. 

cribbed, and confined. Xor cin we commend the 
choice of the subject of tlic perfornnnee. ft \ms 
the well known and pepnlir farce of .Mr. MichTl 
JI. S. Dntt. entitled ‘Ti thi-* Ci\dizUion V' This 
farce h undoubtcffty one of the happiest produc- 
tion’! of the fertile' brain of the Rifled poet. It U 
a life-like picture of Youiir U.’njj.il, full of salliot 
of nit and humour, and nritten in RMceftil riiou!;h 
familiar llenjaW. But sinccrclv ns wc admire the 
powers of the dramat>-.t, ^7c must candidly confess 
that this farce H not a tit suhi'ct for repres/'nmfjon 
on the sta?e of a “Pimily Theitre,” In fuilhfuUy 
portravinj' the jieculiarities of Youns Jlenjpil. thc 
pO't h'n necessarily il’prte-l habits and practices, 
which arc eoually shockincc to coo! taste and 
morals, and which for th« srkc of propriety and 
docoriim ousht not to have been rcprtxlucwl on a 
Family Theatre, Barrin" thc^e defects, the perfor- 
manes was cscoe»hnsly crwlitablc to (he younc 
amateurs. Tho scones, which tro h-licro were 
punteil by a native arti<t, wero appropriate and 
well done. The mtidc, thoush not In fcoepintr with 
tho hizh merits of tho aetinf', wa? not infcnor. 
Tbs (hncini; was T.atial and very spmtcsl. Indeed 
it WAS one of the principal attraction* of me per- 
formance. All the cnaracters of the farce, wc mu«t 
do thsm tho putieo to *ay, 8Uitnine<l their parts 
equally well and admirably •• 

Tlie chairman of the executive committee 
of this theatrical society avas Kaliprasanna 
Singh. -For some nnknoavn reason he severed 
his connection avith it before its 
staging o£ iMichsel 51. S. Datta^s Krishna- 
kttmnri and man>' other gentlemen 
followed his example. The remaining members 
of the society, hoavcver, carried it on and on 
February 8, 1867 (given avrongly by some 
writers as July 24, 1865) performed the 
Krishnafciwmri. On Jlonday, the Hth 
February 1867, The Hindoo Patriot wrote : 

Tub SiiOBirA Bazar Tuba tre.— The native theatres 
of Calcutta arc in full swing. We lately noticed in 
thc^e columns the opening of the Patnooriaghatta 
and Jorashanko Theatres, and on last Fnd.ay night 
the amateurs of the Shobha Bazar Theatre enter- 
tained a respectable and select company with thcic 
first public performance of the well-known Irngedy 
of Krishnikumiri by Baboo Mtchrel ModhoceutLon 
Diitta. This U the best and indeed tho only 
original drama in the Beng.ah language. Familiar 
with the richest treasures of the dramatic literature 
of Europe and Indi.a our author has enriched hB 
mother-tongue with a production which wonld 


bear <»mp,arfson with the first cla«s dramas of tho 
ancient or modern classics. The scenes are laid in 
th.at region of Iiuli.in cliivalrv. which has been the 
tiinne of many R Hong .and tale, hc mean the 
Itajpootaiia States ... it requires no mean iu<trionic 
talent to reproduce these thrilling events on tho 
Rtagu «Uh immense etrcct. IVe mast therefore 
make e\'cry allowance for the Bhortcoinings of tho 
amateurs of the Shobha Bazar Theatre, wlm with- 
out the ndyant.i7e of .an eapcncnccd director 
certaiidy did as much as could be fairly expected 
from them. The first three Acts lackeif life and 
animation, hut as the plot tlfickenetJ, and the 
interest of the audicnee iiicre.a«ed, tiic actors rose 
to the fevcl of the crisH. The death scene was very 
affecting. It drew tears from manv c\cs. All Jho 
characters in the last Act were more o’r less equal 
to the occasion, and the general effect was ono of 
dccidcl success. There are some very promising 
Amateurs in this corps, such as the voung men 
who pcrsonatcil tho pirW of D'tan'ifiasa, M(idaniLa, 
Dhiin Slug, Jhlrndra and Salgada*, .and if they 
parses crc. wc have no doubt that they will in time 
prove very siircessful actors. TJie scenes were udl 
painted and some of them were indewl exquisitely 
done. Wc narticuharly liked the garden scene. The 
rolling of the thunder was also well jmitat^. As 
for the (kmcert, great pains seemed to have been 
taken for it. The amateurs did not follow the 
bcaU'u track of the Bslgachia and Aithooriaghatta 
Tlie-atrcs. Their times too, wo must confess, 
improved os (ho plot thickened. Wc ulsh that 
they would lay less stress on the Dfiolul:, which to 
our c.ar gave too miicJi of "akrai” ch.»ractcr to tho 
music.* 

y. 

Tire JoU.\SA^’KO TnEATBE 
In 1867 the Jomsanko Theatre was 
startotl. The lending part in organizing it avas 
taken by G.ancndranath and Gnncndranath 
—sons of Girindrnnath Tagore (second son of 
Dwxirk.anatli Tagore), by Dwijcndranatli — the 
son of Mahar.’shi Dcbcndranatli Tagore, and 
by Srinath Tagore, the grandson of Radha- 
iiath ^ ( elder brother of Dwarkanath ). It 
was strictly speaking a family theatre, for 
none but the relations and intimate 
friends of the Jorasaiiko Tagore family took 
part in it. Tlie first play produced by 
it xvas Naba'-Nntak by Kamnaraynn 
Tarkaratna. It was Isvar Chandns Vidya- 
sagar and Rajkrishnu Bancrjec who selected 
this play of Eamnarayan’a for performance 
at the request of the Committee of the 
Jorasanko Theatre, and R.aran.arayan received 
an award of Rs. 200 for his worlr. Tlic play 
was staged on January 5, 1867 in tho large 
hall which served as the draxving-roora of 

*Cited in Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi’a Sandarbha- 
Kongraha. 
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GirindranaUi Tagore. T//c /iijtrr 

of Februar}- fi, 1867 wrote ■ about this 
pcrfomijuice : 

We fiTC glad to notice the return of old dajs of 
friendship. Io;e and union amongst narop'^ins 
and Katjves. Of late there have been a irood 
number of sociil g.ithering^ where both 
the clas^e? united very freely and totdially. 

' The J.eto»t one ir«s tfiat h?)<l at the house 
of Baboo Gouendro ilobun Tagore on the 
(fccasioa of a performance of tbe A’oto Xaht^k. 
Many respectable European and native gentlemen 
were present. Baboo Ginendro Mobnn T.^re-, 
Barrister at law. cnlertaine-l the ^rhole pirty with 
lively conversations. 

>Tlus piece wa« .porforaietl nine times 
within SI fchort time. The famous actor Aksliay 
Kumar Majumtlar irppenvetl in the rule of 
Oabesh Hahn, and the acting as s\ whole wa^ of 
.1 vera' high order. Aixlhcndu Shekhar 
Mnstafi. aftcrw.irds famous ns an actor, w.as 
charmed with the acting and used to any : 
"It was the performance of Xnba-Xatah th.U 
has taught me all that I had to learn, see and 
hear nbout acting.” 


VI 

llOWUAtlAn M^KYA 

Tills wsxs one of the famous tlicatres of tlie 
epoch, and was e«tahHsliod tiirough the efiort-^ 
of Chunilal Basu and Baladeb Dhar. Both 
of them were tsilcntod actors and arc said 
to have.prcviouslv acted in the Rntlmriaghatta 
Tlicatro! The well-known playsvright Mano- 
mohan Basu wrote tlramas for this theatre, 
wliich svas at first housed at the residence of 
Goviiida Chantlra Sarkar, tiie maternal uncle 
of tlie Ba«u«, in 'Visvanath Matiiai I^ne. 
Haruai'hhrUi Natak by Sranoniohan IGsu 
(published in 186T) was acted here for 
tlif fi^^t time, most probably at the begiiming 
1R6S A plav-goer from B.aran.agore 
^;^uc in n. n^j>rr of March 25, 

pgp ,<5 nftcr witnessing tlic ••rrond jirrfonn.'ince 
of this play : 

'TV,,.?.,. Iw-inir varicUc'^ of oj^njon ss ri'j.'BriJs the 
r UtAv made bv the Bow Varxr 

CSnol A-wimL ™ .1,0 

incaw^ Jhpreoii l»c 

1 r^own’to the jwhl'ic throtigh the mcdmin of 

to .10 >0 'to I-rti" 

\ouT J 'l1ic»iW"as cvftX’dnigJv brsntifn), 
with Vis rcquimanits : breondh 

)rr«w and la'tiy *bc whole ixTfcnrflnrc wb» 


exceHcBt. The p.vrt acted on. being very p^vihuic, 
was not ftgre.?ablc to many, but tb? actor* wfre not 
wanting in their skill, for almost every gciidcTOOi 
present were obliged to bring out their hiindtcr- 
ehief to prevent fears sjKwIing their dothc«. 

By n critical observer eorae ibfects can'lw found, 
i.ncb as, Naut was not .a go^ son'gster. Chitra 
was not of feminine complexion and the libc? but 
«oms allowance mii«t be given . considering that 
my remark was on their second day's act, and 
very likely h.avc by thU time been iwtlficd- 
The same tlieatre gave a perforraanct* 
Manomohan B.asu’s Safi Xafak (published , 
early in 1873) on their newly built stage at 
No. 25 Visvanath Matilal Lane in the wmtff 
of 1873. The MmUiijastha for Magh J280 
B. E. (p. 693) wrote about this performanef' • 

Of the theatres inC.ilentt.a, regarded ns bcln*ieing 
to the first rank, the Itowb-itar theatre i* cne. 

It give the first and the best iverformanr*^ of 
}iiiit'irish'‘ia. We sir Iwat bec.iii'*?, though 
piece has been acted almost all over Bengal, nov^hem 
else have we seen or heard of the acting K-ii'K w 
the same degree of perfoetion. The wme in.’nflr*^T 
are t) 0 » giving n performance of Fiti 
another uijthologigal play. They eommi-'lott'v 
the author of licimorUhcX-n to write this drama, 
had It printei) st their own cost . . . iVc went h'* ^ 
the sceond j’crformance of Sufi Aotni. WcwiTe Terj 
much plcsvscsl with the new hou«e of the Bowbsf-Jf 
Natjas.aroa). The high h.dl is eminently Biutiulc 
for A ihcotrc of tlii' clnsft. TJie ticcor»tl‘V‘*' 
the scenes, and the nrningcmentR for ligbht'K 
etc. are charming. j 

The same theatre produced Manomohan 
B.i&uV Unri^hc’hnnUrn towards the end m 
1874. Wc find in the Madhifa'^thn for 
1281 B. F.. : 

rtRFOIlMANCT. or llARt’SHCIT.VN'nr.A KaTACI*-*' 

The faraou« Bowbaiar Ani.ifcur theafre ^i* giri/’P 
i>rrforni3nec« of M.anojnobon ItvsiiV Ilari^hfhvi"'^ 
Xnlak. We have wjtne'«cd tbe jHrfornv#^'”^ 
more than oiiec and been highly plea«cd nitli if.— 


VJl 

The amateur the.atres described nboxr w*’*^ 
the more important ones of f!mt decade. 
they by no means exhuust the Tfit* 

wa*» an age of intense — but to a vriy gn’-d 
extent epbrtnrral — dramatic activity. Abnf^l 
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{(the sole occupation of the idle rich of 
Calcutta- was to start amateur theatres. 
RahoJiija-Sandarbha, a Bengali monthly, wrote 
in Sambat 1923 (1806-67) while reviewing a 
new play, called Durvikshya-damnna-naiak : 

We have now a hailstom of plays ... to our 
discomfiture. Since every lane has a theatre of its 
. own, the writinc of plaj’s is the rage amonj; nil 
Idle people. . . . Ih’erybody p^ses off as a drama 
whatever he likes to produce. And there are even such 
people who can waste paper by treating famine ns 
a theme for n play. Wo suppose, after this, fever 
and cholera will come in their turn as the subject 
matter of dramas. 

It will not be possible for me to 
give a complete list o/ all the plays 
and dramatic performances of these 
yc.'irs because I have not yet been able 
to come across all the newspapers of the 
epoch. Two lists are, however, available 
in the reminiscences of Radhamadhav 
Kar as given in Part TI of the Piiratan^ 
Prasanga, and the article on ''‘Rangalaya 
(fiangiya)” in the Visvakosha. 

But there remains one theatre which must 
he considered in some detail because in the 
•end it ' developed into a public theatre and 
started a new epoch of dramatic activities 
an Bengal. It was the amateur theatrical 
society of Baghbazar. At the time when 
amateur theatres were springing up evciy- 
where, some young men of Baghbasar also 
thought tliey would h.ave a theatre of tlicir 
■o^vn. They were Nagendra Nath Bancijce, 
Girish Chandra Ghosh, Radhamadhav Kar, 
Ardhendu Shekhar Mustafi and some others, all 
of whom later became famous aa actors. The 
lead was taken by Nagcndra Nath Bancijec 
w'ho had played a part in the Padmavati 
performed in 1866 at the house of Janardan 
Shaha of Suripaxa. The first piece staged by 
this theatre was Sadhahar Ekadasi by 
Hinabandhu Mitra, its first performance 
having been given on th6 Duiga Paja day 
(Saptami) of 1868, on an improvised stage in 
the house of Prankrishna Haidar of Duiga- 
charan Mukherji Parah, Baghbazar. The acting 
was not up to the mark. After more prepara- 
tions another performance was given at the 
house of Nabin Chandra Sarkar of Shampukur 
on the fuHmoon day folIo^ving the Dmga 
Pujas, and this satisfied everybody. The fourth 
performance came off early next year on the 
. 81—5 


Sripanebami day at the bouse of Bai Rama- 
pras.ad Mitra Bahadur. 

The second play staged by it was the 
same .author^s Liiavati, which was performed 
on H, 1872 {SOBaisak 1279 B. E.) 
at the house of Rajendra Pal of Sham- 
bazar. Almost all writers — even Ardhendu 
Shekhar Mustafi and Abinash Chandra Ganguli 
(biographer of Girish Chandra Ghosh) have 
committed the mistake of assigning this per- 
formance to the previous year. But there can 
be no doubt that the performance took place 
on the date given above, for we find in the 
Madhyastha (a Bengali weekly) of Jaistha 6, 
1279 B. E. : 

Nmva. .... Inst Saturday .night the famous 

S lay of lAlatati was staged by the Shambazar 
ratyas.imaj, and it is to be run for some weeks. . . 
We Jearn that the stage was wdl decorated and 
the acting generally good. 

Again on Ashar 16, 1279 (19 June 1872), a 
supplement to the Madhyasiha contained the 
following letter ; 

To the Editor, MadhyaHho. 

The PEBFORiuycE or Liijivati. For some 
days some young men of Baahbazar have been 
performing lAlavaix by Bai Dinabandhu Mitra 
Bahadur. In spite of some minor dei^cta, their 
acting must be ranked with some of the best acting 
that has been seen till now. 

Among the actors, Harabilns Babu, ZThirodbashini, 
Lnlitmohan, Liiavati, Srinath, Baghuo. Naderchand, 
^radasondari etc. deserve praise in their due 
order. It is no exaggmtion to that the acting 
of the parts of Hambilas Babu, ^urodbashini and 
Lalitmohan was of a standard that is very rare. 

The jxirt of liiavati is a difficult one, but the 
actor did justice to it. His recitations were very 
good. 

The lamentations of Ehirodbashini were so 
natural and mthetic that they melted the hearts 
of many or the spectators. The speeches and 
witticisms of Hemchand, Naderchand and Srinath 
abo gave great pleasure to the audience. 

On all the three days of the performance, many 
of the actors came out of the sta^ in the costumes 
of their parts. This mars the realism of the 
acting . . . 

Calcutta, A Spectator 

6 Ashar, 1279 B. E. 

This plainly shows that the throe per- 
formances of Liiavati took place not in 1871 
but 20 1872 and on the dates given above. 
This is also borne oat by the reminiscences 
of Radhamadhav Kar who says that lAlavati 
was staged at the house of Rajendra Pal 
in Baisakh of 1872. 

The cast of the pl.ay was as follows i 
Haravilas and maidservant Ardhendu Bhekhar Mustafi 
Ehirodbashini Itadhamadhav Kar 
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lAlitinolian 

llfinclwiiil 

liliivnti 

Hrinath 

lUicliua Orl>ft 

Koilcrclmnd 

tfarada-^undiiri 

Bholnnath 
Mejo Khiiro 
l^ijlaVahml 
YopijirnH 


Oirlih Cliandra Oho«e 
Xaficndn Salk Jlencrjw 
Fnnuh Clinndm Mitra 
Fhib Chandra Chaltcrjcc 
lliiiRid Khan 
Jogciulra Kaih Mitrn 
.\TnritH I^nl-MukJjcrji 

(IWl ibilm) 
Sfulicndra La! Ihuu 
Mntilol Kur 

Kahdm Mohan Ganf^U 
dnduflath himltaehafyjtt 


This theatre soon converted itecU into 
a public tbentre, thongli, as a result, it bad to 
lose one of its most promising mernbers, 
Girisli Chandra Gho«!C. It was the desire 
of many members of tliis theatrical dob tliat 
it should sell tickets for its performances. 
Girisb Chnndm was opposed to it, because 
be felt Uicy could not ask for money before 
setting up a good stage in a good building, 
ns othenvisc there would bo verj* little 
chance of inducing tho public to b(ty tickets. 


Ardhendu and others were however of opinion 
tliat, ns they could not afford a stage on an 
ambitious scale, they had better begin more 
modestly, and in the end this \vas the opinion 
which prevailed. Girish Chandra aecortl- 
ingly left the club. But the rehearsals for 
n new performance went on without him 
in the Imll on the first floor of Bhuban Xoogy^s 
liousc, situated on the ghat of Itasik Neog)'. 
In November 1S72, Amrita Lai Bose, the 
famous actor only recently deceased, came 
don'll from Patna and joined the theatre. 
The theatre rented the ground floor of the 
front portion of,Madlmsudnn Sanyal’s hon«o 
at Jornsanko — known ns Ghnri-walla b.arhi, 
and on Saturday tlic 7th December, 1872 
was inaugurated tlie first professional Bengali 
theatre in Bengal, which brought the first or 
amateur age of toe Bengali theatre to a close. 

Cb7ic!i(df(l 


Sane Protection 

By S. N. MAJUMDAR 


I X is only natural that sentiment should 
bring about in any country an in- 
clination towards the protection of its 
industries from foreign competition. No- 
where is this more apposite than in India 
where a population predominantly agri- 
cultural is desirous of building up tliat 
proportion of industry’ uhich is nccc8s.ary 
for its well-being. It is, however, 
important that sentiment, liowm’er landnWo 
•in itself, should not be allowed to out-nm 
dUcredon. 'NVhat India needs is sentiment 
allied to common sense. Of no vahic is 
a tariff wall that ^vUI immeasurably increase 
prices for non-existent or non-deserving 
industries. Indeed, even in respect to 
those which arc already in existence, it is 
of primarj' importance that tho protection 
cranted shall be just sufficient to enable 
them to stand on their own feet in face 
of foreign competition. If any other prin- 
ciple is conceded, the people J.ay8 itself 


open to the charge of that ven' exploita- 
tion for the benefit of the few, whi^ 
has been so prominently featured in regard 
to foreign firms trading in India. 

An industrj' which pleads for and^ is 
granted protection assumes an obligation 
which should enjoy priority over personal 
profit — tliat of developing their indiistrjV 
which exists only by the bounty of tho 
people through Government, for tlie benefit 
of the country. Now, tliat obligation is 
purely a moral one and unfortunately moral 
obligations are often more observetl in 
precept tlian in practice, and it is essential 
that, it protection is to bo granted, sucli 
provisions shall bo embodied in the Act 
as may be ueccssarv to ensure that tJie 
object for whicli protection is given eliMl 
be carried out. It is, for example, of no 
permanent value if protccUoii docs not 
enable the respective industry to 
factvrc in India a larger quantity of t»ie 
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protected goods which hove previously hem 
imported, for in that case the State is 
•merely siibsidizing at the expense of the 
public an industry which has no real 
Unnd for existence. In this connection 
it should be noted that international trade 
demands an exchange of goods for 
and it follows that if India mshes to 
sell her produce— and no one will deny 
this feature so essential to India s pros- 
perity— she must bo prepared to buy from 
her 'owu customers in similar value, so 
that a considered policy of 
should bo so adapted os 
from extra expense as possible such com 
modities as India is not specially qualified 

to produce economically. II hilst, IK a 

Bccondarv consideration, India s po^^y 
demands' that in such industncs J>rc 
entitled to protection, the additional import 
should be kept down to the minimum 
required to enable them to east without 
an^ undue burden being placed on the 
consumer for the benefit of the few. . j 

It therefore follows that ‘be . 
scrutiny should be made into any indost^ 
flaks for protection. In the case oi 
goods imported from Europe, 4“/"^ 
Tapau it should be borne lu mind that a 
coLiderable amount of protection is auto- 
matically afforded by the eos P”f '“S' 

freight aad middlemen's profits ‘b® 

revluue tariff which at present stands at 
26 per cent is also an added encourage- 
ment to indigenous “nnu^aetures. If thci^ 
fore ail industry pleads for a still farther 
degree of protection it must be lii a 
position to demonstrate very clearly that 
it possesses unusual advantages. 

^ An example of ineflectivc protection 
may be found in the added duty on 
coiLgated iron sheets. The recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Board was' given the 
Lee of law, but so admitted must be rts 
ineffectiveness in reducing 'mpej^ ™ 
benefit of local industiy 
Somber aotually included in his budg^ 
revenue a sum of no less then 60 li^ 
as the extra amount that would be rcaliicd 
from Customs revenue under this heading. 

In writing the above, we have m mmd 
the fact that the so-called Indian paper 


iadnstry is at present receiving considera- 
tion at the hands of the Tariff Board in 
respect to the plea for an extension of 
the protection which was afforded ia 1926 
for seven years. 

To the business community this appli- 
cation makes very sorry rea^ng. Six 
years ago the existence of one mill and a 
wave of self-interested optimism on the 
part of the others induced the Tariff 
Board to recommend a considerable degree of 
protection. Today, whilst it is true that one 
mill has made a certain amount of process, 
the public is informed that matters are still in 
the experimental stage and that a further 
period of ten years protection is necessary 
before the industry can stand on its own legs. 
The Legislative Assembly having verj' wisely 
limited protection to such industries as can, 
with reasonable assistance, become self-support- 
ing, the onus is on the paper mills to prove 
that they can anticipate a time when they ■will 
no longer be in need of protection. 

In the case of paper, especially, is the need 
of intense analysis most important as, in con- 
sidering the requirements of the one, it is too 
easy to lose sight of the fact that although 
paper is a manufactured article, all the 
protected varieties are the raw material of 
another industry— that of printing— an 

industiy in -which far more persons are 
employed and far more capital is invested than 
in the paper industiy. And moreover the 
Indian printing industrj- is already severely 
handicapped by the fact that it has to "vut 
stand competition from abroad in the shape 
of printed books, etc. on which, as it would 
tend to restrict the spread of education if a 
duty -was imposed, not even the revenue 
is levied but such publications are admitted 
dutyfree. Any extra duty on paper is there- 
fore an additional blow to the printing 

It ^behoves us therefore carefully to 
analyse the paper industry' before any exten- 
sion* of an impost on this commodity is 
eranted. The two I'ital points are to ascertain 
what amount of paper at present imported 
could be made in India and what the cost of 
the protection necessary to attain that object 
wUl be to the country. One paper refers to the 
imports as being 1,60,000 tons, blithely imply- 
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ing that all tliis'can be manufactured in^ India 
if protection is extended. We wsh in oi^ 
hearts that hard facts would support this 
hope. Cold truth, however, compels iis 
to destroy this castle in Spain. We find 
that of this quantity 45,000 tons consisted of 
old newspapers which at an average price of 
about £6 (Rs. 81} per ton has no interest for 
the Indian paper iddustrj*. A further 24,500 
tons arc nows print which also is far 
too cheap to be manufactured here. 

18,900 tons are included xmder the heading 
of cardboard and strawboard of which 
only a negligible portion could be 

made in India. Wrapping papers account 
for anotlicr 21,481 tons this bemg an 

unprotected item which consists entirely of 
papers which cannot be made in India or 
which arc too cheap for the Indian rodls 
to manufacluro even if they were Vrotcctc^ 
Then, British paper to the extent of 8,390 
tons are included. Tius consists of papere 
which cannot bo manufactured m In^a 
or which arc purchased at a lughcr pnee 
despite protection and obiaously 
better quaUty and cannot be made in India 
until ^e local mills equip themselves to 
manufacture the better quahty that is in 
large demand for certain 
same remarks apply to manufactures of 
paper which total 1,590 tons. 

^ ^From this it will be seen tl.at tiic attrac- 
tive total of 1,60,000 tons dwindles into 
eemnarativeiv small quantities when due 

S Hi to bo nblc to tnuko 20,000 tons <it 
Slnpor ot present taported. TW in 
itself » quite nn nttocuve Cgnre bnt >t 
Itsoii 1 imnortant hypothesis, that 

of paper produced shall be equal 

io tbTtaipold -ueet the rcqnirc- 

”'™ive°Lo‘''info™rf' ‘l>e‘ » "''’^5?' 

1 • I Tuachine of reasonable dinicnsione 
making * ^ ^ qqq jmnum. 

r nrftg ihitofore, for the eeke of 
ihai the mills can captrae a further 20,000 
imoorterB if siiOicicnt cnconiage- 
r/ S«r"for the conatruetion of 


additional mills, it will be seen that tbe 
maximum possible will only provide for a 
further five machines. Now, two of these we 
already in existence in the Punjab Paper JDHs 
which unfortunately was compelled to close 
down shortl)’ nftcr it had started— a strange 
fact indeed if it is true that there is so much 
scope for development in the industiy. So 
that the only prospect in sight 
more mill may be put into operation u ^ 
promises are fulfilled and the claims of the 
mills arc actually reliable. 

We now turn to the need for protection. 
For this purpose the most important pomt 
to consider is that of clficicncy and manufac- 
turing costs as compared with other parts 
of the world. The manufacture of paper 
is the same the world over and the only 
variation is that of whether supplies ot 
primary and auxiliary raw materims are 
available in the countty of manufacture- 
In die c.'ise of India primary’ raw materials 
are available but some auxiliary matcnais 
iiavc at present to be imported. In the «»50 
of European countries, some are entirely 
6cl£-siip{>orting wldlst others may nave 
to depend on outside sources for som 
portion of their requirements— coal, chemical^ 
etc. Brit.ain has to import all its^ raw 
material but is independent in practically 
all other respects. We propose to taij^ 
British figures, as the error, if any, woiuu 
be in favour of India. The comparison is 
additionally applicable as Britain hn;^ ^ 
all its wood pulp and a very largo proportion 
of Indian paper is made from the same 
material. 

Wc find that in England the selling 
at mill of a paper in the same cl.^ss ns 
manufactured in India is in the ncighbourhoou 
ot £20 per ton or Bs. 270, In India 
mill price is about Rs. 4G5 per ton so i* ^ 
it is incumbent on the mills to cxplam w i> 
their paper should bo Rs. 195 or 7- 
higher than paper made elsewlicro un 
similar conditions. A small concession m- ) 
be made for the fact that there would be a 
liighor freight to India than to Englnm 
\ro must not overlook the fact tlint wc 
considering an industry which pronu«cs 
become independent of foreign raw V 

It is difficult to grasp tiio fact that such 
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a wdc difference should be possible or, 
if possible, to accept tlic fact that the Indian 
public should be compelled to pay so much 
more for a similar fu^icle maelo in India. 
And it roust not be foi^ottcn that, as we 
liave taken British prices for comparison, 
the paper made in England commands a 
lugher price in the Indian market than 
locally made or Continental paper so that 
it is not only so much cheaper but roust 
be admitted to be of better quality. 

The difiercncc of Rs. 195 per ton may 
not appear to be an appreciable amount 
in itself bnt when it is applied to the 30,000 
tons of protected papera made in India it 
will be seen that the Indian mills receive 
about Rs. 58 lakhs more than similar paper 
woTild cost abroad. '• 

It will be agreed that this discrepancy 
requires considerable explanation and dcsen’es 
special attention from the Tariff Board not 
only from the point of 'riew that an adequate 
supply of inexpensive paper is an important 
feature in a country like this which Jms so 
little to spare for education but also from 
the stan<^oint of whether, if the vast 
difference in cost can be justified by the 
mills, the industry* can ever fulfil the ossenUal 
requirement that it will eventually be able 
to dispense with protection and, without 
State assistance, be able to withstand 
competition on its own resources. It is 
very clear that the public can have no interest 
in agreeing to the subsidy of an industry 
unless the country receives some correspond- 
ing benefit, and that the subsidy, if granted, 
shall be absolutely essential to the indnstrj- 
and shall not be based on so high a percentage 
that it will inflict undue hardship on the 
consumer. 

For this reason it is necessary to explore 
what the last six years of protection for 
paper has meant to the consumer. Although 
the correct comparison, when considering 
cfticiency, is that of the cost of manufacture 
in other countries operating under the nearest 
similar conditions, when deciding what 
measure of protection, if any, is necessary, 
the figures to be considered are what sa^ 
papers 'Will cost when brought to India. 

• To this figure is added the normal revenue 
tariff and the difference between the resulting 


price and what it will cost at tlie protective 
duty will give the measure of the cost of 
protection to the consumer. On British 
printing p.aper this figure -is about five pics 
per pound or roughly Rs. 60 per ton. On 
Continental papers it •will be somewhat more. 
The actual estiniate of the amount' realized 
by the protective duty during the past six 
years is Rs. 1,16,00,000. In addition, the 
Indian mills have been enabled by protection 
to charge the same amount extra over the 
rates they would have been able to ehaige 
had protection not been granted. Assuming 
about three-fourths of the annual output of 
the Indian mills to be of the. protected classes 
of paper, this would amount to about 30,000 
tons and thus would result in a tax on the 
consumer of Rs. 18,00,000 per annum. This 
means that the actual cost to the consumer of 
protection is about Rs. 38,00,000 per annum 
whilst he is already pajTug some Rs. 1,50,000 
more per annum (m packing, freight and 
revenue duty) than similar paper would cost 
elsewhere. 

We now have to consider what benefits 
have accrued as a result of this impost. We 
find that three mills between them contribute 
approximately seven-eighths of the total output. 
Of these mills one was producing bamboo 
pulp when protection was introduced but has 
effected no increase in production. On the 
contraiy, having installed a new paper-making 
machine it is now importing 75 p. c. of its 
requirements in pulp. One mill produced 
2,000 tons (or about 5 p. c. of the total Indian 
output) of bamboo pulp in 1930 and third has 
only recently install^ some plant for the 
production of this pulp. 

It is claimed that tais material (bamboo) 
which is the only one that offers any prospect 
of real development in this countij', is still, in 
the experimental stage and that a’ further ten 
j'cars* protection is necessarj’ for it to become 
properly established. "We are therefore asked 
to foce further additional taxation of anj'thing 
up to Rs. 38,00,000 per • annum or 
Rs. 3^0,00,000 in all and this on the basis of 
promises which may or may not be fulfilled. 

Extravagant promises which ‘proved in- 
capable of fulfilment were made in 1925 and 
there is no guarantee that those now made 
•will be any less fragile. 
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for the Toiy • Party . and its propapmda.- 
The Socinlist Government crumpled up — or 
at any its -leaders did — before tJic situation 
that was created, and let the Tories get away 
with the victor)’. Without doubt the situation' 
was a difficult one, but nothing that has 
happened or been revealed so. far justifies 
MacDonald and Snowden in yielding to the 
demands of the Tory Party and their Press, 
or of the banks at that time. 


To what extent there was uiidcrstanding 
between these tlirec factors, or whether there 
was any understanding at all, 1 have no 
knowledge, but it is striking that they were 
all working for the same end. For over 
twelve months the hulk of the Tor)' Press 
had been carrying on reckless propaganda 
■against the Labour Government, and by 
virtue of the two forms of expenditure 
mentioned earlier in this article, declaring 
that the Government was bringing the country 
to bankruptcy. This propaganda began to 
bo believed when it became known tliat our 
banks were in a difficult position owing to 
their commitments to Gennany, where their 
loans 'were pow locked up. It suited the 
Tory Party and its Press to mix up those 
two issues -together, and thus to saddle the 
Government with the responsibility for the 
situation which had been caused sdlcly by 
-the banks. In order to got the banks out 
of a hole, the Government arranged a loan 
on terms, which involved a complete reversal 
of its domestic policy. It was on tliat issue 
that the Government foil and rightly fell. 
MacDonald and Snowden yielded to the 
proposals of. Toiy roacUonarios and the 
banks As the Liberal leaders also 
guccumbed to this demand, and were thus 
Spared to go back on their election 
lloian of a huge development policy, the 
T abour- Government had either to siip^rt 
the idea of a National Government .and a 
of reaction as rcgarcls expcndi- 
Turc or come out boldly in defence of its 

' fSInl ntantion, rn-ral tl.c rcul 
■„{ Britain’s financial posit, an, anj ■""'■'-a-sly 
„poac tlic alianicBil propapmia tvhich ti,c 
',..10110 Tory Press. hatl been canying 
on'^Vor.a year OT more. This, together ■mil. 


proposals, on Socialist lines, for meeting 
the deficit in the budget — a situation which 
is common to the countrie.s who have been 
closely associated .with us in the financial 
crisis referred to — would in my view have 
been the right course to take, notwithstanding 
flmt it might have meant the defeat and 
resignation of the Government. There would 
have been glory and honour in such a course 
whereas in bowing to the demands of re- 
action, MacDonald and Snowden stnick a heavy' 
blow at the Iiabour movement, in the build- 
ing up of which they have played such an 
important part 

Having gained this signal victoiy, the 
Tories set out to exploit the position. This 
they did in a veiy ingenious way. In order 
to save their faces MacDonald and Snowden 
were compelled to lay stress on the necessity, 
in the crisis, for a “National” Government. 
This plo.a was neccssaiy to the Liberals also, 
and it suited the Tories down to the ground. 
It gave the latter a golden opportunity of 
forcing an election which, by virtue or nii 
appeal to patriotism and "National” interests, 
might enable them to sweep the 
countiy, and even to' give the Torj' Party a 
clear majority which would bo used to enforce 
a system of tariffs on tho^ countiy, ns the 
Party would see to it that this issue ^\’as 
brought to the fore in the election contest. 

And so it -was. Prom the moment the 
cnicigcncy session of Parliament met, whicli 
occurred on September S, the tariff hot-heads in 
the Toiy Party gave the Government no 
peace, and indeed made its work' impossible. 
So that in spite of numerous protests from 
many quarters, a General Election had to 
be declared ; and once it was declared, 
tariffs AVas the solo tlieme of the Toiy Party. 

The situ.ation thus created iv.as extremely 
embarrassing to the Prime JUnister and 
Mr. Snowden, ns well as to the Liberals. For 
JdacDonald .and Snowden had to defend 
their action against that of their colleagues 
in the Labour Government. That meant, 
of course, that they Iwd to make out a ease 
for a ‘National” as against a ‘Tart)’”. Govern- 
ment. Thus ns their personal honour and 
reputations .were, also at stake, they scAircely 
stopped at anything in order to secure a 
majority at the polls. At all costs they must 
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f«\KJ}in> T:j)>oiir, iit dnin”; wIjk-Ii tho} I1.1/I 
at (livir (ti'po-al tlu* onur'- T»tn', siiui 
nearly the entiro lahcnil, I’ri-v- at their 
“■<Tvio<*. The r<*-uh na' the ij~« of ini-rt'prt'- 
'(•ntation cm an im'j)roc(‘di’iu« d i-eale. Tin* 
vountn* wi' '-tanipeclccl In paim* a- never 
hofore. Hence the nlm-h a*. I have 

alreadv ^aiii, iia-« -tartlecl and divtnrlnnl c*ven 
thn^e ^\ho were ehiellN ri -pon-ihlc- for it. 
Without doubt tlie recent ejection and it'- 
r<‘'.nlt- have done a javmanetit iiijun to 
the political life of tin- eonntrj. It i- 
«eareelv likely that the inethotU which jmn-ed 
'•o ‘^-ucec— fid” will not he tried apmi, 
e-spceiallv a-, the defender- of the evi'-tinj; 
‘•ocial and indn-trial -\-t«ni udl he. oini‘ 
more and more’ <le-p<*r:if<‘ .i« the Halmnr Parti 
come- nearer -eeiiritij; a m.ijontv . 


And now that the “National” Govern- 
iiuMit lia- met we find that it 1'^ procisclv 
what many of n« said it -wonld be, j the 
nio-t parti-an GovcTument t}n« coiintiT ever 
had. Jn -pite of ^MacDonald and Snowdon, 
who did -o much to swell the Ton* majority 
within the Govenunnit ranks, and in spit'o 
of (he Uthenil-, who played a feeble game* 
from tlie lir-t, tlie one is-ne around which oven-- 
thing I- made to riwolve i*. “tarills,” And 
-o it will he to the end of the chapter. Thus 
there i- every likcltliood tfiat the recent 
ehvtioii will turn out to be the o-reatest 
lioav in our Parliamentary histor)'. It mav 
aJso reveal bow a great appeal to patriotism 
and the rojmtations of two fo^mllcr^ of the 
I^ibonr P<irty were exploited for the narrowest 
and mo-t -elfi-h of party ends. 


The First Conference of Indian Students in Germany 


AT the initiative of linjdu't.iii Smdeni-' Chil* 
“ of Munich, Germany (who-e inTinaiieni adiJre— 
i^ Stu’lcnleiihrtm, Tiirkm '>H. Mmn^h. 

Ocrm'Httf), the fir-t tyjiifeii'iie.' of Indian _-tndent- 
iri Gemiariv \nt- held on October lOdl 

Ml-s Dr. Maitn'5'LH* Ilo-e, it . one of the P<*ur*eh< 
Akadetnie pcliol.ir- hi misllchie. in t!i<* Piiiver-iti 
of Jfimieh, mu- clio-cii uii.iiiuuoti-lv (.’Iminnan of 
the Ilecepliou Goanniitei’ and Dr. Tarakunth D.t-. 
Hon. Memhor of the Di-iit-clie Akadenilo. jie(i*<l 
ll^ tlie Chairman of tlie Couferciiee. 

Tli« prime object of ealliiij: the Confercniv 
was (0 form a non-political central onpinizatiou 
of rndian Stiident->' Cliiii- m Germany. The 
Conference wa- attended i»y Indian -Indent- 
reprc-eiitins variou- Gcrm-m univer-ities — ^Berlin. 
Ooio?ne, Freiburg, Hanover Ilolieivheim, Karl— 
rulu*, ifunicii and Stuttg.irt. Letter-? wen* received 
from rcproscntuivo Indian -tudents rceiditi" in 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Jena ami Tubingen, 
expre—ing their full sympathy tow.inls the object 
of the conference altliough tiiey were unable to 
be present on the occasion. 

The proceeding- of tlie Conference opcneil 
with an Indian national -ong, wliich wa- followeil 
by an addre— by Mi--! Di. Maitryee Bose, the 
Ch.rirnian of the R*ee])tiou Committee, welcoming 
tile delegate^ and esphuning the object of the 
Conference. Dr. Tar.iknath Da-, after his being 
electeil unammou-ly a-> the Cliairman of the Con- 
ference, delivered the follow mg addri*ss ; 

Tim PKESiDi:yTfe Opi.x7v« Adprcss * 

L.idies and pt'iitlemen. 

I »i>li to thank joii for Ihe honour 
conferreil roe for your reque-t to preside over 
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ihe .Icldwnaioii- of the fir-t oonferemo of Iiulmn 
Mudoais m Cicrmaii>. 

Miss Dr. Jr.utreyee Bo-o, m her 
•uldrc— as iIh* Cb.nrm.in of the deception Committee, 
ba- .dneuK jjioken of the object of the Conference. 
I wi-h to reimml >on of thia object, iw espressed 
In Or. (.bnndninnth Jrukhop.idhjn>a. the Secretary 
ot Ifmdu'taii Students’ Chib of Jfunich, in his 
letter of invitation sent out to Iiidiim t^tudeiUs in 
idi culture centres of Gennany. 1 have agrccii to 
act as Chiirm.m of the Conference nith the cioar 
umlcrst.mdiiiar ilrot the Conference nill be non* 
political. 

In ail article on “International Kedem' 
non of Indun Student-” puhh-jhetl in the 

of Ck'tober. 3913, 7 b,ne discosset? Wic rtcecl 
of a world fcdcmtioa ot Indum !?nulcnts to promote 
cultural co-operation between India and the re-t of 
the eivdaed ^vorld, and nl-o to brestfc up mltunil 
isolation of Iiulia wlueii a great bearing on the 
present comlition of the country. TJic Hrgunients 
and facts I have ««ecl in tilts article are rerj- f.uniJiar 
to you and it to not ncec«sarj- for me to rejieat 
them Indectl. I feel that every Indian student nho 
has given .any llionght to the welf.ire of the jXHDple, 
knows tliat lodintt cotiditions vaiinof ho l>etfcied 
unless Indian nalional officivuru improud m eecry 
field of human ncfui1ii'—-’iekntific, ffo«o>»,V rmd 
political as Kcll at national rfe/enec. ...Tlie problem, 
tberefore, th.it i» facing .an Indian student who 
wislie* to serve India and her people, is to do all 
flut IS [K)ssiliIo to iiiere.ise 1 ik own efficiericj m his 
own field of activity. 

One of the most important theorie- rc-g.mhng (he 
philo-ophy of cilncafion i- that one mit«t aequire 
tulles.t iKi-siWe development of manhood and woman- 
hood, an<l this cm 3>e .achieied flirongh many-sided 
aetmties concontrafed on the object of att.iiijjng per- 
fection. Simil.irly. I feel tli.at the goal, the ultimate 



Government Menoged Commercial Concerns in 
Mysore State and Labour 


By St. NIHAL SIXGH 


T timriS men nt thn Mm 
i State linvc iiosecsbcd botti vision anrl 
- ^ ooumne Iiistondof lilinrlK; moM -g 
their ndmlnlstrntioii upon tlic 
pattern, tliey Itave dared to 
'dcsimis That has been true particnlarlj 
?ega°d to the development of 
sonrees of the State. The 

fmre pursued by the Government 
the provincial administvalions s ^ 
it, has not cotnmender^ Use f t - 
the Dewans in control of *»'’ ® ‘ . 

they have not hesitated to .f'Pf , of 

It mas perhaps inovitab e tM men_^ 
British birtli and destc' 
S''XnM‘f:i.or.lta hne 

"I'^hoTotvn eontar^^ 

under such a polic}, a . 1 Britannic 

rnySa^lS purely rove™ 

The Government ot i lu 

as it '™r jrus not, in reality, economic 

out an independent Manci. 
poUev for Itself. it ^'aSr lu ^ 
a subordinate administration, • - o 

orders from the Sccretaiy of State 
^ndfa Mho M-as an Important nicuiber of 
the British Cabinet and a servant of the 

SdtM Miamen. in ivhich "anmal 

for application to „o„Ul be 

the oniside, those n ‘ , j, flie 

introduced only upon .IP instances 

authorities in Dmvni g ^StrccJ._^_^_ 

htm beln o®“r:riiled in sneh mattem have 
not been unkno^vn. 


trom bavc managed to 

constitiitioM reforms, . o 

E.rve^;"‘°";;r^ 

Ssh Ml“vaTtMo?ore’ eommitted to that 

into their own. , , Inrlian 

Indian differently 

Sr.ed:”Tiiey"::iT obligation to 

S''toditatri!rdfvcirpmei^^^^^ 

S": sSc intervention. The reason 

rboriniiependont thMm._^ "Ls’^Ct 
in vogue at the nnu ^ Victorian 

British girls attended P ‘ , -olighed 

age, it laid emplmsi^npon cxlernM ^^p 

manners, smart L „ ’ Indian States has. 
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bo reckoned Avith even duriii" the era of nou- 
interveiitioM. The peculiar conditions existing 
in “Jtuliaii India” liavc develoiicd a biibtic typo 
of mind, alnio>( infinitely re-^ocn-ccful in finding 
indirect mean'? to get things done. 

It is not hurprising therefore that most 
Indian ntlors hlionld have preferred to let 
industrial development fake its own course. 
Inaction spelled comfort for themselves .nnd 
their olficiaK. 

One or two of the Rajas who, in the first 
Hush of manhood, actually departed from the 
doctrine of If/isicx foirc were, moreover, nn- 
fortvinatc in the men they placed in chaigc of 
the factories they establisliod. Heavy losses 
ensued in oon«eqvicnce. Soon the zk\ 1 
evaporatwl and the State concenjs were closed 
or sold for anytliing they would fetch. Such 
failures had the effect of discouraging other 
Indian rulers from making experiiooiKs of a 
like nature. 


II 

M) sore has not been fortunate in all its 
oconoinic ventures : but it has ^how•n great 
oortinneity in endeavouring to btiimilate such 
(levolopmont through Government agenc.y 
Shortly after the Viulition” Sir blieshadan 
Ivor took the plunge. lie turned down the 
offer made bv a couccsrion-huntcr to gimerate 
. electricity from the falls at Sivasainndram. As 
m friend of mine who was olosc to him at that 
iiino mit it, lit .irBiittl th.it if »omo one bom 
miny thou.inlls of imlc iway f™" 
cot.W mabt mtnoy f»t "f*';'' P-'-™'S ?” 

cxiwnicM anti, in niltlitioii, something m the 
of royalty to thf Goyerranont, nhy 

cmiM not 'tin-’ Government it.clf, eomliictctl 
a. it nai by ii.tligcnon. agenoy, in..k<. a 
„„o.l thing nnt of tl... mnicrlalting. Ho 
?|„.rcforo rcfiKctl to iiart atitb the concc!..o.. 
"nlMt to tvork to evolve a lilan vi-lieroby 
all the inotits vot.ltl go antomat.mlly to 

''“’'rS’‘’ilo'’tM?siK--hailari neeiletl courage 
.ybigb__or,ier.Jl.e^ 

wri.c.1 '"nntl'er toal eontml-that of the 
MibaraoMIother, " bn 'var aelmg a. Hogout 
S of ll.e Reeitleot, the ,, on er behind the 
S ' He IM' thererefore not a free 

Yet he managed to .end ntmv 


pjnpty-liandeil ^ a com e«sioJi-scek?'J — an 
inlhiciitial Briton, I IxHcvo. 

She-'hiulari had circiunspection as well a-, 
courage. He did not permit ontiuisiasm to 
over-ride his judgment. He c.allcd «'.\-perts to 
his aid. With tlieir helj? he evolved a 
sound scheme. He found the money for the 
capital work-?. He imported machinery 
from the United States of America and 
Switzeilaiul. lie in«i«tcd upon the manufac- 
turers pending tluur own men out to Sivasainu- 
draiii to in<«tan it. He made arnuigenjcnfs 
for working the plant that served a double 
jmrjiose : 

(i) they made it possible for the State 
to derive a handsome return on the capital 
itlve^fulcnt ; and 

(ii) n munber of Mysoreans ami nonr- 
Mysorc.a«is were trained to take control of 
the plant and other electric works, in due 
course. 

\J) honour lo Sir SheeJiadari Iyer .' 

The Mysorean landlord who succeeded 
tluit great M.adnisi Dewnn chose to tday for 
bofoti. So (IhI Ills successor. V. I’. Mndlinva 
Row. who followed, did not ' lack 
courage : but ho took the vioiv that 
under the sibtein in vogue the men wiiose 
money he would be risking were (politically) 
mute and therefore he must be cautious in 
lauiu'hiug out on new project'.. 

Soinctliing must bo said in favour 
of that MOW. It does credit to the 
conscience of the official who took it. 
A’o better argiunenl for making tfie fa.t- 
p.nyer’i. voice puprenie in the spentling of the 
public monei eonld be advanced, 'fo Madhava 
Row’s credit be it '^aid that, born of the 
people, he roiuaiued the people's man, oven 
when s(.r\-uig a^ the Dewan of three of the 
most powerful JIaharaja« — the rulers of 
Mysore, Baroda and TraMincore. Ai rived 
.at an ago when it isi enstoman" forlmIi»ij« to 
shirk ^e^i>onsib^Iily, lie did not liesitate to 
journey to London in 1010 nnd led the Indian 
]yattoiial Corlgre^■? deputation when if 
appeared before the Selbonie .Toint Committee 
on the Govennnent of India Bill. 

IVilli the installation of Sir 31. Visvc'- 
vnrayn a** Dewan, during tlio second decade 
of tlie piv^cnt ecnfmy, a now eni in indu^- 
tria! diwelopment opened in the State. He 
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He \va‘-, to begin with, a 5[v'-ore.m bv 
liirth. Unlike many otlier M_\ '•oreaii'. ol hi'* 
time, ho had elected to go out of In'. State 
and had inado a briniarit engitn'oring t*:in*er 
for himself in tlu- neighbonring Bombav 
Presidency. He returned to hiv “native 
province” as a man of mature \<ar'. whose 
advice as a consulting engineer was in demand 
elsewhere. Xo Indian hail luld the Chief 
Engineer's po-*t in JCv'.ore until n was otTen'd 
to him. His elevation from rliat po-^ition to 
the “Hcw-inate" tvaine almn-t .>s a matter of 
eourt.e. 

M’^iry in ]ihN>i(ine. Vis\ t-^var.iya had taken 
great eare of his body. His tastt^s. were 
simple. He was abstemiou'. lu eating and a 
total abshuner fi’om into.vicating drink. Tie 
believed in open air and plentt of e.vcrcKe. 
His habits were regular. He was therefore* 
full of vigour and vivacity. Men half hi" 
age eoidd not boar a quarter of the strain 
to which he took delight in "ubjeeliug 
himself. 

Official life in Bangalore — tlu* headipniters 
of the Mvfcoro Governmont — is regnlated on 
the principle that all Indians are children of 
eternity and thereforo hustle is utterly 
unnecessary'. Clerks arrive at the public 
offices at il .V. 3f. “Officers” in some case.® 
do not get there until noon — or oven later. 
There are acljoummont^ every tw'o hotirs or 
so for ‘^^coffee” — very potent stuff indeed. 
By 4-30 I’. 3r. many pairs of eyes arc glued 
to the clock. By 5 o’clock the trek homc- 
Avard — or clubward — lias commenced. And 
fashionable clubs in Bangalore are not prohibi- 
tionist institutions am' more than the 
Government is. Ev’ciy excuse that can be 
used to keep the offices closed is taken 
advantage of. "Working days appear mcrelv to 
be interludes between holidays. 

Mysore is not, I suppose, any Avorse 
than British India in this respect. It is no 
better, at anr rate. MHiy should a State 
run bA' Indians be not in adA'ance of one 
conducted by non-Indians ? 

I Avonder hoAV the easy-going officials 
felt Avhon a human dynamo like VisA'csvaraj^i 
AATis installed as the DoAvan and how they fared 
nndcr him ! He ceifainly made things hum. 
Schemes came out of VisA'OSA'araya’s brain 


like out of a sansage-machine. 

They embiMced all manner of subjects — all 
phases of Imiuan a.ctivity — administrath'o, 
coiistitntional, educational, public health, 
social reform, finance .and ccono- 

inip'*, 

VisvesvaiWAa had no faith in the policy 
of /m.ssc; /////r, at least for India. He took 
the carlio'.t opportunity to assume the mangc- 
ment of eertain railway lines till tiieii 
w'orkccl bv a eompain W'ith offices registered 
m London. He put through n project for 
supplementing the water-supply for generating 
cloctricitA .it Sivasamudram by damming 
Oauvery river and its tributaries near Mysore 
City.* Hls enthusiasm found special vent in 
the dovclopmeiif of the natural resource', of 
the State. 

HI 

Before I deal Avith some of the 
Visvosvaraya schemes I must briefly refer to 
the living conditions at Sivasamudram, 
especially those of tlie Avngo-eamers. 

The settlement has pretty setting. 
Through it rnn» tlie canal epeeirlly built to 
convey the Cauvery Avatcr from the highest 
point in the \’ieinity to the turbines through 
latgc pipes, thereby obtaining the maximum 
“licad.” If at the commencement of the 
operations the place ^vas anything like the 
surrounding country it must have looked 
Avild. B«it in 1921, Avhen I first saAv it, it 
presented a neut, trim appearance, as it did 
during more recent A'isits paid to it bA' me. 
Straight, fairly broad roads have been lard 
out. They are lined Avith trees that prOA’itlc 
shade from the scorching rays of the sun, 
which seems particularly hot to anyone 
coining from Bangalore or ^fysorc City', and 
no w'ondcr, for there i" a considerable drop in 
nltitiidc. 

The buildings oii cither side of the canal 
that catch the visitor’s eye are set in Avcll-kept 
little gardens. The ^Tnspoctioii BungaloV’ 
(open to the public when not in n«c by 
offieialsl’is deep-A'eranda-od. It is separated 
by the road in front from a beautiful pool. 


* For particular- of this project see the second 
article of this serie« in the N'ovcmiicr is-ne of this 
Rerietc. 
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At one pule stnHd^ the Iio«pital, aUo a 
substantial btingalou', with n neat j-ard 
sarroimdiag it. It is fairly well equipped 
and at the time of my la«t X'isit it ^ea•5 in 
charge of ati Assistant Surgooji — a ‘^fairly 
senior msu in the Service/’ as he ^vas 
dcscribetl to me. 

The "officers’ quarters” are on the opj>o- 
sife side of the c.an;d. They are eonimodious 
and airy. The one in whio.li Mrs. St. Nihal 
Singh and I Avero giA-ou a tea party by the 
Superintendent (Mr. N. N. lyeng.m, who 
received his electrical training in the United 
States of America and has lately obtained a 
more paying post in Boinbay) was reiiiarkably 
cool considering the temperature at 
Siva^^amndram. When I <!aid pomctliiug 
complimentary nbotit the bungalow, the secret 
came out. It was dc'^lgucd for an American — 
and not an Indian — to live in. So were >.ome 
of the other ImiNcs uear by. 

The “cooly quarter^” wore neither c»m- 
moilinu" nor cool. The “ol<l ones” n'lnin.h'd 
me of pn«on cells, set one ng.iiu't the ot))er - 

and back to b.ack. The "urn- ones” «rre of 

the "cottago type” but c%en they wen' 
cnimped. It w.i« evident at the first glance 
that not a-t much trouble hail been taken to 
pi-ovlde tbi? jwrt o£ the oniony with shades, as 
in the oa«e of the ji.trt wlierein tlio better 
paid stair lived. 

I spoke of the congested conditions m 
Avliieh the worker* were oompellwl to live 
One of the electrical engineer* c.ahnly 
aWvoil his own dep.irtment by shoving the 
respon*ibUitv on to the rublic \\'orks De]>art- 
ment. The T. W. D. had built the origiiml 
“lino*,” he *.iid. Ho seemed to be proud of 
the “cottages” liiat had liecii recently 
oonstructedV his own department 

Vnotlur oflicial with wliciiu I di'Ciiseeil 

tlio Mil.ioot wa. i. m..n «c ji,..nniir. H.- InW 

me of a worker~an ‘outsider. (non- 

Alv.or...>n), bv 111 .. Iw so 1.1)1 llmt 

. u.,., t.n stent at night >» one of the cell* 
MIotte.1 to him, hi- feet -Im-k out of the door. 
Wa'ns-workers in India -honhl. 1 siippo-e, be 

crib'll !«’■ 1"’''” , 

b Tlic libonror. bif m cn.iii).cl .|.inrlor. 

l,f„. .,<,am,bt ; but tlu-ir ,,ri.f.u-IiU cell, t..^ 
.i.b.».«ial uml nre kc,,t ululcwt.M. 
Tbev Im-c electric light (uitliout etarge, if I 


remember ariglit). I have Pcen water (lowing 
with force from taps near (ho “line*.” There 
are schools for children and places of 
Christian, Muslim and, I boliovi*, though I am 
not sure, Hindu worship. They have u co- 
operative store from which they can purchase 
tlie uccossarics of life at prices jii*f a little 
above cost. 

I know' that all thc&e amenities won* not 
specially created for the labourers at Si\'a- 
samuclrain. No American could have been 
pcrsundcil to live there if some sort of 
arrangement for making water safe to drink 
had not been installed. Electric energy eo-ts 
only' a fraction of an anna per unit at the 
head-works. Schools mu*t be provided for 
the children of otncials and clerk*. 

The labourers at Siv!i*:muidratn neverthe- 
cl.*s' benefit from these ametiltiV<— or c.m 
heiicl'u from them if they so de-itv. rii.at 
iMiiimt be s.u<} of all the public work* under 
e\e<*nti<iij in the State, or m.uiaged by the 
0»»ven»im‘nt. 

tiiAen a qiiiekened -ocl.il couscit'iii'i’, 
Imwever, the condition of worker- «t (he 
liydro-ilcctric hr.nl-work* could lu' iimncusoly 
iiupmwil The eoueern is Ingldy joimmcra- 
tivc. Tlie Chief Electrical Engiueor— a 
Coorg tnuned m Sehoneetady, New York at 
the cxpetiM- of the State, which emjdoyi’d 
more tliuu one relatimi of hi- — quoted to me, 
while 1 wa- at Siva-amndi'ain, -t-ubtic- from 
a report he h.ul jii-t m.ulo to the Government 
to -how that hi- dep.irtment wa* oniitributinc 
to the geuond n-vemie ^ome R*. ‘de.OO.OOO a 
year a- «e/ fitnfit. He w.i* naturally proud 
of the iv-ult. “Wo woik on a pm-ely 
ootuinen'ial b.i-i*,” he told me. 

dudgetl by the money appropriateil fur 
iiujuoviiig the eonditiun of (lie I.nhourer*, the 
chvtrical department of My-utv* concept of 
.1 “coiiiiJicm.i! h.T*!*” i« exceedingly n.irrmv. 
TJwt apjH'.ir* Ktninge, e-peci.ally wlnn it i* 
n'.ili/iHl th.it ; 

(i) from the x-cry begiiiidng niitil n-eent- 
ly the dopartnient w.i* run by .Vineiican* ; 

(ii) since then the Anierleaii m.inlle hit* 
fdlen Ujitui an Aincrlca-tniined Indiuii and 
iK“irly all of hi* priiicijnl assl-t.ints at 
SU*as.JiHudr:im have -pi nt ye.ir- in lh'“ 
UiuIchI State* of Anienea ; and 

(iii) t!»e work* at Siva-amiidniai li.ivc 
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feorvcd ns :i octp; mndo any real cniifml iiniiioti-p yards of tltf worJcn awaUliig a 

inipo.ssiblo, 'J'Jjc Mygoro Govorniiiont, in nliort, huypr rnnuftt bo ji])])rt‘eijiting in vnlin* or 

linil to )):iy tliiwigU the nose. It did tio with improving' in quality. The hninc tnu^- 

reinnrknldy ^tood pnu'c. Tlio nntlior ’«t tho of tlip pnKlticts of tlio distillation jilaiit. 
f-clicmo (Sir M. ^'^^sv(■svnv:lya) was nt its luwl. I iloubt if t^\o croro-s would cover dio 
lie c'lipiycd, «t tin* time, the nnlMUimlwl losse^ rilready ineiirrwl. tjte em) of 

confidence of the ^^!dl:n•aja. Money was losses w nowhere near in sight, 

therefore not stinted, Keimisitioiis, though in j sviiqiathy with Slr 

e-Ncess of the estimate>, were met. M- Visvesvaniya — the father of the fichemc, 

I must pay in fairness to Sir M. Visvesvaraya Tlie Fate» frowncil upon Iiini from tlie vorj- 

that ho had to contend npihipt disloyalty fmm moment he eommitfed the State to it. 

within and opposition — often underhand If his colleagues and snbonlinate« had 

and determined — irom the outside. Even pullwl their M’eight, instead of some of them 

Time seemed to he h-agned against him. exerting it against him, and if he ccmld 

Delav, through one catipe or another, h.ive remaineel in oflice for some ye.irs longer,, 

jiijidc it* impossibl(> for him to captmv the Ins dream might have boon reali/ed. JIc 

favourabh' market for selling the output, was, however, hampered from beginning te- 

as lie had anticipated. If ho had niaungod end and had to leave his work half-rmishcd. 
to produce iron wlien prices were high, he j cannot, however, congratulate 
might possibly liavc made inxifits that would Ansve.svar;iya — and even Jess his sn«“essois, 

have enabled him, in a short time, to recoup opicc — upon the airangements made for 
the capital expenditure. working tlm pl.ant. Their pathetic faith hi 

As it turned out, however, the State the ability of the “Mysore Civilians" to turn 

purchased rimcliincry when tlie prices .and their h.and to anything betrayed them, I 

f'hipping charges were at the peak and the fear, into blunder after bUmdeiv 

American exchange was imfavoitnible. By Men nimble at Hguros — men clever at 

the time the pig iron was ready for sjxh‘, the dealing with office tiloe. — men capable of 
slump had begun. The market worsened presenung haw and order among a dumb 

until iron manufacture ceased to be profitable population— are no doubt useful for the 

even for concerns that had been built puqKises for wliioh they have been trained, 

in tlie most favounible cireiimstanco.s. When, however, they art' installed in po^itIOflS 

The Avorks h.ive never paid their wai. The that would tti\ the cajiacity of teeJmieiau« 

cost to the tax-pa) or has been heav\. and busine«.» men of vn.st experience, they 

Xo one outside the I'immce Department are bound to flounder. 

:Tf JAv.v'XvJato and the inner ring at the This eiementan fact has \Tt to be gra-p(>«l 

works ariiliadravati has an exact kiiowlnlge at B.uigalorc. 

of tlio tot.d losses that have been ineiim*d The scientific side — paiticularly the 

on this \euture. The amonnf eaiiiiof Imt eheiuical ami metaliurgiouJ side — at TJiiadravatL 

be large for a St.nte like Mysore. }ms never received the attriitinii it deserved. 

TJiore is to begin w'itli, lo--s on aceoniit Xor has the sales side. 

of canital investment. Tlu* phint has never 'Hie men who li.ive been, set to rim the 

1 een able to p.iy ain'thiiig towanls wtt'ro‘,t worlts may be hiilliant In tlieir own way- 
iiid linking fund charges. Tiiis item, in TIuy an* certainly amiable (tli.it much I cj,a 
■'tself eauiiot be sm.ill. 'flie cost ineuired say from luy own •e.'cpotieiice). But they 
* *** 1/ the idatit wa* nearly oO jier cent in have not rt'ccived the speciahVial tniinuig 
^jn. original estimnle. The e.ipitnl nor h.ave they tlie evperjeiiee requisite fur 
had to be dni«tically AAritten do\Am. eoniliicting a great industri.il uiidorlahiiig. 
have been recurring losses on Tlie clique bpirit lias, moreover, been rife 
The total amount on th.it ekirge, at Bhadravati. A'cn-SIysoieaii IJnihm.ins wifli 
opoia Ye.ir after A’cnr the Awliie of fine teelinieal and ?eientifio qualifications 

*^tn*ks ' held* had to Tie Avritten doAVn. have not been able to “stiek it out." Koti- 
tT ^ ig iron stacked up in piles in the Bralimans ha\'e fared oa'ou w oi-se- 




'I'Ik' mil '■urt'm’r i' tlu' poor in not hixlic-. — (ln*y ;ir<', in nn-n* 

tlu' State — entirelv voieelc«.s ; for the Ko- creature', of the otlieiaU, tlieir creator'.. 

pre!.cntatiee A'.‘.emhly anil (he Tjt'gi'.lative lL*wi aflair'. heen better ittanaged at Ijh.idra' 

Council, n« I flinll -Imw in another article are vati, the Government could have -et privatcy 
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sovvfil ii' !i Clip niiiili' any real foiitml 
imnosaililc. Tile Jlyanrn Gnvci iinicnt, in almrt, 
hall to liav throuKh the no«c. It tint ao "'>th 
reinavkahiv (jooii Till’ author of tlir 

schciuo (Sir 11 . Vi-vc-vavaya) wa« at it^ liniil. 
lie onjoviHl, at tho tinio, tho niilioiiiiiloil 
oonliilmc'o of tho Itaharaja. llonoy ava- 
thcroforo not otintoih Roiiniaitiona, tlioiigli in 
oauoaa of tho ootimatoo, avoro mot. 

I innat aaa- in fairno~s to Sir II. 1 i^a-o^a-iinia a 
that ho hall to oontond again-.t (lisloaalty from 
avilhin anil opposition— ofton nmlorhaml 
anil (lotonninoil-from tho outhiilo. Evoii 
Tinio .soonioil to ho loagiiotl against him. 

Dolav, through one oaiiso or anotlior, 
inailc it' iinpossiWo for him to oaptnri- iho 
favonnililo inarkot for soling tho ontpiil 
as ho‘ had nnticipatod. If ho had inanagtal 
to prodnoo iron avhoii prioos avoro high, ho 
might possihlv havo inailo proflts that aaonhl 
Imlooiiahlod hiin.ina short timo, to roomip 
tho caiiitnl o.\pciuUtnro. 

As' it timiod out, hoaaoyor, tho stalo 
piirohasod maohinora- avhoo tho prioos and 
'shipping ohargos avoro at tho poak and tho 
An o'rioL ova.ingo avas niif.ivonrabK 

t '7^ '¥i:o"n^^k7a7;;7 

ko;7tr7o77Sia..r" 

♦ ♦n tlifi has boon hoa\j- 

Xo Olio ontsido tho Finanoo Do,nirtmont 
.,t B.ngaloro and tho inllor nng at tho 
Irks . t Hlnidiaivatl has an oaaot knoaalo^ 
ANOiks.u i , .1 * i,avo boon iiiPiirrcd 

ntlho ot.a - Tlio amount oaniiot hut 
"“i y fm- a St..to liko Jlasoro. 
Tl ro '"is to hogin avith, loss on aoooilllt 
rhon 77/ ...roiit Tlio phmt ha« iiovor 
f ‘’"'bio "o' pav nnvthing toavanls iiltoro-t 
boon ahio to p.i This itoiii, 111 

717 *'”'"' 


50 IMT cent in 

S^s'l:? V orighial ostiimito. Tim oaj^ 


axco« " bo" ar:i«ticaUy Vritton <W. 

.r",:,‘i':'"'7o boon roonmng lossos on 


■ivo POCU et , , , 

Tho total nnfonnt on that charge. 


too, is hi^o. ^ JO ' 1 j,. >vritton do-«ii. 

^*?krof Itnckocl np in piles in the 


The pi; 


immeii-!(‘ yards of tin* works^ awaiting ‘V 
buyer eaiinnt be aiiiirc'cinting in value or 
improving in .piality. Tlu- s-ame is tnie 
of the prmlncts of the diKtillatinn plant. 

I doubt if two iTorefe would cover tlie 
lo^-nc- .already jjicurred. And the end ot 
lo-'se'a is nowhere near in f-ight. 

I have great synipatliy with ■‘'•r 
M. VisveHvanua— the father of the ^clieinc. 
The l'ate-» frtiwned upon him from tlie vo^' 
iiioinciit he committed the State 

If hi^ colleagues and Mibonlinate.- had 
pulled their weight, instead of ‘aome of them 
eyerting it against him, and tf he could 
have rtmmined in oillce for some year- longer, 
his <lreain might haye been roalmHl. 1 e 
was, howeyer, hampered from heginmng to- 
end and had to leave his work half-fimshwl. 

I cannot, however, congputnlate 
Ylsv<*svaraya — and even less Ids successor^ 
in oltico—upon the arrangemeuts made tor 
working the plant. Their pathetic with m 
tho .•lbilit^ of the “M\>oro Civiliain. to turn 
their hand to .mything betrayed them, t 
fear, into bhmder after hluuder. 

Men nimble at figures— men cloyor ox 
dealing with ofTice files— men capable ot 
piesoiTing law and order nmoiig a duiim 
population — are no donbt useful for^ 
punio'osfor which they have been traimt- 
When, hoxYover, tliey are in.stalled in }mMtion 
that would tax the capacity of teclunciau' 
ami business men of va.st experieiiee, the) 
are bound to fioinuler. , 

This elementary fact has atI to be gi-'T 
at Baugsdore. , , 

The scientific side— particularh tm 

chemical and mctallurgic-al side— at Bhiulni' a 
has never ix*ccived the attention it dosor\<‘ • 
Nor has the sales vide. . 

The men wlio have been set to run 
worlts may be brilliant in their own w« - 
They are certainly amiable (that much 1 • 

sav' from mv own e.\potiencc). but in 
have not received the specialired ® 

nor liavo tl.rv tho ..vprrio.iro ■V'l"'*'*'', . ' 
ooiiiliieting .1 great ind.i-tnal on. crtiikn. - 
Tlie elicpie -pWl nion'ovcr, ben. n 

„t Blinllniviiti. Xnn-5Iy«oroini Bn.binM" 1''^ 
fine terlniioal anil soientilir 
have not bren able to ‘ktiek it out. Ae» 
Brahmans have fared oven worse. 




.Uum-rcrU.!..- ■" 




Ro- 

IxMji'.lativo 


not »ov«*n’if!7i }>o<lic«— thev an*, in fact, iiK-n- 
creatures of the nifieiaU, their creator*. 

Had affiiir^ [>000 better manaOTtl at Bhadm- 


pre 


Connell, a* 


I ?hVll*"l>o\v*iti article arc vati, the Govennnont could have ^et privat^ 
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cmployiTS 11 uplcnilid oxiimplo m tlie 
of honiiiiip Inbourcrp. Tlio plana, na ilelailod 
by the Gcuoral Siipirlntcndciit— a Riiaao- 
jiaoi'icaii— on tlio occasion of my firet 
visit to tlic works in tlic early part ot the 
last clocailc, malic me very oplimiatie. 

Upon recently icviailinj; the works, 1 
found however, that the Rnsso-Amencan 
had Ronc away soon after m)’ visit and 
the scheme of which he had talked had never 
been taken in iiand. "Funds did not permit 

it/’ I ■'va'4 toll!. , . 

■Most of thr labourers at Ibiadi-avati tlier<- 
fore dwoll in primitlvo thatchca liuK Little 
lias been attempted in the way of Biinitation. 
One ot tlie first cuts orilered from Bangalore 
w,"s,in fact, the suspension of the ^Irainage 
sohome-snrely a necessity in a mmleni 
indijslrnd 0 j j ,l,aek near 

the cate of the works. At the t.iiic of my 
last visit the Assistant Surgeon in eiiarge ii,is 
try im “obtain sanction for -iipplementnig 
R w?th, two rooms wherein iie eonid put 

" '“'sVnlsgre indeed is the medical 

made for works of this iii.iRiiitme lliat 

Hi'noV as'htirSpeeliaffi^^ o^- a siib-as*- 

‘""‘h'Xrthisis'nol"dt''to narr^^n.Took 
to add hat Departmenl. 

upon the p. mediciil estahlisiiiiient i«. 

The cos i^f ‘ u„„ Wm-ks and 
I iinders a” i ^ ^ j the iiiaiiagemeiit to 

'’"/ombe i respoarM for this parsiinonv. 
“" w^fsho, lid economy always h" 
i„ Mysor. State at the e.spense of the , mores, 
of tlic poor ? 

' 'C- "an’“ 


Jett nniini.i^ p- - 

were tastefully '""''V,' with mosquito 
Tiiere ,,‘imimlis and handsome 

oiii'tiiiiis, eomo l„.,lroniiis. Hot and 

Aressing-tin'ies 


cold niiining water and English procelaiii- 
lincd biitli tolls were provided in the hatli- 

rooms. Evcellent food was served at .a long, 

pretUly decorated table in the dinmg-room 
bvalintlcr wlio know his job Ihoroiighlj. 
There was a carefully kept garden in front 
of tlie bungalow. , 

The houses in tlie vicinity were ai=o 
commodious. Tavo or three of them, I -vjas 
told, were used as “guest lionses and the 
others as officers’ rcsulcnco=. The bungalow 
had been designed for Americans. The 
occupants received only a fraction of tne 
salaries tiiat had been paid to the forcigi 
experts and tberefore pressed the Government 
(successfully, I believe) to reduce the rent. 

If money had not been lavished upon 
housing the few at the iron works at 
Bhadravati, tlic many might not be living in 
wTctehcd conditions. The dwllings ot 
members of the subordinate slaffi look like 
the boxes m wliich machinery is tr.msportod. 

It the Americans, during their tenure, 
intiofliicod any fonn of welfare work, their 
Mysorean snocc'ssors did not think it wortn 
wliilo to keep it up. During tlic mniiy 
ilnvs tiint T spent there I did not see nny 
viijus of it. ... „ 

Y<1 the Gcnonil Manager, a Civilian 
U a most considerate man. 
himself in every ss-ay to make Mrs. St. AihoJ 
Singh and me comfortable mIuIo we were a 
theWork-h. So did his Personal A^-sisfant, 
a \ou«g Brahman of engaging manners vho, 
I lieur, is specializing in steel manufacture. ^ 
The onlv explanation I can offiT is 
that the men placed in charge of Government 
works have yet to acquire the modern 
coneeiition of taking good care of worker®. 
Some day, T hope, tlie State will become 
progressive in this re~jieet and set an example 
wliich the ])rivate emploxern may copy to 
adxmntage.* _ 

(lie lliinl ailiele ill tl";,*"'” '‘l£,1''"i,'mt 
ol Wncc-\V«it,.n in Jljson' Ptnle.’ I'w 

(XloUraml Novmltrrrcwi'eftmb. The nnal «nu 

m the «mt* will «i'pi'ii ik'^' w<'>nh 
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Muhammadaii Educational Endowments 
I 


To 

The Editor, The Modem Rexmi 
Sir, 

I crave the hospit.ilitj of your cohmms 
with a view to pointing out certxin inaccnrticies 
in. the article entitled “The JIuhammadans and 
the Education Policy of the Government” 
published in the Ifovembor issue of The Modem 
Review. 

In concluding his article the writer observes : 

(4) There is no scholmsliip, ete*, given by a 
Slosletu uhich U open to the Hindus 

(5) Thera is no scholarship, etc., endowed by 
Hindus which is not open to -'foslems. 

A perusal of the Calcutta University Cateudar 
would show that the above generalizations are 
not correct. The information furnished below 
has been collected from the C. U. Calendar for 
1930. 

The following scholarships, endowed by 
I Muhammadans are open to the Hindus : 

(1) Jfawab Abdul Latif aod Father Aifont 
Scholarship Gift of i^awab A. F. Jf. Abdur 
Kaiiaman to be awarded “to the siicces«ful 
candidate who stands first .miong the lady stmlrnts 
of the year in .im science subject other Than 
Mathematics at the f. A. or 1. Sc. examinations,’' 
(P. 27g). 

(2) Kiuijasta Akht.ir Itanii Suhrawanly OoJd 
3Iedal. Gift of Dr. A. Suhniwardy to ibe author 
of tlic bc't tlicsis cmboilpng the result as original 
research or invcstigation'm a topic relating to the 
reciprocal influence of Uiiulu and ^loslcm cultures 
and civiliz.ilion. (P. 2521 

(d) llirahim Sohiimaii S-ilebjee ^Memorial Fund 
for the jiroinotion and study and rc»-earch in 
yiulnmmadan Law. (P. 24C). 

Tho following •'choliirsliip'v, ctc^ endowed bv 
tlie Ilindu'' tire not open to tlic Muhammadan*. 

! 1) Nabin Ch»n<ir;i Kundn Prize Ip. 271) 

2) Ilflrikmk.in Devi Medjl (pp. 27(^7) 

3) I^sh.in Sfboljr^Jnp (jx. 2SS) 

4) Haris}»ch.indr.i Prize (p. 29j) 

(5) Pratira Deti Schohr-hij) <p. 370) 

(0) (tiirupni-s.inna Ghosc SclioJ.if>hi/x 

“Preterence sh-all ahniis bo gircn lo Umdiis” 
(p. 3S7> 

(7) R.idliika Jlohim Scholar-Iiip (pji. .’IDO-i) 


Besides the above, tv careful sciutiny of the 
list of scholarships, etc, of each institution nftilinted 
to the Calcutta Univereit)’ if available, may 
likeljr show that the writer is not quite jiistifiocl 
in Ins remarks. No*. (4) and (5). 

I'ouro etc., 

Calcutta Pp..4iutAT 8 any.vi, 


II 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to iny article headed “The 
Muhammadans and the Education Policy of the 
Government," in the Novemlier issue of The Modem 
J?etirm Uie following additions and corrections 
have been found necessnrj’ after further enquiry. 
I shall be highly oMiged by your publishing 
them in your mncli e«teemod paper. 

Yours truly, 

Calcutta Kojiesw Ciusdux 13AM:iunc 

In section B (p. 643) on “Education ex- 
clusively Hindu and exclusively Moslom” after 
“1. Sanskrit College" road “(witli the School 
Department).” After “No Government Scholar- 
ships and sti^nds” read “But there arc 00 part- 
froo «fudentsfiips of tlie monthly valuo of IC*. 2 
each in the College and 100 part-free student'In'ps 
of the value of Re. 1 each in tlie School 
Department” Ami add — “A Hindu School” 
under the bertcling “Govt. In-titutious W 
Hindu*.” After “y. Ciilcultn Madniehitb” read 
“with it-) School Dapartment rccogni/od by fiie 
University.” After “18 Jfohsin Scholarships" 
(line 5 from Uae bottom, ji. 513) read “The c.vact 
number of frcc-stiidentdiip- and j).irt-frcc -.tiulcnt- 
«hip* could not he obtained.” Ihe omij-jon to 
mention the mimlicr of p.irt-frce '■tiKient-hip-) in 
Ihe San-krit College doo not, howe\tr, affect 
the total ex|>enditure given in the article. 3Iore 
detail- u,^in.Ung the ditllrmt Jliulnisha-) mul the 
I*lamie Inlormedialo College-, fpecially the 

fcliohu^hip'v free— tudent'llip*, etc, are h.-^-rred 
for future occa-ion. A few woixl* aliout the 
I'lamia CoHoge are however ncee— nry h< re. 
The Director of Public In-tnictionV Report 
(1929-30) gi\e- “R-. 31,101" us tlic anioimt jKud 
“out of juihlic fund-" for thy colhge. But 
there i> a wide dj-<Tej>:incy_ here Itetwetn tlie 
said Report ami the In*/»eeljon Ripurt by the 
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lu'spoctor-' of CollcKc- (for 19:U). The Finnnw 
slioet of tho latter pho'\Y^: 


IlF;ri;n''(v 

Rccuvr'uifr Govt. Grant 
Otlier PouiTO' 


IN. 31,233 1 0 
9,312 2 0 
1,203 0 0 


ToU\] IN. 41,748 3 0 
Exvi.smTuiin 


Teaeliin? Staff’ 

Clerical 

Jleiiial 

Furuituu' 

Library 

Apran>tu« 

Scliolar-liiji'' 

Mi^cellanoon^ 


R*. 1,(XI,094 7 0 
3.1G5 10 {* 
2,001 7 0 
r 311 11 0 
■{970 G 
« Gr> 0 0 
2.445 7 G 
:ir> 1 G 
•vlxS 15 0 
0.519 14 0 


Dwl'ictinp: tlie 
oxnenilitnro — 

R^ 1,21,935 9 0 
41,748 3 0 


Total IN. 1.21,0r> 9 0 
income from tb* total 


Uk 80,167 GO „ ^ 

■wo get a iloficit of IN. 80,lS.-6-t» A^Mimuig 
that this iNficit inwl "ont of jmUic fumk 

llic total cxpondihin' on the Mnmm rolJ.T*' f‘>r 


one y«ir (1929-30) wonhl 1«\ ucconling to tlie 
Trnivei>ity Iii'pection Report, R'-. 80,I87-C-0 i)tu' 
IN. 9.312-2-0. that i', J!s. 89,-iOO-S-O and not 
!!•«. 31,191 ii' given in tlie Director’-. Report. Who 
will explain tln»> big difimmec? It .«honld lx* 
noteil that the number of rtndent' in the Nlamia 
College, ft., given in the In-jH'ction Report (1931), 
i- 371 mnl R'. 5,3r)S-15-0 wiiv sjient oir rcholar- 
vhii*-, etc., in 1929-30. I iiiiden.tand nNo that 
there iin* 1 full f^ee-^^n^leJlt<))ip~ ajhI 12 h,i)f-fm“ 
«tijcleiit<“hip> ill thi' college. 

In Section F — ‘•Governmint eueoningement to 
Mo'Jein Kcfwjnifi'iJi” mid “It i* learnt from « 
reliable sxnirce that there an' at lea^t 70 Madradiah- 
in INiigal that follow the s'jllahn.. of the Calcutta 
^iailrsi'.ih alone" — at the end 

In the summary, item No. (5), after ’•jiot ojien 
to Moslems" read "iiv non-»ivtarian instifntion«." 

In swtlon D — “IvC'crvation of Fn'i'-'student- 
-hip?. for Mo'lcnWj’’^ luld at the end — “There are 
G mx*-l»o.mk>r‘hip>- in the Mnhaimnailan Hostel 
of the llnglj (’olliw (C’. U. Calendar, 19 U).” 

Vmler the head “Goieniment expendltim* on 
Saii'lcril (llindn) educ.ition, no jigun'« for the 
llimhi Scl«>ol an' given, n« -iich information is 
not ea-ilv procimiblc hy layjucn. I am ndiahlv 
mfomuiL honiner, that the Illndii School which 
Ma« foumhxl. linnnred and richly endotiwi hy 
Hindus. 1 ' fnlli ‘elf'-iijiiwuiitig liardly rciiulring 
am Govmmmnj *iih».jdy. 




Kashmir under Muslim Rule 

As Described by Muhammadan Historians 
(Tramlated from the Persinv) 

By X. Y. Z. 


fit should be borne m mmd t»ut the majonly of 
the people of Kashmir are Jluhammadans. and 
Among the latter the Sunnis form a majority.] 

From “TARiKH-i-KASHMiRi Azami” 


E arly m the year 1089 Hijri (1678 

A. D.) Ibrahim Khan was appointed 
for the second time as Governor of 
Kashmir. During this term of his office, strange 
occurrences happened in Kashmir. • - • A 
religious riot took place. The cause of it 
was as follows ; Abdus Shakur, one of the 
people of Hasanabad, which is mahalla 
of the Shias, with his sons troubled a Sunm 
named Sadiq, and their enmity was protracted 
into along-standing quarrel. In tho 
■of the dispute, the aforesaid Shias publicly 
did some acts opposed to Canon Um and 
spoke some 9 Coru^ll words ^tli reference 
. to the Prophet’s Companions [t. e., the first 
three Khalifs, who wove usurpers according 
to the Shias.] In spite of the complaint 
that Sadiq had lodged with the officers of 
Canon Law [i. c., the Qazi\, they [t. c., the 
Shia defendants] remained under the protec- 
tion of Ibrahim Khan. Tin* Qazi Muhammad 
Yusuf,' on his part, was filled with piou's 
rc.al ; the people of tlie city (Srinagar) too 
cursed -him* greatly ; and the fl.ames of tumult 
and mischief were kindled. As Ibrahim 
Khan was keeping the defendant in his own 
house, the common people set fire to Ilasanabad. 
Daring this movement, Kidai Klmn (the son 
of thc° governor] noisily came out to protect 
the people of Hasanabad. From the other 
side, the men of tlie city and the Khans of 
Kabul (who had come to Kashmir by order 
of the Emperor to reinforce an cxpedilion] 
with • their troops ... all of whom wciv 
Sunnis, in concert with some other jnansab- 
■dors . . . confronted him, and on both sidw 
many were slain and wounded. The crowd 


made a great tumult ; the control passed 
out of the Qazi’s hand. 

Ibrahim Khan, finding himself powerless, 
surrendered Abdus Shakur and others, 
against whom there was a charge of blasphemy. 
They were confined in the chabuira [of the 
KotwalJ. Ultimately the aforesaid' Abdus 
Shakur mth two sons and one son-in-law 
were put to death. . . . The mob plundered 
and demolished the house of the mufti 
Mnlinh Muh.ammad Tahir, whose judgment 
was the reverse of the Q-izi's. The 
(Usturbance and fighting in the city by 
the mob wore very great. Baba Qasim, the 
religious head of the Shias, ivas seized by 
the mob in the streets and slain with insult 
and torture. Fidai Khan rodo out to punish 
the mob. The encounter took place before 
the house of Mirza S.aUm [a Sunni leader 
in the riot], who was slain witli a number of 
the mob. 

In the meantime Shaikh* Baqa Babu 
(a descendant of the saint Khwaja HabibuUah 
Naushahari) collected a mob and set fire to 
Ibrahim IGian’s house. The .governor sent 
his troops and arrested Baqa Baba, the qazi, 
the news-reporter, the pajTnastcr, and 
eminent men of the city like ICIiw-ija Lala 
Kani, Khwaja Haji Bandi and Khwaja 
Q,arim Langar. The men of the city were 
subjected to marvellous despair and terror 
from both side.s. 

When the nffair was fully reported to 
the Emperor Alamgir, he ... dismissed 
Ibrahim Khan, ... the arrested person.** 
were released. This event tnok place • in 
the year 109R (a. d. 1685). 

During Saif Khan's goveniorehip (166-1- 
1667), Husain Malik Cham, a Sliia, ivas put 
to dc,ath for an insulting remark about the 
first three Khalif**. 


S4— 8 
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It was during the term of Fazil Kluin 
(1697-1700) that the men of Kashmir can 
bo said to have (first} commonly attained to 
mansabdari f he recommended Kashmiris 
for mwisab'i and the Emperor approved 
them all. 

PnOM KiIAPI KIIA^’’s MUNTAKUAB-TTL-LtTBAn 
(Vol. II, Pages 867-871.) 

Year 1132 Hijri, (1720 A. D.) 

At this time it -was learnt from the news- 
reports of Knslimir that Mahbub Khan ah'oa 
Abdun Nabi Kashmiri, who for o long time 
had quarrel with the Hindus, had, in view of 
the change in the character of the times, 
asssociat^ with himself a party of Musalmans, 
fond of disturbance, gone to Mir Ahmad IQxan, 
the deputy governor of the province, and the 
qori, and on the ground of certain precepts of 
^0 sacred law urged them to forbid the Hindus 
'to ride horses, to wear coats, to tic turbans on 
their heads, or carry arms, or visit green fields 
and gardens, or bathe on special (sacred] days ; 
and in this matter employed much filthiness 
[of language]. The officers replied, ‘nVhat- 
ever the Padishah of the times ,nnd the 
masters of Cauon Law at Court order in 
connection with the ximmU (i.c., legally 
protected infidels) of all the countty, wo too 
can enforce on the Hindus of this place." 
Mahbub IQian, becoming angry and displeased 
(at this reply], wherever he saw Hindus, with 
the help of some Muslims subjected them to 
' all kinds of oppression and disgrace. No 
Hindu could pass by any bazar or lane whom 
they did not molest. One day, a high Hindu 
of Kashmir named Majlis Rai, having gone 
with a party to visit a ga^cn and me.'idow, 
was feeding Brahmans. Mahbub Klian, who 
had jmthcred round himself 10 or 12 thousand 
Musalmans, fell upon them by surpnso and 
becan to beat, bind and slay them. Majlis 
Bai fled wth a few and reached Mir Ahmad 
Khan. M.ahbub Khan, with all that party, 

• The reason for thS Mubamn^an 

exclusion from nny office wider 

local ffovernow and Muhammadan 
h to be found in Ihctr cbanictcr 
eoTcrcipis in 'a Feratan couplet w well 

ga summed “P 12. IS G. the aaintir Sir 

-wrote in an official repart,- 
noted for Cheer h^wns. 

-4s; SitoSVoSit, ...d iKWinfr rropenM^" 


came to the house of Majlis Rai and the 
Hindu quarter [of Srinagar] and engaged in 
plundering and burning the houses. Whoever,. 
Hindu or Muslim, came out to forbid them 
was slain or wounded. Similarly, they 
surrounded the house of 5£ir Ahmad Khan,, 
and began to strike at it and throw stones and 
brickbats and dischaigc arrows and muskets 
into it. Everyone whom they found they 
seized and dishonoured in various ways. 
Some they slew, and many they wounded and 
robbed. 

Mir Ahmad Khan was unable all that day 
and night to issue from his house and put 
down their tumult ; by a hundred stratagems 
he secured release from that crowd. Next 
day, having collected a body of men, he, with 
Shahwar Khan, the paymaster, and other 
officers, took horse and went against Mahbub 
Khan. They too assembled in the same 
manner as on the previous day and came forth 
to encounter Ahmad Khan. Another party, 
coming in the rear of the I^ao, burnt Uie 
bridge which Mir Ahmad had crossed ; t<y 
both sides of the road of the bazar where Mir 
Ahmad Khan had arrived, they set fire, and 
cn^ged in discharging arrows, bullets, stones 
and brickbats from the front .and roofs 
of houses and the top of walls. Women and . 
children from all sides hurled wood sharings 
and clods of earth, whatever they cotdd lay 
their hands on. A great fight took place. 
In Uiis riot, Sayyid Wall (the sister's son of 
Mir Alunad) and Zulfiqar Beg {nnib of tlic 
Police Prefect) with many others were slain 
and wounded. The situation became critical 
for Mir Ahmad Khan, who could not find a 
way citlier to ndv.ance or to retreat. He 
m.'rie submission and after undergoing 
a thousand insults and humiliation procured 
his release from that destruction. 

Mahbub Khan went to the Hindu ward 
[of the city], plundered and burnt such 
houses ns still remained, returned to tlic 
house of Mir Ahmad a second time, 
seized and dragged out with every kind 
of insult Majlis Ikii and others who had 
taken shelter there, cut off their noses 
and ears, circumcised them — nay more, of 
some they cut off the . . . 
iatMsol), and kept them in prison. 

Next day, assembling with the same 
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tumult in the Jama^^ mosque, they dismissed 
Mir Ahmad Khan from the vaib-svbahAari, 
gave the title of Dindar Khan (the Reli- 
gious Lord) to the source of all this 
disturbance and trouble (t. c., IMahbub 
Khan), appointed him as the governor of 
the ilusahnans, and decided that pending 
the arrival of a new iiaih~suhahdar from 
the Imperial Court he should carry out 
the .execution of Canonical rules and the 
judge^s decisions. For five months Mir 
Ahmad tnian remained retired in his house 
and deprived of power, while Dindar 
Khan became the all-powerful governor, sat 
in the mosque, and transacted all the 
business of the country* and the adminis- 
tration. 

When the news of it reached the 
Emperor, he sent out Mumin Khan Najm- 
i-8ani as deputy governor for Inayetullah 
Khan, dismissed Kazim Khan (the son of 
Amanat Khan Khafi) the diwan of Kashmir, 
on account of this riot ; many of the high 
officers of Kashmir also were punished. . . 

As villainy is the leaven in the nature 
of the people of that country, by order of 
the True Avenger, he (f. <?., Mabub Khan, 
now Dindar Elan] too was destined to 
suffer, in retribution for Ms acts, what 
had been inflicted upon another Muham- 
madan sect [namely, the Shins of Kashmir] 
and on the Hindus. . .When JIahbub Khan 
wont to the house of Shahwar Klian 
Rakhshi, ... he was seized, his two young 
sons, who used always to go in front of 
him reciting the maiihtd, had their bellies 
ripped open, and he himself was put to death 
with torture. 


Every man gets [in return] what he has- done ; 
He gets back the good or evil that he does. 

Next day, the Musalmans assembled 
demanding the blood of their chief (muqtada, 
priest, exemplary man, i. e., JIahbub !^an), 
went to the mahallas of the Jadbelis, who 
were reported to be Shias, and Hasauabad, 
and began to beat, bind, slay and bum. 
The battle raged for two days, finally the 
assailants gained the victory and put to 
the sword about two to three thousand 

persons there,— among whom a large number 
of Mughal (f. e., Central Asian) travellers 
had alighted, — with many women and 
children. Lakhs of Rupees worth of goods 
were carried off* in plunder. For two or 
three days the flames of disturbance blazed 
up, and it is better not to write about 
what was done to this multitude [of 

victims] in the form of bloodshed and 

destruction of property and of female- 
chastity, — which hag been reported by 

reliable witnesses. 

The rioters after finishing [this work] 
went to the house of tlic Bakhsht and the 
qazt. Mir Shahwar Khan, in utter help- 
lessness, concealed himself in a place where 
he could not be followed. The qazi fled 
away in disguise. They demolished his 
house to its fonnd.'itions, and carried off 
its bricks one by one by tlie hand. 
Mnmin Khan, after entering the city, 
scot .away Mir Ahmad Khan, providing 
him witli equipment and escort to 
Yamanabad, . . . and willynilly made a com- 
promise with the people of Kashmir. 


Indian Minorities and Reference to League of Nations 

■ BvP..or.n...RADH.v™DMOOKER.TI 


T hebe »o«ms W Ec » t,mdan,cnbl 

misconception in some I''”"''” , 
relation to the suggestion made by the 

m' London on 

October 31 la^t : t i-. 

Maulvi Shafee ®“'i3cr of the 

Sloslem BUtement yestenlay «ud : 

tire Ateembly, m a ewe j Corenant of 

•‘Under Article 12 and W 01 j3 

the Lcoruo dittos “between iw 

' competent to * d.isnut« between eliuses or 

Meribet State* imd fitate. . Funher. 

conununiuo* wi^n ^general principle tliat 

■ these articles stand w tne ^ g^^jj ns treaties, 
only disputes of a lop" pg ' ^nd questions o! 

dS.ag«^ ''^l?t^Me“for“suS?on W arWuon or 
law, MC TWa obrious ccneral pnnciplc 

‘ife' rttetnatko preposaS." 

»>“ ‘ ... Tndian JUnority 


bat. the jUoority 

?i‘’‘”^7„‘’r ^aet e o£ Nations does no. 
Problems to the , ,l. i^acue is 

mean that the domestic disputw 

S^;,"'2Mf-member of the League. The 

HT's"V‘^rrVems'’^<^et- 

solve her own Mntoriy^^.^,^ 

method nod . ^ig„ States and NnUons 

helped so ® .Uflieult Mnonty nod 

df Europe to solve estaWishment of 

EacLal ProWems for 
«%nhai this .schenm is^ 

Btnndardized ^j^aty, which is intended 

Jlinorities G't”””" ^„„rity Problems 
for appiicat'e" already appilird 

over the world and 1ms of Europe, 

in nearly twenty State of Turkey ; 

including the premier M A p„tec- 

(3) . That this Scheme^ oolleetive wirfom 
lion was Allied and Asseeiatrf 


to all its principles and provisions of AUjwriJi; 
Ctcctio'n both IndUi and England nro alroadv 
parties, contrihutories, and . . 

^ (5) That both India- and Lpgls"'* 

with other rtetorioiis Powers forming the High 
^d Contmetlng Prfes on one s^de taod 
the other States of Europe like Turkey 0} 
this Minorities Giinmntcc rreaty ; 

(C) That the question “S,*'!. ‘J'*' 

of this Trc.atv like India are them- 
sdTCs’ bound by it like' the S“es, 

K AC Tiirkcv had becii raised se\ cral time- 

:rth “0 

Shit«-Mombcrs of the Lc.agne and has 
Wn decided by n Kcsolnlio.. ndopt^ 
* divA ^iTih Assembly of the League o 
Irttsl the keet that all SWes-MAhert 

X XU 

principles and standards of 

Ln Is they have applied to tlie Signatory 

Stotes : - - ' 


^3) ' luav k .to ~ - collective 

ion yvas Allied and Associated 

S'S^XaUn ImA-f .o-> 

■ri';'’'That’ thereferefo this Scheme and 


(71 That, in pursuance of this Kcsolutimv 
and the direct commitment and i^csponsibihty 
r Kntb Fneland and India in the matter 
Uiis fntStio^nl Sehemo of Minor Uy 
Prolceticni, it is proposed that India should 

XXed to applf S^'TXo* 

which has been so cllectivcly applied to other 

States ; . ... 

(8) That, even if the different mmonUcs 
.JUnnies of 

:SXn?or,hcldiiLenees, the settlement 
fnr which India is already responsible in 
■ fUo ns an original member of the League 
XraB lnteroafenal Liw binding upon 
the atbitr.il body proposed ; and 

Wi That, fading any 'agreement hetwceii 
the differenJ minorities and eommiini les of 
T V If the British Government Ims to 
India, if the ^ j differences, 

Fiut",X‘ sSrt wS om 

and elaboration. 
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only nn.iiccM.iMly iittcmpld by ’ 

r-f • kisi.'” - ’cmSu?!^ 

tnlcmE„„rc“i S? ScT’SndSiV'S 

concepts which even lo 

SSr o? P-S| U ac 

always kept ®?*l*^U^us the introduction, a 

r/?ar?J ^o! 

it presupposes something whic ., *l. nresent lime 

yorbin^^dappray >dc« f 

thcTp 19 a "fl {hLe are being mcreasmgly 

-these abstruse idcM -.uysS-g Xhc new quantum 

IppUcd. to progems 0 {pby|.«.^l^^ Schrodinget 

nicchanics o! HcUwm^. ^ raatricca,9-numb^, 
tnakes use ot the tbwry mathematics, 

S!d the by terribly practFcal-m^ P<»P‘« 

^‘'l^^.rJSSSCroYthe dJopdered brains ofwme 
' to bo the proauota oi, tbe Tears to come 


' to bo the prMUOta of e ^ j com< 

sisV'”“iS*ihrt?g"ro 


Tliwc lim Btudicn rcvtnl o us «•"»!?,' 
doitiiie conciincntly yet “Mucoycrc^ill lie i™cnt 
time. Lone bclore'thc time of Bacon tie s^« of 
Pfiitonijm had liecn ptoted in biE^f 
Bcotm Erigona. In the early part 
of Hobbes and Locke the reviTal of I lat^ic 
philosopbr in Italy worked lU way 
In Oxford and Cambridge, more so ‘“f 

latter. On the Continent, it is true, cu^t of 
IdaUiatic thought awaited for 

from Cartesian ilatcnalism and 

whereas on the British soil, thinkers like ^lend^ 
were toiling to nurture the seed of Idealism that W 
already bera planted. This , contmmtY of i^mc 
tradition is then traced m this n^nt 

T U. Green, Benjamin Jowett down to the present 
lime. Though the author makes no preUaice, oi 
furnishing us with a hUtorv of Enphsh 
Idealism, yet linking up a few mam pino^ 

■noareot continuity in a common trend of thought, 
he^uccccds in conrindne us of the Platonic tradition 
i„ Anglo-Bcron pMlo»piy. ' 

KALIDASA 

Sri Aurobindo. (Arya Sahitya Bhavan, OaleuUa.) 
1929 . . .. 

Wriltcfl from the Esthetic point . 0 ]^ 7 "Wff 
brilliant and remarkable little bwk pronda tb® 
with a Btimulaling survey of the 
in the department of , .classical bbirature^ W 
interesting ‘to sec in thU^“e|j‘ .''‘’ 1 “” i^SfSe 


^■^c tMicr" “ S«' 'UK'”™'. 

nuthor‘8 . in schools and colleges is v^ 

mathcmatiCT as p ^tingintcrest 

faulty, Mid mstmd or c altogether. He rewro- 

“ heSe fo“ Uo«» .‘M/ tc/l 

mends the b«)K mr ^ .„,ii also 

So history ^ ihe usual text-books presenbrf 

exccllen^ sni ’ffil^^be hOTOure course in mathematics 
Indian Universities. Meghnad Paha 

the rLATONIC TKADITION IN ANGLO-MOK 
pHrLOSOrHy , n professor Fmentws of 

E,,joh«n. a™'"?*"”- 

pUlosoph’! Mi., Loodoo.) 

(OemeMlen philosot*. of 

ooniriu Europe lies “ , j.yj spencer and 


interesting to sec in this neat vpiumvv~'-^a 
only fifty-one pages), issued at a Iw pn^ Jgf 
revival of a form of literature ba^J . 
present moment. It.ls rcj^y ? 
on the characteristic build of Kalida^s arttheue 
genius and at once reveds his 

always, as is universally known, the sharp and elm 
Sffiian ring. The 'bwk wntmns 
of Kalidasa’s seasons which, m his op'on. * 9 ^® 
first rocm in any literature written with the espres 
SbioerM d&ing nature,” Kalidasa m his 
dSSplion, ha hold., la alway. more Mcllectrf nod 
cmouinol than .phitoal. The more m” 

Kalidisa from the pen of Bn Aurobmdo, ibe t^kw 
pMosopher, critic, and artist, ‘be more avid 
the apWite. We must pay tribute to ‘bo b'Kbwt 
slandaVd of thought and expression it As 

the most pcnctrnUng diameter study and su^o 
literary criticism, the book remains unequalled _m its 
S^rhe hook is small but veiy ^cry weighty. 
We reckon it os a ivorthy contribution to literature. 

Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan 


'Chtirrh, numstea^ Common Forciro^ 

«re' «T tf” »v 
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own individual life. One would like to eee more 
light in the description of how individual minds 
develop idcala of conduct and specially of the ptttn n e v 
in which power is obtained to strive for the ideal. 
The author is conscious of the difficulties. In exactly 
the same surroundings, one mind develops one ideal 
and another mind reacts in a different fashion. It is 
suggested that the ultimate explanation is to be found 
in the law of assimilation which mverns “the whole 
development of personality.” Ana the author would 
leave the problem at that, though ho admits that the 
subject requires further research. We do not foel 
that the author has contributed much to the solution 
of this great problem. We are still in the realm of 
mystery. Further, we doubt if modem psychology 
has thrown any light at all on the mystery of 
conversion. Augustine centuries ago wrote : “why 
this person and not the o^er are drawn to Him, no 
one should attempt to judge without running the risk 
of hilling info error.” 

As a descriptive account, however, of the whole 
process of conversion, Mr. Lang’s book is lucid, 
systematic and convincing. The accounts of con- 
versions quoted at length are well-chosen and 
illustrative of the points at issue. We ehonld be 
particularly thankful to the author for his insistence 
on the fact that conversion is a process of mental and 
spiritual growth, from childhood to death. “TOc 
duration of the conversion-process is almost contermin- 
ous with life” (p. 203). Ootivereioiu is not 
ordinarily a sudden and catastrophic event in a man’s 
life. “The three phases of the conversion process- 
recognition, decision and activity— normally pass 
amoothly into one another” (page 40). _ 

Points of supreme interest are raised throughout 
the boob ; one naviug special relation to us tq India 
is the grrater frequency of conversions in CJhristiMity 
than in any other religion. "The conversion eipc^cnce 
is infrequent in pagan religions, owing proTOoly to 
differences in the ideas of God and to deprwiation in 
the value of personality«»*...Conversioa is indigenous 
in Christianity beciause of the great value it attachw 
to Christ’s plan for human regeneration” (p. 1C) 
The author describes the conversions of Bam- 
krishna and Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore. Wc 
are not competent to decide the extent to which 
pagan religions depreciate human personality, but we 
have no hesitation in saying that the most powerful 
urge to return to is the belief that “He careth 
for U3.” If "God careth” we cannot bo so worthless. 
The Value of human soul, even the most dc^jraded, is 
such that even God is intensely interested in it He 
loves us with everlasting love. This faith, this 
conviction of God’s everlasting care has broken the 
rao«t obdurate hearts. 

The analysis of the convereion-crisis, of the final 
decision to accept a new standard of life, leads the 
author to make some important observations as to the 
nature and influence of religious _educ.ation. Mr. l^og 
is obviously not an intcllectualist. — “An explanation 
of Christian character docs not alone induce recogni- 
tion or acceptance : before these arc possible n person 
must give attention and be willing to be interested. 
But when the end is unappreciated, both attention and 
« interest arc withhdd. In this way a la^ part of 
the influence of both secular and religious edocaiion 
is lost”, (p. 201). “The devotional or emotionnl 
aspect of religious education seems to be much more 
important than simple instruction" (p. 33). 

The careful reading of this book has left m us the 
striking impression roat the 6in most grievous of 


which we can be guilty 18 indecision and insincerity. 
“Sin can be defined as an unrestrained enjoyment of 
instinctive emotions.” The self requires guidance and 
fixation of aim and this is supplied by the choice of 
SM ideal. Drifting along kills personality, "Without 
decision^ religion becomes inept. • The attitude of 
recognition without acceptance is delu-sive” (p 257) 
The expression brings to our minds the following 
question ; What arc we to think of those who admire 
and reeognixe in Jesus Christ an ideal of life and 
yet do not accept Him ?. An aesthetic satisfaction 
will never supply the creative energy that will produce- 
a new creature. 

P. G. Bridge 


REPORT OF THE LINDSAY COJDIISSION 

Unitersily Press.) Pjp. arm + 5S5. Price 

"CTest magnifique, mais ce n’est nas la gore” 
(railway station), was the remark oi a Frenchman 
on sedng the Albert Jlemorial Hall in London, and 
it often happens that the admired monuments of one 
age become objects of scorn in the next. *Thc 
landaay Report has unfortunately all the marks of 
a monumental work, both in its contents, and also 
in its get.up, which latter is, however, bdow (he usual 
standards of the Oxford Press, no fewer than eight pagts 
being left blank (pp. 66,07,70,71.74,75,78.79). The tone of 
the whole report is riven by two significant sentences 
which occur at the beginning, "We knew t^t if 
we should advocate a radical revision of policy wo 
had DO power whatever to bind those who appoint^ 
us to accept our findings and no certainty tha t 
when they considered our report they would 1^ 
convinced by it. We were owore that if the danger 
wc should suggest should be realized, if worccommend. 
ed a radical reconsideration of policy which those 
who appointed us could not accept, we should only 
have done somelblng to discredit a pohey whi^ 
we could not chan^” (pp. 7-8). Now, the whole 
idea of appointing a commission is that it should 
first investigate, and thcn_ report the defects it has 
discovered, and offer suggestions whereby the defects 
may be remedied. Bo far as the defects 
reported by the Commission go, they were surdy 
Bumciently obvious long before it was appointed ; 
then us regards the remedies suggested, these 
are naturally governed by the two sentences 
quoted above. The chief idea of the Lindsay Commis- 
sion is that the colleges should try to obtain greater 
prestige, and therefore greater influence in the uni- 
vereitfe, by instituting research departments, and 
the financial difficulty of supporting such dcpnrt- 
menta is slurred over in some sentences of optimistic 
verbosity. That the appointment of the Commission 
l<d to a great increase in the clerical work of tbc 
colleges is obrious from the statistics given m the 
appendix, which however need not be con«i<Itnl too 
fcriously a.s they have not been* worked out on a 
common basis j that the Report will had to the 
appouitmcnt ot some new Committee which will 
demand further statistics is probable ; Uial any 
good will come from this increase in the work of 
the already overworked college staffs, is doubtful. 
Until the colleges, or college auihorilies are willing to- 
undertake the risrs and res;<onsiWlifies of leadership bj' 
striking out in frrah directions, the Christian collcgts 
in India will remain as they arc at prevent, in 
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»*om(! caKfs l)ctftT, in ponid worpp,* tluwi thp 

novrmnirnt rollc"i>(». ^ 

Cliri^itoplMT AcVroytl 

STUDlIvS IN INDIAN OUimENCY AND 
EXCJIANOi; 1031. 

Ily II.' L. Chnllanl, M. A. Pricr Ila. G. I)*. 2C0. 

This ix)ok is lai^-ly based upon lectures •Irfiwml 
by the author to the University students on Indian 
■currency problems , during 1021-27. It is in n way 
an ndvancwl trciuincnt of the subject of Indian 
•currency and cxchansrc* which tho author dealt 
with in his previous publication on “Indiim Currency. 
Tl.inkinf; and Kxclwnjfa” 

Tho author advocates currency reform throngh 
tho maintenance of (a) convcrtiinlity of nipc« and 
notes into cold bullion, and (h) the demoneliiation 
of tho Ilritisli sOTcrcicn, amalgamation of the paper 
currency and gold standarti reserves, creation of a 
central b »nh to assume control of currency anil credit 
and stabilizing the gold value of tho rupee. 

In the line of argument tho author li.ts taken up 
for all tiiese topics, he has our full sympathy if not 
entire support. We arc sure after the recent 
happenings the author will himself modify some of 
his views and cease to be so insistent on the 
maintenance of an impartial attitude for which he 
appears to he very anxious in this publication. As a 
cuule to the students and to those desiring an 
elcmcntniy introduction to the comnllcatod eub)«t of 
Indian currenev and cxclLingc this tiook ehoidd 
Drove valuable, tlie autlior does not unequivocally 
support tho claims of Indian Oiambcrs of Commerce 
<or a revision of the Katio and yet his suggestion 
for tho stabilization of the cold value of the rupee 
can have no other meaning and noccssa^ consequent 
than an alteration in the llatio, In this renwet the 
author awm. to have neglected the true impficatipna 
his •itfiication.. Any tray Ptotesor Chablanl 
deaervea to he congratulated for hia timely atudira. 

INDIAN CUKUENOy, FINANCE AND 
EXCHANGE, 1029. 

Py 11 Ij. CMl'lani, M. A. I rief lis. 3. ly 1G5. 

Thf. ie a .mall compendinm ol atudice by Mr 
Chabtoi into the field of Indian cuTtency,, finance 
and exchange. Alter the pnMic.tion of h» htet 
boot • noted otave, it B tanlly necc.ary to the 
tStblietogo through the nrorioii. pnbtolion by the 
Sine nntW. There is. only one thing altiueli.e 
Xut lhi» little boot, rit., that it girt, in " -"'■•he'' 
theory ol money and »hort aeconnl ol the 
Indian monetoty and h.inking eyrtem. 

THEOWES of rOrUEATION FROM RALEIGH 
TO ARTiroR yOENO. 

.b,r’diihSi»”to!i.ffirr 

d^cuiut W. connection hare given 8 

outlwk. Dr. Boner has nrestnltd a 
dcfinitdy n o tracing <he dcTclopment of 

ffighS oif ■" 

l)Oot consists mainly oMccturj*, giTCn aj 
rr ^~!fv ColW J/indon, during Febrnary and 
mS &. dealStJ with Ihc 'bought and IhBuaB. nf 


I^ing men of the 17lh and 18th ccnturica in 
'Kngland on the fiiibjotts of jiopulation and vital 
utatisd'cs. . . 

Tliis l» a verj' useful’ work on Demogrophy. Dr. 
JJoMcr hegins irilh JfaJcigJ; ;« an at/nosphere oi 

( danutioiis, phaguc* and wars. From Italeigh we 
cam fo rcgnnl the race but to forget the individual. 
Ilieon taught us to rely on a strong Yeomanry. 
Then came Ilobbes «lio by inspiring cve^-one else, 
to write against him caused a large addition to the’ 
stock of our knowledge. Harrington saw the sucking 
iWHcr of the cities. John Graunt in his memorable 
^‘Obsers'ations” cxi>ouiidcd the true power of popula- 
tion, within and without walls of cities to fight the 
plague. Graunt made a distinctive contribution 
lownnls the study of , larjj^e numbers. Ptttfy was of 
considerable hilp in bringing into use the tigures of 
countries. Then came Halley who prc9ent<3 better 
figures nnil (he iloctrinc of chances received better 
handling. Johan I’etcr Bussmilch, the father of 
Oerm.m Dcmograi^hy, made the most of . evctv figure 
that he got whether on the Continent or in ihigiand. 
To him Hume is a better guide than Jlonteequieti. 
This is his link with Hume, who is more economist 
than demographer. Richard Prico may be called 
fOTOiwhat reactionary in his attitude fo the question 
of England's popul.stioD. But be stimulates other 
men to think on the subject. Arthur Young, the 
last in the chain, is the most practical and convincing. 
He took over the whole theory of population and 
stiulieil it in its relation to gencnil economic tbcoiy. 

* Nalinakehft Pnnjal 

PANORAMIC INDIA 

SixUj‘four Panoramie jihotugraph* by IF. J7. WaUntr. 
InlrodueUon nrul notes ly Kanatya Zrfit IJ Vakil, 
B.A.JjLli (t>. B Tarapornala iiont iC Co, Bombay). 

The author (or should we Kiy phofo-artiet) and 
tho publisher are to be felicitated on this bwutiful 
production. This is probably the first pnxluction 
of its kind sponsored by an Indian publisliing 
cohccm. Although tho printing— evidently by the 
Rotogravure proeess—lins been in Germany, (hat 
docs not detract from the value of the publisher's 
mterprise. 

Mr. Vakil'a notes odd to the value of this book 
to the artist and the art-lover. 

Some of the photographs, ns for example No. 17— 
Benares, No. :J2— Ajanta, and No. 46— Udaipur carry 
BCw revelations of be«ufy by their noirl prwentafjon 
of familiar soeniv 

K. N, Chattexjee 


THE BCIENTIFJC UA81B OF ■ WOMAN'S 
EDUCATION 

By the late Prof. O M Chfplunknr, I) A , S. T C D. 
(oom), m A. (U S, A), Pcilofr of the Inriian 
nome»’9 Um'rersity, Poona. 

nie Into Prof. Chiplunkar wa* a student of 
aocioJogy and n close associate of Dr. Karre in the 
work of woman’s education. This 'book, publishtd 
after his death, is the result of these two prominent 


lYofessor Chiplunkar belonged to the generation 
of social TeJormers who, after their first period of 
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prove with ^the help of of 

authorities, has home aud the to^ 

for U.e 

duties of Kk is constructive. It 

The second part <>£ "onjcn’s universitv 

contains a plea /or a epa^ edneated solely with 

in India, where girls are w o ^ duties of 

the purpose of WTO :*fh?ir future Uvea. “To 
wifehood and “^t^rh^ i ig“ more valuable than 
Indian women no ” says the author, 

the education a™ the tiro 

adding that wi^o<^ ajd mo.^ and chM* 

great carc^ %nSion Profasor Chiplunfear 

widows.” Womens ednwnon vocations 

would mate stnctly hood’ and motherhood, 

ho would restrict ^^^®“^ciple that women’s 

Except for o^y at ^ preparing them as 

education is to be 8^™^, / also as p^cct women 

fit wives and mothers, Chiplunl^ 

,ritb fuller mner and regtu^g. the 

gShn,n?e hoS“oftnd. ^d the ideal educational 

““MSer»Va“““°?keP^ 

moat rW on (ho eubioc^ though 


MifanWiiiuifru ,and_ AJiiVnonu-aiuntaJun^ He 
has told the stones in a popu^ and interest^ 
Btyle, retsuning at the same time in, some ^“sa^ 
t& beauty of the great Poet’s similw. The b^k 
will give those who cannot read ^d 
origi^ of Kalidas casUv, some idea of 
his stories within a brief compass. It also contra 
ft MPeT^^c times of ICaUdas by the anthor. 
TTnS^re many interesting lintnlrawmgs pr“»tg 
iiS^e text and twelve illustrations in co|p"f 
Bome of the best artists of, Bengal. ,p® ‘2^0^ 

is gorgeous with a design in gold. The pale ,pi^ 
iaclmt^tm more charmmg with its design pn“ted 
m black and blue and gold, the deer being m gold. 


ntol proble^ the gubj^t, though 

»" cnrucct»..«npfa. 

tackling the problem. ^ha Adhikari 


VASIKARANA TAOTRMI OR THE ART OP 
OONTROLLWO <J), 

By Sttim* price Rs. 3. 

Bauaptiram, . „Pch of E.astern and 

Tins book is a, cunoas hotchiwtctt^^^^^^.^^^ j 
Western occultism. ^ « fc „ tho practice of 

the devdopmcnt^„^ sou' beings acting on 

universal fovc. ‘ Burrounding and int^ 

the invisible “^'ter . “Q be compared 

penetrating them, creating '“.jb,. ^aathor pw 

ro char^ clectnc “controlUng look’ 

Bpccific directions to ^evd^ wishes. Perhaps 

which eompds olheiB to o^. ^{gjg to the method 
the most entertammg It would bo an 

intenjtmg their publishers m 

Jladms. G. Bose 


MAEATHI 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PESHWA DAFTAR 
Xo 16. The Bassein Oampaton ^737^^739. 

142 and one map. {Re 1. 8 as.) I\o. l7. Shahu and 
Bvirao, AdminiHrattee. Pp. 134 and ®f 

ftisimhe of handicriling (Re 1. 9 as.) {Chremment 
Central Press, Bombay.) - 

The importance of the 16th Tart lies m its mving 
the Mara^ side of the war (1737— 1740) whifh is 

r “SuSto R lo'.’S.'T'.ho g?S,^ 
feou& to to. 

of over £ 2ACO. They l«t 
B-assein, debt cities, 20 

E^£c°rt?c 

• • in the vanons fortress^, 

t nncAIWt cvnlnaiva nf ROft T)1I<£CS Of 


BENOAIil 

KAUDASER GALPA, OR TAIXS FROM 

liabitidranalh j. « 

Crrular O.latM £«" »•• . 

Thi. h»d.<.moly P»P“P '»';?,V.''of%hr"liSi 

^rose the , ,.”/ S^rody, Rumara-tamlhata, 


fir lost in the vanons lonrirw, , * 1 ““^?' 

Mra exceeded £250,000, cidusive of 593 pieces of 
Siu4ry“Se t^ens’es ’(to the Goa 

3n*7>"l>„)?” O' ?rf,„T°4r2f 

fDanvers’s Porlurjucse tn India, U.,41J.) „ .. 

' hero of tUe campmgns m the hoi^ (»• ^ 

nrrwmal dctoils and unknown episodes, enabling 
in Ihe ouUinc of the oYto'S?,^"”™ 
Tlif» tPMilies which concluded this ,war 
‘l?r.«m.»c •uJtoM.u.lh^.uc ju™ 

l°’'SSSL r'?»Srt» V-,i-4 p. yi 

SnS^^&'MSSe 

rsr.'tsi-irs^rsrs 

5UX”".hr”'.S.-of”c Tolo-nr Wore ur. Mr 
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eay ‘almost’, because wu can never (orRct that Pbahn 
and llaji Uao I wore both of them makers of 
JIarafha historj’, at a very critical epoch in the 
destiny of that nation, and a correct knowledge of 
their character and jwlicy— which the present 
volume gives in euch detail— -u indispensable to a 
true interpretation of the facts of JIaratha history. 
To put it brictiy, Shahu nppcirs at the end of the 
volume, not the “fllecping partner” and scmKimbecile 
puppet on the throne that .popular tradition has so 
long rcpresentcil him to Jiave been, but a very 
nctire, wide awake and dutifu^ eovcrcign. The varfetl 
importance of this volume cannot bo over-estimated. 

The Bombay Government deserve the thanks of 
all parts of India for this liberal contribution to our 
historical knowlfslge. 

Jadunath Barkar 


turajt/a, good government, i>.. n Uaft/a (rule) under 
which the difTerent creeds and cultures, Hindu, 
Muslim. Bikh, Jain, I'arsi, Christian, should take 
their proper place side by aide and flourish. The 
panacea that ne finds for ending the i»rc«ent chaotic 
conditions in India and her future uplili is ixiucation, 
not education imparted on present (Westoro) 1 id», 
but an entire overhaul of this system. The author 
believes in old Indian culture and therefore naturallv 


Inrks Iwck to the “old strong principles,” which 
should be “proclaiinnl bv l>cnt of dnim.” >’■>« 


........ ....... He has, 

for the benefit of {ho«e^ who do not know Gv}dra!i. 
contnbnted a brief “Kct'Icst in English of the present 
political problems.” which Ls full of tlionght. People 
may not agree with all his >jca» but all the same 
the eotnpibtion is a valuable contribution In the 
political literature of the day. 


SITA 

A Korel by Mr. liiunrau S. Mantpatil, M.A., Ll^ It 
Sttiapnm, Bitroda. jViee li». 3. 

Bita, a delightful novel from the pen of Bjt. R. 6. 
Manepatil is a very welcome addition to the enrrent 
Marathi literature. The plot or theme of the 


SAUBHAGYA ILVTRI, PART I. 

By ITtnltrir A'orflynH Visanji and Bhimanhankar 
Bhuratal Sharmn. Printed at the Arya Sudharal 
Pre»*, Bnrodn. Caf tlhoanJ Chrer, vn. 222. /W« 
R*. 2. (mi) 


Interest is sustauicd without interruption from atari 
to finish ‘and sentiments e.vprcssed through some of 
the cbaractors in the book ate as admirable ns Is the 
mmnor of their portrayal. The author’s official life 
in a premier State affords him a splendid opportunity 
of studying the rural conditions and the problems that 
iconfrout the rural populace. Consequently the author 
l^s been successful in presenting a vivid picture and 
thereby omphasiting with force the necessity for 
indiviauol ns svell as concertwl cflbrt in the social, 
economic and jioliticai uplift of tlie rural population, 
which is the real backbone of the country. 

The author's style may bek something of the 
admirable simplicity of language but there is much to 
Mmraend in the brevity and lucidity of his esprewtoos 
ttliich amply compensate for the former drawlwct. 
On the whme^ the bwk affords very rlca'nnt reading 


i^coccunicil as he must be in his ofliml life, should 
^ ^jfound time for such Utcropr pursuits is highly 


wmmendable. The Marathi ^ding world xvdl 
more such efforts irom the .author, ^^c wish the 
bewk h.ad been more chraply iwiewl to be within the 


rroch of the common folk. 


Saiihhatjija rain, is the first night of the honey- 
moon of a newly uc>ldcd rotiple, and Pandit Jvrishna- 
kanl Maiaviya has hung on that peg, n number of 
pieces of ndnee to the bride ns to liow she should 
conduct herself or licbavc on the threshold of her 
married life. In n series of letters in Hindi 
and addrcs«ed by her friend to the bride, a number 
of subjects Lave been liandlod, the combined aim 
and effret of nhich is to make the bride an ideal 
housekeeper and wife ; no a-spect of the household 
or domestic life of a Hindu i.« left untouebdl : 
iilnstmtions from the literatures of the East and 
the West have been M«ed to reinforce the trutlu* 
told by the writer. Pandilji’s own forcwonl is n veff 
clear exposition of the matter, and the capable 
translators have been fortunately able to preserre 
this force and eflVctivcnwis of the origin.il Hindi: 
thi« i« what m.ikt«s this book valimWe. 

K. M. J. 

IMA’All BE.NA VATO 

Mr. Ktakarpra^ad C. Deaat, B. A , B. (Jiranlal 
Antarsi, Atnrdabad,) Re. 1. 

Vanar Sena Ri Vato is the catching title of a 
collection of interesting short stones for children 
by Sjt. KcBhavpm.'iad DcfuiL I annr Setin . wa.s a 
very fitting epitaph given to the army of the 
jiiTcnilts during the civil disobedience camiviign 
in 1930.31 and the Sena formed a very peculiar 


GUJARATI 


SWAR^'^YA JJE SANSKRATE 

Prof J DM. M.A, of (he 3LT.B 
,K Surat. Printed at the Shantar Pnntina 

A /■omd. Pp .124 />.V, B..i 

JtQHl) 

P..,! Diiitnl's .etkitie. »re * 

^ Af oommon features always colour them, they 
•"“"PlTwrSn and Ihoughtfiilnw. Ihe rajudJy 
^optical problom? of our country have 
change .r jj,;j . book, which consists of 

sh^ and long essays, on subjecU 
the present political ferment. Ifc, like 
S 5 blit . 1.0 for 


C ha«o of the great national struggle. Mr. DeMi 


„ , therefore, very happily chosen the title of lii* 
new boob. 

Mr. De-«ai has made a cnxlitable contribution to 
the attempt in this pnrticul.ir direction and 6ccm« 
to have developed a special faculty for juvenile 
literature. His delightful stories presentcxl here in a 


ebildmu The bixik is an opportune publication and 
places within the reach of every iwrent a suitable 
rift ior their children at a ridiculously cheap 

price, as the boot is cloth-bound and printcii m 
antique paper In bold types. The author 
deserves congratulations from anti gratitude of tbs 



Rabindranath Tagore 

By BAMANAKDA CHATTBHJEE 


R abindranath Tagore is o\ir greatest 
poet and prose-^vritcr. Son of a 
Maharshi (a ‘‘great seer’’), and himself 
a seer and sage, he belongs to a family 
the most gifted in Bengal in the realms of 
religion, philosophy, literature, music, pain- 
ting, and tile histrionic art. There is no 
department of Bengali literature that he 
has touched which he has not adorned, 
elevated, and filled Avith inspiration and 
lighted up by the lustre of his genius. 
Difficult as it undoubtedly would be to give 
an exhaustive list of hia multifarious achieve- 
ments from early youth upwards — for his 
is a many-sided and towering personality, 
even tho departments of literature and 
knowledge which he has touched and adorned 
would make a pretty long list The late 
Mahamabopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, n. a., 
D. idtt., c. I. E., said of the Poet in the 
course of his presidential address at the 
prepamtoiy' meeting for tho Tagore Septua- 
genaiy Celebrations : 

“He hsis tried all pliasee of literature— couplets, 
stanzas, short poems, longer pieces, abort stories, longer 
stories, fables, novels and prose romances, onunas, 
forces, commies and tragedies, songs, operas, kirtam., 
palas, and^ last but not least, lyric poems. He has 
succcOTed in every phase of hteratore he has touched, 
but he has succeeds in the last phase of literature 
beyond measure. His essays are dluminating; his 
sarcasms biting, his satires piercing. His estimate 
of old poets is deeply appreciative, and his gnnnroit* 
tical and lexi«^rraph{cal speculations go further 
inward than those or most or us.” 

Tennyson, in his poem addressed to 
Victor Hugo, called that great French 
author “A^ictor in Drama, Victor in BomaDcc;, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears/’ 
“Lord of human tears/’ "Child-lover," and 
“Weird Tit.an by tliy winter weight cf years 

as yet unbroken ” All these epithets 

and many more can be rightly applied to 
Babindranath Tagore. 

JIany works and some kind.s of work.« 
-of Rabindranath in Bengali have not yet 
been translated into English or thence into 
other Western and Ristern languages. In 


tho translations, moreover, much, if not all, 
of the music, the suggestiveness, the unde- 
finablc associations clustering round Bengali 
words and phrases, and the aroma, racy of 
Bengal and India, of the original has been 
lost No doubt, the translations of the poems 
and dramas — particularly when done by 
tbc poet himself, have often gained in 
directness, in the beauty and sublimity of 
simplicity, and in the music and strength 
belonging to the English or other language 
of the translations. But admitting all this, 
one is still eonstrained to observe that, for 
a correct estimate and full appreciation of 
Rabindranath’s intellectual and litcrar)* 

powers, his gifts and genius, it is necessary 
to study both his original works in Bengafi 
and their English translations as well 
as his original works in English 

like Personaliitf, Sadhana, and The 
Religion 0/ Man. What high estimates 

of Tagore as an author many competent 
judges have formed without the advantage 
of reading his Bengali works, will 

appear when the Golden Book of Tagore v 
is published. By way of giving a foretaste 
of such pstimates, I may quote .the following 
from Sir C. V. Raman’s speech at the 
preparatory meeting for the Tagore Septiiage- 
nary Celebrations : 

“The award of the Nobel Prize for Literature 
Kcnerally causes dissatisfaction ; for many question 
the justice of the award. It is a difRcuIt task to 
make aatisfoctory awards every year for poets ; for 
poets arc rarer than seientisla, and good poets are 
rarer still, if awards for literature were made every 
twenty years, preferably once in a century, Kabindra- 
nafh was certain to be chosen.” 

The music of his verse, and often of his 
prose ns well, which fills the outer ear is but 
an edio of the inner h.armony of humanity 
and the universe — "the mnsic of tho 
spheres” — which exists at the heart of things 
and which he has caught and made manifest 
by his writings. How wonderfully full of 
real life and colour and motion and variety 
they are ! His hymns and fcrmons and some 
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of his other writings let us unconsciously 
into the secret of his access to the court of the 
King of kings, nay to His vciy presence, 
and of his communion with Him. Thence 
he has brought us the message : lovingly* 

one with humanity, one with all things that 
live, one with the universe, one with ME.” 
His hymns and other writings in a spiritual 
vein have, therefore, brought healing to many 
a troubled soul. 


Insight and imagination are his magic 
wands, by whose power he roams where 
he will and leads his readers thither, too. 
In his works Beng.ali literature has 
outgrown its provincial character and has 
become fit to fraternize with world literature. 
Universal currents of thought and spirituality 
have flowed into Bengal through his writings. 

In philosophy he is not a system-builder. 
He is of the line of our ancient religion 
philosophical teachers whose religion and 
philosophy are fused components of one 
whole. Both his poctiy and prose embody 
his philosophy— the latest prose-work in 
English being T/w Religion of Man. 

But he is not simply a literary' man, though 
his eminence as an author is such that for 
a foreigner the Bengali language would be 
worth learning for his writings alone. 

It does not in the least detract from his 
work as a musician to admit that he is not 
mi iistad or ‘^‘expert” in mnsic, as that term 
is understood in common parlance. He 

has such a sensitive car that he appears to 
live in two worlds— one, the world of visible 
forms and colours, and another, the world 
of souud-forms and sound-colours. His 

musical genius and instinct arc such that his 
achievement in that art has extorted the 
admiration of many "experts. This is said 
uot -with reference only to his numcroijs hymns 
and patriotic and other songs and to his 
tlirillinjr, sweet, soulful and rapt singing in 
difTcrent periods of his life, but also in 
wl.»t ho ha. done for 
SoUilo Ho i. not only d.o author 

of the words of his songs, possossod of rare 
depth of mchnlng and snggostivoncs. and 
Sor of inspiration, bnt is also the creator 
P? ' w may bo called now airs and tiinos. 

I InTtho good fortune to bo present at 
some of the mootings in Germany and 


Czechoslovakia where he recited some of 
his poems. His recitations were such that 
even when the poems recited were in 
Bengali and hence not understood by the 
audience, he had to repeat them several times 
at the earnest request of the hearers. 
Those who have heai^ him read his addresses 
and deliver his extempore speeches and 
sermons in Bengali know how eloquent 
he could be as a speaker, though his delivery 
in years past was often so rapid and bis 
sentences branched out in such bewildering 
luxuriance ns to make him the despair of 
reporters. 

He is a master and a consummate teacher 
of the histrionic art. Those who have seen 
him appear in leading r6les in many of 
his plays have experienced how natural and 
elevating acting can be. From the prime 
of his manhood upwards ho has been in 
the habit of reading out his new poems, 
discourses, short stories, plays and novels to 
select circles. On such occasions, too, his 
elocution and histrionic talents come into 
full play. 

If, as obscn'cd by Mr. V. N. Mehta, I.C.S., 
as president of the last Allahabad University 
Music Conference, it is true that "the credit 
of reviring music in public for respectable 
women goes to Bengal and tlic Brahma 
SaimiJ” part of that credit belongs to 
Rabindranath Tagore and las family. The 
Tagore family andKabindrnnatli have also made 
it possible for girls and women of respectable 
classes to act. The poet has also rcliabilitatod 
in Bengal dancing by respectable girls and 
women ns a means of self-expression and 
innocent nmusemeut nnd play. Like •some 
kinds of songs, acting and dancing of 
some sorts can be of a degrading 'character. 
But all singing, acting and dancing arc not 
necessarily bad, nnd should not,' therefore, be 
indiscriminately condemned. 

Tagore's patriotic songs are characteristic. 
They arc refined and restrained, and free 
from bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting. 
Some of them twine their tendrils round 
the tendercst chords of our hearts, some 
cntlirone the Jlcthcrland as the Adored in 
the shrine of our souls, some sound as a 
clarion c-ill to our drooping spirits filling us 
with hope nnd the will to do and dare nnd 
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suffer, Bomc caU ou us to hoje ‘he of^ 

courage to be in the fflinonty 
none are heard the “£ mtereels, Ae 

warring passions o£ races, or the echoes o£ old, 
nnhappy,£ar-offhistorio strifes and eonflicl^ 
irSany o£ those written during the 
in man7 u Swadeshi agitation m 

stuTiDg times of the Swaaesui g 
Beng^a couple of decades ago, the poet 

tingle and leap and course swiftly 

™To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, a famous 

Scottish patriots attr^nted th= P 

permited to'^he all the '>“''“'£‘^.^‘‘0 

He' Bo* bS 

of nations. Rabindranath s songs a 

—the f»™® f” ^ Bengal to no small 

latter, have been mafangBeng 

Client and mU con illiterate, 

ebaracter of Bengalis, ^ 

town.dweUers and vUhig« 
onlturc and cnnlmation. 

as a maker 0 ^eshf movement. His 
part m the Swa annual fans 

eooio-political addresses, 

suggested & has worW 

of the same national service. ^ and 

ZJn^in the broadest 

sanitauon, rcconrtruclion.^ra^^ 

rejuvenation of v.g^ ^ landlord for 

have r^e i„’^,hesc directions in his estate, 
his acUvitics in .._,tructivc iion-coopcra- 

Hm echeme o£ constrncnv^_^,_. 

lion, as Swadeshi movement 

otc., was ,, oAHipaign adumbrated 

^ politics. Thc«no-ta^ ^S^rance’') and 
in his play ^ , suffering and chains 

Uie joyful acceptance 
liv his Bhananjay tJairagi 

olwtatpoliUcal leaders should do. 


As he has denounced Nationalism in 
Ms book of that name, taking the word to 

mean that organized form of a people which is 
meant for its selfish aggrandizement, even at 
the expense of other peoples by foul, cruel 
and unrighteous means, and as he is among 
the chief protagonists of “ 

profound and all-sided love of the Mother- 
land has sometimes not been evident perhaps 
to superficial observers. But those who know 
him and his work and the htoraturc 
he has created, know that he loves his land 
“with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 

His penetrating study of and insight into 
the history of India and Greater India 
have strengthened this love. 

In his patriotism there is no narro^roess, 
no chanviMsm, no hatred or contempt for 
the foreigner. He believes that Into ^ 
a message and a mission, n special woik 
entrusted to her by Providence. Bat he 
L never denied that other conntas, 
too, may have their own special messaMS 
and mUsions. He docs not dismiss, the 
West with a supercilious sneer, but wishes 
the East to take what it should and can 
from the AVest, not like a he^r mthont 
patrimony or as an adopted child, bat as a 
strong and healthy man may take wholesome 
food from all quarters and assmdate it 
?hTstatog on the part of the East from 
the AVest, moreover, is the reception o 
stimulus and impetus, "““‘O . ^pho 

than learning, borrowing or imitation. T o 
AVest too, cHu derive advantage from contact 
^Ih the East, different from the niatcrial 
nain of the plunderer and the exploiter. 
The study of Ms writings and 
leaves us with the ' 

West can cease to dominate in the East onlj 
when the latter, fully awake, self-knowing 
sdf-posscssed and self-respecting, no longer 
™utols any blister or whip and cave, no 
S4nt' of life nna ‘beogbt largely 
hnoccupied by its om j n,j 

His hands reach out *“ ‘be ““ 

the East, to all humanity, not as tho’c of a 

suppliant, hut for friendly grasp and saluto 
H^'^ra^ong the foremost reeoneilcni of 
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races and continents. Ho Has ‘ renewed 
^India’s cultur.'vl connection with -Tapan, Chiim 
and .Islands-India bv his visits to . those 
lands. 

In spite of the cruel wrongs intUcted on 
India by tlie British nation, and whilst 
condemning such wrong-doing unsparuigly, 
he has never refrained from being just and 
e.vcn generous in his estimate of the British 
people. 

. His politics are concerned more wth 
character-building th.an with the more vocal 
manifestations of that crowded department of 
national activity. Freedom he prizes as 
highly and ardently as the most radical 
politician, but Ids conception of freedom 
is full . and fundament.'U. To him tlie 
chains of inertness, cowardice and ignorance, 
of’ selfishness and pleaeurc-sooking, of 

superstition and lifeless custom, ot the 
authority of priestcraft and letter of 
scripture, constitute onr bon<higc no less than 
the yoke of the stranger, which is largely 
a consequence and a symptom. He prizes 
and insists upon the nbjcncc of o.vtcmal 
restraints. But this does not constitute 
the whole of his idea of freedom. There should 
be inner freedom also, bom of self-sacrifice, 
enlightenment, self-purification and self- 
^rol. This point ot wtr has la^iy 
moiJdcd his conception ot the Indian political 
problem and the best method of tackling 
ft. Ho wishes to set the spirit free, to give 
it wings to soar, so that it may have latgeness 

ot vision and a boundless sphere of actmty. 

Ho desires thdt fear should be c.ast out. 
Hence his politics and his spiritual ministra- 
tions merge in each other. . j 

\<rc and bodUv infirmities have not made 

him'a reactionaiy and obscuiantipt. His spirit 
■is ever open to new light- Ho eontinncs 
to ho a prooressivc social retonner. His 
‘ntellectiJ 'po'veea are still . at tlie.r Iieigl^ 
His -latest poetic crealioiis of the nioiitli 
tiis-iaiL- .-fpiy «ay, of the week or 

the day-d'’ ‘‘‘TiSTr* 

nor are here in them an.^ „ ^_^ 

He contiMc " and self- 

wntors. Tin-' i i,e loves his 

■ k3:S ".rmaowScoilse is dear.o Ms sold. 


His cciJselcss and extensive reading in ven* 
many diverse subjects, including some out-of- 
thc way sciences and crafts, and his travels in 
many continents enable him to establish ever 
new intellectual and sjiiritnal contacts, • to' ‘ be 
.abreast of conteniponin' thought, to keep pace 
with its advance .and with the oQbrts' of man to 
plant the flag of the conscious master in the 
realms of the unkno^m — himself being one of 
the most sanguine and dauntless of intellectual 
and spiritual prospectors and exjilorors. 

VTien Curzon partitioned Bengal against 
the protests of her people, he threw himself 
ho.art and soul into the movement for'thc 
self-realization and self-expression of 'the 
people in all possible nail's. But when 
popular resentment and despair led to the 
outbreak of terrorism, he was the first to utter 
the cle.arest note of \vnmiug, to assert that 
Indian nationalism should not stultify and 
fnistratc itself by recourse to riolcnce. He 
has been equally uaspariug in his condemna- 
tion of the predator)' instincts and activities 
of nations, whether of the military or of the 
economic ^•aricty. He lias never believed that 
war can ever be ended by the pacts of robber 
nations so long as they do not repent' .and 
give up their Vi’ieked ways and the spoils 
tJicrcof. The remedy lies in the giving up of 
greed and the promotion of neighbourly feelings 
between nation and nation as between indivi- 
dual men. Hence the poet-scer has 
repeatedly given in various discourses and 
contexts his exposition of the ancient text 
of the Ishopanishad : 

^ ITT 

“Eveiytliing that exists in this universe is 
pervaded by God. Discartliiig cril thought 
and earthly greed, enjoy the bliss of God ; 
do not covet nnybod)'^s wealth.^’ 

In pnrsuance of this line of thought, while 
tile poet has cx|ircsscd hiiisolf in un- 
ambiguous langu.nge against the u«e of Wolcnce 
by the party in power in Russia, and while 
be still holds that private property has its 
legitimate uses for the ' maintenance and » 
promotion of individual frccilom and indiri- 
dual pclf-ercation and self-expression and 
for social ^\elfare, ho secs an3 states clearly 
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the advantages o£ Eussiau 90“"- “^^1 
be .otddent from his 

to Professor Petro\,of V. U. ^ , -jj. 

. fry our success is due to tram = jj 
of wealth from the individual to collecUV 

“^educationist, he 1 -- “ 

his,ideal »f Uent ideal of 

university, the spirit A h 

the tafomnns or its avoidance 

Teachers of ludia-its ” parity 

of softness and luxuiy, its 1 practical 

and chastity, its ^l/that it 

touch with nature, and the P 5 ^^^. 

gave to all normal a 

foul. AVhUe the ancient spint m 

. sought to be '^‘'P‘ riaibetan no cringing 
air institution at Sa antiquity. 

to mere forms, however hoary 

The Poet’s mental knowledge and 

claims for his P.fP'“ if ns thel province, 
culture, whatever ds ’ “th of Ma of 

Hence, while he wants the jon^h^^o 

both sexes to be f^nm, while^ he has 

to draw sustenance culture of the 

been practically promoUng *J’«P‘ 

principal religious c institution permits, 
far as the resoraoes ^^^ndly invitation and 
he has also “ ts of Wign ciiltnrcs 

welcome to the exponen 0 s 

ns well. This has made d P;=®“ 

who may so desire, P^^ Santinikclan. 
of comparative relip „„ 

He wants that there^ 

racialism, no , scctanan 

prejudice in his instltotion. 

Visvabharati ■ ®*h"‘:%,„rntional education, 
litcraiy. norfor incrob .p „ants both 

but for both and 

man the hnone artistic 

He wants an into * wants the growth 

nnd aesthetic c ^ ' jj^pgting the demand? 

of a personality Santiniketan 

of society and _ , pi , school, a 

now comprises a P^^Ynale iv.scarch, a school 
coUege, a school 3 „f some crafts, 

of painting and modelling and 

.a music school, a . coApciativc bank 

village welfare work, institute 

with, branches and a P ^ should 

.ISllGbcantifni-and healthy tend 


characteristics with the amcmties of to™ 
lifcnecds'sarv for fulness of life and cffipienoy, 
Some such amcmties have already been 
provided in his schools. Por ™t of 
adequate resources, it has not yet been 
possible to teach the sciences here “Ph?.™:! 
higher stage than the elementary. Pra 
lack of resources in men and money . and 
other reasons the founded ideal, top, has not 
yet been fuUv realized. There is co-cdiication 
in all stages. It is one of the cherished 
desires of the poet to give girl etudents 
complete edneation in a M Oman s Unracrsitj 
based on scientific methods, some of wMi 
are the fruits of his own insight and mature 
experience. But financial stringency stands in 

Wlmn lie is spoken of ns the founder 
of Visv.ahliaroti, it is not to be understood 
that ho has merely given it a local 
and a name and biuldrogs and funds and 
ideals. That he has, no doubt, done. . lo 
m-OTide funds, he had, in the earher 
Vears of the school, sometimes to soil the. 
copj-right of some of his books and even to 
part vrith his wife’s jewelleo-. I" the earlier 
years of the institution, ho took .classes in 
many subjects, lived ivith the boys in their 
raoms, entertained them in the evenings by 

story-telling, recitations of his poems, gamra 

of his own invention, methods of sense- 
training of his own devising, etc. Even 
iMently he has been known to take some 
dasses? And he continues to keep himself in 
touch with the institution in vanons '™y6. 

•Eabindranath has been a journalist from 
his teens. He has often wnltcn w.ith tcrnblc 
tmthfulncbS-I can bear witness to the fact 
from personal knowledge. It is a damag g 
proof of the dclcnoration of 
nilo in India that what could be 
hrfully and safely published in penodl^s 
half a^ ccntiiiy ago cannot now be P'lM'shc'' 
without the risk of being ponneed upon. 
An article contributed by Rahindranatli to 
Xrah- fifty years ago imder tae sarrastw 
rantion (prescription of shoo- 

ressfX moatdira 

s^sr^fr Av-s::: rr-Hc . .0 
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only man in Bengal I know who was and Btill 
is capable • of filling a magazine from the first 
page to the last with excellent reading in 
prose and verse of every description required. 
Still, it is lucky that he has not stuck long 
to journalism. Men of genius having a 
journalistic bent would certainly be an 
acquisition to any' periodical or newspaper as 
editor. But as plodding and a tWrd-ratc 
intellect may do for the profession, according 
to the usual requirements of the public, it 
is best tliat geniuses should do other work. 

' I have been privileged to publish perhaps 
a larger number of poems, stories, novels, 
articles, etc., from Rabindranath’s pen, in 
Bengali and English, than any other editor. 
It has been a privilege without any penalty 
attached to it, as he is regular, punctual and 
methodical, and as it is easy and 


pleasant to read his beautiful handwriting. 
It may bo of some interest to mention the 
fact ^at up-to-date more than 180 pieces of 
Tagore’s literaiy work has appeared in The 
Modem Revieiv, either in the original English 
or in translation, counting long serial novels 
or scries of letters and other works, as single 
items. As an editor, he V'as the m.aking of 
many authors, who subsequently became well 
known by tlio thorough revision to ivhich he 
eubjected their work. 

His beautiful hand^ting has been copied 
by so many persons in Bengal that even I 
who have had occasion to see it so often 
cannot always distinguish the genuine thing 
from the imitation. 

There is an impression abroad that no 
English translation of any Bengali poem by 
Rnbindranath -was published anywhere brtore 
the Gitanjali poems. This is a mistake. As 
far as I can now trace, the first English 
tonslations of his poems .appeared in the 
■March. April, May, August and SqUember 
numbers ot this Review 

translation of a short storj- of his appeared in 
itinBeeember, 1009 , v i >11 

I liavc referred to his beaiitifiil hand. jUI 
callimphists cannot and do not become 
minte^^, though, as Babindninatli b nest into 
£e ns painter when .almost sevimty, the 
nassage from calligniphy to painting might seem 
naturni I <lo not intend, nor nm I e^petent, 
•”rai.cmir,e on his paintings. Tliey nre 


iiettbcr what is known as Indian art, nor are 
they any mere ’ iraitaition of any .ancient or 
modem European paintings. One tiling which 
may perhaps stand in the way of the common- 
alty understanding ' and appreciating them 
is that they tell no story. They express in line 
and colour what even the rich vocabulary and 
consummate literary art and craftsmanship of 
Rabindranath could not or did not say. 
He never went to any school of art or took 
lessons from any artist at home. Nor did he 
want to imitate anybody. So, he is literally an 
original artist. If there be any resemblance in 
his style to that of any other schools or painters, 
it is entirely accidental and unintentional. 
Over seventy now, he was telling his daughter- 
in-law the other day that he wished to practise • 
tlie plastic arts j only ho was afraid of making 
her house untidy. He may have begun already. 
In tills connection I call to mind one 
interesting fact. In the Bengali Santiniketan 
Patra (“Santiniketan Magazine”) of Jyaigtba, 
1333 B. E., published more than five years 
ago. Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, the famous 
artist, describes (pp. 100-101) how his uncle 
Rabindranath was instrumental in ]o.adiDg him 
to evolve his own stylo of indigenous art 
Summing up, Abanindra Nath writes : 

^ -A «l«5rT ^ w 

“Bengal’s poet suggested tlio lines of [Bengal’s 
modem indigenous] art, Bengal’s artist {t. t., 
Abanindra Nath hinisclD contioned to work 
alone nlong those lines for many a day — ” 

It is time now to close this rapid and 
hurried skotcli. 

It has been my happy privilege to live at 
Santiniketan as the poctrsccr’s noighbonr for 
long periods at a strctcli. During one each 
period, my working room and sleeping room 
combined commanded an unintemipted view 
of the small two-storied cottage in which he 
then lived — only a field intcn’cncd between. . 
Daring that period I could never catch the 
; poet going to sleep earlier than myself. And 
when early in the morning I used to go oat for 
a stroll, if by chance it was very early I found 
^ him engaged in his daily devotions in the open 
' upper storey verandah facing the East, but 
usually I found that his devotions were already 
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OTcr ;m(l he was busy with some of hi, 
usual work. At midday, far from ciMOying 
a nap, he did not even reeline. Di.nnp 
the whole day 'and night, he spent milv few 
lioiirs in sleep and bath and meal', :uw « < ' « 
all the remaining hours to v.oi*’. 
that period, I never found tl.at h. « 
a hand-fan or allowed anibodi to f»>> '«“■ 
in summer. And the sultiu d..vs of bant 

niketan are \mforgettable. 

The infirmities of age mai 
necessitated some change m is • 

Ido not eicactly know. 

1 .1 AniuifT worKcr. 


‘Tiibcration by detachment from the world 
is not mine,” 

he has said in one of his poems. 

One object of tlio smilmim of all believers 

in God is to be godlike. As God’s nmverae, 
whicb is both Ills garment and self-e.vpression, 
is not a drenty desert, the life and c.vtcrnals 
of godlike men need not always bo 
imitations of a desert. As bare desmts 
are, however, a phase of Gods creation, 
asceticism may be a stage, a "f 

God-seeking and self-rcaliratioii, but not the 
whole of it. Gciminc asceticism for finding 
one’s own soul ami the Ovorsonl and for the 


works’Irde'rtbii ““I Z' 'ma.r'ls ' worA^' ol reverence. 

■ Ho is, Ihavenll „.„rtby of reverence, if not more, 

others have been cla med „„'eanicst Sadhal. treading of the f oiler and more 

t:i!JhoXr, an ascetic, as Ms idea, of — 
life is diftcrcnt. „ 


TM did ANIKAl TRU^SEEMS TO BE SUPPMS 
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(eq„»tonal climate) m greater un^mmble to 

Itt development, A „„piopriate 

climate), mncli cooler, ;«here vv,,l^ ^ 

liygiene one can acclimatizing is 

nnleSarTafthftetln l.cal.Mest condito 
prevail. 

DEvrLorjiFST Ple\ 

f till-, roiiiitrv 40,0(K),000 

‘■The pomdation of t.a 
ocenpies tenth pl“Co , „{ the nlmlc Rontli 

tvorhl and is about hall *'* “* “' national 

American Con'ment T the 

problems of the m-”'’' tion and eapital. 

development of Brazil ar o ^ ioreign 

As mith "11 rom enormo.” -cconrcej 

co-operation to mo^e _ ^orth 

The present ?' nnenini? her ports. 

America a centno' ago T dcaireil 

die extendeil her .mn= to jU tnc.e ^ 

10 helii her ^on.Vrful f her port^ 

civilization. Thiv-. Braz^ I ^^p^mtes with 

and nclcomos alt n no „ treasury but 

her. As a "t"," ^ „ l^e does not poss^ses the 
•cannot open it pf the iiche and 

keys, Brazil, .,P»"“':f,'"",n™nt to cnllivate the 
mo-t feitile sods, pc®" . industries. . 

'Iniul and 11®'’®!“?,''''^ '' "ncration of the foreign 
“IVe need the co-operano. 

capitalists and H'® , both. Tlie coimre 

thke are good jfy all efforts and 

i- rich and repays gcMre j foreign capital 
enleTprise. In 1028 ‘''f S, oSoilW APf C"'' 
ime-ted ivas WP^S'jit place. The nidustne, 
dollats. sl;gi''®"l‘'''V'?‘ it and, in a lesser ivav, to 
aro closely related ‘o * Coffee represents 

other factors of ‘1'® "pEodaa IVe grotv and 
the greatest agiic'il‘"/r,, P'f the coffee crop of the 
export about lo"®'*’ fl,„t’ Brazil controls the 
moild tvhieh the jnt®, Engl“"d co.^’ 

coffee market as B ; „ pil markets. OicM 

and the IJp'‘®‘ 1 ®*rscate trhich makes Brazil 
Tiroduced upon ‘ • -world , 

t]\c =econd Largest grow frencrally similar to the 
“Brazilian mialities prow m th® 

i"r“f Pen— .‘‘Pmatiyha': Bi® 

dlTorte CeafaandMarangao. 

.doiNOlt, ,^.on^co COT-TITA-nON 

1 h lOGOOO hectares under 

'■“"‘S depressio" rSr hiring recent 

indii-trj ‘ 


of prosperity, according to , Mr. Henry Ford’s 
'^jrl'’&'“no ^£n went on to deal with 

“T 

oW«® 

rS?!reih ‘‘SJ^ntol aT WPOoVo -ret 

SnlAct tUcr of -rthtl”"kindr"ihl 
Ss ‘YthrS^or are m. egiohed I 

CS^’Sauto! rantras ’the most valnaWe 

irn"'<SuSna'^'!my'’"£ re^rf^^^ ®o™"'®£ • 

/.icilv the most exploitable. Brazil is me 

eighth’ (or rice and 1®"* 8, 1029) 

H the Indian Government had any 

te t to their respective colonics. The .tapnne^ 
™r “ft?’ wS’ Slis'.'^Under "thr''mfl..enee 

eniironments. 

The System of Colonizing in Brazil 
Mr Smgh gave me the folloryiag information 

'"itSSta re.d?"thieh ha, 

fjiilih one hundred and twentj ‘ ,i 

nurc ia=or is requested to make, a «nial 

■Cn imtlemeirts, m.d some phu.ts for ciil.ivalioi, 

i?t“ftr‘c-^-e'''ot a conatry e-tahli-l.ing a 
colon? ii' underUikcn in a ^omeallat jhfh-ro ‘t 
manner. The Government or more often tli. 



Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri 

Bv CIIIKTAHABASr CHAKRA VAETI, jt.A. 

H araprasad Sastrl — the grand old fast failing he could ahvays be found in 

scliolar of Bengal, one of the most his study busy his books — sometimes 

important pioimcrs of research work dictating papers to some of his eager 

in Indology in this part of the eountiy, disciples or reclining by the side of one 

•the world-renowned Sanskritist, passed of his book-sheU’Os and wistfully hunting for 

pcacofullj* away in his Calcutta residence on gome information from this book or that, 
the night of the 17 th I^ovcinbcr last. He He was in his manners a typic.al 
was almost • an octogenarian at the time of Brahmin Pandit — full of Immour, outspoken, 

liis death, having hceii horn in 1853 sympathetic though outwardly appearing to 

'(Docemher G). He came of a \\oll-kno\vn be just the reverse of these — a type which 

llrahmin-Pandlt family which could claim a unfortunately is fast disappearing. He 

long Hue of veteran scholars who occupied was not familiar in the game of hide and fecck 

u verj- important place in the cultural in his dealings. He enllotl n spade .a spade 

liUtory of Bengal. “Nearly linlf the real not knowing how to be insincere and say 

'Sanskrit celebrities of the land aio diseipics what he did not believe to be true. He 

of this family,” wrote Mr. Bam.aprasad Roy, would thus ofteu appear to bo ven’ rough 

the first judge-elect n£ the Calcutta High and this aspect of his character ha^ luaclc 

Court and the sou of Raj.i Rammoimn him unpopxilav among a certain section of 

Roy. the people. But tliose w)»o had tlic privilege 

lie avas ontiioly a self-made m.m. Reduced of coming into intimate contact with him 

to extremely straitoued circumstances he know that his roughness was only suporficiid 

found Jiimself in great diflleulty in /iudiug and he uas all afreefiou and tenderness 

monev for prosecuting his btudies. But within. 

that fabulously generous “friend of the poor” Ho was a deep-read man. Ills iuformn- 
Pandit Isvar Clundni Vid^i as.ag.mt ollcrcd tion w.»« b.aso<l not only on printwl works, 
him board and lodging wliicli onahled him to but also on maimscripts, a verj' large number 

<10 on with his studies. Tlioiigh subsequently of uliich he had to go through. Few scholars 

tlierc was a tempomry mi«umlersitam1ing h.avc h,ad to de.al with as m.any jn.anuscripts as 

between the two, the SIahnmaliop.tdhy.aya he and for so long a time, 

ever gratefully remembered and eloquently He began his search of S.anskrit inanu- 

deseribed tlic' v.almibie .and timclv help he «oripts on beli.alf of the Govcniinriit of India 
iTceived from Vidyasagara. .as early as 18t)l on the death of Dr. Ilaj’eiidra 

His was a life dedicated to Imlologj I^ala Mitni who was in cliarge of the work 

for more than half a eentiiiY ; for it vns a*, for n long time. In this conneetiojj he 

e- rlv as the year 1S7S tli.i't, at the request examined important collections of manuscripts 

itai'a Raieudra Lala Mitr.t. he translated in IJengstl, Ilihar, Orissj, etc. not ex.ammed by 

Ti r^nllatKiiii into Kiiglisli and the kite Dr. Mitni .and deveribed them in his 

^ -\t d him in' the proparjition of his A’bt/reio/'.SfTM-sIr;/ J/finn.srriphs (Vols. 1— IV). 

^u mt.al uoik on Nepale«e Ruddliist Ife also acquired several thousands of ItlSS. 

inominu 1 ■ life as a mere school- for the Govermiiont of India on the pnhlica- 

htcin -work under heavy odds tion of the descriptive catalogue on which 

jnas or . occasion to de«crilie in he was engaged. Ho was deputed by the 

T 3 ■ the course of eonversalions. Heuas Govenmient on several occasions to oMiniinc 

<Iot.u lu untiring vorker, and oven the ven- important inanu«ori|>t collections 

nil a ong^ .^ears ■\iiien hif he.al(h uas Jocatnl in the Ncp.al Diirkar Ltbian-. Inlno 
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big volumes he described the important SISS. 
he'^ examined there. Here Im 
many manuscripts o£ ontstandmg 
the find o£ which have been very .» 

the determination o£ the eteonology ot 
Sansl^r literature. In 1908 .aecom^anm^ 
Prof. JlacDonncl in las tour m Aoioc™ 
India and collected vare ^ ed.e man^e^p > 
for the Max jmller Memonal at OMoui. 
Sometime .after he ‘played an ^'i-^'^l^^ogirng 

in arranging for the pnrcl . ^ tl 

and despatch to England ot ' ^ 
collection of Sanskrit mann-enpts ( , J 

about 7000) which mly 

Shumshcrc :b^rv ” 

presented to the Bodleiai ^ 

—as occurs in nn Cnrzon. He 

5th Jnminry 1010 (j,c Asiatic 

also edited and pubiisiio Bangiva 

Society of Bengal as 

Sahitya Parishat some o Bamnearilo 

■works discovered b • jaost 

and the Baiiddha gm standpoint 

-a literary 

history of Eastern Inc m. benefit of 

Scholars have almuU^hml^^t 

his vast knowledge n acquaintance 

literature resulting fro ; ,t material 

with this extensive M Sanskrit 

from his descriptive catal 

mamiscripts (six voln prefaces 

already come out) „£ particular 

appended to them. historv of the 

volumes, gave m .‘l-'"'' *rwcre fonml to be 

literature of the volinn . ^^^^^ 

highly useful. At the arraiige- 

OTitor, he vras rtevallcd p 
ments for the issue ^Para P 
prefaces apart from 'm eata^^„__ 
preface of the grai ' prefaces contain 

separately >«>'<■'’• .[f, b ’red from MSS. 

much valuable mate .v betrayed Ins 

In these he 'VO® /"'Y^^big greater antiiputy 
inclination , pteniturc than is 

for many iVis' a mi sifortiinc to 

, assigned to that PamUt 

students of San^ tlio 

Harapmsad Sa< 5 tri thereby pr<«<*nt 

;"tEra:\’;eSwandvabial.le history 
ot Sanskrit Ulcrature. 


In these days of extreme specialization 
most of the scholars in India confiiio 
themselves within the narrow limits of 
the siibiects of their adoption, and it is 
growinv vorv difficult to get hold of sc lolars 
So can speik with any amount of aiithonty 
on topics not within the Imiits of then 

‘waterriglit’ compartments. Itahamahopadhyai a 



Matomah01».ll.yai.s P-naht ira'rapra..vl S.ein 


Harai^sad Sastri V 1,^0^, happilv, ^an 

;rX"scholar-nho-l,ad immc„-e familiar- 
itv’witli almost everv hraneli of Imlologi. 

^ n is difficiill 11.; give even a bnef aeeount 
nf Iho llleraiy artivities of Mahan.al.o- 

iKidhwa Hara'pra'-ad for t im iirre 

Sold inasinneh a- tl.ere does not seem to 
S™ any branch of Tmlology to winch he has 
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literates. "The work of imagination of this 
young writer is like the strides of apron 
and haughty lion,” wrote Bankim Chandnu 
A translation of the work so pleased the 
great Shakesperean critic Prof. Dowdcn that 
he remarked, ‘It will extend the hormons of 
AVestem Imagination.” Dr. BrajendranaUr 
Seal gives to this work Ihc first place m 
Bengali literature. The work has been 
tranftated in many European and Indian 

'“Tnte field of old Bengali Hterat^ 
was one of the pioneer workers. He was 

Zl o? the first ?o draw the attention of 

scholars to the wealth lying “ ^ 

In fact even scholars tvho coiEd 
pursimde themselves to agree wi 
not but recognize the importance 
in tMs direction. No 

necessary in quoting what gjQj 

in the Molitto Sfmew (Aup-tt 1923, 
in this connection as I ^ 

appreciation of his work J * 
lU his lito,r^ty. Cbe bM ?0 the 
the last man, ““'d ‘le, ' ^ ^ Bengali 

Invaluable services be has renuu 

literature.” , . ti,o lEolong 

It cannot be hat 

labours of this nnass g richly 

received the teeognitton diet _thj^ ^ 

deserved. He by the Government, 

and a hlahamahopa } • J • conferred 

The Daeca University only reeeuo^,^^ 

on him the honj’tn^y Britain only did 

BoynlAsialieSeeieWteeat^ 

the right thing in g j the 

tliirty ^on-inn- to different 

• ,.„/d.o£ Ott— , 

countries. T"S „f work nil through not 
■ rS Mm ^fellow in 1910 when die system 


was created-but also elected hm its . 
President for 1919 and 1920 and thus 
conferred upon him the highest honour at its 

' 'tUc Asiatic Society of Bengal as also 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat-o£ which lie 
was the^President and earnest promoter for 
a number of years, undertook to present 
volumes of essays to him in recogmtion of his 
valuable work. The commemorative ™In™ 
of the Parlshat was to be presented to hm 
on the occasion of his athiinment of the 
seventy-fifth year. It was the first part 
of the^ Farishat volume alone that crald 
be informally presented to him m August 

‘“"‘'a charge was often found tn have been 
levelled aminst the great savant that his 
researehes were all embodied in papers- 
wliich were invariably short in size and he 
had no large original work to Ins “edit. 

The Mahamahopadhyaya heartily laiigW at 

this charge. But his admirers owe to a 
doty an? they shonld noqmt him of 
ehSge by al4nging to publish nn edition 
of^s collected papers as is bemg done by 
1 Blmntoka? Eeseareh Institute m 

respect of the writings of die soliolar 
associated with the name of the Ite'teO; 

Could not the Bangiya Sahitya Potshot 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal undertake 
"he task of publishing respectively Ills 
Bengali and English papers ? • This would 
enable tlic future generation to form an idea 
of the valuable work done by the scholar 
all tlirough his life in the pages of 
ioumals-littlc known, foi^otton or 
inaccessible. In fact, this would be doing 
real honour to the mcmoiy of one ivho may 
be said to have laid down his life at the 
altar of the goddess of learning. 




Personality ” 

Jlr Peter Frcemnn glvcj a discourse on the 
mlUTOtion of personality m hi3 'Tcrsoni^ty in 
ETe™lay Me" pabUshcd m Tie Mion Bsiteif. 

He says; 

One should hare an ideal lor one’s bmly as irell j 
is' S? on?a Xnd. The latter cannot be tmely efficient. 

■iHc?Sed or rinick-thinfanc, retentive and forretnl 
Sent li s teOrkiSg in harmomon. co-operation inth a . 

’’"‘‘Sp^rRindS’ pJrJoiiolKy is the oultvard cipres- ^ 
Bear in ininn 

Ss°innc?liio’.,.,.»'i”«>taecis often the teBection 

thf^Dh?& that has to be the medium o( the 
Kna’a mind and spirit. The impOTtance. 

SeToiroi *' 

OTtd '’‘t''l''p™5eotion'cSul nttention ninst he siren 
.1“ Uirateon 3 a S modulated and eiprcsire 
“5d°™ morement, and to physieni 

^;S“S'such thinsa as finger naUs, teeth 

and hair, are ai that the mind is the 

Whilst it 19 on y ghqmm 

measure of Ae mam through which to 

wpress iW ^ a persontUity which, if 

Together th«e stands at the ever- 

rightly ‘^"^‘‘T^nUmirnble human possibllitie*. 
open door of lUimitnoie erroneous idea 

, Let no one be or fame to become a 

that one ^mst poss^ w »«' rc«;pccf. 

personality Vv arist«racy-the an^tocracy of 

character. Una" ^ should in 

aristocrats m .f sen-ant, and under no 

SS JS^Sould it be allowed to enslave him or 

r§,e' quality^ the “Ul has^ to nppredate 

creating of a fingering sunset, jet be penm- 

' the deep ,cU-is a poet. He 

So bfthc'^motSs*n^d Icings, can 

The soul. Vy j ( response to,the ci^ of 

be develop^ si to be found and in whatever 

beauty wherever iw 

t noosiblc to remain soul-less, mhumam 
I* mid also Iwcome a personality, and 

uncoutli, bnit^, m a fellow-bciiifr;. 

an abiding in«rjmt on t thc^sjnnf. 

Then, riicre >s thc^c ^ «„j, set 

3Am iath^ ^^hnl.Uita of a thcoJoqicnl creed ; the onftf 

Miff i'lot ts v -nfnfunl ««ir<T#e. 

of a ffrfal ond ffroir P urge, but really a very 
^ A^rd task, some ,he oneness olUtc. 

„,y one if one indiridusl from nuothci— 

^Vbatever scparaics 


money, mind or rasnners-the tiro fundamental Istn 
of birth and death are common to all. 

Effypt in the Cycle of Civilization ‘ 
Writing in TI:i Jrijan Path Mr. William H. 
Blecr describes the cycle of Ejyplnm civiltzalion : 

Dimn" its long history there have been many 
markcl Sneluatioo ■"'>*» m“lcct'ild im J 

the national life of I-OTl- JI«’t 
evpcncncod this was and wane wilhm its 
,Xod. alSd the nhole of its hiuoiy. '.ortPimrS 
till it finished as a power, proved the certainty oi 

*^^ilcfore*Egypt became united it had least ^ 
of history. United Egypt ifT ,hS 

B. c. (some chronologists say 6809 n. c.) *»d ‘here 
were thirty DynnMies iip^W the time of A aan^ 
the Great.^ The Jliddic Kingdom, 


were thirty DynnMies iip^W Uio nme oi a 

the Great.^ The Jliddic Kingdom, roughly 2cw 

I? c. was eminent in J>‘"htu;e anii 

during its course many pnvoto libranos «i8iw 

The weaker reign of the Shepherd ‘jj 

the Hykso*, followed ; then Mme, area ITOO B. ^ 

ihc First Empire. wiOi Thebra 

and notable for tbe endeavour of lyng Ikbnat n 

(Amenhotep IV) to fet “P with it 

the source of ligDt and life. It viVth 

the First Empire, to be succoodrf by the 

Dynasty. 1400 B. c., with Rnmeses II os its 

ruler, and with 6in« of dcc.ay mudent aU throne 

tlio reign of his eon jllenepthali. There was a raiiy 

I!, S^TrSin of Kamc.4 III. 

P-S'n ’$00!?;™ m‘te'fe^mc“m^d^ 
&&.5«ml Wan^hnKr slip.rc. ft,!- 

■‘'i'n htetetnrc Bart 

fheoi^^ “tnSty. ilcUon.'”a her monnment. 
are h^errat legacy, and m them Egypt Jic 

SlT c=;'”5»“'hc;‘n.&l 

wSro than India, or Assyria, or ^hibylon. Er pt ‘s 
laud of art and stones in stones, and in the s^ ur^ 

dreomtion cm to by Uio 

Z S'“Sy„K do5Jri3.tioii teV-t 

Wllnc ind SJvio’r colon,!, m t,.. mmufej; 

: 

: Sf •“VJend revitf ”> 
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?f4‘?^V3‘£ n„d all U.a. has come down .o_ ns m 


m euecT. m-iv -j- *■- «-f“ilth serve life, we nee 
clock a«d have to . i g down to usnii 

not throw overboard all that ” * j 

_ thetoim of mor^tdeaK 

better. _ The . f enquiry and experimentation 

The New Benares The soentific spir t ot e q uinmate, “all human 

t«he1o.“n» 

for men oi all creeas „„,i ^..ifure. giving xhua will it come to pass jmit frfwiom for its 

imbibe one another sthouf'h ^orW. This age ; “respect for human pe»on. y^ human inter- 

birth to n new India ami “ “5"“ J jlr. N. B. djaclopmcnt, fnnHal the thirst for 


ble. Une may lor^p pbuosopners 

about Brahma, 'alhus P l|nraSj^ P , 

Bhrinca. Onb may take or leave ^ Holy. Cig 

as he pleases. But that ..9^ • ._g qJ her existence 
i. tasUting all lh«o '“'"SSns and breath rf 
and which 13 really th| P j,y= fh'rarcc l^rbrrw 
Bpiritnal wisdom is jlie rool 

mudiiattve atid actice ^}f? .. . ‘ gv a cunoua pror^’ 
iuildiny cf madrm ° , man as a scien'ist 

of Bclf-acecption we consider a 

anjth^r^^s,,^^^ 


of religious truth. He says . 


reiigiou® truth. We saj s . ^ ^ ^ venture 

MdimiVmodm chilitmon. 7, a scientist ot ^he®’ wh?!® °'th?s rKpcct shS 

KMbSoJ^ro ^dy pbTf«. cbem...J Thf c^mt'o^ Sac.J™-if„„rfhlf 

him a dreamer. Schincs. mathemat w, proved. >“ soenUh^ sen 

sfe'' 

MP Weru^vllirntlon. rfKir.hcro ro^;lj Ih^ Ih 

t.T^iUn ciuhration. wwen. ^ him in n>kinR hn nf^lb in omir forc!imt>s 

idcao of content, nml the to wwr ; ^hhoiigh wlicn ^di j,;^ ,hm 

Its characUT a ^ i" are the machine, were iran«form«i to w^ n him«olf. 

V-l^'^Vhkh thc Wo^tc^cr 7°r5 ty. ma«ve.locat.on. nrcviMon intial faith. ..he 

deities the «)• , Xgtjonah-m- Jj 

capitalism. ottitude, demoe imacc of hw ,i 

the bi«tono^^„“\V bciiia made .m 'nc^ ,hieh j. 


verc iran-uiiii*'-'* jncnniatc m tum«ou. 

K";Sc ’’In'd^v^; ’■'iSi. ?c'S'o,'i n' 

■™ \s a.is; SK 

In short, there arc imP * . j, adapt to alr-enee of elraf proo it* a.st,«umrtion. Of 

experience. Jh'‘ J '""^s of Innsitb^ tlu .1 oI«ror to be contmdm oj to 1 1^^, ,,, 

raiioiml c'l^S" ,. hence, rb' ,1" .",; ™.tr.n.lbe course, this is only the f iat «.aOT l,'„'ns "> "» 

moilcrn eondi bold nhotwlicve that the nttainment of 111^.“ .n cilierienre wIiHl 

There are some y..^ nreo’''": ghe ,„,n,ev ate ..qicriment is 'P""™' .Of. i„ i„rn e. IliPm 

rcieetal wholesa^^,;.j in tm-hP^, ntr,,.. cm jn-lifies the csiwuii.enl and wl. e iii^ 

tdl wisdom IS emm , „d lrt^ by Is «li'y „ ,. „,,, 

. ..... iltammare mom an^ mo e^ on 

fj!{S?SV'4n"I -Ibnlo , 1 . i,l..lll.mm." 


sale. . tnulitmn. 

all vrisflom Ttouch'Jonc^f 

S '“r“,he°r use "iT-iTTiom- and sea , -■'- 

thoush. lueir a«iaj. while th 

truth in such m j ;|vilh s ^ of 

the pUjnng of ^ ,he ^ > P Oriental . 
nre trying \0 “ -action, lopt “i 

and, in .fh*.’ ,,5°^d instrurtioo- 
tions for in«sht 


*eT U ‘•like 
the Utter 
I escape. 
cirDira* 
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Kodera Harathi Poetry 
The* irrvwin? vemaeular literatures of ladja 
are oiu‘ of the i«o*t proroi-ing signs of tho 
arti'tk' anil inteUectu;\l a>Takening of tho wople 
of the iliftVivnt parts of India. ^ 

^iadha\■a Rao T. Patwardhan ^mtes m Trtcem 
on Mawtlii iKH.'trj' : 

M.xU'm Marathi poetry U cssentiaUy lyrical. It 
U iatlvK'iK'e^l I’V English lyncal poetry of the BomanUc 

iVS It Kin'' o«y I'"" “5? 

Uw. kut CTKcIol renJerinc of tome tiiElBk lyiics 
Imo M iritlu^ by VUWi Jlorahiyar Mohajani 

It' vVolV ill Bcmr. Modem Jtoathi poetry wntlcn 
I-' “ fSiAri Sra-derd modelt is «- “en eerto 

Kwhavivsut, MadhaTOnuj, e- repreaenUUvei d 

Ihv. 'Runbo .and mtha are a p 

the "'•"■Jywb' ' 5 ^ 5 , ^0? Itee only thra, 

Snni&rriSn). li=o (b. 1872) a»3 Tnmbe 

(b. l8S5)i (u lOQii ’were the poets who now 

llnUUvi poetyrSbg pubbe. 

begun to “««* (Snidami, EcodaTtat and 

iindwt \«»rid. ^(‘"‘^.^ng^daj'S fn which Md hie 
uxitcv an-l “ J unpamllelod eucew. 

!7‘,1S C l5lE>;.n““.919 jgn 

piirAn5iib.'r. n„g.<bCP.UoU» 

mnioritVf«. 


Ph ndhftf Ranade, Qirish and Adnyatara-si were 
among its moring spirits. The last named published 
in 1^, under the auspices of tho Maiidal, ‘Jlaha- 
raslitrft Sliarada'— an anthology of modern Jlamthi 
poetry, and Girislm pubLshw in the same year 
similany his ‘Unfortuji.atc Kamala’ a popular loi^ 
poem dreenbing tho suflerings of a Hindu child- 
wlilmr.— , _ , , 

In 1927 was publishtxl the second volume of Tamws 
poetry — a veritable mine of gold. Jlost of th^ 
lyrics arc simply matchless. They arc of (mdunng 
interest. The poet had been confined to bed yath a 
serioas illness, and these utterances inspired by the 
gleam* that was dimly visible through the shadow 
of death, are as sublime as they are pathetic. They 
are riclier in colour, imagery and intensity than the 
songs of Siimant's ‘Bhavaninada,’ which were 
published in the pages of ‘Kavya-Ratnavali’ . a little 
earlier. .As the recitations have turned people away 
from active reading to p.assive listening, these two 
books unfortunately, in the absence of a champion 
reciter, have not yet received their due } while 
Hwari’s spirited but prosaic ‘War-songs’ have run 
through throe or four cilitions 1 ... . , ■ 

Madhav Julian’s ‘Sudharak’ was published . m 
1028. It is a strange mixture of romance and s.atire, 
original in conception and execution but very 
annoying and bewildering to hide-bound critics. 
The same year saw the publication of the ‘Mant^ 
grove’ of Girisb. It is a love-story of village-hf'5> 
Early in 1929 came ‘Yashodhan’— a comprehensive 
eollccuon of Yashavant’s lyrics. That the edition 
was exhausted vrithm nine months and bears ample 
testimony to Yashavant’s great popularity. In the 
same y«ir, was published the Marathi version of 
‘Umar Khayyam’ from the original Persian. In 1930, 
Oinsh published a eoroprensive collection of his stray 
lyrics in ‘Kanclianaganf^’ 
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Latin -n-OTds” As « case with Sanslmtw^ 
in Malay -svords the accent 
but one. The name Anuna, for examp e 
pronounced by the ^ Javanese as ^„nn‘nciation 
futures worth mentioning are that P change, 
of most the Javanese words has 
that the original meanings Oration ^ 

often been modified and that the aspiration 
aspirate consonants is not found. bv two 

The old Javanese of 

Sanskrit words Basa, XaJis often 

poehj.” We also find that tfe ter literature was 
• used as synonym for Ved. VVn^c ^ 

treasured in that Kan ^®"^^nsnired ty Indian 
assert, largely derived from « JaE'paicul.arly 
originals. We meet with _ _{ tiie nobihty 

among the and d^i^ations of tne noo j 

and the high funetionanes of J ava- known 

Rulers and other chiefs of jOTt^ 
by the titles, ra?a,^ praiif, >, these are raja, 

Indian or Sansknt ,®‘l’^^^‘^‘^“CTpTpditary rulers anJ 

"riSnskrs«s*i. '®“- 

vadana). , , ,re find that there 

In the case of P®^,°"jl.„Wc^rigin but also names 
are not only nam« of nobility always 

of Sanskrit ongm. preference for such 

appear to have had a d suncx 
names as S«rj/flW«o^o» J f are of Sanstnt 
asked how nobiUty, 

elements, appealed to ^ nowadays usw 

when we findthat such Dutch archteolo^U 

in India. The answer that U:-'‘lhe 

including 1^* Vogel S‘7® doubt; primarily due to 
use of such names IS, no douD jj 

Hindu influence, “l/ a prolonged independent 

must be- the outcome of a prow i. 
development.” mandava, which m^s ‘a 

- The architectu^ t^. m (he student of 

pillared hall” ^ of ^P^r*. Javanese 
Javanese architecture applied to a big.pdl®^' 

pendapa, a name which ^ appn ^tich 

^ attached J'S to receive their g«e^- 

the Javanese chiefs are wont lo^ ^ifluence of Hindu 
A telbng .f Java is furnished by 

culture on _that of . »>,p hero of the 

“enjoy among 

popularity 


culture on that of (he b®™ 

Javanese mythology. -i ^ g^’e pandava brothers, 

Hindu epic Arinna^^NakuIa and Sahadeva 

Yudhishthira, I^bnna. j^va aa 

“enjoy among (J^PjS of their origin, 
popularity J," the tw® « 

the legends narrat^ in tne «, popular in 

and the -Va/io6^«xra/o, u^e ^ complete y 

has ton f”-!™;*'?' .“„d Enmn nm trjlj 


congress nnd the Hasses 

■ p„fe«or O.K^»S.fThrwkl„gc.n...S 
TIVW on he say? ’• 

In course of this article . the masses 

Two alternatives ^ by fih«r want m 

outof d»pc»,0 

coOTO of timo ; or toy 


become lbs powetM instrument of a rwolutipn, the 
like of which the world has not yet witn«^. 0 

who desires steady and substantial progress ^t 

necessarily be conscious of such ^“'ftV'fSe 
live of the fact whether he is a leader of the P<»P‘® - 
Jr a Sresentalire of . the British “‘j 

Historv rencats itself: it is not wise to preside tnax 
the h^e population of India will not ^ _ 

better andfrrer existence even by means which m^ 
condemned by social and moral thmkers, 
Ihe^Si coisciousnas for such progras is not 
directed in time in the right channel. , . 

Ftan this point of ™w, the -raoluhon of he 
Congress on Findamcntal Eights apd “n ha md the 
MonW programme may be oonsidcrrf ^ “C 

ssJrStMifmrsS^^ 

!“redt"^toSer°'tathe‘JelitiX^^^^^^^ 

pTSrasSilfSiariS^^^ 

^“bJff^“GoJ!Jl^nS.’’oi7J5im•jJrf3 

effort to lay down new foimdations on 
the stnictiwe of the Indian society of the futurej^e 
Sds in the country must wpA 

Ess .fe’afrai 

V»;f/s LMrar.™— ;s 

WiW 

&ffwl.re””liSi;- Tpregras bj^adopting a more 

^irVS? a"n5« “ n'imp^S^;.' 

itoSK^lhe reonomic He ot the country. 

Uaemployment, and How to Prevent It 
Ttetrenchment can net bo ^ 
remclr to trade depression l-J, 

dd.lrito!on that is the primary »■«'. J"’ ”1°, * 
JiSmding cause of irntlo depression. Sir. 
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Modern Marathi Poetry 
The growing vernacular literatures of India 
aro_ one of the most promising signs of the 
artistic and intellectual awakening of the people 
of ■ the difTereut parts of India. Professor 
Sliidiiavii Rao T. Patwardliim writes in T^ictni 
on Marathi poetry : 

Modern Marathi i^try is essentially lyricaL It 
is influenced by Engli^ JjTical poetry of the Iloro^tic 
Period. It began some fifty years ago with the 
loose but graceful rendering of some English l^cs 
into Manitlu verse by Vishnu Moreahuar itlahajani 
of__Ako]a in Berar. Modern Mamthi pootry imilen 
on the Sanskrit classical models is of even earlier 
origin. It lias not yet gone out of vogue and its 

S t representative today is Badhudaa (b. 18^) or 
rii who in his Banavihar,’ ‘Vanaviliari and 
‘Grihavihar’ has attempted to narrate on a gnind 
scale the ancient story of the Ramayana. ^lak, 
Keshavasut, JIadhavanu], Chandrasekhar, Vinayak, 
Bee, '^mbe and Dutta are all representatives of 
the new lyrical school. They were bom between 
the years 1863—1875. Of these only three, 
Chandrasekhar (b. 1871). Bee (b. 1872) ana Tambe 

(b. 1874) are still living. 

Bumant (b. 1881), .Sadhudas (b. 1834), Govindagmj 
(b. 1835), Tekade (h 1887), Tiwari (b. 1887) and 
Balakavi Thombaro (b. 1891) were the poets who now 
began to attract the small poety.rcading public. 
iSom araougst those Govindagraj, Rcudalkar and 
Balakavi were the leading poets of the present 
century. They were more gifted, more assertive and 
more combative than their predecessors ; and they 
sTcre greatly instrumental in making modern Marathi 
poetry popular with the rising generation of the 
student world. Govindagraj soon gave up writing 

poetry and took to writing play# m which field hw 
btilliance was crowned mth unparalleled success. 
Again it was the youngest, Balakavi who was the 
fint to pass away. He was accidentally run over by 
a train in 1918. In 1919 passed ainiy the great 
Govindagmja and also Tilak, and in 1920 the 
vigorous and prolific Rcndalkani was gathenxi to the 

maj^t^.^. published the first volnme of Tambe’s 
noctrv He is Vmavaka’s junior by tivo years and 
vvas ’bom a year ’before' Dutta. lie hails from 

Central India and belongs to what is known ns the 
Greater Jfaharashtra. For years he had bcai 

composing lyrics.. They were known to his few 
friotids and admirers ; but he was not at nil anxious 
them published. At lost, in 1920. VioL V. G. 
IMvdev of the Indian Women’s Unircrsiti coUcctnl 
the stray lyrics, pulilishctl them in book form and 
I.nmmonccd to glvc them publicity by rrdling them 
K the studente of the Poona College*. What with the 
Mniiisite lyricism in Tnmbc's !X>clry and what with 
♦liP reciters sweet voice and expressive, almost 
iliratrical gcstuTCs-the recitations weiv a grand 
BUOTMS Tbrnbo’s haunting song '0 fix not on me 

thOTC (oTcoliil eyes of fhinc’ was soon on the Jips ol 

time w-as formed nt Toonn the 
«\T«t,am«htra Sharada Slnndir’— an association 
nnSv S poets ; blit people liks Prof. Vamana 
SPa^har? Joshi and Prof. Patta \ amann Fotadar 
who do not write verso and are jet mtcrcsted in 
I>oofry. coiiM nnd did join it. Its members 
SSd" 0 K7’on Bundnj-a to rend,- to h«r, fo 
direuss and to enjoy modern poetry. Anonta-tanay, 


Bhrtdhar Ranadc, Girish and Adnyatavasi were 
^ 0 !^ its moving spirits. The last named published 
in 19 kJ, under the auspices of the Mandat, Maha- 
rashtra Blinratla’— an anthology of modern Jlarathi 
iwetry, nnd Girisha imblLshed in the same year 
Bimilarly hU ‘Unfortunate kamala’ a popular long 
poem desenbing the suficrings of a ilindu child- 
vridow.— 

In 11^27 was published the second volume of Tambe’s 
poetry— a veritable mine of gold. Most of these 
lyrics arc simply matchless. They are of enduring 
interest. The poet had been confined to beii with a 
serious illness, and these utterances inspired by the 
gleam that w.w dimly visible through the shallow 
of death, ore as sublime as they are pathetic. They 
are richer in colour, imagery and intensity than the 
6011 ^ of Sumant’s ‘B&av.ininada,’ which ivcns 
published in the pages of ‘Kavya-Ibitnavah’ . a little 
earlier. As the recitations have turned people away 
from active reading to passive listening, these two 
books unfortunately, in the absence of a champion 
reciter, have not yet received their due ; while 
Tiwan’s spirited but prosaic ‘War-songs’ have run 
through three or four editions 1 

Mndhav Julian’s ‘Sudharak’ was published . hi 
1928. It is a strange mixture of romance and satire, 
original in conception and execution but very 
annoying and bewildering to hide-bound critic#. 
The same year saw the publication of the ‘Mango- 
grove’ of Ginsli. It is a love-story of village-lifa 
E.arly in 1929 c.ame ‘Yashodhan’— a comprehensive 
collection of Yashavant’s Ij-rics. That the edition 
ivas exhausted within nine months and bears ample 
testimony to Yashavant’s great popularity. In tlio 
same year, was pubiished the Marathi version « 
‘Umar Khayyam’ from the original rerelan. In 1990, 
Ginsh published a coroprensive collection of his stray 
lyrics III ‘Kanchanoganga.’ 


The Indo-Javasese Civilization 
To the stfinio paper, Mr. T. N. Rnmachandran 
contributes a very interesting article On tho 
“Golden Age of Hindu-Javanese Art" Jlr. 
Ramchandran writes; 

Many of the present geographical names in Java 
c.annot but instil in our minds a feeling of apprecia- 
tion deriveri from the conviction that they sliouM 
have been largely derived from or iuspinxl by Indian 
onginals. Tlio liighcst pc.ak of the isle is called 
SrwtcrK or Snicrn. It is necilless for me to Twint 
out tJwt one is nt once reminded of the Mount 
of Indian mj tholog)'. . 

Java is divided into many districts, one of which 
the oaslem-raost one, is called Zi-sir7.i.* purely this 
is the Jaranese form of the S.aiislcrit t'lJitdi', the 
King of the scn>cnts. The attribution of this name 
to that partofUic isle is esplaiucd'by Dr. Vogel 
as prol«bly <Iho to the existence of “some sanctuary 
dttliciitcid to the serpent deify’’ (J'asrAf). 

The central river in Java, and for the m.atter of 
that the principal river of .lava, which fakes its nrimn 
from the Miiifhcm slopes of a mountain caltcil .Y'”.,"’ 
beats the illu«trLous name Zy'rayi/, a name evidently 
derived from the Sanskrit .^rroyH. tJic glorious nyer 
now known ns the Oogra, on the banks of wlncfl 
was situatril Ajodhya, the seat of .'’ri llama. 

The Japanese nnd the Malay langnagw are a» 
full of words of Sanskrit origin as the Bngbsb w o . 
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Latin words." As is the ^^l^^sylSble 

in JIalay words the accent faUs on the sjmoie 
but one? The name Am K 

pronounced by the t the pronunciation 

features worth mentioning are that the p vanpy 
of most the. Javanese T' orf* hS^S 

that the onginal meanings o* *he _-_;-ation of 
often been modified and that the aspiration 
aspirate consonants is not found. bv two 

The old Javanese ..tKangua^ of 

SansMt words, ^sa, Aaci, t Jb often 

pog^ry.” We that ^ term 


originals. V?e meet with Sanskrit name i- 
among the birtcdas and desimations of the noon y 
and the high functional!^ of y ^ known 

Rulers Snd other chiefa of The 

by the titles, raia, prabti, adip , 

Indian or Sanstet rulers an<i 

prabbu, adhipah and arya The 

chiefs are known as buputi ( ® ^ montn, 

designations ^d tcedom (Skt. 

po/j, dyaksa (Skt. adhyaksfia), 
vadana). „,Tn«s Are find that there 

In the case of persond hut also names 

are not only nara« JJJJg nobility always 

of Bansknt^ origin. ,Tb« for such 

appear to have had a mstinci p hg 

names as Suryavinaia, they are of Sansmt 

asked how these napnes, nobility, especially 

elements, appealed to not nowadays u^ 

when we findthat such Dutch archseoloet^ 

in India. thii quStion i3:-“The 

including Dr. Vogei doubt primarily due to 

use of such namM M’ "°their present form they 
Hindu influence, a orofoSed independent 

must be- the outcome of a proiyu^ 
development.’’ mandapa, which m^s ‘a 

• The architectural P ^he student of 

pillared hall is of Javanese 

Javanese is auphed to a big.P‘h®^/ 

pendapa, a name which is of it, u, which 

Wn attached to the house, {,^0 their guests, 

the Javanese chi®^® ^ ^fluenco Hu’t" 

A telhng evidence o . furnished by 

culture on that of ‘%he hero of the 

Javanese mythology. , . g ’ pundava brothers, 
Hindu epic and Eahudevu 

Yadhistthira, Iihim«, Aijuun, 

vf fes 

I^d'^if sSScry 

S--sS*SS‘««?i2 

KSS,*'bom '■"d “ 


?SS“ia%s=*S 

ta^ir£X”ri|u ctonel 

co.’^^ r FEsr4t™foSvr|u|i^ - SI 

econmnic programme may be ^ ConCTCSS to 

reJfMiMMlsrHss^ 

life of people are likely t® ^ , toj;» jn the gigantic 
he fSSplS problfms that must be 

ffi. ^n5%^fSSofufL'’''arnSf t‘S?e 

SSloraSptto ir»nnectjou .with this effort, we 
i.Sfca%Sio^crg.ngtta, sud 

Srij^'havf felt .h| -ii= XuHkM 

d^’??rine^ B? force of ciSumstanc^^ they 

eociahstjc to steer n middle course, 

h.aye been cither as enlightened capita- 

which to which society continues 

Usm or mo<^^ basis, with the accep- 

to be ®^’*ri„ht to^priSte property and its natural 

tance of the right l^te steps arc . taken to 

cvfls of such a system are pimmized by 
gee that cviis u experience of other 

^ a vdiaWe Slide to us at this critical 
countries is a ao b ^Tmtever our indmdnal 
^".^‘wion we can no? get away from the fact that 
FhTfitore wiU have to b5 built on the pr^ent. In 
tbe tmurc wi ,,rr>blcm will have to lie faced 
lively to procrest with a silent, nnd 
n-hether we ^y^^^lltion ij, our economic life 

Kdortins a middle course refeired to .above, or 
nhrthw wo arc likely to pioEress by adoptms a more 

""’TheSwra’ out'oo't oppreilmatc to the middle 
coari mierS to above and dejes not contemplate a 
course n,it non-violence as the basic 

Congn«i5, it was obviously impossible for 
?E?C<?n|S. m 'uS;t of suddea chanR.. ot a violent 


Cohffrossund^"" 

iroTwon thc^nW,’ " rcmcly to trade. aepre-.,... .. ..o, me unevci 

[n course of this article --w^ned* the maws ^j^t^hution that h the pnmarT nnd^ the mo«i 
„arrc;^rS‘^?n.«f^^w«"'«3 o— ff -so oi trade depre.,om.. J,. 
ajmseof time; or they 


Unemployment, and How to Prevent It 
‘TJctrcnchmcnt can net Iw an immediate 
remctly to trade depres^mn Jt i? the uneven 

rtribittion Urn. H m« 
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Jamnndaa M Mothn, in his article Tra^y 

of Unemployment” published m ihe Indian I/tbour 
Journal," proposing the subject matter m the 
nboyo vein, proves to the hiU the bane of 
capitalism : 

If a faclory employing 200,000 men pralnces Ka. 6 
ero™ iorth of Wls «"<( » 'K'!'" K'nS, 
distributeil bchTcen the evotketa 
hoWets Interealeii m the “"“™' 
duceil will iiUimitely find buyers. Init ii t he 

other hind, the share-holders take nway the_^ larger 
slice o! the 5 crores and the smaller portion is mid 
as wa"« to the 200.000 workers, go^s will not be 
e^mSctelv consumed. The ten thousand sharc-holdm 
have^ no need to consume more ff ncS 

ftTid the workers numbering 200,000 nave tne ncai 
to nurdiare hilt cannot afford to do so ornng to 

il.;. i<r Tieccssnrv for their needs and they 

SS;i.'thfsu™brlmS. ,2e 

S“'n di™ropotSte‘‘'dSlribiition fetching siirplns 
which cannot be bv unemployment. 

eoi^.trade depression -until the goods 

This state ot naure m uncompetitive 

dumped in the market Rjain revives. Tt is therefore 
and the cycle of boom and slump in 

ft vicious circle nnn tne intervals. So much 

trade repeats J" countries which arc supposed 

BO that m piropean w ihc 

to be free *Xe W srSts in the Sun which 

slump in 't, n- so Even the educatixl arc 

come once in 7 vears or gyneTstition rather than 

mcUnri to 'S! Kooomio .ystem. Th™ 

recognite *°i'‘^^^5tories either close down or the 
pnees decline, factone hands or intro- 

employer! resort to r« 

duction of shem um ^ Mught in 

years ; trade i^in "tn « „ncmployincnt 

Ptlem «n oev" be -olrd. The perenoml trogcly 

“"'nnhenproccorletooeokoromcly: 

lU, tb Lc .b,t 

question of with ft vicn to rationalire 

tion is not and regulate pnrea 

throuch the climate pnTafe i>ro- 

ncconling to \i,e diai>o«al of the nation 

fiteering nnd ^ P,; V plain langu-apV, «dJ staple 
all means of f ‘i „,\rt spcial services nmdmal. 

indnatrics nntionalizwl m nntionahiation of 

The fight for b- ,iae. Swarai witlwmt 

IndnMrira out a socialiat programme 


|ndn«tnrs ywmu i- a sociau'i 

Ution«li!ot»"„""‘lj'lJ!|herlhm..re!te nl prment 
”''''°‘,7?^f ™emVoym™te„„ooiy cored l.y 

Laughter 

Tho nowro y“Jp’„"t'’Tl.*’idnity "tayJ « 


Tho world will he in misery without laughter, a 
praveyaid, ^rith men in it as ghosts. Laughter » 
the eunmne sign of contentment and Iiajipiness, tne 
ever full rc-ycrvoir of all earthly felicity and ^Ificmg. 

in His mercy created tius world, so tMt Uis 
children might not brood over their troubles, 
live and yet laugh. The choleric man, who pvts 
and fumes nnd wastes his lungs in mM ravings, 
can find peace in its tender caress. The weary 
soul, the aching head and the careworn spint wn 
gain fresh vigour from its bubbling fountain, ine 
crjnng child, whose obstinacy can wear out au 
human patience, can he soothed by its homed dro^ 
Tlie weary oflicks! finds life freshened by its welcome 
soun^ from the lips of a lov(^ one. The m^ a 
the counter, maddcneil by the monotony ot tn 
day. awaits its lunng call at every step. 
indeed is an asset to eternal happiness, lo iiyc 
with it. nay to live in it. should be the aim of 
Yet it must be remembered that with laughter go 
other things ; true laughter really being the outcome 
of a rare combination of happy qualities. 

Of all poetic creations, none have ever been so 
cnde.ared to us ns the immortal Fnlstaff; the lung 
of Clowns”, invoked by that “immortal b.^ ^ 
Avon.” Sbakcsjw.vre. Row_ cnehanling, and how 
lively Ins mt is I How simple and tow. J 
Fallstaff seems to be the embodiment of all humour 
and laughter. FaUtaff is a tjpe for .ah ‘‘"Jf*',.* 
tare specimen of human felicity, nd of nU tw 
complicated Libric of intellectual monstrosities end 
ethical incongruities. With his wonderful pf* .« 
ready and harmless humour, his power of espi^sio" 
ns hWlcss and appeaUng too,, liis manner euriousiy 
winning and ende.anng, he » indeed a most pleasing 
creation of the immortal poet’s irnsginntion. A 
friend like Fabtaff, free from rhilistlnc BCtitimenW 
and bovine stupidity, may prove a friend inde^ l 

But unfortunately enough, Bhaken»are has cMi 
a gloom npon the lively career of F^^taff bv W 
sad aspect he has given to the end of the big 
back-bre.akor." Quite contrary to tho optimistic 
expectations of the reader, Fnlstaff dies of a broken 
beart. indeed a most sad end for such^ a merrj- som. 
II IS inde^ most pamful that a whole career spcdt 
in Wassail-rcvclry, in drinking and botllMmptjnng. 
in lively wit and vociferous kaiiphtor, shouM cna 
in this manner. , . , , T^ • tt«i 

When his dear chum, his Invcsl Pnnee iiai, 
assumed sovereignty, and put on feigned i}Pl'ca^« 

to be ml of hi. (lU iilm-MIoiv mill lii« bo«" 
tompinion, Fal-tair .lioiihl lime IiniEhcl tot mi« 
then ciTCu UP the ghost. Indeed, lie ought to liave 
lauclicd and laiigheil and Inuglieil, till the vapoii 
of life pasvcil out of his Imp' carense I 

Origin of Urdu Literature 

Mr. S. Kluida Bukh«h describes the origin 
of Unlu Literature in Tlir 
Jounial He says thnt wlule Unlu po^ 
otiginuleil in South Iiulm Unlu prose wM 
bom in tho Fort ‘Willlani Collep', Culcutta. 

Hie fiist impulse to literary composition in Urdu 
i9,ri^ »otl/Dclhi.b«tl.y the Muslim fc«ris ®f 
Golkonda and" Biiapur. The J’C'v y-nsen I c^Ui^ 
it is to be neteil nowcicr, is neither the bte 

!:» li.^ Tkoonle nor a rcs-ralcr of their ideas, for tw 

Jioplo ar^BoIkonO. ipoko Teliieli, uiJ *1 J»i»P” 
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KanaresG-both Dravidian 

from the „ ,yas .modelled npon 

very inception this literature ^ from *it . 

Pereian. Indeed, it borrowed 'vho esde iron^t^ 
it borrowed forms and ohixaT^Vr 

diction ; the ^asjdff or laudatory ode > jifasnatt 

love-sonnet ; the Mar^tys^ ; the Htja 

or narrative-poem with coupled rhj i 
or satire ; the Ruba’i or cpi^m. ^ j. q 

Golkonda became a tocus- 

Shah and his successor Abdulah Q - 
TOets of distinction. During the reig ^j«rded as 
ten Nishati comfosrf t™ nnd 

models in DaUii dialect; the 
Phd-ban. The Conrt oi Biwpnt Ms “ 
literary centre too. Ibrahim court 

wrote the i\’aM-ras or ^ Brahman, 

poet of his successor. All Add Sha , fu,ishan'i-hhq, 
poeticaUy kno^vn as Nusrati, ^^tjior of Thes? 

a jlfasnari of rare note, and d‘st'nction. 
were the heralds pioneers. /c,r«ri6S0-l720) 

reserved for Wall of Siraj to fix 

and his contemporary . jmd ^9 homage of 

the poetical standard which recei , f centuries, 
them countrymen '9^ “unSoua to their 

Indeed, competent 9^5 o, ' Urdu poetry m 

verdict that the . developmOTt M Mspre- 

Northern India in the. xyti n influence, 
eminently due to Walis and forged at the 

Urdu Prose was ta^en m hand 
t^Qol of. the rort^Vilham to prepare 

There eminent scholars were Momentous was 
’ vernacular text-books for ^ the vemaculars, 

this step, for it not 05 ytinn' 0? lithography 
but, with the uitrod?A*,^®the reach of the wd'n? 
1837 . brought books wiriun the re bnghtwwd 

public. But the light that that came from 



lielnhahHnntoofNewGntocn 

The people .^^n^holT “ 

culture, no written - y . says 

historicnl ^ 


bUtoriwl nature, oiuj ^ Unm^ 

Isabel Robertson in Arithmetic they 

il“-£nS£;SHS 

the author proceeds . 


Yet pnmitive aahey.are, they have ^ gomy of 

thdr own, and quite a {TOO one , mostly very 

viUaee communism. The laim is ^ 

moStoous, but '’rfa mrden * land. This 

r MOt ry“ 14 s“ 

^^Syidlced^earjme spjing.^ toeatHe 

ed by the owner s cocoanut vHlar-es. but are 

not close together as in _ jile jike this is 

about ten yards ? _ «ea«ons of the year 

never monotonous ; ^ ‘ jn the wet season. 

b,to,g their vn.™E OCcnpto.ons... inanenra nn;i 

Christmas *» ®5 &, "®7ate mended, weak placM 

malaria, and the fistong netsjmc m ....... 

being taken out cat’s cradles, which 

old string 13 ^tocs in a betvildenng 

they il?^f%,.,ttems men the rams arc 

variety of for the new season, and m 

over, garden work hegms 0 £ the streams 

the sea whitebait *rong the monm^^ ^ecks aU the 

for a week or two. ^mii, , hair) 

coastal Papnrns ' ijl ftem up in leaves 

are busy moutoain Papuans then 

„ad, tor J,r barter their goods for 

descend to the heaclm ,j during the yenr, a 

a share ot the hsB. Ai a „„ 

certain amount of fehing for a day. and 

Sometimes all the women go n - feast of fish 
rrith the catch ’J^v.^dar- the'^mcn will go hunting 
for the men. Another > j^ig hospitality. As 

and next to 0 close, towards the end 

the dry swson '® p^ss of the lower hills 

of Septem^r. the long, coarse ^ bandeioots flee 
“ 'tfolfthe’ ilmS' imnd”?he etlge of wtoch 

In terror to spear them. Now, too, 

the vilkagcn trickle in iW ^vlde 

the nver has sunk to a na^n 
stony bdl. so on® -J ^9 tRe shallow river 

builds a. low shme dam • j jj bed.. Below the 
turning it^to the othe® siio owi bed but 

dam the fish arc left the dry monsoon 

arc not left ^inis descends on sea 

die, down a^ “i.'fg’f “Lon wbun the flying fish 
f"'' fiteton- toem to drifting twigs imd 

lays her egjs ‘j takinc branches 

fea-weed. ‘^a 

10 support them, sinm o« ^ 

(celaruru). So ralra » from the shore, 

hesitate to venture ® 9^ P ^,,1 gtoro of pclanim for 
and they come hf^ is lighted before the 

the c«ni^ "‘^^■♦>,P,lark mvstcry of the night-huldcn 
doonvay fillS 5h daintily prepared 

trees, the cooking j»t w uiieu v ^thcr round 

foo.1, and nhde it eSning and the near 

enjoying Swl. Then is the time to 

approach of the evening mc^ fnends 

dc=cend to the the common stock 

ronnd thar fire, add ones .. j stories, or, 

jrS!£\45Sst,;rrmf coral .and,. 



Mahatma Gandhi’s Visit to the TTnited States 
JIahatma Gandhi, it U finally settled of 
course, is not going to America. But it is interest- 
ing to learn what the effect of hia visit would 
have been had he nctu^y gone there. The yew 
Republic has nn interesting editorial note on this 
subject; 


Sfahatma Gandhi has announced that he w 
willing to visit tlie United States, at the conchiston 
of the London Round-Table conferences on Indian 
independence. Pressing invitations have come to 
him from prominent Americana auch as Adolph 6 . 
Ochs, John Dewey. Jane Addams and many others. 
He hesitates to come here, howc%-cr, on account of 
warninca that ho may be turned Into a laughing 
stock, Ihe Reverend John Haj n« Holmes, a 
trusted friend of ilr. Gandhi, has assured him 
that he would bo exploited, ridiculed and mism- 
terpreted. Like Eiastein, the loader of India will, 
it w claimed, find hU privacy violated by the mobs 
of blockheads nho will gather to ppc and laugh 
at him. And Mr. Gandhi states that though he 
feels great affeefion for the Amencati iwople, 
he will not come “unless they are willing to listen 
to my message nvther than n^aid nio as a canosity.” 
To this’'one can only austier that many thQu«ands 
of Amc^cans who are neither exploiters nor curiosity 
seekers Americans of whom foreigners know too 
little, arc deeply in favour of his visit to this countn. 

To bo sure barbarous eceucs will follow his 
' fiTrival in New York. He will be given an oflicuil 
Xrnif hr Jimmie ^Walker.- nebcm,* will 
l>e shower^ upon him from the sk}’-«cnipcrs 
^ lower Broadaay ; a ^ment of camcm men 
will hound his steps ; reporters for the tabloid prws 
will besiege him for his opinions on crewhing 
Ser the^n, from the phalbc turret of the Cmpirc 
c?<r.A Ruikling to the fox-Ininting hats of our 
In short, ail the idiotic, profane and 

S be tlS .,1 upon W"'-, But slmuld 3 k Gandbi 
vJlfv fmm visiting US because of inevitable vexa- 
sernce of an idea, wluch has broktm 
Slsh roV in the Onent, ho ha. feerf much 
SSet&tton riaienie: hmsfr «nc! 

S?5ic-s »S death.- For all IhoiishtM Xiamoane, 

• 111,! {3 the man who hjis summtmcd ap 

in the Orient, elronp-t than rjl 
prodigious {01.CCS which tniisf deeply afleef the 
Sm’ronSe'td hnmanits;. raolns the nation irhich 
the Western industnaliom that he opposes, 
of in«u^nt India might help immensely 
!h S?n7t« yi” Searith n-eari to hr, onn county. 

vFim of fuch human, exchanges may 6 c 
■pbe >aiuo o Gandhi himself might suiTct 
Unif^ Stati^, but his visit would do 
Americans cnomious good. 


Marim Gor^ on Primary Education in Bnssia 
The third or the _ ileci«ive year of the Five- 
Year Plim in Russia is marked by a series of 
flcliieremeiits in different spheres of national 
activity. One of the most important of these is 
what has been termed in the pictures<iue 
•phrnscology employwl by the Soviet worker?, 
liqaUhtioa of illitemcj’. The Soriet C^ri!ff/nr 
Bulklin publishes the summary of nn article 
published by Miisim Gorky on the anniversaiy of 
tlio introduction of universal education in Russia: 

On the anniversary of the introduction of universal 
clemcntarr edneation in the Soviet Union. Maria 
Gorky publishctl nn article on universal coucalion. 
Widening the limits of pocial Analysis Gorky gives 
practically nn estimate of the fate of culture and of 
the situation of intellectuaU in capitalist countries, 
tumuig after tbit to the problems of cultural revoln- 
tion m the USSR. Gorty shows on fact that the. 
actual situation of c.apitalism induces it to fear nn 
accumulation of intcUectnal power not only among 
the worker^, but among the intcUigentria as tveU. 
Tliis IS the fear of nn ovcr-productlon of liuellectuale. • 

Capitalism is a/niid that intellectual power,.«hIci 
it is no more in a position to nbsorb ana exploit for 
1(8 own interrsts. niaj toko sides with its enemy, tie 
working class, and will then sene the great goal of 
the latter ns conscientiously, ns it has senw the 
constniclion of the capitalist State's iron cage. 

Capitalism no more necils the intellectual crc.stor, 
the inventor, unless he invents new moilcis of guns’ 
and machino-pin«, new wnr-gascs and all other 
commodities or the future war ng.iinst the proletariat, 
because every new blood-bath, whatever capitalist 
country iriJl sf.srt it, irill incritably result in a ms-ss 
destruction of proletarians. 

And the future war of the capitalist against fh^ 
Soviet Union in particular will be nothing else but 
im attempt to strengthen, even though for a short 
period, tndr power over the workers. 

Qipitalism needs the intellectual only in the 
quality of nn obedient scrvaut, executing without 
murmur the onlers of the ruling class, which giym 
him a more or lees eatisfaefory living. A proletarian 
intellectual is dangerous for eapitidism, and this 
danger is the grrater, the more talented he js. 

After iliia M. Gorky turns to the question of 
cultiiml conslructiic work in the USSR in connection 
with the anniversary of the imroducUon of iiniver«u 
elementary wiucatioii. 

The working class and peasantry of the USSR 
stand in extreme ncctl of intellectual powrr. They 
need an immense amount of this power for the 
execution of their great historic task. A year tfPi 
just at the moment when the German press wM 
trying (0 persuade German youths not to yearn for 
univetBity education, the XMth Congress ot the All- 
Union Communist Party and its Central Committee 
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The most imfortmit tiurstion 

however i^odot oistmt, on 

industries m Ipdu. Iho GoTCta- 

legislntion lies the 1 (’enttal Govern- 

ments, Bnhject to the approval ofthcl. cm 

merit. When the indenture oti 

letdsl.ation made specific provH'io ^ulenoo to the 

of the recruits 

place of work, am! also for of the 

the plantations themselves ^ ^ jtteatly 

mdenture system, admuu-tration In mostly 

simplified. The enforcement of the 

to the ex-oflicio , ‘loncr- civil servants 

commissioners, ' ' ^|,„,4^tu-vn i- nilhin the 

and other acents. ’}''nfcTiimci\t and unpcction 

competence of the Central of the Cluef 

is carried on^.«'t<ler lodia. nhieh, for 

Inspector of :>Iines einmls. The ^taff 

convenience, n dcvulcd i inspectors -''‘d 

consists of a Chic ^^ 1 , 10 " ot fneto^ 

four junior inspwtors. The of legislation 

legislation is different frorn hot ^ jhe legis- 

mentioncd above. ‘* 1 !!. rcnti d (Government, its 

lation is the concern of the Cent Governments, 

administration is let to pn 

S&fffinf Sm“'. »»»' " 

"“Sc idee oi the 

bo had ftom the „ith lh«r 

ganlens is eo^ernefl. it mwst.oe ]015, 


the iievf method of diagiioMiig caiiccf o™!”' 

llrSmlien a Dutch sclentW. A , contributor ot 

*■= itvctigutioua ot Dr. 

BentUen : 


mentionou iu*>' 

garicn, i. coucernen.u jg^n.lSIOo amt lOlb, 

;s r\ir^s 

year heenuso of S 

vears. According _„-aons or moic. in. ty-J 

tw cardena. employing on. consisting.®! 

ffe^^crru'?.';Sl?o^A%.he^,P[^^^^ 

SrdSf™ left nnmsiiected dunng the or 59 

?erSu”S:a.SS' Wot then 

i„%e“cd more than once Out 

ir?f0??ae»10\j 

of the law, a ^ increased to 419 in 


lCr>8 in .the f 


a„e to the strict 

ot convictions is mo-Uy 
of the law. 


The Cancer Discovery ^ n-uu.«. »- 

• in the field ot n'f’t™; E hi. fomld that 
Foie di.covcnr. m ti e than 

arou-ed more piihlie mtere 


Ttr tlendieii has discovcral a method of diagnosing 

to spectro-photometric '■ Jiofted from 

SS^r'S**" howevS: 'eani.S“‘ deVclo,, miles^ a 
?srt .hS«rmLrfs ?he &'.%fo.e specific 

ahnorm.ilUy, not of the t the instance 

^mniittec of the lum thirty -eight tubes 

behalf. Dr. Pmey took vv th imn 

?■£ pS- 

pe.r W'lp. Jo JO. “ir “p adS'”K 

diagnosis of cancer removal of the prostate 

SVXon ^disW of Dr Wien. 

Here, as cUewhere Dr. Bendieii’s 

a cunous jiscS^ry of the form of c.mcer 

test IS directed . i® ,,ot nick out the other 
known as carcinoma, sarcoma ^Thcre would seem 

S M'^'lt‘".rSirrf;^ti'.he tradilionof 
cancer research. Dr 15endicn’‘» work arc 

^ Naturally ror if it is c^tabhriicd that 

about to be ..^ocal evpre-sion of a general 

cancer vull have been arrivcl 

state a new view of the ° obtainwl. Dr. 

at and a . Vudi a hojK, ai.<l looks 

Bendien him'clf chcri therapeutic iiKthoil 

forwanl to the l*®p^:’®'\K"rma serum to liccomc 
caiublc of .cau-uig the cutting .ofl t ic 

normal again ami ■ , ,>Lrh.ips alioli^hing the 

neccs-.iry supplier or rather mrn 

e.-ciituil mLv wnrk suggest tb.at the to-t 

S"i®t" -VT'^n a fonclu”bns";m it 

""■s s?r|^fr r i ^ 


1® i'-, %^-o<ffirg a ^olid immunity, (lie 
natural J«wcr«nj tU m which cancers m nnc-e 
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jouriiiil ot infc>niiati'>n. In tli<- foriinr we fiiKl 
ilfKtniial iiriidi-^, jMilnkal Klutlif*. {umjikw* rc-jKirt-* of 
lurliiiiKiitiiry clc!ut<>«. nnd iiii'Ci il.iii>e«. iioiir 

of Ok'c lliini;'* raminn. Wlint j^mkI oro il<Ktriiiul 
iirlifliN wlidi linn- an- no •lo'-trliics unv more-? 
\Vlmt hixkI arc tointiliii- ruHin* «>f iMrli.inHHUr) 
iMmIin \\Ii(‘n only iIk- n“-iul" an' im]>nriaiit niuf 
wlitii only inimltk-rw on thr- art* 

inlm-'lc*! M’fiit cricni ore uliifk nolfnjy 

rcaiU ? 

Jlort- wi- toinh on ihc (-splnMUon of jIm- 
menoii. Mtxlcrn ni‘tt-‘iiiwr-< aro ni.uU- for im-oiJo wJm 
do not ri-:id. The po-ciilleil re.nh rs are in thfir 
I'rc-Hi-m state of dthilily lij lirmi' iiri>\5df<l uitli mws 
‘.liaV tli'\\ <an i.hU\ (rr.»'-t« at nine, with (Tiin<->. i^o-sip 
and de'iTiiitioiH of sportin;; «-\cnt»- Anjtliiiij; ih.-it 
has to do with real infortintiou. onylhink thui h of 
((njxirf.uice to Ihe lift- of the fOtinfr< r< rliKih ««n* 
w>r{il, either liy the !n)\( rniTKiit or h\ the indii-tri.d 
/rronjr* that h.ijnl out jmlilinty. .“'iieh »n- onr fm 
newsin|iers n-ad hy a puhln tint w free— fm- tc» 
Ian or not to Inn. 

‘Are n't f.iee to fare here with a |K\ch()loi:H.d 
law that ndtilit he fornudate<l ih follow* A- M¥>n 
n« materml itrti;»ro-w of nu\ kind fiioiir-* tin iKpin^ion 
of thoufsht, the power* that be nuM :i--Mire (In-in-uhtM 
of ft-t lOiitml. .M. fl.ileiy WKS two wore ex.un|.l«-s 
in support of this Ihisi*, the<mema and the r.wlio 
Jiff KM-* that the film immifamircr* ilnitwUe^ w,r» 
the on'e- who dctnnndeil ecii'-or-hip tor iheir new 
industry. Thw had n <onfii*ed ]neinoiniion of the 
(iatitfcr'nf «iircidinK ideas ihioit^di imlnn« ..n<l Ik- 
licMsl lh.it they eoidd work mon |K.«<«fnlh if ihe 
5ti(c would Kt Its “imI of ni'j'nn.il «n rlnir poslmf 
As for rnilio, if it were not elo«eJ> *ii)>tni'-iil how 
easily nnd ttinekli if roiild boeowe the wncoii-rioii' 
in'lrnmenl of u thoit*.in<l ilitlercnt kind-* of propa- 

^^"Thu« by a nnlieions element in hn own luiun 
ninii loses on the one hainl the frceilom tint he 
LMins oil the other, liy creutioir new oicfhiKl of 
eommitinc'itiiif; with In-- fcllfms he lidicics that he 
h-is won his ifidepeiidenee Ihif a* soon these 
eon.uicsts are made the) are eomi>romi>«l There !•» 
only one kind of free thought the kind that is 
c'TiirL'S'Vw' ae .e avAlw -for Abe sole Iwncfii of a small 
irroiin Depend on the wirclc-^s waies or the rotary 
i>rcs-es of a bis newspipcr .iiid joiir idc.is 
slashed an<l diluted One mu>t aidmnt to nian> 
Ti-ltriitioiis III _on!er_to the 
ni.a<''C« I ilon't 


Hill be 

o many 

r»;rht to rcaeli the 
elaim That tin- i> alwats a mis- 


fortune, hilt lit IIS ndmit it us a fact thm nu> 
remove hoiiie of our Illii-ioii' almiit tlic jiroi-ri-s we 
ore in.ikiii-; 


Buie English 

77ie IJiitKj -lye «|iioles llie following i-xtraits 
from tin* Jifiivi'JirntPr fiii'inlhn on ll-i-Ie Eiigli-h. : 

III a d.l^ when any two js-oplc of tin* two 
thoicind mUlhtt inhabit, mis of ihr curtli •">» gi-l m 
Icnith HUh 4-n)i othtr in lo-s than :t wxond, argues 
SI Itrilish wniililic writer in tlie Miiti(Jic>ilcr fjiinrihnii, 
anineuh-it ►jav ionslv, thin- is “iiriij it iiml 

for a ivnnmoii Hiignage. 'Ihe ii.irtuidar tongue that 
he bilks for the job is not a hinlliHic ortnle. but 
Mr. f. K. Ogden's 'iU-u- Kiigli-h'— on the thcor>' 
ihiit Mine •“ime l>eopIe iilrcudy Ijsie at 

le.iM ,1 b<iMing acquaintance with the Ihigh'h 
Ijiigii.ige. J.'«gli»h has a frenieiHjons bend i^lart our 
other luing l.ingn.igcs iiiul over iirtideia! l.tngn.iges 
as Will lie "oe** on to say 

.Mr Ogd^i li.is made the dUeoverj that bad 
wor<U arc inoiigh for normal ptirixises if in- pyrtem 
of rul*-s jiwl word onler is u»tsl. I'nr csatiipJ'’* 
Leonhard I'rank's miii3j't.dked«cf htory, ‘CnH und 
trim, was pcit into ih<s(c Jhiglish with a httlcoirr 
-• cell huinlreil of thcf-c words. It is ?ijrpn»ui{; to p« 
how litiji ha- liccii th.'ingts], and how natural it 
Msm- to the rc-adcr. Tor -iwial helcN a ^renter 
mnnlicr of «or*1s is neoleil, but this increaso take^ 
pliKs- <>iil\ uiiioiig ihe names. An cxiluiigc of idciut 
would Ik |>o— iblt for nn international groii]t Qn nil}' 
•siciice with an addition of nloiit fifty names to fbe- 
lk*si< I/ist of word-. 

J>> iiirinng Ins alirnlion to the bchatioiir of the 
ihnigs that wonU tire ti-ed to giio nn aceonnt of, and 
niking littk imefffst ui the forms of IniifniaKe ns ?iicb, 
Mr ttgilcii makes one rec what a mimber of complcc 
,md dcluntc quc-fioiis mne Iw talkctl of by putting 
simple worIs together, 'fhe e/ll-ct is hOnictimes « l/it 
loiig-Hindcd atul not \cry plcii'-ing to the cur, but the 
re.ider has no tronWe out tJie sense. In Mr. O^jilcn’e 
mwi, Jeremy IJeiithain’s ptrange wti> of writing wa* 
cauM-d hy his use of a port of Basic English anq not 
by the fact that lie wa- a h.id \v.ritct.’ 

For the details of the s\«tcm the reader mii*t 
turn to Air. (glen's hooks on the subject, hwt f.o72!ff 
nica of the gemral cfleet may be obttimcd frofn the 
alwic quotation, which i® ir-eif written in C.i‘ie 
English 






ir. 



;in(taini ins^v 



-rlioliir-liip I'C.'I'- ' , 1,,- 

i'.'lc* tn.m t'ni' > ' 


Mr.-. Xa'1''i:\si ■‘'M-.i-'i:. «li". 

woiiu'h I 
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Mi-« All'co Jlajid n.A 



i' 



Mi-'- .1/1-1./:. M.u/J/ //. ». /)»“ 

r of Jlr. A. wlio n<o\ 

Uvt-H in Alvynh. Unrniii.-; Slip liclonj:- to 
CliULnsoinr mill h one of tin- vory few 
Mu-'liiii pirl« of wlio Iiwvi’ rwfiveil u 

MkhiI iYliiraf/on. Sl/o Ii/f- iM-'-til htr ii.\. 
t-xaiiiiiiiilion from tin* Calnilfa Uni\fr-it} 
willi I'lcononiie- mid Mallienuitlc-. 



NOTES 

Mr. Gandhi and Europe 

Kahatma GandH ia Easl “4 A, it t™uld be of 7“ Su ‘h? 

ii|Ss,Cs3|S 

of orisiiial 0.1(1 combination »'!> vlvair Committe of the ,9”"K; 

nalare and banal ^ in. But ^wSa Aould . return to India d.rert 

of Circum.taucc uoiihl oftn. \u®“Towevcr 

Sin S S' fe.d‘“b^”abS ff^ 

ove?ll.e lor^ or lc« sccml Si„e nt, visitiuu ^.trer hud and 

Tlirou"hout all th o ‘ij \r> _ 

GukUu luis held h'Sh the ii a. support -p T C 

tt’'oT' S pen. and a— latinj jof gSrajen t tTtlatiur«"la^i- 

_«=&.SrEcn’ S -'j nomenhnfl^l""?! Ti.Tittr .,1 toam would do 


•V District JIuslim JSauonaiist 
siam M.A-, L-LB.. Pleader, 

Scmment at tot 'VSiulh Sufyimi, ^SamjimC n.u.; 

ourselvee ^‘U 'p iiilics of aucce<l.nK dnyu^j^ Yesin. n.!., Hgli'Vip-'- Jil™ B.a., Sifiulln, 

°' matoiier, to i^J’PerTed to Slur B'*“"'g'f,„,“jl"“''';ind JwiSbudto 

SiSu.;toj.e^p^„‘S togs 

£‘'Sor.^fp>'»S!r S“i"adjmt^^ "•i'^anl Mu.to Brto to ' 

«ur.is'T-^°?o.’aed,; 
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why it has failed. I^eedom, liberty and in- 
dependence are the birth-rights of the creation 
of God. But we never knew that our so-caUed 
representatives tvotild forget them. Th.at is our 
great misfortune. They were callous to the 
interests of the country, why, to the inlacsts of 
the community. If they without prejudice, made 
a united stand with others the result woiiiu hare 
been , otherwise. Great Britain would hare 
sw^lowed the bitter pill and left «a free (o 
manage our own business. 3he coudUt would 
have been grateful to her and to her chOdreo at 
London. But our estimate has failed. Personal 
interests, chronic whims and sense of sclf- 
nggrandizement have led our so-called leaders to 
the external pit of shirlshness. If the 31nslim 
world should be proud of its achievements both 
in the past and in the . present, uc Indian 
^Iu«salmans certainly hiU f.at from that category. 
We have lost our self-Tespect and it is a pity that 
we don't even want to regain it^ 

The present world is a world of competition. 
It is the time for the survival of the fittest. The 
Jlnssalmans were never the mediocre ; they ruled 
and were never nxled. Why should we then 
cry for safe-guards clamour for protection and 
lament for reservation. If we cannot thrive m 
Die competition it is better wc die out. 

Wc know our alleged Icadcrs—you know them 
perfectly well. Can you claim them as yonr 
well-vMshcra ? Their iook-out is narrow and 
limited to »hc interests of thoir own family. Yon 
osnnot— the pomrauuity mu»t not own these 
traitors. Its ideal, its ambition, its crarylliing 
now rests with jou. You arc to be the pioneers 
and you are to fulfil the great fni«wn of Islam. 
It is you who c.in strive to rogsin its lo«t gioncs. 
We appc-sl to you. young brethren, to form that 
divine brotherhood, with new real and mtrage. 
and make vouT sister community believe that von 
c.in stand caml by 


^ “Blunder" by Muslima 
In a deb.ite mooting, hold la«t monlli in the 
Saliiiiullali Jlii-lim , iw; IW 

of tho Dacc.l Univer.ity awptod tlir IJJOlioi. 
tint ,Hil«Iinis hail commitml a crent bliinilor 

1,1 'kwDini: lhom‘tl'1'* aloof from llio Conpiaw 
movoaiort. The Fame tlehato .ra. M'' 'W' 

Z .mac of 11,0 liinwiaric- of Hcncnl 

1' ,0 cl ancnl to vi-!l Dacca, spoke for ami npai,. 
It,,, a olioa. The .Ich.ilo ha;l to !«• afl,oi;rac,l 
.1 . 1,^.1 ..Uhrtuph le-s ruthu«i!i.*m prcvailoil in 

Ic”’ “ r hSiaS. 11.C motioa ' s,.-».cl na 
oliral'clmlai; laajotily of voir, a, a- f...™r. 


Repression Anticipated 

Mr Gaiallii am' aiany yllicr. anliciratc Ihnl 

IPoi- '.roakl 1.C 

fatan- ail.) lhaUt I‘ 

U„; Sy naaSaf of mca an,l -omc arc 
•ndv to moot it 


Signs of the coming repression me evident In 
Bengal and from the nmuigements announced 
for Ben^l or nimouroil to be intcndfsl for 
this province. The appointment of Jfr. Anderson, 
with Iri-h experience, to the govcmoi^hip of 
Bengal is believed to be an omen. The old 
jail nt Dum Dum has been repaired. During 
the civil tll-obcdience iiioveinent the inentoJ 

ho<^pital at Berhampur in Bengal was converted 
into a jail It i.s agniti lieiiig repaij'ed. Tiie Delhi 
corttspon<!ent of T//e Pioneer Ims writfen that 
the Bengal Government is cspcctod sliortly to 
take quick and dmetic action to stamp out 
anarchism, and that action may include 
extcriiment of Ru«pect 3 to Aden, for exnmpla 
Whatever the intention of the higher authorities 
may be, the actual work would be entru«te<l to 
officers of lower rank, and considerable mimber« 
of petHins who never liad in thought and action 
anything to do with terrorism would be 
victimizwl ; that i-* to say, it is apprehendcvl 
that in onler to suppress annrclu«m and terrorism 
there would Iv* >-0)00 amount of offieinl anarchy 
and terrorism. 

Lif>crty give« publicity to the report that nnothei 
Orvlinanoe for Bengal will soon be nromulg.ded. 
It IS said that the new Ordinance will he brought 
into licing in the course of a week ami that it »® 
baseil on the model of the Irish Coercion Act. 
It will provifle for .a milit'iry (nhuital and sum- 
mnrj' trial of errt.'iin political ofiendtr^, ‘The 
Now Onlinanoe. it i* ^.lid, will not npplv to 
MoRlom*" 

The cxiMing Bengal Onlinanoe has alroady 
lo<l to the nrre't and detention of veiy many 
i>cr-on«, mo'tl.v connecttHl with the Congress, 
ilou^o searcho' and nrre-fs are (he onler of the 
«I.tv. In D.wca in the hou«c seaiflies in eomiee- 
linn with the nttaek o» Mr. Durno, it h.as Iieen 
allegoil llmt non-official KiiropeuiiR took part with 
the jwliec in nRRanlting the iiunafes of the hou^oR 
rnideil nn«l vlaninging their property. Mr. Villicr®, 
prerident of the Knropoan Association and other 
non-official Duropc.'in*, have boon fulminating. 
Mr. VilUer* lia« iton«trd of having receivc<i 
thrcateiunc letters and of lieiiig unmoreil by them. 
That i« not u unique or peculiarly rnropoan 
nehii*vemcnt. The iiutbor»hip of thc-e al)ege<l 
Ihreateuiag letter® will never he a-ci“rt.iine<l. vVe 
ni-h it could— nt li-a-f if® nicinl and official or 
noii-ofllcial rharacfer. 

Tlie pu«i«bmpnt of person® proveil guilty in 
open court ftccordiog to flic onlinnry ju'(»rt'-«es of 
law, i® not obji'ctcd to. It i® nccp®«nry. But 
even such prowlim' vvouM not bo enough for tlie 
nirc of iwliliral discontent, di-temner and iiim'®f. 
llcmeilinl mc.i'ure® calnilifiil to tully n-move the 
cniisc® of »h’«confent wouM id®o require to l>e 
ndoptM. 

when rrpn‘®»Je)j mean® ibe punishment of 
large munbers of men on suspicion, without any 
trial. Or anv niven trial aeeonUng to the onlinary 

I irocc®«c® of law, such nrfvccMluiv ha® never bp< h 
mown to succeed. But, ncvcrlhck-®, men in 
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power do not learn liy old cxjKsrieiico of thom- 
‘sclvcs or of others. The reiv-on is, when politictil 
discontent arises afresh, the new nialoontents nre 
presumed or assnniod to bo more criishable than 
any former n)alcontont>, or any nmlconleiiLs in 
other countries. To ho more particular, it i*, 
presume! that, thoiiylj coercion niid repression 
failed in Ireian<l and though these incthoib 
produco<| a revolution in Russia, they wouhl 
.suerced in India and particularly in Bengal, as 
Inilians are not Irishmen or Russians, and 
Bengalis arc nion‘ timid anil cowartlly Ihiiii any 
other (‘ect'ion of Indians. But hi'ior)* always 
keeps an inexhiiustihlc supply of surprises iu 
store for strong rulers, and the W“eovcry and 
resilience of buoyant human nature under repn*^* 
sion arc not confined to any particular continent, 
country, province, nice or periml of history. 

That so iiianj' persons may haw to .sutll-r 
c.muot be anything out im unhappy anticipation. 
But if wc mii't suficr, it is lie^t that the worst 
may come to p.iss curly, -o tliat the cotmtrj' ni.iy 
sec tho dawn of happier «l.iV' «> early as /wssjblc. 
That such days will dawn U a cv’rtaiuiy. 


B. T. C. Plenary Session Opens 

I^iulon, Nov. 28. 

The plcnarj' pcssioii of tiw Indian Round 'ihide 
ronfonaicc ojtcmxl ni 10-30 a.m, the Rremicr 
I’fJsKliiig. There was full atlendancc. 

Aftor H «.ja formall.v opcneil )>or.l Sawki-y 
sabmuted the reports of the Ftslend titniolnre 
t«uh-C'o'amitloc ilcaling with Icsridative fwwcrs nii<l 
reserved Mihjects ivnd ino\cd ihcir ndpplion. 

Tlic Premier aubmiltcd the Minorities ComimticcV 
rcfioft simnUanroHsiy informing the Conference 
that hts offer to gito the decision and the condi- 
tions attached to it had not been accepfod. A 
general debate w.is then begun by tbc Il.a)a of 

The delegates from Burma who had attcadctl 
the la^t session of the Conference were also present. 
—Reuter. 

Ai the Bengali delegate-, have not been much 
in evidence at the Conference. Mr. Narcntlninnth 
I>aw Tierhnps the least of all. It has to be noted 
that at this sitting Sir Law declared that the 
problem of anarchUni in Bengal was largely 
economic, which is true, and said that unless a 
i\-*«non®ible Oovcrnincnt wav establish^ with 
ndeqinte finances [we hopc, for 
El, J/. i?.], the prohlem would not bo aftack«l 
at the root Tint also is true 


Burma R. T, C. Opens 

Jjondon, No\. 27. 
Aft'-r n'^Tformw" the formal inauguration 
ceremW ^of the B"urma_ P^und Table 
tbe Prince of W«lM retired from theCrnifcrenoi 
acknowle Ising ,alata'wM of tlio, ajscmbM deteote, 
as he left, amt the Prime 

Chit Hlaing movcl oad Thame-aMy, Pu 
the election lajril Peel to the Chair, vrhioh -as 
carried. 


The rremi''r wclcoining the delegates said th.U 
he desired to Uke the opportunity of wnshlng thi 
Conference stieces®. He hoped that when they 
returneil to Burma they would be fully satisfieli 
thit Ifis Jfnjc^ty's Go\cmmont meant to deal 
f-iirfy aiul| help llic Burmese poojdc to advance tlie 
liotitical prestige of their country. 

V. Ki thit the Goveenment'e declarations 
lud been iiitcrprctctl in Iliirma to mean only one 
thing, immely, the (st.ibli-ihinent of full rcsi>on«ible 
self-government in Burni.a. 

'niarmtvaddv U. Pit honed th.tt ns a result of their 
dclihcnitions Biirin.x would receive Home Rule, as 
enjoyed by Ireland and the Dominions nud said 
that no U'sser form of self-government uoold satisfy 
ihdr nspif,ition«. 

TIk* scpanition of Burniii from Imlia ha® been 
deeidttl uponbiot only without tlie support of the 
opinion of file va«t majority of the people of 
Biirmii hut ngain«t their wishc-. This has been 
iloiie by setting up n few proteges of the official and 
fioiiHifficiiil Briti-hers in Burma a® the real 
r«‘prf®cntati\vs of the people imd by gagging 
Bunuc-c public opinion by declaring tbe really 
(vpaM'utative Burmese public bodica as imlnwful 
associations. Tbo motive bcbintl the noliw of 
-eparatiou is the more unbamperecl luturc 
Kuropenn exploitation of Burma, the preservation 
of the practical British tnonopoly of iho ocean 
traffic between India and Burma, and the making 
of that country n miJihiry oijtpoit of the British 
Empiro in tlic Bast. 

I/-t u«, however, see whether the separatist 
Burmese delegates can rohirii to their countiy 
with Dominion Statu* or responsible government 
in tiicir jiockct*! Erem what has happened 
to Imliii, intelligent Biinnans cun form their 
own anticipations. 


Mr. Lloyd George to Gaadhiji 
A Fiee Pre-'s special mesaago runs as follows: 

London, Nov. 24. 

According to informed circles it is signiBciint that 
Mr. Uoyd George telegraphed to Gandhiji that Mr. 
MacDonald’s excuse of the obstruction by the 
Conservntive jnnjority jg unsound, since tbe Premier 
is certain to be able to face in the House of 
CommOTs any proposals with only 150 Torira sup- 
porting which sir. MacDonald can surely command. 

Mr. Lloyd George further advised Mahatmaji not 
to expect the Conference to produce lany result®, 
and to return to India to revive the stru^lc as 
the only way to teach Government a lesson. 

But would India have got freedom if Mr. 
Lloyd George’s party had been in potver with 
htiR5elf as premier? Who prescribed the Civil 
Service “steel frame” for India for an indefinite 
period ? It is funny that men should cherish 
the bad habit of blaming the other fellow. 


Detention of Postal Packets 
Tiic Cakntta Gazette notifies; 

In exercise of the power conferred by Section 20 
of tbe Imhan Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 
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(Act XXni of 10)1), tlip Governor in CorniHl hiu 
fltitliorizol thp District SInt'istrntc in ciuh district 
in the Presidency of Bengal nnd Iho Chic f 
Presidency Maidstmtc in the tonn of Cntcntln, to 
delnin any pacit^ hrouplit, irhollier by land, aea 
or air, into lirithh India, iiliich he Ri»])cctH to 
contain any newspaperH, Imoka or other documents 
of tiio nature cicscribwl in B<x:lioci 4, mib-rcction 
(D of the said Act. 

In exercise of the further power conftirod by 
the same ecction of the said Act, the Governor in 
Council is pleaset! to npicoint the 8a|»rintendriit 
or Additional 8u[)erinlcndent of Poliec in each 
di-'tn’ct, (he Deputy Conifnis'ioner of Police, 
Spec-i.d llranch. In the town of Calcutta nnd the 
Deputy Commissioner in the CJiittagong llill 
Tracts ns the ofliecrB to whom cojiica of newspapers, 
books or other document-s found in any such 
package shall be fonvarded. 

The officers authorized to detain packets 
cinnot examine all postal articles — they have no 
time to do so. Some underlings will do so. 
Neither the officers nor their underlings nrc 
infallible. Can Government guarantee that 
perfectly innocuous literary matter and picture^ 
tmd cheques nnd postal orders etc., will not be 
withhold from addressees? 


General Smuts’ Advice 

“London, Nov. 20. 
‘■Tlic Indian position at piceent was by far the 
most imTwrtnnt and perhaps the most dangeroua 
probclm hieing the country, declared General omuls 
before leaving for South Africa to-day. Great 
Britain must make up their mind to go pretty fat in 
satisfying IndLi. and the sooner the belter, os the 
jirescnt favourable situation for settlement might not 

*^*“iiTwa8 convinced that 5Ir. Gandhi was sincerely 
anxious to come (o a fair eetticmcnt, and hJs power, 
while it lasteii, would be nn" enormous aB«ct to 
Britain in her ciTortB to arrive .it a settlement. 
Mr CflJjdhi spoke for a large part of India and 
could deliver the goods as no other Indian 
leader 'could. Every eJTort , should be niade to 
nrcTcnt further misunderstanding and reenidcecencc 
of disorder in India, with all the misery to which 

was no remedy, and neither the modern 
snirit nor the British temper would permit 
application of a real policy of repression. 

But the people, particularly of Rngnl, hove 
been already sufterii.g from a policy of repremon. 

“The Conference, if it was unable to come to ibc 
ronclusion of its labours now,, should admum at 
n Btftce nnd in such a spmt of mutnal under- 
SdfnK ™.k corfd dmet 

iSSmtely V i-esumed nnd pressed to a 

the communal question nor rc^vations 
anoesred to him to form an insuperable to to (he 
rariv"rant ot an Indian Constitution, to pctW 
Xn niore important at prwent was the spint rf 
mutUl trust imd understanding and avoidimw of 
which might create suspicion between 
SSJto md India md Bnl»h Imdm. Ue 


was conv'iiuol that both hides honctliy nnuiit to 
rome to a settlement and that was a prietJess a.««et 
in dealing with an extrcmtly di/JicHlt sitiution. lie 
WM Mire that the British jieoplc would regard with 
goal nIJl cicry c/Tort to accelerate a settlcmtnt 
nnd kcq> India a contentai member of the 
Commonw ealth." 

Wo ^ flo not know ivJmt kind of Kttlcmciit 
tlip^ IWtBh people wniit to nccelorate. Rome of 
tfn-ir iiotaiiles imiit to l)!ini«h Mr. Gandlii and 
Ids ro-woiker» to some island in fhc Jntlliin 
Ocean. Many IlrjtMi organs demand “firm rule” 
in India, The British jicoplo us u whole have 
relumcil to jiowi r a Government winch docs not 
want Jndin to lie free, for it iiants to keep 
the Army, Finance and Foreign Relations under 
its control. 


Governor with Irish Experience for Bengal 

A round toble special service telegram runs 
as follows : 

• LONDON, November 2(3. 

Heated passages occurred in the Federal Stnteture 
Sub-Committee this morning while Ft. Malaiiya 
was urging the , Government to take the course 
which would not leave it open for the critic* of 
(hose who attended the Round Table Conference to 
claim (bat tbclr strictiiro were justified. 

Pt. Slalariya declared, “You have made a recent 
appointment which is nn indication of the policy 
which might possibly be pursued.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare rose and asked what the 
Pandit meant. 

Pt. Malavjya replied.— I am speaking of an 
appenntment which nas been announced. 

Sir Samuel Hoare; In the interests of a public 
servant, I must ask Pt. Malaviya to be precise. 

Pt Malavjya replied that be woafd be very 
precise. It was said that a particular gentleman 
whose name bad been announced had been in 
Ireland in connection with the administration of 
the Black aud Tans. 

Sir Samuel Hoare said that Pt Malaviya was 
making a very unfair c&argq ntonsf one of the 
moat respected public servants in Britain. 

Pt Malariyn denied th.it he had brought the 
charge. 

Sir Samuel Hoare rejoined— You have merely 
made insinuation, which is worse. 

Pt. M.ilaviya luhrmed that he was saying nothing 

S 'nst tbe gentleman, but only suggested tjiat u 
was an indication of policy to bo pursued, he 
wished to protest against it. “I do not know the 
gentleman nnd I have nothing to say against Jura. 

I mentioned nbat is mcnlioncd in the public Press 
of your country, nnd I say that if that is goinc 
to be the policy which is going to be purenocl, rt 
will be a bad a.iy for India and a bad d.iy for 
England.” 

On the siune subject Kcuter has sent the 
following message: 

London, Nov, 

In view of the prominence attaching recently to 
Bengal, great interest is taken in the nppoiiKmcnt 
of the new Governor. 

Mr. Ghuznavi expressed the ojifnioii Ihut Jlr. 
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Anderson's career and personality were aui-h as to 
inspire confidence and said that he would reedve 
solid and continuous support for any policy calcu- 
lated to maintain and improve the stauilty of the 
administratfon. 

_Mr. A. K. Fazlul Iluq thousht that there tras 
difficult time* ahead, but hopc<l that he would be 
able to bring peace and tmnijuillity to Donga). 

^ 3Ir. J. M. ScjJ'Uupla considcrwl that the personal- 
ity of the Governor made little tlilTcrcnrc, since the 
problem could ba solved only by rocognilion of 
Indians’ right to rule their own country. 

It is to be nre-iun!e<l that Mr. Ghuzuavi ami 
Mr. Anderson nave been lifelong ebtirri'*. 

The ancients knew of men who made h de-eri 
and c.illed it peace. It U tn lie lioped Jfr. Fazlul 
Huq’s idea of peace is difl'erent. 


"The Times'' on Encouraging Lawlessness 
in Kashmir 

LON'GOX. Nov. 

Nothing could be less helpful to the cause it 
ostensibly defends than the JIoslciu Oon/crcnce 
Working Committee resolutions on Kashmir, say.s 
the “Times” and adds ; The cause of Indian Islam 
has been admirably defended by the able body of 
Hound Table Conference delates but it will euCTcr 
if the second lino of politicians temporarily in 
charge of Moslem interests at Delhi continue the 
policy of cneoumging lawlessness and keeping open 
the Kashmir sore. British sympathy for the 
}IosIcm minority will inevitably dimintsb if (he 
impression is allowed to get abroad that (he All 
IndLa Moslem Conference h.au fallen into the awds 
of demagogues whose main object is to score points 
at tho cipense of the Government in an endless 
eommanai conflict.— Ecuter. 


Dr, Kitchlew on Kashmir 

Dr. Shnifuddin Kitchlew, the n.^fionalist loa<ler 
of Lahore, who is himself a Kashmiri Musalman, 
gays in n published statement that the problem 
of the Indian States is very intricate. In 
Kashmir it has assumed a communal form. 
The majority of Kashmir subjects are Musalmajis. 
If they have any grIe\Tuice against the Maharaja, 
they ought not to have carried on tho .agitation 
m the way they have done. If there be similar 
acitation in other Indian States, the atmosphere 
will be poisoned. The Jloslem subjects of 
Kashmir ought to have submittwl their joint 
demands with the Hindu subjects ^ter consulta- 
tion with them. These views of Dr. Kitchlew 
arc entiUed to the serious attention of Jltisalmans 
in and outside Kashmir. He believes that there 
53 a terrible conspiracy at the back of the Kashmir 
outbreaks. 


Progressive Bihar Women 
The Bihar Women’s Constituent Conferenw 
held last month approved of co-education m 
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primary achools ns well as at University stages 
and strongly recommended to parents to send 
their daughters to the boy’s schools or colleges, 
where there were no educational institutions for 
girK 

It condemntxl the agitation s.tartcd by certain 
(dosses against the Child Alairiage Restraint 
Ac4 and conilemneil the proposed Bills asking 
for exemptions from the operation of this law. 
It called upon His Excellency the Viceroy, the 
Central Legislatures local Governments 

to keep the Sarda Set intact and strictly to 
enforce the provisions, of the Act. 

It also condemned the custom of enforced 
.■seclusion of women, and entreated all Hindu‘s 
3Ius;ilmans and other communities, which stilt 
observed tius custom, to take pKictitsil steps to 
«lucato public opinion in favour of its abolition 
as soon as possible. 


Tagore Septuagenary Celebrations 

The Working Committoe of the Tagore 
Septuagenary Celebrations Committee bad requested 
the Government to permit the use of the Eden 
GrarOens to hold no Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
of India and of countries culturally connected 
with it and a Mela of artistic handicrafts 
primarily of Bengal during the last week of this 
month. The Government has decided “that the 
Gardens cannot be made nvailable for the proposed 
exhibition and Mela” It has taken the Govern- 
ment more than a month to arrive at this decision. 
Games and lighter festivities take place in the 
Eden Gardens, e.vhlbition, tw, was held 

there twelve years i^. All, of course, under 
European auspices. Ei-ery cold season a dog*show 
is held there. But then Europeans are more 
interested in their canine pets than in indigenous 
arts and crafts. There were perhaps other 
insuperable difficulties. How could anything be 
allowed to be done in the Eden Gardens under 
Indian auspices and in connection with celebrations 
in honour of an Indian wlto is not a jo-lncknm ? 

In view of the Government’s reply in the 
negative, the Committee have decided to hold the 
and the exhibition in the Town Hall and 
the adjoining grounds, though these iiould be too 
small for them. But there in no help for it. 

The Committee have provisionally fixed the 
dates and principal items of the programme of 
celebrations as follows ; 

Friday 2oth December — 

Morning ; opening of the Exhibition. 

Afternoon : Bengali Literary Conference under 
the presidency of Sj. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. 

Evening : JIusic jalsa. 

Saturday 2()th December — 

Afternoon : English Conference under the 
presideney of Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrlshnan. 

Evening: 3Iusic Jalsa. 
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(Act XXUI of 1031), tlic (lomiior in Conncil ha-i 
fliitJiorized the DHtrict Slatri^fnitc in «fch (iHtrict 
in the Prc»<irlcncy of Ilotipil niid the Clii'f 
I’roHidency MaKi'tmtc in the town of Cakiitta, to 
tlctnin nny pnekatre broufflit, wJitt)irr by land, «« 
or nir, into Hrithh India, which he Bn»pccts to 
contain tiny newfipaperB, iKwka or other doeumentfl 
of the nntnrc dcnoriboo in Bcctlon 4, euWeetion 
(1) of the Raid Act. 

In etercj«o of the forlher power conferral hy 
the ••amc section of the said Act, tlic Ooiernor in 
Councii ii ])ic;v<c<f (o npimint tiie PnjierintcndcMt 
or Additional Snpirinteiidcnt of Police in each 
di-'lrict, the Deputy ComTni'‘-'ionor of Police, 
SfKsijil iJranch. in tlio town of Calcntta and the 
Deputy Corami^«ioncr in the Chilta;^np Ifill 
'IVacfs ns the orticers to whom copies of ncwsjwpcTR, 
books or other documents found in any such 
piickaRC shall be fonvarded. 

Tlio officers nwthorited to deuiin packets 
c.innot examine nil postal nrticlDs— they hnro no 
time to do po. Some tmdcrlingfi will do w>. 
Neither tht' officers nor tlicir iimlerlings are 
infallible. Can Government gimrnniee that 
perfectly innocuous litcmri’ innttor and Pictures, 
nnd ciieques nnd postal ord'^rs etc., will not be 
withhold from nddressoos? 


General Smuts’ Advice 

“London. Kov. 20. 
“Tlic IndiAH position at present was by far the 
most important and perhaps the mo«t uangcroQs 
probclm facing the country, declared General 8muu 
nofore leaving for South Africa to-d.sy. Great 
Britain must make nn their mind to go pretty fat in 
satisfying India, and the sooner the better, as the 
present bavoumblc situation for settlement might not 

^s eonrinced that Mr. Gandhi was sincerely 
anxious to come to a fait settlement, nnd his power, 
while it lasted, would be an enormous aF«et to 
Britfdn in hex efforts to arrire at n settlement. 
Mt Gandhi spoke for a large part of India nnd 
could deliver the goods ns no other Indum 
leader 'could. Every effort should be made to 
nrevent further misunderstanding and rocnidcpcCTcc 
of disonlcr in India, with all the misery to which 

‘Torw^^ns no remedy, nnd neither the modem 
spirit nor the British temper would permit 
application of a real policy of repression.” 

But the people, particularly of Bengal, have 
been already siiflGrii.g from a policy of repression. 

“The Conference, if it was unable to come to the 
conclusion of its labours now, should ndtpum nt 
such a stage and in such a spint of mutual under- 
standing and good-u ill that its work could alniost 
immediately do resumed nnd pressed to a 

^®«VcithM the communal question nor rcserratioDS 
nnuc red to him to form nn insuperable bar to tlic 
cnrtY'‘’''Tant of an Indian Constitution, hut perhaps 
4en more important nt present wns the spirit of 
mutual trust nnd underetandmg and nvoidaneo of 
any action which might create , heta^ 

Indian and British India and British leaders. He 


was contineed that Ixith sides honestly rowiut to 
come to a Fclllcmtnl and that was n priafrfs n.s«c( 
in dfftling with nn extremdy difficult situation, lie 
was sure that the British jimplc would regard with 
RWtvl uill cvety effort to flc^crate a sdtiemert 
nnd keep India a contcntwl member of the 
Commonwealth.” 

ll'o _ do not know what kind of sc-ttlemoat 
the IWti'h jxxijilc want to uccelcralo. Sonic of 
Ihcir notables want to biini«h Mr. Gtindlii and 
Ids co-workers to some island in the Indian 
Occiin._ Many British ojinins dcmnnil “firm rule” 
in India. The IJritish people ns a wliole have 
rctunicsl to powi-r a Govemmenf which does not 
want Jndia to lie free, /or it wants to keep 
the Army, Finance nnd Foreign Relations under 
its control. 


Governor with Irish Experience for Bengal 

A round table special service telegram runs 

as follows : 

» LOXDOX, yovemher 20. 

Heated pas8.ages occurred in the Federal glnicliwe 
Sub-Commitl« this morning while I't. Malavij'S 
wM urging the , Oovcmmcni to take the VOur«c 
which would not leave it open for the critics of 
those who flffe/idcd the Found Table ^nforotce to 
claim that their strictnres were justified. 

I*t. Maiaviya declared, "You have made a recent 
appointment which is an indication of the policy 
which might possibly be pursued.” 

6jr Bat&uei Ho.ire rose and asked what the 
Pandit meant 

Pf. Slalsvija replied,— I am epcaktng of vi 
appointment ivhich nas been announced. 

bir Samuel Hoaro: In the interests of a public 
sctrani, I roust ask Pt Mnlaviya to be precise. 

Pt SInlaviyn replied that he would be very 
precise. It was said that a particular gentlemau 
whose name had been announced _h.ad been in 
Ireland in connection with the administration or 
the Black nud Tans. 

Sir Samuel Haare said that Pt. Malaiiya was 
making a rery unf.air charge against one of the 
most respected pubUc servants in Britain. 

Pt. Malarij'a denied that be had brought the 
charge. 

Sir Samuel Ho-ire rejoined — You have merely 
made insinuation, which is worse. 

Pt. MiiLariya nliinned that he was saying nothing 

E 'nst the gentleman, but only suggested that u 
wns an indication of policy to be pursued, he 
wished to protest against it. ‘’l do not know the 
Kcntlman nnd I have nothing to say against him. 

I mentioned what is mentioned in (he public 
of your country, nnd I say that if that is 
to DO the policy which is going (o be pursucii, 
wiU be n bad day for India and a bad day for 
England.” 

On the Fame Fubjoct Reuter sent (ho 

following message: 

London, Xov. 26> 

In view of the proniiiience nffaehing reowidy to 
Bengal, great interest is taken in the appointment 
of the new Governor. 

hlr. Ghuznavi expressed the opinion that Jir. 
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Anderson's career and 

nnVSicy calcu- 


inspire confidence and said tnat ne " « 

solid and (Wnttnuons Biipp^t for any ^ 

latcd to maintain andimproie the siaomy 
ndministratfon. ♦un,ir,i.t tSa* there was 

„He .0 bring ,^0 and ^ 

=>"■' 

Mr. Anderson have been I'^onS obuin~. 

The nnelenis knejv o! '"™ Jjir. l.-„ri„l 
and cillod it peace. It is to be hoped 
Huq’s idcfl of l>eace is dificrciit 

“The Times” on Eneouragine Lawlessness 
in Kashmir 

LONDON. No'- 23. 

Xothinf! could bo less ^(^i^crcncc 

ostensibly on KaAmir, says 

Working Committw of Indian kam 

the “Times'’ by the able body of 

has been admimbly but it will suffer 

Hound Table pojl'®^"^,® iriiticians temporarily in 
if the scrond Delhi c6niinue the 

charge of Sloslcm _,n-gg and keeping open 

policy of encouraging .jjaihy for^ tho 

‘the 'Kashmir .S^l^eyitSbly diminish if the 

Moslem. get abVead that the All 

i»”le,L'fe^nc.& IsUen 

SnKS S'‘«rSment in on endless 
^,;4nfconfiict.-Wer. 

Dr, Kitchlew on Kashmir 
Df. ShnifmWin KmUeiv, jiVjrnnii. 

ot Lahore, who ■* that the problem 

rays in a is very intricate. In 

oi the Indian SBtes ^ „^„„al form. 

Kashmir it 'f®,. C^it .uhjecls are Musajmans. 
The majority d oc against the Maharoja, 

It they have any gncTO ogiptioa 


nrimarv schools ns weU as at Univereity stages 
and^^trongly recommended to parents to ®cn^l 
their daughters to the boy s schools or coU^e., 
whore there were no educational institutions for 

U co.idemn«l the aeitotion started by “Aain 
classes mminst the Child Marriage Bestamt 
let. and condemnKl the proposed Bdls asking 
for’’ Kcemptions from the operation of this law. 
It called tipon His Excellency the Viceroy, the 
OiSral Loluiatures t^nd local Governments 
to kSl. to Sarda get intact and stricdy to 
enforce the provision*. of the Act 

It also condemned to custom of 
seclusion of Komon, nnd entreat aU Hindus 
S”dmana and other communities, which stiU 
obratved this custom, to Lake practical steps to 
wlucalc public opinion in favour of Us abolition 
U'? BOOH as possible. 


rthe;'l-- any on ‘to agiption 

they ought not to jj be similar 

in Sre way they I'tutes, the atmosphere 

inrvSs 

S’S iS«e|Mu ^rabjeem 

are^ertiSed to the 

S„“.errii;ircon^^*« 'bob-kof to Kimhmir 

outbreak*. __ 

Progressive Bihar Women 

’ fonstituent Conferenw 

The Bihar Women s Const m 

held last month apprey 


Tagore Septuagenary Celebrations 

Tho Working Coraimllee of to Tagore 
Wnaeeiiary Celebrations Committee had rcquMled 
Vhe Giwrnnicnt to ^iinb the use of the Men 
G^ns to hold an Exhibition of Arte nnd Crafts 
litMia and of countries culturally connected 
lill, ft nnd a JAlu of artistic handic^ts 
primarily of Bengal during to last week of this 
hmnth The Government has decided “that tho 
Ganleiis cannot bo made available for to proposed 
Shibition and Mela.” It has taken to Govern- 
ment more than a month to nmve at this decision. 
Games imfl lighter festivities take place m the 
Eden Gardens. An exhibition, too, was held 
there twelve years ago. Ail, of course, under 
European auspices. Every cold season a dog-show 
is held there. But then Europ^s. are more 
interested in their canine pets than in indigenous ' 
arts nnd crafts. There were perhaps other 
insuperable difficulties. How could anythmg be 
allowed to be done in the Sden Gardens under 
Indian auspices and in connection with celebrations 
in honour of an Indian who is not a jo-hubim ? 

In view of the Government’s reply in iJig 
negative, the Committee have decided to hold the 
Mela and the e.vhibition m the Town Hall and 
the adjoining grounds, though these would be t/vi 
small for them. But there in no help for it 

The Committee have provisionally fiiftt ,i, 
dates und principM items of the prognomS rf 
celebrations as follows ; * me of 

Friday 2oth December— 


lOay — 

Morning ; opting of the Exhibition 
Afternoon; Bengdi Literary CbnfeLn,. , 
, presidency of Sj. Barat Chandra 
Ewning : Music Jalsa. 

Saturday 26th December— 

Afternoon : English 


the 


Afternoon: -tngiisn „ , 

president- oi “ir Sampalli . c=i‘r the 

Evening: ilusic JaUa. 
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Sunday 27th Dwemhar — 

The main function fjw-CiJtathm of wMiess to 
tlie poet). 

December 28, 20 and 30— 

Evenings: Dramatic Perform an co'. 

..iflenioon*! of these da}*? have been kept free 
for Puitablc arrangement®, such n^ Folkw>ngs, 
and Folk-dajicft.® in a suitable pnlilic park, “Ladies 
:ind Children Day” and “Stiutent® Day,” n® may 
bo arranjod. 

A Sub-committoo to arrange for the Folk-song® 
and Folk-dances and other arrangements and 
Sport® has been formed. 

On the 3l®t December, tlic la-t <lay of the 
Tagore_ Week, it is under contemplation to arrange, 
if possible, a garden party or some «uch soci:d 
function to meet the Poet. Among the public 
bodie® who may present addre®s to the Poet at 
the main function are the Corporation of Calcutta 
and the Bangiya Sahitya ParUhad, who, 'it i® 
understood, arc already’ moving in the matter 
The Exhibition nn<l the Mela will remain open 
for a fnitnigbt from December 2j. 


Accused to Blante for Protracted Meerut Trial ' 

LONDON Nov. 21 

Replying to Mr. Kirlnrood (Lab.) in the lIou»c 
of Commons, the Secretary of State for India Sir 
Ifamuel Hoare, eald that the date nLcn the Mecrm 
trial HRS likely to end mainly depende*! on the 
time taken by the accused in pre«cntuig then 
defence. Ho tias fherefoto unable to estimate it» 
probable duration.— , , , . , 

Repljing to Mr. Lansbury (Leader of the Opposi- 
tion). who euegested tho discharge of the Meotnt 
ptiaoncrfi, Sir Samuel said that bU rreiloce«®or and 
he hid Iwen constantly communicating with the 
Governmont of India in rcgilnl to the trial. The 
delay was in no way due to the Government hut 
wns'entirely due to the protracted course of the 
defence and it was ijuitc impossible (or him to 
intervene at this stage. 

If even before the Into Mr. L.uigfonl Jnnni- 
hul made his opening speech the nccti'wl hnd 
voluntarily rioadnl Kniltv noo-c. mm.l 

their neck®, the fn.il would Imve conehidoil very 
Miiicklv Even now if cm end qumkiy if tho 
aneu®(al for go their right of defence That would 
evidentU ploa-o Sir Samuel Hoare, though il mny 
not p"ca®c^ <’'ther the Codde®® of Jimicc or the 
nro®ccuting roim®o!. . , • \ _ 

’ But i« it not a pb'm termmologiesd inrxncti- 
..nlo to f.iylliat “tin- ilolay in,"" 
ho Oovommont" 1 m inj- for tW 

* ^ ha\c b’^n cxamiiu®! ? Hou innch 

b«n ‘taken by pro-witins eminK-l? I- 

t only due to the <Heuce, 

nlre.a<ly spent more than 1- Dkh® ? 

Wanted Fiscal and Financial Autonomy 
for India 

The tviiiy of I'lr ni|«- to rietlins Im. mmlv 
ci««h. olhrr thm Kril.-h dram- in Ind.a 


tlnm hefott'. Thi. ha, inadc noii-Brlti-h foiriyn 
maniifactiiitascvporter.® fo angry. Again, (ho rtwnt 
Brid^h jintwlumpingkiir, ucconling to which Britain 
lin® imj>o-cd prohibitory duties on certain foreign 
go^®, lia« made the manufacturers of the-c 
iirticles «ngr>’. Hence a tarifl’ war has bepm 
bottyeen Britain and some other countrle®. But 
India, too, has to ‘-tifl'er ouing to the Briti-h 
connection. Aheatly Franco ha® impose*! a 
7 per cent, duty on Indian goods, though 
India i® not free to bo either friendly or 
unfriendlv to any nation. India badly nceils 
fiscal and finaiieijil autonomy. 


“Those Friends of India” 

On the Sth Xoveinber l.t®f the special 
LaiTc®i>oiident of the Tiineji tclcgraphecl 

to it from Ixmdon that “Lord Sankey and Lonl 
Irwin who liave e;irne*l the n>pntation of being 
•friend' of India’ have been eanva'®ing support 
m Livoui of gr.nit of provincial autonomy nml 
(leferring the que«tioii' of re«ponsibility and 
fi®lemtiyii. They «rr ®I^onglheJJ^l in th'^ 
altitude by the riMctlonary leanings of the 
Mu'lini' and the lesser minontie®.” 


Bernard Shaw on Home Rule 
In tlic pn-face to hi® drama, Jofiii linll'n OOifr 
hland, wntteii in 1001, Bernanl Shaw ha® 
'omething voiy wi'C to say on Iri'h Home Buie. 
He '.iv® tli.at Martial Law i® only a technical 
name for Lynch Ijaw, lunl that the truth formu* 
Intivl by Williiim Morri®, that “no m.an i® good 
enough to be another man’s ma'ter” i' true al-o 
of’natiou®. Here aio 'Omo extract® from the 
rwfac- 


Irish Loyaltv 

"ITic l^I^h soldier takes the King’s eluUing *nnd 
druiLs the King's health j and the Irish squire 
lakes the tiilo-dcsxi® of the Lnglish settlement and 
nses unco\crcd to the strains of the English 
national nnthem. Rut do not misfaLc this cupboard 
lojalty for anything deeper. It gain® n brond 
l«i®c from tho normal attnenment of every reason- 
able man to the established govenimeiit ns long 
US it is bearable ; for wc alt, nftcr n certain' nge, 
prefer peace to revolution and order fo chaos, 
other things bring equal. Pucli con«ijenition« 
produce ln^Rl Iri«hmcn n® they jutniiicc loyal 
Pole® and I'm®, lojal Hindus, lojnl I'llipinos. and 
faithful fla%T®. Rut there i® nothing more in if 
than that.” 

lY.in Tin: Rf.st GrAiiAKTHK ov Kr-4cosAi3iJ'j«rss 
“Let me halt a raoment here to impress on you, 
O Kiigh'h render, that no f.aet has been more 
dec|>ty stamped into u® ? {Inshmen) lhan that ue 
can CIO notlung with an English Goicmmcnt unlos® 

« we frighten it, any more than you can yourself.” 

Rnmsir JrsTicr iv Ikijia 
“The Englishman in India, for example, stniiu® 
a Acry statue of Justice. IRut docs he rcallyfj 
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l)Ctwccii two nattrca. Ho nv'', »] cflct.1, I am 
imnnrtuxl in your rclipou-* lU-putcs I 

bc^cre in ncUbor of your rrlieion'*. I «m 
in vour ronflicto of custom aiul m-ntimrnt. lyvait-^ 

JSd nby^mally inferior lo..iny O'J''- ^ 
am imiKirtial w to vour K> 

arc l)Oth oiuallv oppo^J to mine, wliah *? *0 K I 
you both finally lowcrh-^ to oav 

Hmt I jmv extract moncj fitun you to i«y 
iaUrics anil i>oii«‘ion« to mvfdt ''”‘1 '”> « In 
Vii"li«hmen an bidscs nntl L 

miin. for rrhirh you pi Hir ''rX!c' ’ iiflS S 
of o rovmimcot tluil Jo-,-* 
l»cttTOcn IndLin and Iiuban ll>oM tl . 

Chittosonri. licini: "“'j;, lolt 

maintenann' ” -ved that m* 

wtabli-h the Indwn or .Vo ^’n" i-hman i-» 

It 0„cht 10 mmcc r»l»»> >■ '™ „ril™ lo IcuM to 

Rame tiew.” 

X*T10XAU='t lioi'XD TO nr AS Or-nsslos rmir 

Sf.M’t: .Vatjons 

•■A I'ciiiihs “)<"><' “"“u 

-n"rfoid"“o,nrssn^;.M^ 

SA.rr.l.c Knr„sh gn, of .ho .no,.e 

Foit-dnqucra^anons 1 ^ , 

worlds inarehtK^ nio\eniont by 

Rtnro to RCt rid ®‘ . . iii,crty. All tlcmonslra- 

j-ecovenns their natw 1 ^ government, 

tions ot the vjrtuis o domons- 

IhouRh r«uTCrionty of artificial teeth, p a^s 

trations of the surest) woodcn.lcgs 

eyes. 6dvcr ijke democracy, national 

to the n'^tural-p^“«®. j IKoplc^ 

eclf-government isnot or t^^.^R of the people. 

it 13 . for . the one St. Louis,, one 

One Antoninc omi^ro^ democracies in pomt of 

Richelieu, may „ no 

tvhat IS . call^ f^nwplc «» them. To depme a 
satisfaction of the ^ over to a iMn 

dyspeptic of h« ‘hnner .ana procecd- 

wlio can diRtst it hotter is a t J the cpiem- 
ins; but it is not a sensible one^ ^^ 
roent of Ireland that they- 

to the Enclish on ‘he groun if theEnphsh 

better would be a prrcisely T* ,i _g to place their 
roanacetl their ' ^yond quMtion. Bat 

aaperior facility for S‘>''^"|,Saicr.-rathw P^d 

„,lhc Enithah arc armvia^i .,,.5 

;^fi,SoJ'™oV.'ao.co..p.-' 


Snl-r-GovrnsMnST a NATcr-AL llipiiT 
“Aenuired rights arc diHlua-d from }ioIitic.al coii- 
Rtitiitions; but i»litical constitutions are deduced 
fttim natural richt®. When a man insi-ts on 
certain hlicrtics without the slightest n^mnl to 
demonstrations that tliey are not for his own 
C«)d, nor for the public good, nor moral, nor 
iwisonable, nor decent, nor compatible with the 
cxi'fiiig comtitnlloii of socictv, then he is said to 
claim a natural right to that libertv. When, for 
ill-lance, he insists, in smfe of the irrefutable 
demonstrations of nnnv able pessimists, from the 
author of the book of rcclesiasts to Schoiwnhauerj^ 
that life is an evil, on Uvinp. he is asserting S 
nitiiral right to live. When he insists on a vote 
lit onlcr that his country may be govcmcl 
iimirdiiig to liis ignorance instead of the 
wisdom of the Privy Council, he is asserting a 
natural right to pcif-govurnment. ^Micn he insi-ts 
on ptudiHg himself at 21 by hts own inexperience 
ami follv and immaturity instead of by the expe- 
rience aiul pagneitv of his father, or the wcll-storcil 
mind of his gramf-mothcr, he is asserting a natural 
richl to indejvcndcnec. . . . We have learnt that 
nations insist on being poverned by their own 
eon«ent-or. .^s they put it, by themselves and for 
them«eUes-nnd that they will finally upset a good 
eovcrnmciit which denies them this, even If the 
alternative be a bad government which at Ica-t 
ctenlct and miintnins an illusion of democracy .... 
\nd the final rta-on why Ireland must have iloiro 
hide is that she Ins a natural right to it." 

SllMTAPY TYHAN.vy DrTPtTR ITSCLF. 

“Non for England^ share of warning. Let her 
look to her Empire : for unl^s she makes it sudi 
a rcileration for civil strength and defence that a t 
free peoples will cling to it voluntarily, it will 
iiicvitablv liccomo a military tyranny to prevent 
ihem from nbandoning it ; and such a tyranny 
will drain the English tjvxpayer of his money moro 
effectually th.in its worst cnieltics can ever dram 
its viclinw of their liberty. A political scliemc that 
c.innot be c.irried on except by "oldiers will not be 
a permanent one.” 

Mr. Nehru oa Bengal’s Part in Satyagraha 

It i-T a truism that every province of India 
could and ought to have (lone more and better 
than it did in hist year’s Sntiiajraha campaipi. 
And it 13 also true that some parts of India 
did better than some other part®. But it is not 
nuite easy to definitely (xmdemn any province 
for not luiving done its duty. For, owing to 
differin*' degrees of rigour in the enforcement 
of the press onlinance of 1930 and to greater oi 
Ics-, desire aud mc.ins of propaganda, Congress 
work in different provinces did not obtain the 
fmme degive of publicity. Some provinces were 
also more handicapped than others. ^ 

In any case, if the shortcomings of any 
iirovincc have to be pointed out, it is best that it 
should be done by it- inhabitants themselves, 
Tlie rca-'on is obvious. ,, , ,, i, r. 

During ins rocent visit to Calcutta 1 a'lciit 
Jawaharliil Nebni i- reported to have iiuiidged 
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AVi‘ uiv nprain^t all tactics «hioh involve 
iiitrisiuinf; iiinl otlic'r di'lioiiomUIe iiml uiiti- 
ilcmocmtic mctlinds. But tliere i* not only no 
Imim in fKlopting tactical move" ^^h^ch lire not 
di'honomblo and unti-ilomncratic but It i-* 
-oiiictiincs neccs-ary to adopt tlicm in onUr 
to cliockinalc and countemet^ di-lionomble^ and 
iinfHlcinocratic Intrlfruinj;. From tjus i>oint of 
vicn the tactical advantajic of inM-tiiiff on the 
adoption of llie League '•olntlon in the ca-e of 
the Imlian minorities requires to l>c imintol out 
If the Indian nationall-t leader- had boldiv 
insi-ted upon tlic acceptance of t>noh adoption 
iiy tlie British Government, that Goveininent 
uould liave been cornered ami uonld not haw 
been in a po-itlon to ignore the demand, a- it 
liiis been a party to the League ‘-olntion m th«» 
ease of s-o inanv countries. For that and other 
ica-ons, uorld opinion would al-o ha\e Iwen 
in favour of their jn-t demand. Ihe Bnli-h 
Government, if thu* eornoied, would hine lieen 
ohlif'ed to a-ume a more son-ible rnoml 
and Aiould have udvl-ed the localcitrant nunontie- 
to come to term* with the nntional«-t>, ni-lea«l 
of encoumging the former in their anti-nation.U -eltidi 
manoeuvres— and it would have done ihi- to 
avoid the iuimiliatiou of Briti-h pnde mvolicsl 
in being obllgcsl agtiin-t it- will to agn-e to the 
utilization of the League solution 

But some people ignore Migge-hon- coming 
from outdde tVir party, particul.irlv fiom the 
Hindu Mahasabha group. 


Hindus Exhorted to be Liberal and Inclusive 
Dr B 8 ^loonjo wrote ^ome lime ago- 


of iHiltiiig a lliiuln out of tlie jialc of Vedio Hindu 
religion Ixxniisc he li.i- adopted pome oii'lom> or 
pr.utui*s of nnotlicr religion whieli do notch'll 
with the tiiu’hings of his own religion, i- opixi'nl 
both to the letter and the spirit of the twchiii}^ 
of Himlmsm. The lliiidti JIaha-ablui exhorts all 
good Ilindu- It) he generous m their attituae 
towanU brethren of their faith cicti though tnc\ 
follow some customs of another faith, and hy 'iicti 
an attitude to cnooiir.igc them to rcali'e in a 
larger nic.i«ure the truth anil excclleiiee ol tne 
1e.ichin‘'-s of Hiiidiii-m in their nnadiiltcrateii form. 
The Hindu Miih.i'flhha warn' all goix! Hinrtu' 
against adopting or apprOMug a narrow or too 
Ptriet a pohty iii matters of forms ^ of worship a-- 
might dme "nn\ of their co-roligionists to leinc 
the Hindu folil, and call- uiion all of them to 
regard Safmiiilnt ns Hindus ns before and to giye 
them all the service and iiciietit of belonging to 
the Hindu society/' 


Pretensions of Indian Minorities 


HafiaiahhiiSu the^wctions of pxa 

‘ittp’Jiithis or follower, ot truth, aiul 
hn oh.rrro miLt of the Iliiian ciiutom, hill ulut 

Scrrfoirl;;/' r«Tf iCX 

” 1 'i-im/’llith, », hm.u om-i.l» I'l- l«>f »l 

follows the silnplv bocaii-c he ol)-cr>es 

,.p.,sc which are al-o obscnc! a- 

certain ‘'i'Jf, t^liri'tians or i^s rosixvt to 

such l)>,aIU'lnn* or Cl,n-lmti -nnt«. 

the tomb of some Mn am’-* j f,5th to do 

It is not asm fnxslom 

so. Ilmdmsm is ‘"I"' “V ,t, vMhfAinty 
of i)or-on.)l hehef , J ^ means of snintuil 

proaVlod from religion. It has 

liplift thi ndmi"ion lulo its fold of niiv 


With reference to the dI*cu«*ion of tin' 

mmoiitv prohlein* pioceeding at piv-ent at the 
Bound Table Conference, an influential meetini: 
of member- of the ei'ntral Icgi-Luiire wii* hem 
revimtiv under the ehairmaii»hip_ of sir 

Han Singli Goui. leader of tlio Oppo-ition in the 
A—embiv, when the following re-oliilions wen.’ 
adopt«l. and it was decided to cable tlienj M 
the Prune Mini-ter with the itKpie-t that they 
be ciiculati’i! among the members of the (on- 
ferenco : . , , -n • 

‘Tin- conference ic-pectfully ivmmd' the I/*']’/ 
Mini-ter of hi- own declar.Uion of Jan. 19, 19'l. 
m the Ilou-e of Comimin- condemning communal 
oh’ctointe- and weiglited repre-entation. 

'The conference thinks tlii- \iew to^ be la 
conformity with the general principles of inmonty 
proti'ction formulated by the League of 
to which both Britain and India an’ signalono-. 

The Hindus st.uid by the Le.igue formiiu 
declunxl by ilr Hender-on for world application 
ami alieaih accepted by Turkey, among otlici 
nation- , 

‘The confereiuc -trongly fixd- _ that ll'e 
con-titutiomal pR'gre— of -oO million lliinjns 
-houUi not be blocketl by nmea-onable ininonla 
pn'teii'ions and dej'R'eafes pnilection for nn\ 
cominuiiity when-ver it i* in n majority, a- it 
a negation of all principle- of ilemocnicj. 

Tlio following calilc wn- i-eiit to -'i'"- 
SlacDonidd : , r a , 

‘A confen’iice of tlie lemliiig inemhei-s ot lU' 
As-emhiy and the public bcld today adople-i 
n’-oiulion« ivqiiC'ting you to adhere to yon 
Hon-i’ of Commons -pooch of Jnmmry i-i' 
ngniii-l communal elootonites, weightagi- ew lin 
lection to the majority iv- a Mihver-ion ot in 
ostablHiDl settlement by tlie Txaigue of Aafion . 
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Bid Gandhiji Beflnitely Accept Majonty 
“Protection” * 

nr r,»,c. of 

riuotcd llK- Wlo'V’i; , 

1,y Maulv, SIkAh. D«o L 

In went convcr-atioiw \M'h ^ Mo--!cm 

tion, ‘-“il n and. the 

majority in the 1 ‘ to the 

onmmunal inu-uu m ‘hf' Punjab 

i.>«o whether the Mo'-lom '|yl 

lunl Penpal amt 55 iwr cent, 

jwpnlation ratio oi 1 

re-poctiioly. j„ ,1,3 

Prohnhly it '■'.,’“^''^,1 i), IJ. Moonjo to 

Ixnuion inv-' "bicb ' . , ^ priniwl 

,le-patcl. to ln> fr.e.yl' " i„ „l.ich ho 

on papo oOO vhothor ho tv-.i- 

a=ho<l thorn to atlyt-o inipUdily. 

to follow Gamllap and M.d.iM'-')' 1 

Why the Mattlana Seeis British “AlUance” 
liooentU; ie ntorc pro- 

’fiihli; ?o‘'a-hc;r^"'Dtit.-h_u.tot-«er,^.;»J 


more congenial.” 

Aviation in India 

There arc tamo than 10.000 civilian pilot' J't 
S^tahli-hed the 
follow ins • , . 1- i„,. K, 

or oxen * ”"f (.potion Encineoring with nn 
u ilopartinont oi * Aver* xvlio may tcncli 
cxpoit ^clcnt^*t well ^ connection 

College mif 


‘ Af flvinir For c-wmplo. it in conneciioi 
Technology ®t Beng j. ire«tahlWieiI, 

French or M'-'") P i Indian- thoionshly in 


^Iwe Mn*n.; and -l>''{3;ly/\,Si''''o 
ffif,er1n?r.^.nrae Bn,... n ^ „K.d'iS 
Jiore «worhi»P change in their 

^Sh1r«n"l' ‘bey want to g ii -- j^Vn there can be a perm.iiieii 

lbl‘’lM“^^S^&cirhJir!o^ SalLtS^’-Sio^fT — o -11. .'0 

:n°f\hcS,nn-h rtt ”1'“^ a.np,d Na„onal Enp,„eerms & B. 

’ r Sc hrothcr 5If”„7j,,a'Lrn h.- hie (or 
that noble mission. . , , 


Slip” 

thi'. If a capital -um of E-. 1.000,000 


,bat noble n.....o. ■ 

JLiulana Shauknt 'Xl ' l,i, Wc brother, 

,0 carry- on hiMn..'.o..^ '' ;o‘7,„ Enpl..nd on 

yranlana Jfahonicd An, h,„„, 

cvactly the “..'".o, La", „ hie bnri.d shon- 

though hi' lo't wi*h r <^‘ country more 

tlfit he honomeil an thin", however, 

tn h!V"»'^aw’ Ste 

i. clear fro"L“ J, yMintm,. Gamlhi, not m the 

allied him-elf n.th jJ-Lion, and nationah-ni, tot 

interc-t' of I'' J“ ! „f all hand-. »«'. »’ 

;"„?:rofaddnnctKhdafat. 

■>r 1 Tvi "Kinc attd ^bc British 
A ^ vlclin.' do not 

It 1- prohahlo that * ghanbit All 

jeraedem on Kovember -o 1. 


In the modern norld au..tio.. 1- necc--ary not 
1 fr!!/ iJif. mirno^e ol natlonfil defence but al'O 

SS-am-hSEKIor pas-enger traffic and for 
con.nieioial and other purpo'e- gene. ally. 


Progress of Aviation in Italy 
iivAiif «rvon vears ago, xrhen Signor Jlu^olini 
a.-mned the leadership of the Italian State, there 
Ji «nlv Ic-^ than 30 aeroplane^ m the coimtiv. 
CdTri!.g the la't month when Italy had a 
demoii'tnitiou for aerial defence of the country, 
fe Verc more than 1,000 military and naxwl 
nlane^i in fornwjion. Dii' lias been iios^ble. 
Lcau^ the Fa-ci't state is determined to increa-c 
national efficiency in national defence. If one 
can evmnine the detail' of India ' militar\- 
expenditure it will be found that India spend- no 
le« than Italy in her Air Defence programme, but 
Italy ha-* trained thou-and- of pilot- and acquired 
thou-ainl' of machine-, wherea- there i- no faeilitv 
for axiation training in India 
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THE ]\ioi)T':rn'Iieview 

111 thi** connocllon lot Im- nolcil that 

riidia ‘'pcnds aliiiorniiilly lar;zo '«nm« for fon'ipii 
I'xpfit-* 1111(1 profc'-'-ors willioiit iiicrcuisinp nntionul 
(■flU‘i(‘iicy. Pnr in^-lnnci', for llic iiuiintonnnco of 
tlio Tvoorkiv Eiipinr-oriiip Collc'"(‘, ItMliii KpcniN 
aiimially n «uin of £ 30,000 or more. ThN 
(ollopo nuvy U' tlio lic-t (‘iipinrorinp I'ollcpo in 
India but it i^ no licttfi Ilian a tliini-nito (*oni*cc 
wlion U(‘ cominm' it with piicli iii'titiition" »'• the 
flr-t cla*-* Enpliieciinp XJiiivor-itic^ of llio Wo-l. 
Y«'t Knorhoi' Jhipinci'iinp Collopc df><*> )iot nilinit 
(vrn fiO m‘W Ptmlont' annu.illy, and the pio- 
li\c in luxury and do not carry on any 
'citMilifio rc^-oarcli. I liavc found ihiit many 
(lornian pioO'^'or^ of preat ciniin‘n(a\ a-* Prof 
Soinnicrhdd, Prof. XX’icJand and other', do not 
diuiT half Iho ‘■alary of lliat of -omc third-rate 
ISriti'h “cxpiTl"” of the (*iUicational -orvav in 
India. 

Italy ha« hcconu' a fii't-cl.i" power within a 
feu* yctir^, nml uliat i« it fliat picveni^ India 
from nltaininp tlic pOHitinn of lt.ilv m nnUonnl 
I'fRcicncy, c-pecially in aviation ^ I' it merely 
forclpn rule or sonwHliinp cl«o ? 


Military Education among Western Women 

Jlodcrn science ha* revolutionized the mode' 
ot warfare. Handdo-iiaiul fight' an' not pomp 
to he the doterndning factor^ m future w.U' 
On the eontrury, pol'On ga-. bomb-^ trom uero- 
plane'. tauh“, machine gim^ and olhiu we.ipoii' 
will play a more important nart m d«idiiig the 
final outcome. A woman pilot with her endur- 
ance and eoolnc''^ of miml would boniKird 01110“ 
fioin tlie air m* a man. Women (hemi't-* will 
aid in making poi'on ga«es H' woman worker' 
made ammunition' during theMoildMnr (Ao/ 
(111 hi'^inrni'i P''0'‘fcct \ Kd, Jl. U.) 

The Soviet Ru"ian mihtaiy authorities 
recomiize the fact that women will ida> 11 
•.i-mficant rrde in the next w.ir. and iherofor.' 
♦Ik'V lane innnguruted a by^tem of troininp for 
women who wMi to Ikvoiiic officci' Then* «iv 
• women officers in the Soviet Armv even in the 
Geaeial Stall'. In India women like Miiharani 
Lak-hmi Bu of Jhnit'i have lisl arnuc' in battle 
«ith 'Kill and courape. 

In Cfreat Ifrit.iiii and I-r.incc women ran pi't 
/■erfiin kind-* of training which have milifary' 
•?, 1 .0 I.. ll'O e. f". IW- 'V|.r lM..,rtmcnt 
1 ,; . inmimnitcl a rolicy of sivinp: IramiiiE m 

to ina-lo. Ha- <■( ....lioaal iMoncc. 

Mo.Iom "OfW toailoiioio- -iKial.l la- Hk™ 
*?!' flic cfiii'C of di-.irmauu’iil and out- 
l:l.i 2 ot ro“IlH.r..tins aiHi Ha' ao, kora for poa.i-. 
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arc merely liyiiip to weaken tliclr ncighlioiir-' or 
to keep them weak ; a-* all flic while, diroct or 
indirect woiK in tlie diivctinn of propareihiC" 
for war linx lieen going on. Ear from wMiinp 
that India’w women i-liould learn to kill, we 
would weleonie the ilay wJien even men wouM 
ccu'e to f.hed blond. Jhit lli.it d.iy i< not yet 
And lienee e\en Mahatma Gandlii bu' to -a}, 
not that the Indian army (‘liould Ik* dM).in<ksl. 
but that it should be completely under Indu’- 
control And that defence force should coii'i-l 
of all Indian' of fighting age. 


Coasting Trade in Britain and India 

Mr. S.miblui X. IlajiV Hill want* to rC'cru* 
Indian coji'tiiip traffic for Indian ve-“el-. Thi' 
lia' been oppo'od l»y Britidier' in Britiin 
and India. But when Britf*>h “hijipcr' are 
Iheiii'K'Uo' hit, they want their roa'ting trade to 
bo r<*M*r\ed for 1 hrm'el\e«. Thi* will he clear 
from wlmt the British Joiirnnl lair I’laij wrote 
'Omc time ago: 

One bull jvjiiit in favour of Britidi plili)owner«, 
should C-onscrvalivc* ho returned at the nest 
cWtion. would he that the British imporinl con'tine 
trade, will, we are told, he rc«tncto(l to Bnli*li 
shiiK— th.at u to say, only Britidi «liiri will lx* 
idloKod to c.nrrj’ p.-issciigere or cargo from one 
llntidi port in any part of the world to another. 

There is no doubt tint it .will force nioic e.ar- 
poe« to be ‘tout In Bri(i«h ship* than at ]in>eiit. 
If H interesting tkat nl tin* juncture Ihe^ I>?ague 
of Nations should imhliih (price Js.) the result* 
of an inqnir} conccrniiig the mcaiiinp nltacheit 
10 the term* “roasting trade” in Ine ^arioll•* 
(ouiitnes, and whether till* trade i« Tcsontxl for 
tlic national flap. 

The following li't 'how-i in brii'f the rC'ult 
of the Ixitpiio of Niilion* imptirj' : 

AUiama : Ucset\cd. 

Ihlpium . Not rc*cr\ed. 

Br.ird . Bespri til. 

ItulpuM : TtC'erted. 

('titli' • I{(?«oned. 

Costu Itica • Ito'erml. 

IKnniurk : Not rrscr\cd. 

I^pt ■ Ilo.er\e(t for craft of -JOO ton* pro"* 
under. 

INtonia Hesorxrd. 
l-'inl.and : I'tsrrkcd. 

I>ancp: llc'rrxed. 

Ocnn.tnj , lNe1u«i\cly ro'i'ricd to Oernun sliip'- 
bnt n mimlicr of loiiiitne* are authorised by decu’'’ 
to’engtpe m it. 
fSmvc ; Ito-enoJ. 

Haiti : Not re-or\ed. 

Italy : Ite*er\ed. hut it i* proiided lint fonipi' 
MN«els con engage in it b> Mrliie of rpckin 
trratic* or eoinention*. 

.lajun : Uf».er\rd. 

J.at>La : Iteserved. 

Litiuuni-i : Itesencd. 

Jlesico i l\o«cned. 
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^ Viort oE llic Trocc'^’ou 
Yn.nmilra, KhomcnJr.i, mii.t lif rclwo-orcl .u..l 

ShiV Ill .lillfrcl.t 

ftnoiit.il l.injiungc^. , 

AVo heartily •■ai'l’OJt I>l»armapal.j ^ 

A\c noarn > ‘‘5^,^ nf inteinccjnc qiinm’l*. 

tle-ire for Hit « -lionhl iu»le»take 

iwarcli m , l„,ir July in lliw ninltar 

t|,ey h.iva lint !t‘ '' lint tile iinpie-iiiii 

to an nilequali exte „l,nt thereven'iiil (teiitleiiian 
likely to .0 P™'"™ ! i not lie .|.iile comYt. 
e.ilil ill tine ennnnet'oii tu 

rrotalily he iln con-iileml 

yull ami , ™,„„nccineiit, he iimilil mo-t 

and mtoiiiHil I”™ ,l,„t some iiork liiis 

Jiroliiilily liyi; . ^ol,„lais like Riiieii'li;.! M-i 
men done li) In'™'' , jj Pati-li Clmiidr.i 
Mitrii. P.irat ,ili'»,|^k;-„„„ B,„|,ll,Ut- and 

Vidjablui'l'i'”' '"luk 

other-. . ,, T.irroro’- n»’"‘agi*. icproilnml 

ii?'hi- hnncUNrllinp. run- lh«^: 

" '^"tL s,>intaal \t Jo^nnenf’^f 

. affo phr<l Its r"' " ?L ftucred n'Oi «c.»r Jltnarcs 
raiswl y- hfl‘l procliiinu'd to l»w ^•'- 

wberc I-orcl 1*“^, lore's supreme fulfilment, 

ciples hi-, 


Ileforo t!i« t’.Uf of the Vili-r. 


1'li<Mi;'li flu- momimciit rcpre-eiiliu}: the hniw 
of lilnniiioti ffjr all peoi'ic- w.t< Imn'il umuT oii^t 
.ual l<M^»t*tii III Inilia. the m)kc of her 
-on Mill wait* III till* hciri of silont teiitiino- tor 
.1 i».-» jinakeiimiut to hcarheii to hi- c.iU. 

'l.Mlak wlun in -pile of n ph.\«ical cIoM’nc«« of 
till naiion- a uniirr-al nionil tilniiattnn hctwwn 
r.i.(s lia- bcionif a fateful mtiiate to all bumamtj, 
l.tiH, III till- thriMtcnlnjr yloom of n militant 
-iv.mr>, iK'fore tlie uidcmiifr jrus of nn orPJ"*?"* 
irnoT still rejoKC 111 tlie fact that the rcoi>emUK 
«l the am lent mona«torj of Sarnnth 1- W»'J- 
M hlir.ili'd 1)% pilgrim- from the \\0't ami the M i. 



Xumeioui arc the trinmphil. touk.- • 
IKTpctnate the inenion« of mj'irio- anti *n;hp'“ 

35 cd I.J one nninleriac r«« upon an"' ' ' f 

lot US cHue for all, for the sake of hmninitj 
ISitore to its full siKiulie.inee tin- proat 
of a Kciicrons )nM to rcmincl us f 

meetinp of nation- 111 I'ulm for tin, t v ha u 
love, for the e-tabli-hnirnt of spiritual , 

amtmp race- sep.arnlrtl by tb-taiicc ami lu-torKiu 



T,,„es M»=.= On Th. Open-.., ot S=™=* Vto. 

1^0^‘f-i ?IckA 

r.r .., r^-^^r/T/ 




■te^ 
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taditio.n, tor iJrthrmiSrf 

rc'tl'"Sr,ve‘tl>ca.'o ou, 

SirJ,C.Bo.o--v,o„l.o»^ 

Piterior, arc ropvo.lurol Klorr 

Imlia wclcomf'^ } to be iiresent at the 
from all corner‘d ^^.Llhakuti ^ Vihara where 

opening of the ^ c»tv.fivc (cntones 

cilcmol PO'"^; '’J-j iiilliert freeilom. jj 
alone ran lie '™ K ,!„„ Ibat .grealls , “^,,„ec- 
rcalizntion of thia „{ inquiry in aiir.ima. 

martyr, in ^that evohitionary 

Sh' sS y “:;rt*« " “ 

of the environment, 

control tberti. 

His mes^ngc was possessions 

N»‘ >" ■?”''”iSVrnr® ■" *•*' " 

ionnd 'ho '«e«l oS awilnble to 

The other 

Bnbti Enmaiinn'to . ^„l,l,a out the 

Conito^,,^ 



The Tibetan Procession 
Buddhist Convention at Samath 

In “""“‘“h there TvS'nl’uddhitcLraition 

nham at Sh™*'!’ “g^ Surendrnnath Das Gupta, 
presided '’>s„„t£ir College, Calcutta. He 

principal of the ^.n religious and 

U a l^rn^l paper of w^ch the^^ 

philosophical portio ^ncl our province, 

controversy Sher ^arts of his address, 

as rei*vii^ ^ the Buddha 


.ported in the Uaaer, are ^;;; 

* , • „ tf. 4>ip life of the Buddha and the 

In other lands the president 
spread of the historj’ of the uorld before 

^T^ili’teKlXdTd they hear of^ny teacher of relipon 


tuspicious ocwsioi committee , t 

3andhakuti A ^ ^ ji bond of c^Sinduism and 

;ho temple woidd be. ‘^T?LSts of India 

followers of upon the H commii- 

Buddhism and . eooperat on • of 

the necessity ?/, and tM 

X-ff'-'j^^harlal Seh™. ^iM’fa'^ 

to aMrc« tho 

SSciaU 

“SiU^tolil ^'®^„„’r"lic'' ''!>to^™rf‘'Sigiou ■i'lViVh « much rurreoi . 

,ut he wished “^cat to them ^oughtful nml learned paper. Reports of his and 

. - , nie . ,.,.1 4^ ronvej Sr naners have not, to our knowlwlge, appear- 

XV in any new-paper. a gentleman from Tibet 
«ml nnother from Sikkim made ‘K;n«il)le speechei 
in iwwl Engli'h. It was a plca'-ure to find 
that among the BudhM inonk® pre^-nt at the 
convention who spoke, then- norc some, who 

wen* dUtingui'heil for indciiemlent thinking. 
One of them said that they sljouM not pa-s from 
u-laren' to the Veda« to “laverj- to the Tripitaka. 


jTaX* fnr the suffering humanity. He wnhea that 
inllX £,4 oi conimiSiul arid minority ■to'C"'to"» 

brScr and "Selir^aid thafonly one 

In cone gon been ronvinerf it the 

«r Suddis'iTthat violence would not be slopped 
rSol^nS Alf would have seen what power such 
by i,„^ given to this great man. He in 

h- ^iXVirSh had ^brought about the unification of 
fhe ma-Ss of India an'd was trjing to dictate his 
tn the createst mditary power of the iiorld. In 
iS^ther countt^• was such an experiment conducted 
Snd with so much success. 


great «bpoJ^ ^ *‘^'''„lXtion, the Indian 

but he wi«hed t ^ ^^LnVev to them 

Sresentadve of the g ^ to >Congre«. 

mtionalCongre'«. ^ eternal 

J warm welcome on ^ent but the 

Religion^ came ‘rpi^ey could n experiment 

’^rr&iigtoS 1 ““' ““i'i. talr'torr^'-'l 

♦trUted. The ^Hfe , Alnjitsfi anu t^ii»Te=s to 

•‘S.‘ .ho fftor'on” b&f ”i„r''’'an,f> - “ 

ir4 utlional fl«S to,/4'w .ho Great One 

SenoU«'"“”"'"' 
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Hcary Fotd in his first Ford 


proveil this in tiie picMiros s-ftitod m it with Jo in bnik!in«y kave 

’^ts of uml floi,r.4ung .mcc m.wle RrcAt ,S ^ 

tlio ' “before and ^,„ec cottage* \icl‘li'<l vlaoe to 'k% sorapera. 


Ilk --..5 

•%i, 

- "J 


,, , Tests 
llacinRt < 

r I- t , 1 . } a^ands of acres of 
Iiidui has thc^^jjCT. ^ done with 
such and sod. thi -jhe population 
the-c drr urea* - of jg j^ore land we 
of India IS fast n^r, for us : 

can bnng umicl 
.What about emiillu 


Ilenrj Ford in the First FonI 


■Wrestling for Gentlemen 

Amencaii college® are now taking up amateur 
wrestling in all sehou'ne®». Formerly it wa.s the 
game of heavj" and bulky profe-sionals only. Younts 
Amenca is now takuig to wre*thng as it* has done 
with bo«ag and field sports etc. 

India IS the land of Wrestlers. Our wrcstlcns have 
lime and again beaten so called world's champion® with 
the greatest ease. But in the amateur tournaments 
Indian Gentlemen have not shined so well. Beason 
being that wrestling has not been so hir a Gentleman’s 
game in India. If Indian Universities and Student 
oigani-atioas take up wretling seriouslv we may 
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I’nisTii> rmijwiin nY~MA'jit~rs 

Pr.»n,M r,,ri, ' I), 
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A HUNTING SCENE 
After an Old Painting 


BASte ItKtAt 


thirsty. I ouglit to have clriiDk two cups 
of tea instead of one.” 

“Your ttiirst could easily be quenched, 
if you only* please. You see tlic mhurant 
before you ? It’s a good one and much 
patronized by us Indians.' It is not too 
fashionable, yet neat and clean. If you 
cannot wield knife and fork properly, no- 
body minds. But they arc careful about 
health and hygiene. So if you want any 
drink, we can go in hero.” 

Jotin looked in. The place looked attrac- 
tive enough. There were people inside, but 
not exactly a crowd. 

“All right”, lie said, "let’s go in 
and have something cold. I don’t suppose 
the old lady would object to this. In 
Calcutta too, I had tea or cold drinks out- 
side now and then. She kept her mouth 
shut about these. But one day I was 
caught partaking of some roast muUon. She 
nearly went for me with a caue. 

The two friends entered and sat down 
at n table, by the door. A waiter took 
their orders, and soon two glasses of iced 
lemonades stood in front of them. 

Jotin began to sip the drink leisurely, 
casting inquisitive eyes all around. At a 
table, a little in front of them, sat a Bur- 
man and two ladies of the same nationality. 
Tlie young ladies were gaily dressed— their 
dresses, their jewels, even their tiny em- 
broidered slippers, glittered and sparkled. 
One wore a toongiji of orange-coloured 
satin, another of gold tissue. Their blouses 
liowever were white. Scarves of fine French 
\ chiffon were flung round their shoulders. 
Diamond rings shone on their fingers, chains 
of gold adorned the round white throats and 
rubies glittered in their ears. One was very 
/ fair, the other had an olive complexion. 
Both the girls were e.xquisitely pretty. 

“\Yhat are 3'ou staring at ?” asked 

Kartik. “Do you want a row here ^ 

“I say,” said Jotin, “these people must be 
immensely rich.” 

“Well, you cannot say,” said Kartik. 
“You can never judge a Barman’s position 
from the dress of his womenfolk, A 
millionaire’s nife and a clerk’s wife will 
come -out dressed e.xactly alike. They 
believe in fine dresses, even if they have to 
starve to indulge in it Beside them, we 
look a nation of paupers.” 

“The girl on the left is very beautiful, '* 
said Jotin. “She does not look like a 


jtongolina at all. See, wliat a fine nose 
she has got” 

“She is an Indo-Burann Djn’t you see. 
she wears lier iiair in a buu belimd her head •' 
She is probablv a Zerbadi.” 

“What on earth is that asked his 

friend. 

“A pcr.soii of mi.xed parentage with half 
JIahoniedan blood and half Burmese." 

One cannot go on drinking a glass of 
lemonade for ever. But Jotin felt extremely 
unwilling to go away so soon. ".Shall we 
have another glass apiece ?" he asked Kartik 

Kartik laughed. “You need not” he ^aid 
“Look, they are alioiit to go away ’’ 

The Burmese gentleman and one of the 
ladies paid their bills and left But the other 
girl, of whom they had been talking, ordered 
another cup of tea and sat waiting for it 

“Wait a bit,” said Kartik. “I must go out 
for a minute. See that you don't lose yoiu 
heart here. Remember the old lady at home 
and you will be all right The motlier ulio 
objects to her son eating at hotels, must 
object to his making love to foreign girls.” 

Jotin looked a bit awkward and Kartik 
walked out laughing. 

The girl finished iier second cup of tea, 
too soon. Tlie waiter presented tlie bill and 
the girl took ont a rupee from her beaded 
handbag and paid. Then she stood up and 
gathered together her belongings, fan, a 
magaziue and a small parcel prior to 
departure. 

Just tlieu the waiter returned and said 
something to her in an undertone. He carried 
the rupee in his hand. The girl looked at 
him with e.xtreme displeasure and began to 
fumble in her liandbag. Then she began to 
saj' something to the man She looked a 
little upset The man shook his head^ anil 
went off to return witli the manager. Aootli 
is the time for romance. Every young man 
or woman possesses a desire to indulge in it, 
sometimes unconsciously even. Jotin came of 
a very orthodox and conservative familj' and 
was ruled by his mother with a rod of iron. 
He had never talked to any unrelated woman 
m his life and suppressed every desire of this 
kind heroically. But suddenly he forgot 
himself completely. He could only feel that 
he was a man, and a beautiful girl stood 
near him in evident need of his assistance. 

He approached tlie girl qiilcklj' and asked 
in English, “Pardon me, can I help you m 
any waj'?” ' m, * i 

The girl looked up at his face. Then she 
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of goveniinent for well over a thousand love for the past would ta'co iiiRiiito pains 

years. Poloiinaruwa’s period of pride, on to protect Statues precious from tlie artistic 

the other hand, was comparatively brief, and religious points of view, rest in=:ecurely 

It ceased to be the capital- early in on broken, tottering pedestals. It appears. 

% thirteenth century. The buildings and however, that everybody is content with wliat 

statuary which I shall describe presently has been done, and little attention is being 

were, therefore, created in Polonnaruwa paid to the monuments that are lying about 

during four hundred years or so — or rather uiiconserved. 

in • the intervals of fighting during those In Polonnaruwa the case is very difTerent. 
centuries. The relics of olden days that have been 

' The ruins at Auuradhapura occupy a exposed to view there are. as a rule, in a 

much larger area than do those at Polon- much better state of pre->evvjtmn than tha^e 

naruwa. This does not, iu itself, warrant at Anuradhapura That difference is not due 

tlie assumption that the older capital, m the to the fact that more durable materials were 

heyday of its splendour, was necessarily used, nor that time and man have done 
more extensive. Jlore effort has been put nothing to demolish tliem. Quite the contrary, 
into e.xcavation at Anuradha- 
pura than at Polonnaruwa. 

It is not at all unlikely tliat 
further exploration might 
disclose parte, or at least 
suburbs, of tlio early mediaeval 
capital that today lie buried 
in the juugle. It is generally 
^ presumed, however, that 
•' Polonnaruwa did not, at any 
, time, attain the dimensions of 
Anuradhapura. The country 
between the two cities, it 
is *<aid, w.is at ono time so 
thickly settled that a cock, 
alighting on a roof in either 
placo could go all the way to 
the other by Hying from 
bouse to bouse, without ever 
coming down to the ground. 

Both Nature and man 
Imie wrought greater liavoc 
at the older tlian at tlie later 
capital. ifuch, moreover, 
remains to be done to repair 
tliese r;\\ages at Anuradha- 
pura. The only buildings that > 

have been restored ai'o interest- The Siva Dovalc Polonnaruwa 



uig from the religious 
ratlicr than the artistic point of view. The 
Buddliists responsible for rebuilding were 
• impelled by the desire to .acquire merit and 
woefully lacked the .ariistic perception of 
their forefathers. 

Kach time that I visit Anumdlmpura in 
que>t of daU for my forthcoming books on 
Ceylon, return more impressed witlf the 
callous di>n.‘g.ird for niomuncnte of the past 
'^hown by tiie people and tlie Oovcminent 
alike. Strovvu over tbo sward aro stones with 
caiviiigs th.it any nation with the slightest 


.Most, of the buildings in Polonnaruwa .are of 
brick. The ('overnment of Ceylon has 
however, taken the trouble ai„i incurred tiiJ 
c.vpeiise to restore tlieni .is much ,as iwjssiblc* 
to .1 semblance of their prLtiue glory Tiio 
monuments ni Polonnaruw.a, therefore, impre*. 

niore than the iliins 
at Anuradliapura. Even the serious student 

is able to ^ee th^^. ohRr c.ipital, but 

w ^(.0 the ornament in its original 
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TJIK mmiK KKVIKU^ Fon JA.VUAFir, 


iSCltuigfl jujil tlio-buililii);:' noigJjbouis 

<"tieiy it- li.w ^tood for ceiitiirios. 

^ in one otlier respect Polonnamwa differs 
.from Auuradlju^if.,, fai- yjjjy slructuies 
:of i[ s.icred cli.aactcr liavo boon exposed to 
•\ lew at the older capital. Tlio Arcba‘ologic.d 
- iic'partment of the Ceylon Covornmeiit appears 
to be convinced that it has discovered Uie 
..■'pofnpon wliicli the king’s palace stood. 
Wljwi I J.ist saw t)jo .sito o.vcavation had not 
resulted in baring any jiart of Uio buildiog. 
•In I’olonnauuva, on the other hand, structures 
of temporal character can bo seen. Among 
'the remnants arc, for instance, a palace, an 
audienco ciiambor and a council chamber. 
.TIiq last-named building is particularly import- 
ant hecausG it enables ns to form an Idea 
of tlie aJministratiro institutions that existed 
in tlie early iliddlo Ages. 
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.student . of Indi.ni cuUmo the ait 


Tho infiltration of ' southern Iiidian 
icclmtqiio ivas only to be expected ' in.' view 
of «io geographic propinquity of Ceylon with 
sontlicrii India and tho' mtercouise th.it 

undoubtedly existed between tho two from 
tho ea^l^c^t times. Accounts of scleral Tamil 
invasions have been handed down by the 
Sinhalcso efironiclors. Tliey also mention 

cases of Sinlialesc liiiigs seeking their brides 
in .southcni India. Peaceful peiieti'ation from 
tJ)0 Pandyan and Cholian kingdoms was 
citlier too prosaic or too impercejitihle to 
have been set down by the monks who 
compiled the Mnf/ntainsti and otiicr clironiclos 
more or loss based upon it. 

As the lesult of this steady process of 
migration from southern India, mi.xture of 
blood took' place not only in 'tho ruling 
dynasty but. to a greater or Ic&ser e.xtent, 
among all classes of people. 

It was luovitablo that forms 
of thought and wors-hip and 
ideals of art and arclntectme 
should ch-wffo. 

Tliougli those inoccs&es 
began long ere the Couit 
deserted Aniirudiiapiiro, tliey 
received gicat strength diumg i 
tho Polomininwa period. For . 
ono thing, off and on during 
this period southern Indians 
either occupied the Snilialese 
throne or excrci.^ed gre.it 
political mlluoiico. In flio 
tenth century, for insfaiiee. 

Sena V, tho Sinhale^e K'lug. 
fled, following a tjuaiiel n-itJi 
tho head of lus aimy. to tlio 
suutliejii p.iit of Ceylon or 
Rulmn.i, as it w.ss then c.Uk'J. 

The capital was tlieieupon 
seized by the Tamils His 
succcsi-oj, Il.ihinda V, after 
cairying on goveininent witli gic.it ditliculty 
for twelve jeais. was llinl^el^ forced to 
Hoc to Jluhuii.i for safety. 

Karly irt the efovonfli century tlie Cliohati 
kiD", With Ins capital near Il.idras of oiir 
d.ij'T tikiiig .idvanhigD of tlio unsetlled condi- 
tton‘} in Cryioti. sent .iii army 


trctsuies Voloiin.nuwa .ue of a 
iic.i>uiL» i?i«*inctive ^chools of art 

‘"‘'y’l' i,,' noittaui .i«"j souDicin -- 

evoUeJ „„j „cie s„,t „„ jcro^s tlio 

here early j, tjtiait and liroiihlit tlio entire nortlicni 

recess of iccoiicili.itiim liad licsnn |„n „f iho' hlaiid uiiJcf liis sivay. Xot uiili 

^ ?iiT,3oic tlie scat of Kovcriimcilt iras maiTy ycJis later ncin tile Sililialcso .iWo 

sonic ‘ ,l„ovcd fioin slniir.idliapur.i „} n,,) Clioli.ms. 

Tfo‘''OTufhorii Iiiili'i” iiitliiciico is Dating: tlneo or four generations the Fates 

FiSLio^cenSrS^r lo tAX «.c Wand in a constantly unsettled 
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state, witli the southern Indians always 
hurrying the Sinhalese, sometimes succeding 
ill completely driving them out of power, 
again receding more or less into the shadows. 
Gaja Balm resfcoi'ed the Sinhalese fortunes 
. ^aiid was followed by Parakraraa Balm the 
Great, wlio ruled from 1153 to 1186 A.D. 
Fierce controversy rages over Paiakrama’s 
lineage^ — whether or not he was of mixed Tamil 
and Siniialese blood. He ceitamly had a 
Hindu queen for vvhom he built and endowed 
Hindu temples. His devotion to Buddhism 
did not appaiently prevent him from listening 
- to Hindu discouises and recitations from 
tlie Hindu scriptures. "Within a year of Para- 
krama’s deatli a Prince from southern India 
ivas aiinoiuted as the overlord of the Sinhalese 
under the title of Kiiti Nissanka JIalla ; and 
ho ruled until 11116. Within a tew years of 
liis demise the Tamils were in undisputed 
possession of Polounaniwa and a little 
later Bhuvaueka Baim I lemoied the capital 
to Yapaliuwi. 

Only a few of the arcliaeological icmaios 
at PoIonunruWii antedate Parakiama’s reign 
Ihoy are temples devoted to the woiship of 
si' a and 'l''islmu and unmistakably of Tamil 
workmanship. The othcis show, almost without 
exception, a strong soutiiern Indian inllueuco. 

Ill 

The monuments ot outstanding interest 
at Polounaniwa fall info two d^tinct cla^si- 
tications accoiding to whether they are of 
temporal or of a leligious character Of the 
foimer, two deserve special attention — the 
private audience ciiambor standing nt the 
back of tlie luins of Paiakraina Bahu’s 
palace ; and ttie council cltamber creeled by 
Iviiti Rissanka JIalla. 

Tile private audience chamber, judging by 
what has been loft of it, must have been a 
gem of architecture. It was not a large 
building but was evidently graceful m propor- 
tion and beautifully ornamented. 

The foundation consists of three plalfomis, 
slightly decreasing in si/,o as they rise. Kun- 
ning round the base is a row of elephants. 
Around the middle platform is a row of 
lions, and around the top one is a row* ol 
i grotesque dwarfs. Upon careful examination 
tlint no two figures are exactly 
alike. The elephants [larticularly aic caned 
witli vigour and realism. 

• . chamber is reached by .i short flight 
of .«tone steps. Tho design on tlie moonstone 
lying like a huge, semicircular mat at the 


bottom of them has become nearly obliterated. 
The guardstoDe"? have fallen. Tiie balustrades 
remain m position and are noteworthy for 
their graceful form and skilful^ carving. At 
the top are two lions, one on either side, their 
mouths partly open as if snarling threaten- 
ingly Though exposed to ttic devastating 
effect of wind and weather, tiiev letain much 
of the detail patiently chiselled by master- 
ciaftsmen centuries ago. 



The S,it ilahal Posada— Polonnaniw a 


The pillars that oiico supported tlie roof 
nso from tho third platform. Some of them 
arc broken. Xot one is there, liowcver, that 
does not .show that attention was Lavished 
upon it by men who bad iniierited skill from 
many generations of stono-caricr.s. 

The purposo to which tfiks building was 
put has been lost in the labyniitli of time. 
Various conjectures. ha\e been made, all 
based upon its iiroximity to Parakrama’.s 
palace. Ihe tlieory that is generally accCi»tcd is 
that the king here received Ins trusted 
adrisen; and discussed with them plans of 
(ximpaigns aud other important alfairs of 
state. It lias been' suggested to me by a 
Sinhalese friend who has spent many years 
of his life in Polonuaruwa. at first as a, forest 
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lOl* 

lock-liolOing iin olu (imlm-lcaf} baok i«i His 
liamls, ho «ouUl have just the slight stoop 
that tlio sculptor gave to the tiguro that l>o 
caned. It can be .seen to the best advantago 
from the side. , . , , , 

In tlio popular estimation tlii.s is a statue ol 
I’ar.ikrama Balm tlio Ureat No documen ary 
ovideiico has hmvover, been discovered so 
f.ir tliat would warrant that belief. 

The tiguro is probably symbolic. J ho 
boulder upon which it is f-xccutcd stood it 
is l.fliovcj, in the imilicJiato '’“"“S “ 

lihr.ny eiccleJ hy Paiskvama Balm r o 
slnictlire, nliicli lici-soiis ^vllO accept tins 
thcorv hue in ininJ nas probably the 

bii til's tlironjtb nbicli Oautaraa passed pnor 

stoiy ' , i„osc for which it is 

Jiminisinng. Ilio ™1|| 1 , „f my 

built IS not 'sts it misht base 

Siiibalcso ,®o'’tor gnidine sbippuig 

served as a ,,1 night. It bears 

in ‘lichly oiimmcntcd, but 

signs of , e made sad l.aioo 

weatlier and sandals 

with the bgnrcs. immense shib of 

■I'iio oilier , pota— or stone boob. 

g,„nitol.nown.is tl.e f al ^l«;^^i„ti<,„ at Iho 

Upon it iS ,?at'\^ 3|a uliicli sbems biro to 

pThmailslnm , ,,aio been rcnnj'cd 

Great JDgenuib n^ from Mdin 

;,to TcigH^ osfi'-*''* the”d.stanco over 

iiurhood of ’.Pout lifty 

^vhich it 

s ha or V isiin „ S 1 is regarded 

— ' iroutlieiu lnu'‘‘ 


Ceylon a.s the god of gods rather tiian as an' 
aspect of tho Tnmitili (Hindu Tiinity). 

One of tho Siva Dcvales— known in 
archaeological lore as “Siva Dovalo No. 1,” 
is situated not far from tho iuiii.s of I’ara- 
krania Balm’s palace and private audience 
chamber, and is in a faiily good state of 
preservation. 

Tho teniplo was wholly constructed, fioin 
beisemcnt to dome, of sQuarod stones dressed 
and moulded. Pilasters and half pilasters 
Hanked central niclics ; and a \\ea!th of 
oniaiiieatation in admittedly Dravidian style, 
was lavished eveiyuhcro. It reminds me of 
the Subramanya shrine at tho gieat temple 
•it Taniore, which I leccntly visited. 

Xot one of the sculptures that adorned 
ihis Devalo escaped mutilation. Among the 
best preserved are a four-aimed Gane^ha 
I^ontcd ou a lotus tlirone, with (lie rat running 
over his face and an cight-nrnicd, s andiug 
Kaitikeya (the war-god. son of Sn.a) holding 
vinous^ symbols m its hands. Both aro 

oaivcd ou slabs in low lelief. Hero JS 

Knli tlio coddess, caivcd m 
'll round Sbo'is Jepieled Uitb liigh-pe.il>cd 

rot 3 wai-t-clotb end will, tho trod.l.ro..U 

.roc body, .uni nnd leg ornaments. Pbis 
italuo evidently stood on .i pedestal ... .. 

””’'rho'inost tahi.iblo alt tie.isuios found hi 
this^tcmple, however, consist of a nllii.bci- of 
i ^ which vveic discovered a foot 

bronze m <« j,uiface by workmen who 

:;iHe'.s' rnnnn as to .heir o..g.., or 
history. iigmes aro now in 11.0 

'^'"•'..osTfour .rod h.df .nel.es Some of 

sni.allcst four 

tlroro i‘ 0 ^Jiroiin" to tl.o canons laid 

S'elli el..rr"l.sed by o.iginalMy. power 

and pot'"""" “'.‘'"siv,, n.tl. an ..u.iole 
™li'n»''tl'.o god ill 11.0 dancing allilude, 
NSlta.ia is particnlaily sl..V"g' iT" 
or .is ‘ 1. Paroali seated on a loins 

no showrog ^ „f 11, „ 

. 1 , or illiout Ins eonsorl. S..inls, loo. 

>>'‘'yi‘„dea.uthe senes. There is, for instance. 



Biiildliacfiarna in Bengal 

Hv I’lail-. K. D. BANEIUr, M.i. 


L FI’ICU tho ciul or tlio 7tli centmy A I) 
R finilillusin w.is «^^nvly tJri\ea out of tlio 


selected a sciies of pictures or scenes 
from tlio life of tlio ikiddlia which were 


. rest of Ijidi.'i and found 'shelter in Denial slightly Jillcrent from the series adopted hr 


ami Bjlinr. Gradually Buddliist sculptures 
l)ec.iiuu coufmed to these two provinces 


tlio tireck artists of Gandhar-i, Por six Jong 
centuries this particular selection of scenes 
of the Buddliachanta pro ailed in Bihar, 
Bengal and Burma. When Buddhism fiiiails' 
disappeared from Burma in tlio lOtli century, 
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places like Bodh Gaya, 
Nalanda, Bihar and one or 
two places iu Bengal. These 
^ images of tlie Buddhacliarita 
g differ from those of tlie older 
^ schools of Indian sculpture 
^ in two prominent factors. 
^ Unlike the ancient Indian 
I school of Bharhut, the Indo- 
g Greek school of Gandbara, 
cc the Scythian school of Mathura 
M and even the Gupta schools 
£ of Mathura, Benares and 
o Pataliputra, the Bengal School 
drops the representation of 
of the Jatakas entirely. Moieover, 
S-S it does not represent the 
~ g earlier scenes of Gautama 
Siddhaitha’s life such a«. 
ei Maya’s dream, its interprcta- 
fl rt tion etc. The representation of 
"2^ the Buddha’s life begins uith 
£5 Gautama’s biith in the Lumbini 
c*» garden and ends ^vith his 
death in the Sala forest at 
Kusiuara. In tho majority of 
J-g cases, the long series of 
scenes of Gautama Buddlia’s 
*J| life represented by tlic Imlo- 
o 3 Greek artists of Gandbara 
"Zi? are omitted ; In tho Bengal 
•|:g school special images of the 
Buddhacliarita are classified 
o£ into four styles ; — 

,7^ I.^ !niagc.s with the figuvo 

> 2 of tho*Buddha attaining perfect 
wisdom in the centre and 
=-•‘2 surrounded by a largo 
« ' number of scenes beginning 
witli tiio birth- and ending 
2 with the death of tiio Buddfia. 

’rt Only two such images have 
2 been discovered up to date, 
one at ijliibbati in tiio Klmln.a 
^ di^t^ict of Ileugal and anotiier 
f at Bihar Sharif of tlie I’ato.i 
district 

= Sucli im.iges or steJae 

cc agree in almost all rc.'pcct®, 

oveept in >«ome of tho 
repre.-'Cntcd. In both c.i'csthe 
centre of the shib is occupied 
[)>• a reprc'cntation of tl.e 
In Bong.al and Bihar images of the Buddha- great temple at Bcdli*(»aya with a tiguro of 

chant .1 arc being discovered in" diffcrcot the Buddha scat».d in tin* attitude of touching 
places; specially in Buddhist holy- the earth' — in-ide. The 
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fact that this is not an ordinary image but 
tho re})rcscntation of one of the principal 
iiiculeiits of his life js indicated by j — 

(a) the posture or attitude of the 


llands .iadicatint- tho ojact momoat wta Gaata^ ' ^garded™ “^“1" 


(iii) tljo failure ol this attack. 

(iv) the allure/neats of Jfara’s 
daughters and tlioir failure. 

'Xlie enlightenment of tho Bodhisattra 


tlje Bodhjsattv.i Gautama became the Buddha. 

(b) tl)e symbol for tlie Vnjm or the 
‘ih«?jder-bolt’on tholotus-throue 0/ thoBuddha 



most impoitint mcidont of tho Buddha’s 
life Its representation is given in more 
detad i« tfjese t«-o images. Tlie Biiddha- 
charita commences on these 
t'fo images or stelae inside 
a mmiaturo temple to the 
leftof Bodh-Gaya temple, then 
folloi\' minor incidents ; such 
.IS competition in .archery, 

the JeaMiig of Kapilavastu on 
horseb.ack, the change of 
garments, tlie cutting of the 
h.ur etc, fid tho cnhghfemncnt 
IS rtMched. I’ho remaiuing 
incidents, such as the first 
sermon nt Benares, the great 
Jfiracle of Snirasti, the descent 
from the heareo of the thirty* 
three gods, the Miiuclo of 
the inoQS.ey .at V.itsah, are 
represented m miniaturo 
tempk'-i on the left side of 
the 'tclac or in the interspaces 
uutd the line re.?ehes the 
top \rhcie 're find tho death 
scene 01 the 

21 Image of t)»e Buddha 
in the posture of aiminiug 
pojfect uj'dom, surrounded by 
seven oDut principal scenes 
of Ins life Vm is really a 
ateJe. .ind tlio largest and tho 
most pcjfcct o.xainplo lias been 
ftninil om tho bank of .1 tank 
at J.agdi5)ipnr near Xalanda. 

In tlicso images there arc 
seven scenes on the b.ick 
sl.ib 

(a) Birtli. (b) first sermon 
at Bcnaies (c) tlic t.aiin'ng 
•Icphant X.al.igin .at Baj.ign/m. 


jnilicatinf 


laiia at . , 
which 


. 1' -.v, of the Iii,ul elephant X.al.igin .at itaj-igntm. 


n,-„?h.G.ay.a, under the I’lp- - 

“ Qaiit.ima bcoamo perfcdlj 


tlic descent of 


Jfaia's army. 


the Buddha from tho 
heaven of the llihtythrce gods (0 the 
■Miracle of Sr.a'.isti, and (g) tlic .’tlinicio of 
tho monkey at V.usjii. Tho m.-un {nwAm is . 
surrounded by tlio army of .^fnr.i .ithicling the 
Boddha lioforo his inlightcomrnt. 

Tho great image or stele of •l.igadivhP'Jj 

vtill rciuams uuniiie though it vr.»‘ ’ 

early in Uto Ifith eeniurj-. It 


. dJSCO'er<‘«l 
;j coIos'hI 
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/o’:-, 


'' t' ’a’ -f •’• '/o I'' 


The Descent from the Henvon of t!ic Thirty •three Gods 

in-t.an JJascun 








L't's. r ' 

The iSIiracle of Sravasti 

From Xilanda, l*»lna District 

image, the most perfect ‘of its kind. The 
centi’al image or the main figure, does repre- 
sent the Buddha at the moment of the 


Stole wilh Srones fiom the Buddha’s Life 

From Sbilhati, Kbolna Cutrict (BenSRll 

enlightenment but the temple of Bodh-Gaya 
IS omitted. On the other hand, on the left 
side of it ire find the ‘host of ifara sailing 
through the sky to attack the Bodhi^attva 
on their wild mounts On the other side wo 
find the same aiiny flying through the' air 
after their defeat. On the -back-'slab of tin's 
image we find seven other neat bas-ieliefs, 
each complete in itself, so that if these 
seven scenes are defaclied today, they irouJd 
become seven distinct bas-reliefs repre'cnting 
seven scenes of the Buddha's as are common 
to the Bengal school. Witli the e'vception 
of the Jagadislipur stele no other image of 
the Bengal school, not even the fuller stele 
found at Shibbati or Bihar Sharif shows the 
representation in such full detail. In all 
.other stelae bearing eight principal incidents 
or separate images bearing ono incident 
details are gradually omitted til) jfc becomes 
extremely difficult to recognize them. In the 
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.lagadishpiir stoic oacli iucideiit can bo recog- 
nized at the first sight and the details are 
as copious as in some of the ba^rcliefa 
found on the larger of tlie Gandhara Siupas. 

III. A largo number of less elaborate stelae 
discovered at diflerent places contannng eight 
dillcrcnt scenes of the Buddlias life.of tvIucU 
tho birth* enlightenment at Bodii-Gaja, hist 
sermon at Benares and death aic con.Unt The 
remaining four scenes aie composed of any 
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In tbo majority of these smaller stelae the 
central figure is tliat of Buddha m the 
attitude of obtaining perfect wisdom, out 
there are certain well-marked exceptions m 
the Archaeological collection of tlie^ Indian 
Museum, Calcutta as it stood in 191b, when 
I left that institution, there were a numuer 
of such steUe in which tlic central figure w,^ 
Unit of Buddha at tlie time of tho Miracle 
of Sravasti or the first sermon at Benares. 




bs."f?sa:”rfl3t 

DO gods- 



side 


from I. I » ' 


0* tho \aiTTidja he-C. Patoa Museum 

BaishaW uua another . n 

inl925unJ ' lJa„„iva Sahitja 

•*l“u ’ t'ca cutlf..nd another m the north- 

p.'iridiad at . ,]„ second floor of 

sieslein collier *?"", „ shoiv that 

tho great Icuiplo . I the 

Si'certonilrhSicnoftho thirtl-U-e 
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said a bit bositatiugl}’, “If j’ou could lend 
mo a nipee, I should be very thankful. I had 
on)}' tliis rupee irith iiio ; unfortunately it is 
not good.’* Her manner of speaking was 
quite free and dignified. 

Only one rupee I Jotin felt a bit cast 
down. If lie could have done something 
tremendous for lier, lie would have been 
satisfied. Still he was fortunate in having 
tills small opporhinity. So he took out a 
rupee, and handed it to the girl. 

The girl paid the waiter, and seome<l to 
breathe with relief. She turned to Jotin and 
said, “You have saved me much trouble. 
Thank you very much. If you come here 
to-morrow at this time, I shall return the 
money. If it does not suit you, please give 
me your address, I shall send it to you.” 

Jotin jumped at the offer. “Certainly I 
shall come,” he said. “I shall be here 
punctually at six.” 

“Are you a Bengali ?” asked the girl. 
“Yes,” said Jotin, “I come from Calcutta.” 

‘ The girl took leave of him with a smile 
and wont out. Jotin returned to lus seat to 
find Kartik already back there. He wa'S 
grinning from oar to car. 

“Good boy,” he said, as Jotin sat down. 
“Kever miss an opporhmity. So yon have 
already made another appointment ? I envy 
you, my dear chap. I have been hero year? 
and years, but no one even looked ,at me. 
But the first day you come out you meet 

with romnnoo— ” r • * * 

“Yes, I am luck)', ’ said Jotin, interrupt- 
ing him. “Lot’s be off now.” ^ 

“Tory well,” said Kartik, getting up. itut 
don't try to go too fur, it may land yon into 
trouble. You don’t know these people, 

"You too belong to the old ladys dau. 
it seems,” said Jotin. “Just bec.ausc I talked 
to a girl' you presuppose a huge romance 

ov tragedy.” 

“Great things have small beginnings said 
K'nrtik “I warn you. it is my duty. U is 
111) to vou to accept my advice or not 

Totin’s heart was .singing a tune >>liicli 
prevented him from listening to the voice of 
cold pnidetiee. “I don’t want to return just 
now” he said changing the topic : let’s walk 
nn .and look at the illumination for a bit 
Vext morning Jotin woke up much 
before' his time. Ho nas fooling ^Uess 
■md' impatient He ^^antcd the day to 
pass off quickly and tl.c longcd-for evening 
to come He could not say anything to 
iJ^artik for fear he would sneer. He got more 


and more iiuiiatient as the day advanced. 
He consulted his watch every five minutes, 
and could hardly sit still for two minutes 
anywhere. The time seemed to bang heavily 
in his hand. 

The afternoon • passed off somehow. Then 
another anxiety took possession of Jotln’s 
mind, IVhat jf Kartik should want to 
accompany him ? True, his appointment was 
not e.vactly a love tryst, still he felt 
extremely unwilling to have Kartik with him, 
to sit staring at them, while ho talked to 
the girl. But how could he s,ay tliat to 
Kartik without offending him V 

Fortunately. Kartik saved liim the trouble. 
When it was about four o’clock, he cjilled 
Jotin and said, “Look here, old cluip, I fhouglit 
of accompanying you. though you certainly 
would not have liked it Still, ns you are 
mv guest here, 1 am responsible for your 
safety. But my old manager li.is suddenly 
sent for me. I don't know why. So it’s 
‘Lino clear’ for you. But be extremely 
cautious. Talk to lier there, as long as you 
like, but don't accompany licr anywhere 
else.” 

Jotin felt so mncii rolioved at Kiirtik’s 
words, that ho promised auy thing and overy- 
tliing. As soon a<! his host had departed, he 
began his toilet. The girl would not arrive 
at the restnumiit before «i.v, but Jotin could 
imrdly wait that long. Ho opened his trunk 
and took out iiis finest dre'ss. He put on a 
diamond ring too. He felt ashamed of In'! 
shoos. They ceitaiiily looked shabby. He 
bad loft two pairs of brand now Nagra 
slippciv. gold embroidered too, in Calcutta. 
The old lady was good to him in her own 
w,ay. She never grudged him money for 
personal expenses. If lie iranted ten diamond 
rings for ten fingei'S, lie was welcome to 
them. She never enquired about the amount 
he spent. The old casliier liad order to 
supply any of his just demands. 

lie finished dressing, called a carriage and 
went out Whore to spend the intervening 
one hour ? lie toured about the town, 
visited the shops and the wharves, and finally 
arrived before the restaurant when it was 
still a quarter to six. 

He peeped inside and .saw tli-it tlie gill 
bad not yet arrived. He p.aid off the c.arringo 
.md l»ogan to .s.aiintcr along the footp.ith, keep' 
ing a sharp look-out around. Ho felt very 
son* with tiie girl. Could not she have 
come a few moment^ earlier ? 

A carriage drove up and stopped just in 




Image with eight Principal Indtlents of the Biidclha’j- Life 

^om Jk^isopor m I'atnn District 


gods. In some cases the total number of 
incidents is less than eight. The birth and 
the death and even the Sarabodhi or the 
perfect enlightenment are omitted in these 
imperfect stelae. Such arrangenieiits of 
incidents of the life of the Buddha are to 
bo found only in the Bengal school of Sculp- 
ture and its offshoot, the sculpture of Aratan, 
Burma and Siam. 

IV. Separate images representing one 
particular ' incident of the Buddha’s life. 


Such images were evolved for tlie first time 
in the Oupta school of Benares. An image 
dedicated by the Sthavira Bandhugupta at 
Samath. representing the enlightenment of the 
Buddha, is the earliest example of separate 
images of principal incidents of the Buddha’s 
life. In the Gandhara school we find separate 
bas-reliefs but in the Bengal school we find 
separate images representing incidents. 

In the ilathura school we find represen 
tations of incidents of the Buddha’s life carved 
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or a Gernian-Ila'isian ■ compact which might 
he directed against Franco. They formed a 
cliain of alliniicos witli France and Belgium, 
Poland, Czecho-slovahia, liumama and Jngo- 

^''’Brondly speaking the actual situation m 
European politics of to-day is as follows . 
Great Britain is on the ^ i'® 

wnlehlng tlie regrouping of lowcm in 
Europe ^nnd trying to use all the smupo to 

Powers. Gemiany and Buss a 

allies, Stance s relation wiU. ^ 

been very coidial. between the 

that «ie proposed Italian Crown 

Bokian cordial relations among 

Priaco will . lead to c Fnrtliemiore 

Italy, Belgium a j France to secure 

recent efTorts on *|'0 1'. iffjca is bound to 
Spanish ’'i.-tn.ean these two 

create ^ co-operation might 

nations. ^tanM-Sp. - Spain in doser 
Wring Italy. Italy and Spain are 

understanding, ,“‘'5 

niready on most cordia te a^c 

Therefore, >' ™nce 

to co-operate, 'hen it „|U 

that hy a Britain to play one 

be no chance for / iber and there 

nation of Fnrope a Franco- 

will ho Peooc ’"i,, be the lonndalion 

i;rrsoSf^|^£rse?^ri« 

of creating a new British 

n Franco-German g^,pl, dcTcler- 

Sgainst^lje Anglo-<>rman 


towards other nations, especially towards 
the peoples of Asia. Britain, under such 
circumstances, will be forced to pay rcspect- 
fal heed to India’s demands for freedom 

Indian politicians do ndt apparently 
realize that India is kept under subjection 
due to three things : (1) isolation of India 
in ITorld Politics and Britain’s alliances 
■with other nations ; (2) Indian disunity an 
(3) lack of military education among Indians 
who hare been disarmed by the British. It 
may bo safely asserted that unless India 
succeeds in ridding herself of 
isolation and makes close friendly under-- 
standing with other Powers, Bntajn w 
never give up her hold on India— she will 
mil Sreeto%rant even Dominion S^tus 

“or ludia. As long ns Britain wi 1 bo 
able to keep Europe divided 
camps. India will not succeed m securing 
cilectivo co-operation from at least a groi i 
of European jiowers. 

Durinir the B'orld War, . the pcoije of 

Indm'S.t l-»-,„SrVnr’ IK S 

Ihrongh .e be„„.e of “isohlion 

^S:'n'^.d^liHce;end£_^o 

tried to aid y'®. nut German 

were in ,'b :l ‘ iLolw 11 , .il freedom 

nalionalMs learnt « "I'f '"’ „ the ahility 
of India depends largo y urn „ ,l,p 
„I Indian s'?",'""'' >V„rid BohUcs ?- 
"isohation of 1"'^;", ' ,”jay („ tree Indi.i 
Wlntaro '.'-W icanS-stion ? Whol 
from llic ’ (..talilidi close friendly 

.am .they mat Powers ? Are they 

rchations will, gra ^ reroln- 

itr'in" AVorld I'oW'--'. 

Gorman accord ? 



Rural India To-day 

The Hon’ble Y. Paniadas Pantulu writes 
in The Scholar on niral India. The picture 
of economic and social helplessness he draws 
is gloomy enough. ^YTites he: 

Go to the smallest Indian village in the remotest 
(xirner of the country. A\'hat do we find •’ AVe 
find that the ininntcst and simplest wants oi the 
%illager arc catered to hy the enterprising foreiRn 
manufacturer. Onlinary articles of consumption 
by agriculturists lihe sugar and salt are largely 
foreign. The Swiss condensed milk and Danish 
tinned milk products are to bo found in the 
Immblost hut. The durable brass and lironze 
domestic utensils are practically displaced by 
cheap onatneJ, porcelain and aluminium or other 
light metalwares from Europetn -lapanose and 
Amcncan factories. 

.Tust as the new commercial and economic 
regime rosultcd in the destruction of the Industrial 
life of villages, the new civicadministrativc regime— 
“the individualisiu emanating from the I/?gislators 
anvil, tho .Tndgo’s rod, and tlio Settlement Officers 
compass’ —led to tho dismtogration of all corporato 
life in rural India. The theories of state land- 
lordism. economic rent and contractual relationship 
between landlord and tenant, which arc essentially 
western notions. led to the development of an irra- 
tional and oppressive land revenue system winch 
has made our peasantry economically crippled, 
weak, di-sumteil and di«organisctl. The foundations 
of the conimunity right in the w.aste lands, pasture 
grounds, scr\uco tnoiu»., religious, and cliantalle 
endowments .and the like, which were once 
.administercil for common purposes like the 
luainton.mcc of village scr\'icos and works, of 
common village utility such a.s education, imgation. 
recreation or ixKir relief, arc dcstroj’cd. To-ilay 
there are no local scta'ices or common properties 
u Inch in legal tlieorj* and cusfoui.'ir>' practice 
re.ally .aprprfain to village communities and which 
are aumiiiwtcrcd liy them without control or inter- 
ference, liy the central or provincial governments 
or ihcir agents in tho districts. The growth of 
Wnl self-g()ycmment under tiic>e conditions h 
an absolute impossitiility. 'Hie villages are now 
more clusters of houses inhibited by individu.il 
residents who are not animated by common €«t>- 
noniic or civic purposes in life and who live in a 
''tate of ivithctie. pl.icid c-ontentmont, dci’**nding 
upon the foreign nilors to look .after .ill their 
ixiluionl and ><<ci.il neotls and on foreign minii- 
l-Kturers to supply their d.ul.v wants. 


World-Economy 1919—1928 
Tlie (conomy history of tlicse Ion dtlficnU 
viars is snnmieil up for Tin •hmnxnt uf thf 


Bengal Xational Ohambet of Connnocc by 
Signor Alberto Pirelli, President of the 
rnteniational Cliainber of Commerce : 

Ten years of strenuous rcconstructinii work 
have reduced this chaos to order and tlic p.\noram.t. 
of economic conditions at the clo'^e of 192s presents 
an entirely different picture, not only in those 
countries that boro the brunt of war. Imt in all 
parts of the world. Devastated rt^ions have been 
roconstnictefl and restored to tlicir normal econo- 
mic rhythm . political conditions m many countries 
have improved under more stable governments 
public finanwjs have been reorganised .and curren- 
cies stabilised overywhorc . the rcvi\-al of activiti 
and confidence in the future boar witness to the 
o.xcellence of tho results attained. 

But such great achievements as indeed tho 
whole work of reconstruction, have not Joft tho pro- 
war economic situation nncluinged . and we must 
reckon with now elements and now factors, that 
have arisen or undergone change during these 
vo,irs of feverish reconstructive activity. 

One of tho most imporMnt factors of this groat 
change luis boon the altainment by tho Lnitcd 
States of a level of ccononwe prosperity never t>cfore 
achieved— the most notable fe.aturo. as we have 
already said, of the nost-war situation. Tho groat 
financial prosperity of that country., it.s ahiind.ant 
supplies of raw materials . tho possibility of adari- 
ting Its production .ind distriliution systems to tlie 
rcnuircmcnts of a hugo homo market, have favoure<l 
muustrval development on .i gigantic, scale and 
even led to widc.sproad economic anil commerci.il 
pcnctrotion of foreign markets, m keen competition 
ivith the old-manufacturing countries of Kurope 

.\nd while the worhl of business li.xs liveil 
since tho war under tlie sign of American c\p.in- 
.sion. accompanied by lughcr t.irills to protect Imr 
home market. Kiirfipo h.is loon aUempting to 
re-establish the normal tlow of tiude riirrcnt-, 
across her nuiny frontiers, m of their infrca.sr'«l 
numlK'r , all of winch his increa-'Csl the "tendency 
low.ird economic nationalism and indei>endeiK-c. 

The .situation h.xs been further comjilientrtl ty 
the closing of a great KtirorK^in imrkef. . tli.it of 
Hussi.i. left .ilmost cntireh* out of the picture of 
tnitle revival. 


Ill 
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niicioiit of Enplnml (ind EuroptN 

,u-c l.cini; rclCKntcd to tl.e f''?"' 
mii-.cums. Tlio irarticiilnr mJu'itry 'vlich 
.■ccoriliui; to tlio writer i-s soon going to join 

?rli?o nnrket of rotot^niodo, '„“S 

SriVik to l5Ving it a tall, in 0™“'' 

, “ "Tl!c“.oitTL^ii«Sis ''pine io''lE kWog- 
'„t tlSel'a k infnain; in llcn^ ; 

Dutt. -and iinl^s ijooplc^^ cvi^ indiJ^tnos 

indiu'cnon'i ^ni.Uvion iKiyond rccaU- In 

\vill 80 on ivv^s "njo o‘'‘™ ven" fina bangle^* 
Dacca rnay wSi gold an aHiclc fit for 

tho'IScsl in Hio 'fn'J|J‘’proJffii; dmanShSire 

SirtTto f id „ pppsent. is no. 

Tlio mdustrj- as 'an ''Oiore.^ pi,‘„ in priccs.ot 

iS: ssi -■inT'?>”,;“".‘'i;- "sir.o® 

bo{3»l.S 'f i&nii’iS 

,S^«l.cs nnj mmd? „ aversion to 

down anions tlion ; thoinselvfs- 

Si.® ® lifb "coSf “ Viw iiio >■*“ 

shcU-Ypr^l^ reach of all. . , . „ j,t prcwnt tlio 

" AU’;‘"'1 ?!‘inSr fK 

lSrS”of ;.l«ca,,lri.® “"0 

■in A^-^ocialion f,gj,e„cs 

’“•>'? .S'KV' "IE 

"Oacionsnof °'„,S svj« .s^^^ro 

SrSani"fTv “o«.od; ', i" tS » ""o?> SS 

1“ iniijfi ionii 'Sraro, .Snr n'liPr^iS 


is not criiial to the demand, the refuse winch 
hitherto has been burnt m lime and generally 
used with the ijuu ol* hetel leaf, still comm mds a 
market. While Cliank rowdor has bwn from 
remote ages recognised by the people of India a^. 
of great medicinal imrortance. being used kv some 
internally m cases of acute dysonterj'. and fro^ 
remote ages also, has it been known as a snocuic 
for pimples and skin diseases : as an cradicator 
of the marks left by the ravages of small-ro\ it 
is emd to have no equal, and it now 
for Chank powder to catch the market as a 
Riw-ific and cosmetic, to command a largo demand 
in all (lie markets of the world. 

To-day, unless Government speedily oomes to 

mtle hoW’for'‘Tjhe 

fSSl-i!? S' .SrS ^nSioati 

The Indian Princes and their Subjects 

The All-T’arties Convention, as is wcll- 
tnown invited the Indian I’nnccs to a 

irtisltTnS'i— 

cans(^ thcir j ^ conference with 

Subjects on n footing of equality. 
ThcSlaimr.^ah V^mdutTin 

IJlJiSK’ of rimdit -Motilal Xoi.ru he says : 

l.„. vlnlft, .®'™i”"of 'feir'''r,:i?„uP'crm 

terms of the AH I tu"' jq c^mccivo timt n 

ton invitcil- H, ■' ",',?,;“Al|.l>,irlics' Comcntion 

St ta U.” v3'%,“pr.m?“t " 

SSef 
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lie 

in Icncth of thi? uitoiyal is from 10 
Thus tlio pcarcity or faimno or Fospenty 
folloNV every eleven haU-ycats though sometimes 
tlicv iniy recur between 10 anti lo. . 

i. llmimum sunspots below 15 aro 

cd by a dehcicncy of rainfall 
even 10 per cent of 

minima when .they continue for four or live 
vparq en-evist witli a drought or famine _*/.«! 
’ ” T1.1f dcridenci- begins to tlccne^e 

linirt of nbout 25 sunsnots, svl.en the tuot'-" 

“Ts SpoifiSS!; .hove is nn in^o of 

SSoS?h?«sftSft?n 'S fo nffoct .ho 

sunspots. 


Foreign Trade in India 

on the foreign trade hn^rtaoj. to 

Realisms .‘'®,J®f‘lS,eckiD'' the drain caused I*}. 

our foreign frado of checu^ cmiuire "hat 

foreign ‘A SlMo adopt for tappms our 

hv the creation ,, tnirnose of atnaami- 

institution for avenues mmunemble 

\Vicloly discussed " t maluivJ. "<“ 
"^intheVto the schomc sox»^ 

though hitimi w ^ ^ 

may hope that nclue'ed ttu (.npit***! 

-f 'i“>'!rd'”5a a"*ng 

S con'fta!®. x pS or”= "" 

K.s.nS'a*Std:s»ir"“' 


It has been a joy to publisli , everywhere ftc 
tidings of the entire equality of political statn^ witJi 
men wWcli Indian women now . possess, hyory- 
where 1 found people interested in ‘ho condi on 
of Indix Almost all were in the dark 
matters. The specialised view-pomt of Chn^m 
missionaries, the political and comniprcial '•^t'xt 
SKS of England, the exaggerations ^d untnid^ 
of “Motiier India” iiaye all ^otihin<^ to d^aw 
generalised pictures of India so false, so o^ 

to its reputation that I often found 
in passionate revolt against the Fiostions that ^\ cre 
mit to mcs. I used to wonder whj' the evils tliat 
SwfouSd in every country, w^ 

\-rhy India only was considered too degrail^, 

UsSIf^Jii 

standing. 

She llicn goes on to doscube Hio i“f'r“f . 

jSiiao^S"ro™f^.«...o-„.en 

of all nations. 

In the i,y"!a^\'\o^'doUver‘‘‘'c5ch 

»owmH y>cr/w is of tiuoo years 

newly Ifoin ,? K\iVrv ccitihcatcs arc nol 

training and !h**h ,V,, ,i],A for flic iiio«t impor- 

cwisidorofl sufficiontlj sk KU lor 

tent «oS?o c.o.wc..no.ttly ™ 

Sf of 1 1C tnadoolu y 9,f,,rrh nc l' mit tl.at tlic 
for thoir Indnn Pi'to\\ Muc.dion.binm 


5>fS;‘e.oitt.5i'r 5f,ri "rr- 

liiternationnl rcl j,iarc w 

:;;?;oS5s 

^^on^nnboo(^. 


“urcad of Know Wgc amt "Ciy 

Intel nUioi'-tl I’liili'lelP'"'' ^rw 

n .St^oTk life h^'t' ""f'rtiw mcl'tiiU I *•’'1', 
*?«^/rd.lv. The tlio cvllo t'O'i 

clinch all tin 

n'aCtl. 
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The International Labour Office and Students 

Tlie InteruationnI Labour Office, which 
is an adjunct to the League of N.ations, 
takes very groat interest in the welfare of 
students. The possibilities of a greater co- 
operation between student organizations and 
the League is discussed by Dr. P. P. Filial 
of the I. L. 0. in The Progress of Education. 
He writes : 

The students’ associations arc interested in the 
office not only because tiiey are in sympatliy with 
its ideals, b\it also because of what it can do for 
them from the practical point oE view. Life is very 
xhfficuit for professional workers at the present 
time, and several students’ associations liave asked 
for help in finding a solution for the problenas of 
unemployment among tlicm. It is perhaps not yet 
widely known in India tliat India occupies an 
important place in I. L. O’s sclieme of enquiry into 
the causes and remedies of unemployment amongst 
the intellectual classes. 

He then goes on ti give an account of the 
two conferences which had been oi-ganlzed 
by tlio International Students Service : 

Dresden was chosen for tlie former meeting 
paitly becauso it is the seat of tlie “International 
Institute for Student Self-Help and Co-opeintivc 
Organisations’, wliicli was started in 102* 
as a dopaitment of the International Student 
Service, and is concerned vith the study imd 
piomotion of student self-helj* and Whoporative 
work in all pirts of the vorld a^. a Iki«i^ foi 
tiie betterment of the material condition of student-, 
the development of the "\N 0 iking student' idea, 
and the enabling of working class people to obtain 
a university educ.stion. 

The main questions for discus-ion were student 
co-operative organisations, student houses, financial 
aid, the “working student,” uneinploj’ment among 
intellectual workers, the financing of student self- 
help enterprises, etc. Of all tliesc subjects the 
problem of the “woiking student” and the unem- 
ployment of mtellcctu,a!s and tlie mams of over- 
coming it, such as vocational gitid,iQce, etc., were 
most aarcfully studied by the delegates. In the 
discussion on tlie latter subject rcferenco wa.s 
made to the onquiiT undert.ikcn by the Inf*^ma- 
tion.al Labour Otbco into the situation. of uncmploval 
intclleitual worker-. The conference ivisseil a 
resolution tluanking the International Ijaboiir Office 
for this un(lert.akiiig. and asking the delegates 
pniscnt to support, in every ito-^ibfe %vjiy. the 
olTorLs of the International IjalKuir Offite. 

At the annual Confonmcc at Krcm-. the 
prognmiuo of the International Miulent S'^rviee 
for ISKW was worked out. Hero again the disciis- 
-lOM on “.-'tudeot .and worker rekation«hips, ' took a 
iiromment place in the work of the Conference, 
It was suirgcstetl th.at there ehonUl l>e held in the 
uaar future, a ^|XK.•ial conference l-otwoen students 
and workers, and that in the nu'^nwhde, an effort 
-liould be nuade to cnconmgo diccu-.-ion lietween 
groups of students who dilTor m their altitude to 
ilio social que-lion. and io lir.d opi*orlunities for 
bringing sik-Ii difTorent groui>« into eont.v“t with 


industrial conditions and with both workers and 
employers. The conference also decided to give 
piaterial aid to students, and to promote sell-help 
in countries where, at present, there is very 
great material need in university fircles. such as 
China, India. Bulgaria, South ^^’’a!es and, to a 
certain extent, amongst native ^students m South 
Africa 


Study of Sanskrit in Germany 

A new review, in fjerman and English, 
called the Deutsche Pundschnu, has been 
started in India Its object is to promote 
interchange of ideas between the Germans 
and Indians on an intellectual platform, to 
collect all possible information of tlie edu- 
cational facilities in Germany Among many 
interesting articles m the first number we 
quote from an article by Professor Otto 
Strauss of the University of Breslau. He 
writes on the pieseut situation of the studv 
of Sanskrit in Germany : 

A (icnnan University piofesssoi lia'* a double 
task to fiillil teaching and rcsearcli work. A'* 
legards tJic foimcr. Sanskrit la being taught to 
students at almo-t everj* Geiiiian Umveisity 'Iheie 
are. of c-our-e, only very few people wlio tako up 
Sansknt a« (he mam subject to their doctomte 
— tlwt IS to "aj. wlio wiitc n di-bcitatioii on. a 
Sanskrit tojiit to be punted beside^ undergoing 
,nn ond evaiuination Mo^t student- take iiji 
S.aDsknt as a iCCundary .-ubject, of which "ith us 
m lircsiau three aio lequued besides the mam 
one. For these students it is only iiecessarj' to 
siiow'a certain practice m jmma fucjc intcrjneting 
a S.anskiit text of no gieat dilficnlty (e. g. 
U|umsluxds, Bhagavadgita. Kalidasa’s Ei‘ics. Hito- 
pade«a, and similar texts) a goicral knowledge 
of Sanskrit grammar from the descriptive, lii-toiicai 
,aud comn.arative point of view* and general 
aqiiaintanco with Iitorarj- iiistory, rofigion,iiIiifL«ophy 
and political historj of ancient and mediaeval India. 
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whom ^^n inu>t take .IliitiKH o'iT 

Ktartini: ixiint ; and it i** vcrj* o oar 
tfwlay iiiultitndo'i of lopois ^^!lO. ^‘‘'‘'9 

and lint tor manv yoara yet tlicro will continue 
to bo PiK-h W'orUni; mrlioiil.irly ‘’f" 

i’l ivii of the wjmmiinity wfiieh Ica<^t nUc to 
ob-on-o llio riiW of polNsosrcfntion nl lionie, the 
MiUum ' dimctlv fomnjr tho pnU.c l.j' it^.caro 

Wo know of one (^*o HI therefore 

their infe; tion provision of our 

tio roadily inf5(.{ivo. and even 

Home-; for p^.infcotive stage and 

not troafod in time is of no too. 

scTvic''. The ° iVm bwr the enduring 

who hho w-roeks after a I, a social 

elToots of tho K,!,” it not directly oiw 


Wliat is market i-esearcli ? It is t!io anplic-afion 
of scientific principles to the problems tliat_ ari'O 
from the kind, si?c and peculiarities of tho indni- 
iliiol market and tho securing of the nccjjssaiy data 
for bringing the product to the people m the most 
economical and cHective way. JJatnrally this 
supposes an accurate knowledge of wets. Iho 
marketer must 1 k 5 able to say "I know', not i 
tliink” To make tho research of most value it is 
neccssaiT (0 most intelligently plan the incans of 
••Fact Finding” : then must follow careful analysis : 
later proper correlation of the data collect^ and 
their interpretation and finally .'idaptmg the findings 
to the particiiUr product under consideration. 


America and India 

■\fr Oswald Garrison Yillard. the editor 
oftWxVewYork Xation sends , a '^o^d 
to Uio Indian Iteriew nnd tlirougli it to t ic 
Indian peop'o- dwelling upon tin. 

svmpatliy of tlio American friend, of India, 
lil goes on to offer a few words of adnee. 
Ho writes . 


elTeots of tho ^"^n>i?.in$o^t is not directly one 
KSwiilonc?; JO ?mS- oao 

1^3 iKH^ 

eh (Iren arc at im- o" „f moioIS’. TheP eo 

^:|l''ISro'.ilSlS'rin;i.catman<lno.d.=ea.o. 

”“:rt"a.i indl,pens.ab,e 
^larket ’ try and commerce m 

. io o Vslematio and b"?™'" 

‘Su^ of Co.nn,rrrc 

incdiiiDO rhau mercliandismg mon are com- 

»'Vc?;s^S' -p"f 11 Eto”5^"‘f 'I 


i.'.n'illv as one devoutly in sympathy "‘f** ^.9 

against an> form of leceivod upon 

iHj on the o‘‘w> ^ide ana ler 

non-iosisfioff ii^oro certain to win 

than that, none s iivn no he .ado<iuato 

iQ tlie iooe. run, voais since I hoard an 

ooduniDCO It IS onli a Jo ^ j f|,o t^j,.eigu 
Ainciican Mims tor to so ),o 

problem there , American now&papoi men. 

Lid to an lold of “o ino*t 'dmijrorens' 

weapon in the after he had said 

S^KSifin„nS'^;| SsTXia 

K!c ■ iSrlSficd m SihiS,, "jliS's 

Surtd tiooplc lesctwoir of goodwill 

at home or abroad. ' . . , jqpc^ should bo n^otl 
.*,U IK) karOTly unav.vdaWo that wlu oAfW 

hy tho Indians j j there \ull 1^ 

oL iwref 'jS “nw. .bo lists 


Wly anai.i«o if , 

so luappSis m Mja “JJ'J ■’gi ™; 0 ' tS tlKne jj 

Ltait U,e eoinms of for all 

anxiety anu 

conccrncU. — 

Students’ Strikes 

,r t ij A'cnkataraman, r. t- ’■■ V ’“^s 
‘iCinm remarls to offer on sllidenl. 
sonm mimlor. IIo says : 

strikes in iKxoming more common 

,„l£Sf.Sffiif KaiXo fhat MO s.on.0.1 
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VJO 

i?S«far!r5a“F^ 

‘>cn‘5C of tilO term. It is fitianco o> ^ Induns. 

o^ntrollcil liy Indwnj. t Bomliaj' is a aty 

i'^iropcnns have f„_ pverv Quart^, but 

wllicli RCeks arehitects ct tlii^ 

M"rpV°""'’co"tSo" 

is npctlcil IS .pjj n^ucers and consumcre. 

and lalKJiir, and between r »j.pital.is numano i^d 
St is bound “«l,SSrarc not greedy 

• • ,ur is eonsidewto. if has 


,, :o. if produwra 


has tlic chance also of *■ supplying the extern 
markets with her poods, provided the goods are 
of ouality, and are eoid at competitive pnccs. 

Ill the same paper 

Is given a (able of figures indicating ^e 
production of woven goods in the different mrts 
of India for the two months of April and -Maj 
during the last tliroe years. M the figures ^ 
present yawls. The figures aro combined for the 
two moDtlis. 

Province. 1927. 192S. 1929. 

Tlnmhav 309,773.359 178,930.020 240.889,012 

Is S?i ,|ii 

lln^a Provinces 13 952.634 14,920.142 17.318.719 

Delhi ^ 4.’017.370 0300.748 8.704,273 

O P andBerar 10.04,5.737 10.809.784 13.311,^0 
S,hi;n 33.093.292 37.591.737 47.754.0Ib 

Thfl list category. Indian States, etc. fmeans 
Pondtcherrj’. 
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front of him. A Bengali girl got down. It 
is unusual to meet Bengali women in public 
places. So Jotin stared at her rather curioiislj’. 
But his curiosity turned to surprise, as he 
recognised her. For she was none other than 
his fair acquaintance of yesterday. But 
instead of her Burmese 'dress, she was wear- 
ing a gold embroidered red Dacca son and a 
blouse of the same stuff. Her head was un- 
covered, her hair being dressed in the modern 
Bengali way. 

The girl paid ofl’ the driver, tlicn approach- 
ed Jotin with quick steps, “Have you been 
waiting long V ' 

"Not very long", said Jotin. "But why 
arc you dressed like this ? I did not know 
you at first." 

The girl ^\as merely a chance acquain- 
unco and he stiould not Iiavc picsoraed to 
ask her such questions. But Jotin was un- 
accustomed to the society of ladies and his 
surprise had made him forget his manners. 
Not that he knew tiiat he was saying any- 
thing unusual. 

But the girl did not seem to mind. "f.,et’s 
go in,” she said with a smile. "I sltall answer 
your question there ” 

They went in and sat down. Jotin ordered 
tea, though he was not feeling thirsty at 
all. "Do you li\o very far off?” lie asked. 

"No,” said the girl. "But I could not 
get here sooner. I work in a shop and can- 
not go anywhere until it closes. I went 
home, then came on here." 

But Jotin was eager to know the reason 
of her change of dress. So he asked again. 
"You did not tell me, why you have dressed 
up like this.” 

"Because this liapnens to be niv own 
dress,” said the girl. "I too am a Bengali. 
But I put on Burmese dress usually. To-day, 
as I was coming to meet one of my .own 
people, I dressed up as a Bengali. Jfay I 
ask your name ?” 

Jotin told her his name. “But why then 
do you talk in English ?" he asked. "Don’t 
you know Bengali 

“No,” “^aid the 'girl. "I have never 
seen Bengal, neitlier do I know any Bengalis. 
My father came heie from Bengal, and 
married my mother here. "Wlien I was W 
a baby, he ^^ent back to India and died 
there.” 

‘ But did not his relatives enquire nbont 
you or send for you asked Jotin. 

‘ No”, said the girl “It was natural for 
, them to ignore ns. - Bengalis are very 


oithodox, tliey do not like their youug men 
to marry foreigners.” 

“Jlay I know, wiiat your name is ?" 
asked Jotin. 

The girl smiled. ‘‘.My fatlier named me 
Maya. But nobody uses that name now, 
I am known as Ma Sakina. ’ 

“Where do you work a&kcd Jotin. 

“In a Japanese shop, near by,’ the girl 
replied. 

Jotm uent on talking and talking He 
was afraid to stoj), lest tlie girl should go 
away. So he asked again, "Do you like 
working in a shop 

"I don’t like it much, ' said ^la Sakm.i, 
“but where could I get a better job •' Jly 
education is not much to boast of.’’ 

"But you speak Englisli perfectly. ' said 
Jotin ‘T am a graduate of the Calcutta 
ITiiversity. You speak it better than myself” 

!Ma Sakina laughed outright. "My ieaclioi’s 
wore English.” she said. "So I can speak 
well. I intended to go to England to be 
trained as a teacher. But my mother was 
finding it very liard to bnng up the cliildren 
unaided. So 1 gave up studying and 
took up a job.” 

Jotin was a bit surprised, "Have you 
got more brothers and sisters he asked. 

The girl appeared a bit embarrassed. 
Tlien she said, ‘’They are not e.xactly my 
own brothers and sisters. In your country 
it is not custoracry for widows to reraany. 
Here it is usual. My mother married a 
second time. The gentleman was a Mahome- 
dan. He took good care of us and was 
paying for my education too. Bnt ho died 
about five years ago.” 

"There arc many Bengalis in Rangoon,” 
said Jotin, "have not you got any friends 
amongst them ?” 

“No,” said Ma Sakin.a. “My mother does 
not like the Bengalis. My father had not 
treated her well. He left her completely 
helpless. So she had always warned me 
against the Indians. But I do so want to 
meet them and to learn Bengali. But I 
never got an opportunity. How could I • 
know a good man fiom a bad man 

Jotin could not resist the temptation of 
asking, ‘Then how was it that you ventured 
to make my acquaintance ?” 

' ^ The girl laughed again. "I think God 
meant us to meet I know you are a good 
man.” 

Jotin’s heart sang with joy. Was the 



The Leader of the Anglo-Saxons or Kaiser-t-Hind 

Owing to a narrow-minded colonial policy 
which Great Britain has since wholly aban- 
doned, the Anglo-Saxon community of the 
world finds itself to-day, under a divided alle- 
giance, that of the British Empire on the one 
hand and the United States of America on 
the other. With the increasing cordiality 
which marks their relations at present and is 
probably going to bear its first fruit in the 
elimination of naval rivalry between them, 
will there be an attempt at an Ansrhliiss, 
sentimental if not political, of the two halves? 
This, at any rate, is what ought to be, is the 
opinion of Professor G. E. G. Gatlin who 
writes in The Realist on the desirability of an 
Anglo-Saxon comity. He presents Great 
Britain with a choice of policy between 
racial loyalty and racial disloyalty cloaked 
by a narrow nationalism and false percep- 
tion of Imperial interests. He writes : 

. Great Bntain lias before it a tremendous choice 
m policy. She can look West towards the land'* of 
her own speech ("her own speech" wlwtcver the 
lutilo censonousness of a few intellectuals may be 
.about the unity of that speech). Or she can look 
hast. As Austria-Hungary based her policy on the 
UAnuuo, so Britain may ba'se her policy on tlio 
maintenance of the route to India with its compli- 
cations m Europe, in the I^evant, in Egypt, and 
in India itself. Apart from the separate problem 
of the safeguarding of Australasia (winch could also 
bo .atTected through the Panama Canal), this involves 
bisuig power and prestige on the obedience of 
millions who can never be sentimenf.ally and 
culturally at one with Great Britain. The main- 
tenance of the bond with India may be rcg.ardcd 
as a desirable contingonev ; it is folly to rt^rd 
it as Uio palladium of Empire. Wlia'evcr the 
lure, as an adoranient, of the IndLan ruby, what- 
ever e\cn the mutnal advantages of the imperial 
connwtion, to build power on the Bai in Indb is 
to build a mighty castle on the sand. The founda- 
tion of iiowcr is in the sentiment of the British 
peoples and the good will of the Anglo-Saxon 
world : it is not in l>eing Kaiser-i-Hind. 


The Menace of Freudianism 

“We m.iy bo said to he living in a 
Bsycho-.analytic age. For there h.is l>ecn 

10 


insinuated into our outlook a Freudian temper," 
so writes Hr. Joseph Jastrow in the autumn 
number of The Century, and it is m this 
ever widening application of psycho-analysis 
as a complete instrument for the exploration 
of human character that he thinks precisely 
where the menace of new psycliology 
lies. Some rather technical studies in 
hysteria, as he happily puts it, have witlnn 
the space of a generation converted the 
human scene into a neurotic clinic. Has it 
profited mankind ? Will it profit mankind ? 
Perhaps these questions are best answered in 
the writer’s own words • 


The Freudian temper e-xtends from the attiUide 
of iN contributing advocates, to its ellect upon tho 
lay mmd, and there reaches its menacing evpics- 
sion. The popularity of Ireudian idea.s may prove 
to be a disaster to mental fitness and a sane outlook 
on life. The most pernicious complex of tho d.vy 
may well be tho pystlio-analytic complex— tho 
unrepressed desire to dig at the roots of doliaato 
psychic growths tliat prosper best in the undis- 
turt^ privacy tiiat natui-e has provided for them. 
The tendency to bare our mtimato pei'eonal pit)- 
blems to the Freudian diagnostic knife, to rush oil 
to be “psyched ” on slight provoaition or none, ii 
about as wholesome a.% would bo a periodic ox- 
posuro on the operating-table to see whether our 
insides .arc in order. Whether more persons Imvo 
•been injured or aided iiy psyco-analysis is an 
open question. 

The analyst vivisects the most sensitive tiS'Ue.5 
of the human pei-sonaiity. It every .malyst were 
a sui)erraan, the procedure would still be hazar- 
dous. Some of us are _ in , fact most complexly 
composed, and others rjuito simple in our mako-u|). 
The analyst is too apt to insist unon t-omplexity .l-. 
^vc^ a.s tx)niple\es. and to find wliat he looks for or 
indtc it. To be of service, tlio p•>ycho-analy^t uiii^t 
be at lca.'t Iiigh-gradc a pci*son.ih{y as hii- 
iiatient. When, all too commonly, lie is not, uls 
knowledge of lechQiiiuc_ cannot replace his, in- 
fellcctual. his '•oci.il, his perMjnal shortcomings. 
Id many an in'^lance. con'^idenng the contiyi't 
between his own human .'•Uturo ami th.it of bi> 
patient, when that patient bolong:* to a •'UjM'nm- 
class, his procedure and advice i-, nothing short 
of an impertinency. do-e of indigaition ,nuv 
accoiiiiany this vonlict when ihc jaticnt 
woman .md tfio analy-t a nun. by rca-'-on or tu*’ 
natural Urrior belwoon their inner livea ami tJi.’ 
ditrcrent texture ami divign of the feimninc emo- 
tional cloth: .“«o iiukIi at lixi-t is oiH.“n lo ina-tuliii'' 
understanding. , 

A* on Iho profC"iou.U -ide in Ic"* r'^'j^jn-ii 
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or loss competent hamls. the pmclicp takes on tUo 
tUnucis of a cult, 6n Oio lay side, tlip recourse to 
it llauriblu'rt as a vosuo of emancipation. 

TlirotiKh all feoeial circles tiio tieudian 
has spread witli variable local symptoms and with no 
bonetlt to 'lie tonp of convcrbation • or 
stimulation. “And o\cry^ly talks Blibly 
.sion complexes. subUmation. with ^\Ish fulnlmtw 
ana sKnsdoaiacs on il they 'f*' 

Freud and know wlwt ho was kalkins atom, 
(lontlc raider, lot ino .“yiy tins, tjiat with iho ex- 
ception of a few pi-ofcssional philosophct^ 

K 'is psy l.ulnsts, nnd I«y,oli»-'‘“'l's'-\, '‘■S° 

isssssiss?* 

ton's He.icon Street. 

French Thought on America 
\ttpr all the .adulation that it has become 

fashion ‘o^fSeS Tfa 

™”s 'so di»Lyt,a aom.ndat.ou of them 
ill Iho Paris Comoorf.o woman, that 

To us rJnalns an ol^cct to 

oS'Sitios ot ■ j( is Jfaj Praulel, 

Tim namo of tho Js„^„ci„lion is. the 

pud it sooms ‘n“ nslought on American 
part of a sene™ Sere, in which more. 
Ideals amf Slled nanio in oontempora^ 

iSan one distinguisM naiiio ^eouglit in. Wo 

Frencli ,,,010 than once, to draw 

nivP had occasion, . of Europc,au 
'lltonHon to tho rising 10;“^;, .,„b.g„„ism 

?hnudit towards Amcnca. j 

is crystallising spiritual values for 

of a 'tar hotireon th ^ sdiids and tho 

Comments on « ' 1 than ^ 

si:^5.iti§ic3§g 


of wealth mean.'*. AIodb these lines runs the com- 
ment of a contnbiitor to tlie Paris Comocaia, who 
calls our attention to a look of Henri ilassis— A 
Defease of tho West”— m wliich Amcnca, is 
evidently subjected to a severe pummelling 

According to M. Massis American prosperity 
is only *'an imposing facade, the mighty collapse 
of which will probably be seen by our granU- 
cliildreo,” As iiuotcd in Ckimoedia, Jl. -uassis 
continues : . . . . _i 

“One can im^gmc at a given penoJ the eene^ 
suicide of this natioa, which will have lost its 
soul io seeking the most neifected mains of living 
and, having found them, will blow up the machine, 
as if fascinated by chaos. The reason is tiut one 
can not violate the conditions of human nature 
beyond certain limits. Haudclaire, m his pref^o 
to tJie stories of Edgar Allan Poe. utter^ prophenc 
woi^ to cxplam tlio evil that is silently woiking 
in tho United Slates, a country, tliat . is at ^cc 
ciisintic and inhintilc. Baudelaire said . Proud 
of Its mateiial development, abnormal and almost 
monstrous, this newcomer has a naive faitli in the 
almighty power of industry. He is Mnvjm^. as 
are some unfortunate ones among us, dmt mdiistij 
wcntually devour the devil. The matemd 
^tivity which is exaggerated to sncli a" e^nt 
ro te a natioa.il mama leaves vco' litt e room m 
the mind for things, that ure of this e.iith. 
And it is paid for while we are hero below. 

Dominion Status for India 
A momentous decision 'vill Imvo beeii 
taken by Indi.in Kationniisra by the time 
thal tSso lines 'vill reed, our readers. 

''S““in ‘"nriilnr^ VS 

wliicii is official monthlj 

of tho Labour Movement H gncs a^ 

""rofSiarSbr Meior Polo begins 

tiunk wo barfly reahsoat whid 

period of (ho world shistorj wo 

era is “I*®® dpnnc'is. Tlicsc cluingas. 

apparently - foreseen by tlio-o w.lio earo to 

however, can often 1 ‘o mre J urobi'tiblo 

look belovy tho suif.J^ th ^ self-delenmnalion 
tide of froedu; • ,& globe- It is for us to .-sCO 
swccpins over the }'“olc gmi^^ 
tliat wv do pot try to •- n attitmlo of 

oMiliarwS'liPKU d 

's 

'"“„r;re,:v;:^. -A 

rV"to' 15 ;e'Se,;lcn.‘'cr'Mr, nams.,y 
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MacDonald when he set up the Muddinian 
’Compiittee. About this last he says : 

Before that Committee hdd reported, however, 
the Labour Government had been replac^ _ by a 
Tory Government ; the doctrine of continuity of 
policy was forgottea ; and the promise of the 
Prime Minister was never redeemed. Nothing 
happened ; and India was again given i-eason _ to 
believe that she conld place no reliance on British 
promises. 

Things went fiom bad to worse. Ixtrd Birken- 
head made every mistake possible in the setting up 
of the Indian Statutory Commission (the Simon 
(Jommission). Speaking in the House of I.prds as 
Secretary of State for India, in connection with the 
Commission, he said that Biey would go out to 
India as “a jury,” and twice in the course of that 
speech, which I heard, he referred to the Indians 
as “natives”— quite oblivious of the fact that that 
word had been banned by the Government of India 
many yeare before, it having in India the same 
connotation as “nigger.” 

In spite of all that any of us who have been 
trying to make a better understanding between 
England and India could say or do, the Indian 
National (Aingress passed a resolurion. at its 
meeting in December. 1928. that unless Great 
Britain gave India Dominion Status by December 
31, 1929, they would declare and work for In- 
dependence outside the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The steps to be taken would be civil 
disobedience." non-pavment of taxes, etc., etc. . 

Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, realized the senous 
position and the necessity of restoring in- India 
faith in tho promises and intentions of the British 
l^ple. Lord Irwin was a member of the late 
Cpnservativo Cabinet before his appointment 
Viceroy of India, and this gave liis advice— coincid- 
ing as it did with the views of the Labour Cabinet 
—all the more weight. He is the “man on the 
siwt,” who according to all Tory doctrine, ought to 
trusted and upheld. 

His remarks on the Press attack od the 
Viceroy’s statement is illuminating, as is bis 
exposition of what can be done at the 
Round Table Conference ; 

Tho recent Press atkiek, it sljould bo noted, was 
made not on this innovation, lint on the declaration 
tliat Dominion Status as the gcwl of British policy 
for India w.'vs implicit in the Slontagu Declaration 
of 1917. In the course of this attack the JUorning 
I'o&l and the DaUi/ Mnil .'ihandoncd their talk of 
our Itcing .tniateos for the voiceless and down- 
trodden millions of India, and showed the nul 
n.ituro'of tlieir ■‘intero^t” in India. Said the 
^[onliu^ Po'-l : "if the British Goveminent really 
docs conteinpiato this folly of ‘Dominion Status 
It had better begin to raise a relief fund for the 
Anglo-Indian popubation.” VTiilst tho Daily -l/ai* 
was even more plaiospoken : "The people or Great 
Britain •.<;hind to s-acnficc a capital of soine 
£i.9()0,000.(XK) by Dominion Home Iculo in India. 
There is, further, the certain loss of the consider- 
able sum now jiaid in this country by .tbe, Indian 
Oovemnent in pt'nsions to retired Civil Servants 
and officers." No argiiincat and no proof was 
otTered for Uiis julpahly allured and uolrue state- 
ment. .... 


Everything can come up at the Round Table 
Conference to be held next year. The Simon 
Commission Report may bp discussed, but so also 
uw the Nehru Report and the Butler Committee 
Report on the Indian States. The Indian States 
may be represented, botli Princes and peoples, and 
the various political bodies in India and the various 
religions and interests can also have their representa- 
tion to meet tho (iovernment hero and so "promote 
the full eo-operation of all parties and interests in 
tlie solution of the Indian pi-oblem as a whole. 
That is the great thing that the Labour Goveni- 
ment, with the cordial co-operation of the Viceroy 
has brought about 


Demand for Scottish Home Rule 


The establishment of a Dominion in 
Ireland is apparently going to have its 
repercussions in the sister Celtic nation'^ 
of Wales and Scotland. There have already 
been set on foot in both these countries 
Nationalist parties which have for their aim 
the establishment of two more Dominions 
within the British Comraouwealth of Nations. 
The Hon’ble Runraidh Erskine of Mart, 
the President of the Scots National League 
writes on this subject in Current Ilistory. 


Advocates of Scottish nationalism are somoUmes 
criticized on the ground that the success p' tho 
doctrine they preach would lead to the isolation 
of their country. Those who use this foolish gibe 
cao know little about either current ppJitical 
tendencies within the British group of nations or 
what is really in the minds of the Nationalist 
leaders. Those tendencies are not toward isolation 
in respect of any one member (present or future) 
of the British group, but. on the contrary, to- 
ward closer and more effective cooperation ,for 
common purposes— m a word, toward confederalion. 
The idea of what was at one time called 
“Imperil Federation”— that is. a scheme or 
system of politics by virtue of which Uie Bnfish 
"colonies’’ and dependencies would have been 
linked up with England as the conlie and the 
controlling power of tho sj’Sfein- is as dead 
as empluilic rcjiudialion of the fcchciiie on tlic 
part of "Greater Britain" can render it. wli.at 
lives and tends to live yet more vigoroiisiy with 
the passing of each successive Impenal . Conferem-e 
is the notion of friendly co-opcralion in r»sptct of 
lORimoa aims between the different sovereign 
States of which tho British group of naiions is 
composed. It is toward thii iwrticular end (hat 
the Scottish Nationalists are working and it i& into 
this comity Of nations that they propo-c to intrvliK’o 
their country, not under tho siizonimty of hcgianu. 
gift^ m virtue of the Jatter’s brnovoicneo. wiiqji 
limited measure of "home. rule I 

to her. but as a sovareign St.ite. indep- nucct of 
EnKtand even n Scotland '.“SiTji'lv?! 

of her, and mdeiK-iidcDt of her cvt.n jbe uil. r 
ent Dominion-, are to-day indejKncIfnt her. , . , 
Siitli i^the gnnt.politK.-il ' ”<1 mwatd vvhi li 
the Scot*, who arc NatioLali'-ls arc wor* n- 
It stands to rc-osoD that the inonj the t.indrrtl 
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.. £ ., T • 1 on /1 AVrkh -ire drawn proi»er lhat ho should, he later brought tlie 

nations of the Insh aid the J\clsh SonVcreAion back to Goethe again. In sir£ 

toward Iho same •„ or/inr tn biing it ways one recognized that he was really less 

conceit IS among the tliiec , ^ i ji ^istiDg inteiested in immediate results than in far-reaching 

' about, the more perfoctlv IS >t l ^ir^rg ^yijl amclusions. Yet- his chmacter also possessed the 

major tendencies m British politica « naivete of a student, which kept him from being 


bo fulfilled. 


Emil Ludwig's Tribute to His Great Countryman 


omclusions. iet- nis ciiaiacter aiso 
naivete of a student, which kept him from being 
a go^ judge of men. Thus ho had a freshness 
that made him prone to deliberation and a 
seriousness* that made him a man ot action. 
Stresemann was a tlioioughly German character. 


Amons tlio numerous j ^le 

memory of Gustav Stresenmnn, that 
Vossische Zeiiung (translated Ludwig, 

Jye) comes from _ 5^, and 


Aristide Briand 


Poincare was, and Aristide Briand still 


roincaro was, <iuu .aa.ov.-s. — - 

tocVcomes from the pen ot ■ Franco’s indispensable man. He fell as 

Age) conies iron e Qgjmany and a p jgj. ^oiy to re-enter the arena as 

frfmTof the ‘dead statesman. Stresemanu ^ ji. A„dr’6 T.ardion s 

friend of tlto ae nbidine leputation as jje has been a member of tiventj- 

leaves J”” j t,,ere are few competent Cabmets and Premier in eleven of them, 

a man of peace, an recognize his , • . jj Jules-Blois points out in 

judges who 'X°^J^^„__struction of post-war % ffisionj, one the most importoiit 

achievement nolitical carer as an nicturesquo figures in French political 

Europe. He began P ^ modified his ,.j iSpoitaiice in foreign politics is 

out and, out Itepe™!'**- but he on all hands, . But perhaps no 


r^d ™r mperlaUsC_^ - lS„oS.:K‘^S;Ss.’“?rpeC; nf 

dir“uot,‘°as'"Lud°.^ records ‘the least, interesting sjde^ofte^ 


tons, .“r icknowledgea on an nauus. ijuv 

to his credit, interesting side of him is his 

am not, . tho troubloxis j we are given charming glimpses 

turn red in ‘ jl Jules-Blois’ article: 

days of November, Thk man who ll.^s made soinucli 

S*ilPM»a 
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aniccH.M''*''* n.TsfcR!. nut lor Hit-*'' ^ ,;,nicio my domain 

.nca'tt inid*}' ?Lm iK-a'aut owner's. I bad to ^ stniiwlcHi for 
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with. Uviog mateiial. Himself silent, he,mak^ 
others talk. I have often, observed him, quiet 
vigilant in the uproar of a Parliamentary session, 
maintaining complete silence for horn's, and then 
mount the tribune with the careless, almost drag- 
ging step of the lounger, and begin a speech, his 
voice groping at first, but before long swmhng 
with sonority, as he dramatically reaeh^ me 
heights of oratory and carries the vote in^a tliunder 
of applause. A lover of humanity. Briand flees 
from men in order to escape the temptation to 
hate them. He chooses either solitude or the 
exclusive company of congenial^ minds. , Among 
them no one is of greater service to him than 
Pliiiippe Berthelot. the son of the philosopher and 
scientist. 


Some Reminiscences of Clemenceau 

Clemencean belonged as decidedly to the 
past as Stresemann belonged, and Briand 
belongs, to the present. His* early experien- 
ces made the Tiger what he was. The 
following reminiscences about him appear 
in the course of a some notes on him in the 
Inquirer and Christian Life . 

BKmarck and 1870 put their mark on Georgy 
Clemenceau. as Clemenceau put hi» mark on the 
Peace of 1918, Yet Clemenceau accepted (after 
a fa&hion) the League of Nations at the hand of 
"Woodrow Wilson, though America repudiated the 
work of her own prophet. 

“Every inornina when I wake I say to myself. 
'Georges you believe in the League of Nations? 
tho old sceptic explained. He believed far more 
in the American alliance— which .the Amencan.s 
denied liim after ho had paid the pri<^. It wa« the 
lulc of Mr. Lloyd George, arch-conciliator, to draw 
the two together, but Clemenceau. as the more 
stubborn of two stubborn men. decided wh^ the 
junction sliould be effected. If Jlr. Lloyd .Geoi^e 
m‘-tcad of drawing "NVihon, h.ad stood with him 
immovably for the Fourteen Points, what would 
Cioiiiencoau have done ? What could he .have 
done ? But wo had had the “Hang the Kaiser 
election. 

In connection witJi JL Clemenceau‘& death Dame 
Henrietta Barnett calls our attention to a passage 
in her “life” of her husltand describing Jiow on one 
occasion (in 1884) M. Clemenceau. came with .»1. 
Waddington and Ur. Bridges (the Cointist and 
Poor Law In-pector) and spent a long d.'iy 
Canon Barnett “■ocing. the workhouse, the school^ 
the street-, and looking into many of our neigh- 
bours’ homes.” ' . . 

As we sat in tho drawing-room after t^ he 
told us much of tho sufferings of the French p<»r 
unaided by State provision, and this .was the 
>umming-up of the three men with their varica 
experience : , . . 

“It 1 could establish .i ix»r-law ^y^tem m 
F’nnco 1 would do it,*’ said Clemenceau. 

“If I could .aboIi>h it with a -troke of niy pen. 
I wotild do it.*’ said the In-iwctor. ' ,, 

"If I could refonn it I would keep it, --ud my 
husland. 

8mce then reform has come. 


The Perils Ahead for Turkey 
Turkey has won and established her 
national independence m the face of tremend- 
ous odds. She has put through a colossal 
programme of educational, legal, and social 
reform. Her achievement in these fields are 
adimtied on all hands. Yet the difiiculties 
which face her to-day aie very great The 
elements of future danger for her arc enu- 
merated by a writer in TJk Wond To-morroir. 
They spring from the following considera- 
tions : ^ . 

The present government is a military dictator- 
ship. The members of the National Assembly w’ere 
hand picked and are under the almost complete 
control of President Mustafa kemal Pasha, wiio is 
everywhere acclaimed as the Gazi or \ictor .No 
opposition party is tolerated. The freedom of the 
press and assembly are drastically abridged, -'tost 
citizens are illiterate and wholly lacking in political 
experienca A truly representatne government 
cannot be created for many decades .to come. Lvery- 
one is constantly asking : “AVhat will happen when 
the Gazi dies The answer is a deep mystery. 
He now wields illimitable power over the people. 
His prestige equals that of Lenin before tho death 
of the latter. Without the adoration and loynlty 
of tlie masses for their victonous leader, tho super- 
lative achievements of the past seven year-» "ouia 
have been utterly impossible. Only time can tell 
whether a worthy successor will bo found or 
whetlier Parliamentary , ,.ii^titutions will beceme 
sufficiently well establish^ to (-oQsene tliesp 
marvellous gains or. on the other hand, whether the 
Gazi’s death will usher m a period of cliaos and 

"'^^^©rond cause of appiehension is the scarcity 
of men of high moral chaiactcr for positions of 
leadership. Permanent success depends absolutelj 

upon the securing of a sufficient number of officia ^ 
with honesty, mtegnty and. devotion .to 
good. Ono hears disquieting stones 
prevalence of graft Drinking among officiaU scorns 
to bo on the increase. The Gan lunis.oif 
nously dis-olute. Indeed the nimonr 
that ho IS drinking himself to death. 
most educated Turks arc. either °!! 

atheists and lack the disajilines of relimon. w hotiier 
secularized Turkey can produce men of self-control. 
SSrind Public spirit in sumcieiit numlxirs 

*^"Tiio%rov^e"ime of an extreme form of nation- 
alism is also a cause for concern. 

.mestioa the values nabonalisia 

Tiirkcv during tho past d-cade. On the otlier 

hand. It IS impossible to forget 

natioailism has fretiuently been a 

to mankind. The dogma \ 

been exalted to such a height tiiat 

major b.irrier to international 

nationalNm, like even', other brand, Sm i- 

unifying and constructive, but it 
tiro .and devastating .as a kegof djMrnit^i ll 
i'rnttrtl bv’ Mimo cn>is it may cxplo'le wiin 
mitous con-CMUcnc®^- Jbe 

with a universal problem : how to lon^rvc tl.e 
values of their new n.itionalit'm and at the ‘aim 
time avoid its ifrils. 



m 

I 

Agricultural Education 
In 1921 thoTliird Session ot the Intci- 
natioiuil labour Conference adopted a 
reconiniendation urging tlio Goveinicouts to 
develop vocational agiicultural eduoatjou 
Jrawing tlieir attention to llio justico of 
ensuring that it sliould be made aviulablo to 
agricultural wage earners ou the sarao rand - 
tions as to other person engaged in 
turc. Subsequently enquiries on 
ivero carried on by a committee “o 

of tho broad princip es , involved m the 
Tiifeniaiionnl Labour Uuvieu. 

eater for llie “pccls ru education 

sinking, and raakCiS -g it has to l>e 

an expcnsiyo busies, {arms and ofbai 

!,So™uut“of iL“irSrt“B s 

On the other hand , n B«d deid^ ttensel'to. 
needed to get ^‘»™''“i„sSluUon c.an MtomaU- 

well 


iinanced. ““*'5(1^1108 aPPO-Y^ 

‘ ir”l ' ";fe* 

practically, an i>u , . the any Ihcrcforo 

^ The ehort made w occui'aUon » 
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The Expulsion of Bukharin 

Leaders of revolutions have a peculiar way 
devouring their predecessors. Oanton sent 
the Girondist, Robespierre sent Canton, the 
Thcrnlidonans sent Robespierre, to the guillotine, 
and so it goes on till the full cycle has come 
rouud. Is the Russian Revolution going to 
have its Tnerraidor soon V One by the one 
the more prominent leaders of the October 
Revolution and the companions of Lenm aio 
being tiirown overboard by ihe present 
dictator of Russia. The latest victim of the 
suspicions of Stalin is Nikolai Bukharin, the 
theoriticiau of tho Communist Party and tho 
President of the Third International. The 
si'^iiificance of his e.vpulsion is discussed in 
a leading article m The Christian Science 
Monitor of Boston. 

Tlic expulsion of Nikolai , Ivanovich IhAharm 
fiTim the Political Bureau of Iho Communist 1 ar j 

IMitlsEisfl 

escaped ahro^. m Germany. Austria, 

tioq of Sweden and America. In the 

S\v teerlond. Norwa>.j5\'Cuen a 

course of )»f ‘^ro^nside^ one of his most 
imfit PoSls {J™2js!h ^revolution* hr'bSimo 

Slrorrenumt'c” ‘“St cloim to renoun 

^ Xo doubt lus ‘"'■f /wi,/a tho official iievs- 
is duo to lus Sdilorehi to (,,ot that 

‘Ci'i? “o'. 


ion in mu should aiWDgemeni.yj theory of lli^toncal .Matenaii. 

^ public ejln T_^yn for ^nch P jnspctl^ a®*! p Communi.^m. hutnoious side. U 

.dUtcrent^I"^^ Cir'’^.w ““'SSE^U is no» out o‘/V«;, %iS 


uniims n**! reiiuircmi.»“» . „ .^ay 

wricullural cdUb, ,5 veto 

ihoiigh more ot 
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gradually been antagonizing and expelling ono after 
another of the old guanl. Fii>t it was Trotsky, 
then Zinoviev. KainenelT, Radok and a host of 
others. Finally Toiusky and HykolT foH from 
grace, although not from oHico, Tonlay Biikluaria 
IS tossed overboard. Stalin roniains in complete 
control of party and state. 

Thero is nothing remark.iblo in the methods 
used ; iKiliticians the world over know them. Sulin 
is .an opportunist, a middleiof-tho-rand man. wlio 
plays one revolutionist acainst another, always to 
tlio advancement of Stalin. On any moot |)oint 
ho c.an rely on winning supixirt from tho Centml 
Committee of the lurty. Ho is now so ixiwvrful 
that it is doubtful if .any group longer dares opi)Oj-e 
him. 

The . ex'pulsion of Bukharin h.as signiticance .os 
•an indication "of tho decline of tlio Communist 
International. St.alin is a tinu Iwlievcr m rebuild- 
ing, economic stability, in establishing an industrial 
nation, iit dcmonstniting CommuniMu in Russia, 
minimizing for the prosent its ctToils at revolu- 
tionizing t''© world. To this extent tho dispbicc- 
ment of Bukharin is of impoitance to other 
countries. 


Tha Nobel Prize for Literature 

The Xcw licpttUic has some judicious 
remarks to olTer oiv tlio Nobel Prize m 
literature, which wo in this country, who 
aro rather too prone to take it a httlo over- 
soriously, might well take to heart aud pouder 
over ; 

The Nobel Prizo for liter.Uuro is the mo«t wide- 
ly advertised of tho live Noliel priro-s. cymes would 
say. bocanso it is the only ono which allects the 
foitunes of an imixntant industry, that of publish- 
ing. It IS also the largest of tho prizes oi»on to 
men of let^rs, .and flie only one that is tralj' iuter- 
national. The Swedish acadcmicuns who .aw.ard 
it h.avo not always shown grc.at wisdom. Too often 
they have allowixl their sense of nows \alue to 
outweigh their literary judgment. Too often (hey 
have chosen windj’ philosopliors w ho luavo achiev- 
ed a momejitary fame, or empty pretentions novel- 
ists. or didactic poets, or representatives of the 
minor European litemturcs who were gi.mts only 
.among their compatriots. ^Vho re-ads ■M.acteihnck 
to-day, or Rudolf Eucken? ANHio is Jose Echcganiy? 
Who m any country but Fninco even remembers 
the n.amc of Siilly-Prudhomnio? And who. on the 
othoj hand, would critieizo the .awaids to Yeats, 
bhaw* or Anatolc Fitmce ? Ideally, the prize should 
be given not as encouragement to a young writer 
or as vindication of a ixipul.ar w liter, but rallicr 
as tribute to .a ni.ui of high talent, worthy of in- 
ternational .and perm.ancnt iwoguition, who has 
devoted a lifetime to tlie art of letters. There are 
two or three writers in the world to-d.iy who fulfil 
theso^ qualific.ations : Thomas Mjum in Germany, 
Andre Gido in Franco, and peihaps ^Luirn Gorky 
m Russua. By choosing tho first of these, the 
bwodish Academy li.as .addotl to the jircstige of tjio 
Aoliel Prize, .and has atoned for some of the mis- 
taken awards it h.as made in tha past. 


Science and Western Civlisation 


That We-Hteni cnilisation rests on science 
I1.1S become a cliclu- U is one of those 
commonplaces whose truth nobody dreams of 
establishing or denying Yet Professor 
J. B. Hiildane would vigorouslv dispute the 
proposition in uu aiticle on "The Place of 
Science in Western Civihs.iticn" in The Bcah'sf. 
Ho contends that 


Science lus ftinnsluxl the uuteiiai of our 
civilisation, but its ide.is .ire '•till iire-scieutilia 
and tiuu none of the prmcuul re.i'ins for the 
oxtraoi'din.ary mi<me of appliiHl vienee \\hie!i n ro 
oharacteriMio of our ago. The iati. w ir w a« a 
ver.v goDil example of this mnin-' 1 ''hall .ifteniiit 
to sliow th.at the future of ^Ve^tern eiviIis.itioii 
deiKMid". to a very large extent on whiUlit-r it 
c.in iiu\>rix>rate into, itself not onlv ''Cicntihe ln^en- 
tiom. but scieatific ideis and a scientific outlook 


So far as Govornments aud the niliuc 
classes arc concerned Professitr Haldane is 
incHneil to doubt wiiether the.v e.in pier 
.accomplish tbi.s. He write.s: 

The geueiul policy no doubt not sfattxl m so 
num.v wonl«. of the preso,nt Government and of 
Go\onimont« in the jvist. is. to prevent, .os far .a.« 
possible, new .appheatinn'! of science, cither to life 
or to industry •• 

There are ceitain exceptional individuals m our 
covermog c!.v^e« who know .a little science the'e 
including some of the men .at the he.id of our more 
succc.vsful mdu'-tries: for example, Lord .Melchctt, 
But the pohtici.aiis I think .ire pretty uiuvers,illy 
ignonint of it. Tho .attitude of tho majority 
of poiitKxms on those mafteiv m.ay. I think. 

>ummo<.l up in the immortal words of Sir 
Auckland OoiUies . *Tn polities in the .affaii-s 
with which Govenimenfs ha\o to dc.al. it is not 
.iccumte know lodge tliat mattons— it is emotion"! 
A mmoiity of politicians, however do pos.'-oss a 
certain amount of .accumto knowledge, but that 
.accurate knowledge is almost invariably of law 
or of economics. 

According to Professor Haldane, the out- 
look for European civilisation is dark indeed, 
if tliis attitude towards .scieuco persists 
among the ruling classes. Tiie danger is 
both material and splritu.al, but tho danger 
of spiritual dec.ay is more disquieting of the 
two. As Prof Haldane observes : 


To-day it seems to me that tninsocndenfal ide.ils 
which t.iko men out of the field of ordin.ary life .are 
only active la tho rtolms of science .and ail- But 
most aiti<«ts do not re.ach ani'thing but .a limitexi 

S ublie. The exception, a verj’ imixut.'mt exception. 

ne not to.art but to science. i «5 iu theca-o of luiific. 
For the first time in history, tliairks to bro.ido.'ij'tiiig. 
millions of i«op!e .are hearing first-mte in|ellcc{u.al 
mus>ic poi formed by first^ralo artists. Tint wall 
luive. I think verv giwit spiritual consciiucnccs. but 
1 do not think th.it it will tie sufiicicnt to stem 
the Rcnerai lack of belief in .tnui«cendcnlal ideaK.^ 
such as truth and Itcauty, which.is going on. 
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Ho is bcuclicciit iu all sacrilioes, is l“ly 
is Jcooratcd "ith ornameats of a grej 

“’“llraordiiiB to Ucoiodri Agai has ono taco, 
tlueo oyos and four hands. In all other respects 
ills tallies «ith thoHirst onp except 

that his'^rvifo is Savitri instead of Svalia. 

' Sri S ink imcharya in tlic Pmimiihamiulantia 
(p.^tak t verso 8S1 gives his i/Mf/aaa to iv.t: 

sss't 

. gi5H^tII*iq‘t''a'0'tttxvTt3iap'4q. 1 

OTu iPiwraras,uif* fmqm.ii 

liu' veiddo luul 8=“''“ ':'‘r ^ 

of Agni .as . '“'‘“e ‘ Ani is given to the 
:iraSS"'“ i“ 't.o?sos^®se>^“ tae's” «d 

lif,laitfd%SVyv.tl-a,n .as insignia. 

The coins of King fi'.n'god- ““ 

.t. Hjo oldest • ctindius posture. 

VMtvX' 

temple 01 hoiso is p' ,' ^ 

is a goat- j.,,iiesvara at H'V the I”?! 

{Sin liooS . lfn/n''»"'''''0 '.jps of .'ll tl'O 

ff 'mnfoyfo . r F a 0 leh d« 0 

l'“0 g‘''“i of the, Of,”'- r veil a cnin- 
ChaUil'f’^ 


parativc table, whereas Ziegeubalg lias men- 
tioned only a goat for xVgni. Kiiea lias given 
both goat .and borso as the veliiclo of Agui. 
But .in iconographical study shows lotus, goat^ 
ram and horse as his vehicle. 

D. X E. Vollhcim da Fonseca of Berlin 
in his -Mythology of Ancient India 
{Myihologie ties alien Iitdien, lSo6, p. 1 ' 22 ) 
gives an imago of Agui on a ram. Agai 
has two Icf^, four hands. He has spear in one 
hand, lotus in another, losary in tliethiid; 
tho fourtli hand is upon the neck of the 
ram. 'Hie cro«u is like a saw or an ancient 
niaoa-danda According to tlie author tlie 
%nfe of gVgiu is Agueyi or Agnayi or Si aha. 

Oenei-allv a goat is tlie i chicle of Agni. 
But why is a goat connected uith Agni. 

UnaniJiad has it tliat Ptl^^^a divided hmisc 
Xa male and a female. He created alJ 
beimrs Aja or goat first came out of Ins 
Sth A^iu Agnt is lus hr^t creatioiu 
But ‘Bralimaiio’ssa inukhamaMt. lliorofoio 
A'^ui Brahmaua and goat aro supposed to 

stywtn ^■AM,eM.ad.;Thi^^amh^ 

l"'’Mofir?liS .>n.in.irs in the .ksva- 

£i^riSn^St5::sSaii.3:'fS 

m 1? aVo tied tu tho limbs of tho lioisC. 
two go.in. aio “v ylaitrayam (3 121 

nbothU iiiogoat should bo tied to tho 
prescribe 1 1.1' n tho otlier mio to tho 

(orelicad of A„ 

Silt. '3 8- 33> 

a goat for Agui. Bliogamamlapo 

H*Ii tempio of Raniachaiidi in Onssa, ihem 

M Air Manomolian Ganguly for t 

tho n»aSO - J hcai-d and moustache <>n 
hit and Urn aco n.uiguly the l-v.-rd 

is aftcTtho ^[iiliaiiiniadan fa>hioii. 
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There is a curious boarded imago of Agni 
in tlio collection of Hr. Purau Chand Xaliar, 
Calcutta. Agni is seated on ,a ^^aflaminlJop^^fla 
with Ins right leg upon the back of a ram. 
The slab has its edges carved with a very 
prominent repesentation of ilnmes from the 
elbow to thocrowu of Agni’s head and upwards. 
It is ilanked on the left by a standing female 
figure in a (rihhanga form holding a laiuanilalu 
in the left hand. A devotee sits in the 
right corner. The portion projecting from 
the representation of llames is carved with 
a flying female figure on cither side. The slab 
cbntains an inscription. 

There is an image of Agni at Eoma {landaiu 
on the river Sone. This place is about ."> 
miles from Ayodhj’a in Xilgiri, Seventeen yeare 
back this imago was published by Pracbyavidya- 
maharnava Xagendranath Vasu. 

It is an imago in standing po'^ture. There 
is a sacred thread about fts person. It has 
plaited hair, beard and moustache. Front 
portions of both liands are broken. The 
cloth on its person is nicely trimmed Tlicrc 
are two lundns ou eacli side of it Two 
dvarapalas with sword and club iu their 
Iinnds stand on eitlier side. In front of Uie 
dvainpala ou the ligiit side thoro is a ram. 

The Russian scliolar C. Oldenburg publish- 
ed in 1003 pictuies of tliree hundred gods 
found in Tibet. Xo. 12SG is the figure of 
Agni sitting on a goat. Agni is two-handed 
having rosary in the right hand and tlie left 
hand rests on a water jnr which ho has on 
his lap. He has a head-dress set with five 
gems. Ou his neck he lia« a necklace of 
Vaidnrya-mani. In Tibet Agi)) is called 
‘He-lha’ or lle-Iha-dmo-po. In iloogolia he 

called ‘ Gul-un-tngri.” 

A marriage scene of Hara-Parvati has been 
shown on the eastern wall towards the 
south of the cave-temple of Ellora, called 
Dumar-Lena or Sitarcbavdi. Kara and 
Pai'vati Iiave a flower each in their left 
hands. Lower down to the light sits near the 
sacrificial fire tiie three-faced Br.ilinia as 
purohiia. To the left are 5[cna and Himalaya 
witfj flowers and cocoa-nut in tJieir hands. 
Higher up are gods and goddesses ; to the 
left— Visiinn upon Garnda, yam.i upon a 
butulo, Ya\u upon a deer, Agni upon a iroat, 
and probably Yarnm ; to the right Indra 
upon Airavata and Xirriti upon ^fabara 

There is a very * attractive image in the 
iiinlia-iimndapn of the Kailasa temple, Ellora. 
There is an image of Haliis.a-mardini near 
the northern wall. She lias killed the 


Asura, divine beings have come to wituess 
the scene. Indra upon Airavata, Agni upon 
a ram, Yama upon a buffalo etc. can be 
recognized. 

There is an image of Agni in the Indian 
Huseura, Calcutta 'Hio image is l’-84V2" 
XIIV 2 . Here also Agni rides a ram. He has 
two hands, rosary m one and lamnndalu in 
the other. Tiie figure is of file form of a 
fat dwarf. Agni lias a beaid and flames all 
round liis body. Its find spot is Behar 
Among tlie image:!, of the gods Yama, Surva, 
Agni and Sam are found witii beards 
Sometimes the image of .'^iva-giirii has beard. 
There aie five Siva-guni miage-- in the Leyden 
iluseum. Besides, images of Rishis mav 
have beards. Tito image of Agastya 
represented wulli a beard The Easteni 
Oopuram of Chidambaram coutams a bearded 
Agastya. Coomaraswaniy has given a danciiifi 
figure of a beaidcd Bishi in his Vifnalai ttm 
It js a wooden image of the 7tli or 8th 
century. Tlieie are also beaided Rising in 
Ha\ ell's ideal'i of Indian Art, Krislina Sastri s 
South Jndtnn O'ods and Ooddcf-fps, f>tc 

An image of Agni among Asta-clikpalas is 
very piomincnt in the Saruatli Museum On 
page 318 (G. 21) of the c.atalogue, Davaram 
Salmi has wrongly identified the deities G. 24. 
coutanis the images of Asta-dikpal.is. Agni 
here has his head sun-ounded bv tlatny.s and 
has ID the right hand Abiiaya pose and sonietlniig 
not discernible. Ho ha' a lamandahi in 
the left hand. 

A flat coiling in the antarnin mandapa of the 
Hanharesvara temple is dnided bv four cros^ 
ribs into nine panels In the central panel 
is Isiaia standing in a niclie surrounded 
by v.arious small images. The remaining 
eight panels repre-^ent the Asta-dikpalas or 
regents of the eiglit caidinal points Each 
IS there mounted on his vehicle. 

The niaha-mandapa of tins place is con- 
structed in tJie form of a dome. A heavy 
stone lias been let down thiough the crown 
or stkltaia. In front of .and beJiind thi'=i 
stone theie aie images of gods. In tiie lower- 
most spot upon a .stone can be seen the 
figures of Die Asta-dikpalas. 

In the Vonuiiop.ila temple tliere .ue the 
images of the Ast.a-dikpaJas The ceiling of 
the cliainber inside tiie niaiia-mandapa is 
nicely caned. The ciicuiar position rests 
upon four pillars. And m eight corners right 
under the beams are the eight beautiful 
images of the dikpal.is. 

The Badaiiii temple in tJic Deccan com- 
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culture Iiiicl the love of the nuusses-C. 11. 
Das. <|icil in the yc.ir 1!I2 j. Who will it bi. 
Oaiidlli or somo other leader wiio can. now 
unite tho Hindus and the Jlolianimcdans of 
India for combined activity? 


The coining J'Os'' “'XitHi 

decisive and iniporbant events. The BritiJi 
0„rerunic.it leas' -o f.ar let the inoveinent., 

in India tike their own course. It has not 
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^'iil light V Had God indeed brought about 
tlieir meeting V Why liad He • 

Siiddenlv, a clock on the Avail struck 
eight. The girl btnrted and cried. Oh. J 
am aAvfully late. I must bo off noAV. She 
took out a nipee from her handbag, saying, 
“I almost forgot the real object of m> 

Jofin felt extremely unwilling to take the 
money from her, but he did not knoAv how 
to refuse. Ho Avas furious Avith the clock 
ffiv strikimi so loudlj > . t »• 

As the "irl Avas about to get up, Jotiii 
asked, “Won’t I sec 

V ' could I not see you nt your 

'‘"“Tlie ' girl licsitntod. ''I’eriini's- 

like it,” slic said, Ho\r long 


' he' ciri ncsniHwu. 
would not like it,” slic said. How lon„ 

ot papei S address of the shop, 

something, handing him the 

wlicro 1 norl, shn ,„nch, 

impoi, 1 S“‘ i'"' j{ you call for me, arc 

hliidl be p. I „Q out Avithout me. 

don t you foxget anl^go 1 jo„ „ot so 

f Rut still leave mo your address 

‘"“./hfgiri called a carriage S-t i"' . 

S'll^haS to be seen in this dress in an 

open riclcshaw 


the "carriage drove olT, Iho strret 
seemed to become tok to Jotm, Even to. 
I, cart seemed to ^ ^ j 


I, cart seeraeu j j 

happened to y, , 

sight i tno .b" llnnaall dress, she 


sight ? Iho g"' . ,|;„t Dcnjali dress, she 

to in^pno Q„ap,j of lle.avon . 

looked ns "| , 1 % spike ! Yet she did not 

''"'''TbTtfoniardorcoqnellisb. 

’""’llut tl.o streets of Hnngoon are not exact- 


ly suited lor romantic day-dreamings. Tlirco 
or four ricksliawmon canio and stood^ in a 
ron before .Totin, in tlie hope of getting .a 
fare Then a carriage joined tliein and hailed 
him loudly. .lotin came to himself witii a 
start and bolted into the first rickshaw lie 
saw and drove iin.ay liorae. 

Kartik was not yet back. .Totm took oil 
his outdoor garment-, and stretched himself 
in au easv chair. He let his imagination 
full play. ’Even his cigarette Avas forgotten 
and it dropped from his mouth unheeded .after 
a foAv moments. . 

Was he going to see her again W nat 
would she say? Was 5Ia S.akiiia, too, , 

attracted a little towards Inrn ? But this 
foreign name did not suit her at all. .lotm , 
would call her Maya, Would the girl think 
him too presumptuous if he were to take her 
a small present to-morrow V • 

Kartik entered with a cough and hioko 
through tho chain of Ills thoughts. Ho put 
his walking stick in ii corner, and began to,, 
unhnlton liis shirt. “How long liavo you iieon < 

'"'’'"Oh, '"long''^ ago.” said .lotiii. lighting a . 

did you enjoy yourselves » Wliat i 

'''^Jotin*''liad'' decided not to take ICiulikin 
his cODfidcnco. “Notliing mucli, lio replied 

in a oon-coromitol wny./Sho returned tlio 

"’“Stik' 'looked ’at 'him with unbelief ivritton 
largo on his face. “Only that .' he asked. 
“She did not oven leave her address . ( 

•lotin sat up. Ho blew rings of smoke in 
tho air, tlien asked, “What are you driMiig 

“*■ Kartik '“ was taken aback a hit at the , 

:;;S^;^t'’'sr“5!,y".^“Mo.rftei'': 

iittlc interest in your romance.-' , 

.Totin remnined silent Kartik began to 
talk on other subjocU. 

Xe\t day Kartik did not give bim an\ 
trouble at all. His Aacation was over. JU 
went ofi to his onicc, -punctually at ten. 

.Totin too finished his lunch soon and 
prep-ared to go out Ho took some mono> 
with him. as ho wanted to buy a present jm 
Maya. She had been unkind enough u 
return him his rupee, so ho was going td 
take hi^ revenge by spending ten time-, a 
much on her. , * » i Hf 

ilc could not decide what to buj. { 
wa <5 totally inexperienced in this line. J 
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subjects may bo (Hst.isteful to thorn, but 
tlioir study of history sliould have tauRht 
the lesson that therein alone lies the safety 
and stability of their position. Nor need 
they think that it compromises tlicir dignity, 
for what is pood enouph for tlioir So\*oreign. 
tho Kinp of Enpland should bo at least 
equally pood for them as well. 

Tlie onbrt.s made by the rulinp princes 
■ wlio speak tlirouph the standinp cominittoo 
of the Chamber of Princes to pot an 
authoritative declaration that tlieir .treaties 
were with tlie Crown and not tho (io\orn- 
ment of India, and the success that 
unfortunately attended those uncommendable 
elVorts so far as the Butler Committee wont, 
created just mispivinps in the mind-' of 
Indian public men ns to tlie purposes and 
intentions of both those rulinp princes .iml 
tho British OovornmenL Fortunately for 
India ns well ns the pnncc-'> tlio Viceroy’s 
announcement of OcL 31 showed that the 
last word had still to bo said on the subject 
and tliat it would bo considered by tho 
Round Table Conference to be convoked 
by His Jlajosty’s (lovernmont. Tlie plea of 
the princes lias been so demonstnited by 
competent judges to be untenable that more 
^ need not bo said on it now and here 
The political and administrative relations of 
the princes and their States must in all 
circumstances and at ‘all times bo with the 
Oovornmont of India, howsoever it mav be 
constituted, and not with a foreign State 
six thousand miles away across the high 
seas. 

It is of the essence of a seU-poverning. 
federal India tliat tlicre sliould be no auto- 
cratic and irresponsible povernment in anj’ 
of the States or provinces comprising it The 
ruling princes would probably say th.at their 
position vis n vis tlio Government of India 
must be higher than tliat of provinces while 
in the internal government of their territories 
they should enjoy tho same freedom as is now 
tlicirs. Neitlier of these claims will help to 
bring about a federated India I do not want 
to say any word against their rightful claim 
that treaty rights must be respected. But it 
^ should be evident to tiiem that unless tliey 


give timely ass^ent to reasonable propopsals 
urged ill the friendliest >pirit and devised 
with the sole motive of Swaraj for tlio whole 
of India, they will be retarding the acliievc- 
meiit of this dearly ctienslied object and lose 
the sympathy alike of their own subjects 
and of their fellow-countrymen of what is 
now called British India And once this 
hapiiciiN of wliat avail mil their own or 
foreign hayonets l )0 to tiu-in r It i'' not 

merely dtsiralile but e^seiiti.il tliat ttiev should 
propose and agree to I'Mius wliicli. while 
preserving tiieir position as lim-cditaiy ruhas 
of their Slate-., will ,it the s.iiiii' time make 
them tlio trusted and lionmired rulei-. ot 
loyal and contented subjects, and patiiotii 
citizens of India 

There can lie no doubt al'uut the viens 
and wishes of the subjects of the princes 
They an* most eager for rosponsiliU 
go\enimont It mav be lepresontatne 
government in the beginning but must 

dci'clop int<» responsible govonimont within 
a rcasouahh* period Thev must ii.ii c and 

he permitted to exercise m a hiwful mamiei 
the full rights of citizens. Freedom of 
speech and of the press, and fiecdom of 
association and security of person niul 
property must bo their.s In a word, the 
rule of law must be substituted for tho 
reign of discretion And the taxation 

revenues of tho States (including land revenue) 
must be spent on objects and for purposes 
and m the manner approved by rcpresentatiio 
legislatures It will not do for tho ruling 
princes to say tliat tlicy are acting for the 
best and in the interests of their people Tins 
is what ail autocracies say. And yet auto- 
cnaeies have ceased to be because the people 
allected by them were less satisfied than 
those who wielded autocratic power. Neither 
should they be excessively self-satisiied that 
no one complains o.xcept a^ few malcontents 
professional agitators and “the gutter press.” 
■\That the intelligentsia think today the 
m.asses will think tomorrow and wlien tlie 
former are despised or disregarded the latter 
will give a rude awakening to autocrats one 
disturbed morning. 
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cational workers from India go to these 
colonies ever}’ year and bring an immense 
amouiit oC money for their institutions in 
India. What our colonial friends lack is 
discrimination in charity. Tiie Indian 
r- Association inJIombasa has no money to send 
even important cablegrams to India, but let 
some religious fanatic go from India and he 
will get 2000 shillings from these very people 
who will not give a penny for a letter to be 
sent to India ! 

And why should not a few of us in India 
devote all their time and energies to study 
the problems of Greater India ? Every one of 
us need not dabble m controversial politics. 
There is something else to be done. The 
problems of colonial Indians are vast and 
varied enough to demand the time and ener- 
gies of a large number of our people of 
different tastes and qualifications. Take for 
example the work of education among our 
colonial Indians. Mr. Andrews told me that 
South Africa alone has need of dozens of 
teachers every year for several years to come. 
If we can send from India an educational 
commission of enquiry to the colonies it will 
do immense good to our cause of Greater 
India. I know some of, ’our people in East Africa 
who could have easily spared .Rs.20,000 in 1917 
or 1918, when they were quite well off. 
Now they may feel sorry that while they 
have the desire they have no means to fulfil 
it. This sort of belated lementation is in 
store for a good number of our merchants 
in the colonies. 

Can we imagine the benefits that India 
will derive from Greater India of 2000 
A. D. ? Even to day our people in the 
colonies have been a source of great 
help to our countrymen at home. Has not 
the Akali movement received substantial 
help from the Canadian Sikhs ? Did not 
the Gurukul at Kangri receive about a lakh 
of rupees from East Africa ? Was not the 
Gurukul at Supa (Gujerat) established with 
East African money ? And do not the 
Cbarotar Education Society and the School 
at Bhavanag.ar receive an immense amount 
of money from the E.ast African colonies ? 
And what shall I say of the Congress, which 
received not less than Ks. 80,000 from 
V. Indians overseas in the Til.ak Swarajya Fund 
and which has not spent one-fifth of this 
sum for their cause V 

IIow many doctors and barristers of 
India arc earning a comfortable living in 
the colonies ? And what is the amount of 

IS 


money that comes from the colonies to 
India every year V Tlie sum-total will not 
be less tban a crore per year. And add to 
this the value of property owned by colonial 
Indians and it will come tose\ernl crores. But 
I must uot attach too much importance to the 
financial aspect of the question. The gam to 
India and to the world from a cultural point 
of view will be very gre.at indeed. Our own 
movements in India— whether beneficial or 
harmful — have their echoes m the colonies 
and if we have any ambition to spread^ our 
cultural ideas in the woild we cannot’ hnd 
better messengers than Indians o\ erseas who 
link us up with the world. 

II 

5Iy dear — 

‘The apathy of India is contagious— 
there is hardly any life in our colonising 
activities.’ There you are. You have rightlv 
diagnosed the disease. I am just returning 
from a short tour in the important towns of 
my province and I came to the same conclu- 
sion. I visited Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares 
and Allahabad and interviewed Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit JIndan Mohan Malaviya and 
several others on tlie problems of Greater 
India. Mnhatmaji is ever ready to help the 
cause of Indians overseas but it a crime 
to trouble him again and again. Mnhatmaji 
has told us so often that we must act accord- 
ing to our own convictions but weak as wo 
are we wish to lean on him and other leaders. 
A friend of mine put the thing quite appro- 
priately. when he told me : ‘We get an 
idea and we expect Mahatmaji to carry it 
out’ That is the mistake many of us have 
been making. 

1 had never thought of the Greater India 
of the future. I only tiiought there were 
thousands of our countrymen living overseas 
and they had their grievances to be redress- 
ed. That is all. It is for the first time that 
I realize that we have to build a “Gicater 
India.” This was the comment of a very in- 
telligent friend of mine after I had spoken 
to him about my ideas of Greater India. It 
is a pity that very few of our leaders liai e 
an idea of the immense possibilities of Grc.ater 
India. I wonder if they realize that 
3ilahatma Gandhi is a gift of the Greater 
India to India. Even our religious organi- 
zations like the Arya Samaj have only a faint 
idea of the vast field which Greater India 
offers for the spread of Aryan culture. Yes- 
terday I had the privilege of a long talk «ith 
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Poverty in India 

K. Eickards was in service in Indm more 
than a centurj* ago. In his work on India 
published in 1S28, referring to Indin. he 
wrote ; 

“It is tJjus that onr revenue systems provide 
for the 'happiness and, prosperity' of the natives 
ol . India. Their good is alwavs the avowed 
object. Professions abound, and good intenfioos. 
I admit, are for the most part sincere. But the 
means adopted arc an absolute bar to the acconi- 
phshraent of our own ■\^nshes. The Indispenvible 
wants of Government must be supplied. A 
system, wiiich inseparabij’ links the great mass 
of the people with pauperism and beggaiy is. 
consequently, enfoi'ced : and because human beings 
so fettered cainiot improve their condition, we think 
to relieve our own responsibility by ilhberallj' 
charging the evil on immutable prejudices, and 
Burposing or pretending to suppose, native 
Indians to be naturally incapable of juoruf improve- 
ment ” (Vol. ii. p. 260.) 

Tlie author, therefore, expressed the opiniop 
that 

“Povertj', therefore, in India. universal ; 
our revenue system, —the sole cause.” 

In an earlier portion of the same work 
ho MTote : 

“Poverty— hopeless, helpless poverty— •rn’fh Ps 
usual concomitants, apathy and despair is thus the 
unpittied, unredre-ssed. lot of this most v-alnable and 
impoihint race Yet this is the system— these its 
pnnciplos, and this its operation— which uninformed 
persons m t)iis country, and even some of the 
bettor informed abro.ad, are in tlie habit of lioJdrag 
up to admiration, as being pcfculiarly up to atlnura- 
tion, as ticing peculiarly well suited to the natives 
of India” tp. 

According to him, dacoity in Bengal was 
“due to poverty of the people, pressure of 
revenue and the c-vaction of the revenue 
■=ervants.” ilhid, vol. II. pp. 210-211.) . 

Valentine Ball was employed in the 
Geological Survey Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. Like many others of his class 
ho \va.s “a bird of prei* and p.'iss.ige” in Indi.a 
and had hardly any sympathy with the 
natives of this country, Ilowevor, he should 
'ao given tlie credit for saying the tnitii that 
tie Indian ryot was the poorest being on 
this planet of ours. His book named 


“Jungle Life,” published just half a century 
ago, is a well-known book in Anglo-Indian 
literature. It was published from London 
in 1880. On page 71 of this work, he wrote . 

Captain Burton in Ins work on the lake regions 
of Central Africa, writes as follows ; 

*Tlie assertion may startle tlie readei-’.s precon- 
ceived opinions concerning the savage state of 
Central Africa, and the wretched condition of tlie 
slave races, negioid and negro, but if is not less 
true, that the African is. in these regions, supenor 
in comforts, better dressed, and better fed and 
lodged, and less worked, than the unliappy ryot of 
British India.’ (Vol. II. p. 278). 

“In short, there are m Indm probably many 
millions of people whose means of subsistence aro 
almost •identical with tliose of tiie beasts that 
inhabit the jungles where they also live. The 
same wild fruits and leaves luniisli the staple 
food of boll). Those whose sympathies are often 
directed towards the Khedive s subjects— tlic 
fellaheen of Egypt— would do well to remember 
these, their fellow British subjects in India.’’ 
(Valentine Bali’s Jungle Life in India, London, 
ISSO, p. 71). 


Living authorities, including Jlr. Bamsay 
JfacDonald, the Prime Jlinister of Great 
Britain, has borne similar testimony to the 
poverty of the Indian masses. 


The Vitality of the Hindus 

Of the vitality of the Hindus Eickards 
wrote as follows : 

'“The invasion of the Eoinan Emiiiro b.v the 
Northern barbarians, continued to desolate Europe 
from the beginning of the fourth centurj' till alout 
the close of the sixth ; at wlu'ch time the ancient 
inliabitadts x\cre ncarlj' exterminated: litttJe or 
DO trace l>cmg left of their policy, juri-spnidonco. 
arts or literature : 'new forms of government, new 
laws, new manners, new dresses, new languages, 
and new names of men ami countries were 
everj-whero introduced.’ (HolKirt'on's Jlhtoni 
ffiarlej U vol. I. p. 12.) Imly. in particular, in 
the cffflith ecnttim is said (o liavo been overrun 
with wood, or laid under water, the habitation of 
wild tots and almost destitute of human in- 
hatiimnfs. Althqugli the spirit of rajiai-itv and 
mie tyw;^ quite as strong in the Eastern a? (ho 
AUstcni «n<jueronc its results were verj'Sf&Pnf 
The Hindoos of India, though rerscciUcd 
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(iruin'wvfHl. from roliirioas as well as avaricious 
views, were never po wmiiletely iirosfmtod as the 
vanqiit“}ie‘l people of ancient Kuropc. The 
former iv'Lilnfsl. fhi-oiiKlj nttes of do\-astafion 
and ripine. and still exliihit imlnipaired. 
the iii-mtiein. the iisaces. the institutions the 
iiuuniam's. ails, and sciences, of their fathere. 
Their persons wore prostrate<l hy the su|)crior 
ini'dit of the Jfus<vilmau swonl, Imt their minds 
were never so decimled as to, niako a volnnfarj- 
alKUidomnent of their natural ncht.s. They, did not 
court slaveiT ns a rofuffc (i-om other imsencs and 
ormrossions. Whatever hnito, force ma.v have 
ex orted lliey never sotislit to clianao an independ- 
™t iiVlii » mndilional rroiwrt!- lor Iho ..nc onoits 
cli.tiiu tion of W'sal! to o oii|«>™r lord. 

Itcrc in n foot-nolo liictards writes tli.it 
“Dr itobertson, in trcitini; of the stitc of 
society in Europe from the seventh to the 
eleiTnlh centurj^ 

S“uhon”ototablo 

protection. tO"9*'\®;^i''‘vL:ilios Sacli a surrender 
themselves and ^ juia-son dven for it is 

was term^ of tlio person 

the wretched and mdiffcni ,noro. common 

wlio Bivas (iicir libertv to bisliops.or 

for freemen to of the sccunty 

ahhoh-. iliat thej miRi t par ko o j 

which the '^5‘^oi.ioueoce of t^^ 

iiinniistcncs ‘ „„ j to tho saint under wh<^e 

S& TSh'S&it « 

!.■> s?^r“ ho Koki 


■im'^no. when mere eonnmmuj. 

; fhft dilTcront incmlicrs oi * ^ „i,. 


with reference fo the Hindus’ refraining 
from surrendering: their personal freedom : 

“In this re.spcct the advocates of Hindoo 
dejreneraej' would ho forced to admit tliat a com- 
mrison hclwcon tho inhabitants of the Hast and 
\Vo.st is not favourable to the assumed inaite 
Mipcrioiity of tho latter.’’ (If. Hiekaixls' Jndii. 
s-ol. JI. pp. 2S0-2SS ) 

This nutlior did not believe in tho innate 
inferiority of the Hindus. Ho truly observed 
that • ... 

“Similar states of society will produce similaiity 
of iisafres and condition, amonc nations far 
removed, and holding no intercourse with oacli 
other. Dr. Robertson ruiofes a profound remark, 
on this head, by a philosopher ‘that the chiraclers 
of nations depend on the state of sociots' m which 
llicj' live, and on the political institutions estallislied 
among them : and that flie human minil, whenever 
it is pbiccd in tliB same situation, wilt in ages tJio 
most distant, and in countries tlic .most remote. 
a.ssume the same form, and be di«tingmshea, ov 
the same manners.’ (Robertson’s CMr/e« ».. yol. 
i I) sikk) The assertors of Hindu incim^ity 
w-oiild do well to reflect on this remark If die 
lK)lfllcal state. . and the. 'ocpl. 
ncopfe bo advisedJv wcighed—if the darkness ana 

SSpoUsm. of Whicli Ihej-Ijayo h“n "''.'’'f ' 
for^m-aov centum^, bo fairlj 
facts contained in this treatise, lie 
IhA sfM onan' and at times retregmdo state of 
FuroS Tmis the raia'il' ma 1™", he 

r,E M.r£-nn(l it It bo also ooisiaerca ttal 
Sian^provcmcnl mtist ho rooted m the mind 
S that nS Sn iicilhcr ndvimcc Ins conditions 
iS? moral VihScntions, unless llio sonl willim 
S movol 0 evronsion by Iho ciicumstance. 
ra^.l,?cli he IS lil.iced. wo sholf not only ncrccivo 
ftf I'tie mrallel, but bo enabled more 
SSsSriiy. ' ,inr raoro ralionoUy, to «^.tnt 

'°4ib!£r f('lo"f raST-in"] ujfclo a rans’o 
;S»SJlt:».v olS or .mbc.il.ty el 

chametcr." (Vol II. pp. .■I32-J3.) 

Rickards makes some other obser\ations 
on this hc.'id in tho following passage : 

‘Tho constitution of. their Soeg 

■would .alwaj’s have admitted their . eratin 

W"'&5;„d"’Ean°d Sffine'enS roally 
„T£SL«n'fra.mht^ 

discoumgcmont In irresistible m 

&C»Ancss.'' (Vol. 1. r- llo-l 

Tho ohscrvnlions of ^ 

this itnd the provious nolo will 
• * «»inl ttiinkors with some data for. 
impartial intellectual. 

ZlJSl nd'ph ysical condition of 
SnilmhSs ot India' is dne to their own 
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character and to the constitution of their 
society and how much to other caiises. 


“Notes” in this Issue 

The editor writes liis “Notes” generally 
during the last few days of the month. As 
he will have to start for Lahore on the 22nd 
of December to preside over two conferences 
and take part in some other conferences 
there, he will not be able to write on many 
important topics for this, the January issue. 
As far as practicable and necessary, these 
will be dealt with in the February issue. 


jGreat Charter of Right for Backward Natives" 
Arrives Too Late ! 

The following extracts are taken from a 
Reuters telegram, dated London, the 12th 
December : 

In the House .of Commons today a resolution 
which was desciibed as the “great Charter of Right 
tor tho backward native population of the Empire." 
wiw moved by Hr. Hailey. (Labour) denmndiDc. 
inter aha that natives should not be exploited as 
a source of low-grade labour and also appealing 
tor direct Imperial control of ruitive policy, where 
natives were not yet fitted for self-government and 
ta.e establishment of francliise and legal rights. 
Without regard to race or colour. 

Hr. Roden Buxton, who seconded, urged the 
no(^ of framing now provisions to safeguard native 
nght« and remove the grievances of natives in all 
imtish colonies. 

.The Duchess of Atholl drew attention to the 
existence among certain African tribes, particularly 
m t..ast Ainca..o( the practice of inflicting a cruel 
pr^marri^o rite on young girls, which was cruelly 
])orformc<l in public, and urged the Government to 
.aiKili-h the practice altogether like ‘lutlee. 

Dr. Drummond Shield, IJnder-Secretary for tho 
ColoniCT'. replying to .the dclxitc paid a tribute to 
the Ou.itpO eolonml civil scravints m different parts 
of the Kmpire and said that the Government fully 
accepted the tnistoo,ship of natives in the spint 
and in tho letter of declarations of the past 
Goa eminent. 

The Government were already dealing with Uic 
nyitfor raised tiy tiio Duchess of Atholl. l*ut consider- 
ai)lG efforts were required to end the practice. If 
a s.atisf.aclori’ international convention to limit 
foivod. lalxmr were produced at next year’s confer- 
ence. It would 1*0 similarly applietl m all Dnti^li 
colonies. 

Tho .Government’s policy as regards land wa?. 
that mitive Lind .should not’l*e alienated except for 
pulilic utility rurjxiscs .and oven then only in 
return for .an e<quiv.ilent amount of Land, I-Hiication 
and development of self-governing institutionv were 
most important requirements, and Committees 
were working out plans for 1‘ottcr conditions in 
the Colonies. 


Every nght-thinkiug person will sluue 
the Duchess of Atholl’s earnest desire for the 
suppression of the cruel practice referred to 
by her. But she need not have brouglit in 
suttee, dead and gone these hundred years. 

The relevancy of Dr. Drummond Shiels’ 
compliment to the G0,000 colonial ch-il 
servants may well be questioned. Evidently, 
as will be shown below, the natives have been 
exploited as a source of low-grade labour 
and their land has been taken away from 
them. Otherwise Hr. ^larley need not have 
moved his resolution. The following passage 
from a review article by Lord Oliuer in 
The Interuationa! Bcrieiv of Mist'ious for 
July, 1929, throws some light, but not .t' 
much as is necessary, on the actual condition 
of the natives in South Africa . 

What is WTong xvith South Afrua at tho present 
time Is that its social conditions are essentially and 
flagrantly unjust and oppressive to the nat.v.. 
population. Where this is in some les" degree the 
case, as in the old Capo ProNmee. the liappior 
conditions arc due to the tremendous. figJit put up 
by Dr. Phillip and his local associates and those 
who supported liim among the survivors of tho 
slave-emancipation movement in England which 
was inspin^ by the same principles. Jlverywhoro 
else in South Africa the native population has 
b^n refused civil quality, and outside of limited 
and insufliciont native reserves, lias been deprived 
of all rights in tho land and homes on wfucli it 
was bred. 

Comparing the rural rG\*olution of Europeans 
and Natives it is the fact there are now 4 j*j acres 
of land per Jiead appropriated for Em-opcans to 
each acre per head for Nativc.s. Great inasse-j of 
Natives have nowhere to live except upon tho 
large farms of white men, taken from their fathers 
and forefatJiers by conquest, or upon tlie va«t 
areas of iindei eloped estates owned by land 
companies. The Natives living on fanns cannot 
go elsewhere to seek lalour, l>ec.m=o they are 
only allowed to reside there on condition of work- 
ing for the proprietor cither at tho wage of si.v to 
eight shillings per month or without w.iges by 
way of rent for their tenancies. The Nativcx 
resident on the lands not occupied but only owned 
by Europeans arc heanly taxed with a new to 
driving them into the latxiur market. All. Native*? 
in employment arc lound by tho pronsions of 
blasters and Servants I-aws which make it a 
crimiD.'d offence for them to leave their employ- 
ment Tills is true universallj’ and not merely of 
Natives employed on farms. Native workpr> 
cannot tliercfore assist them.selvc.s by combimtion 
to strike work for liiglier wage**. In Ofiler to 
assist tho control of them they arc bound by i as.-? 
Ijaws forbidding them to move from one pl.ic** to 
another without written auUiimty from th.'ir 
cnirloyer. . , , 

Tho«o resident on the f.-inns arc tiu<=‘'ral'ly i-nnr 
and have ho means of l■oltc^ng thyir condition. 
Tlio«e resident in the rc'crves. Inch .are over- 
crowded, are getting potirer t«rau->^ tn<' grwit 
majority (in some parts ninety r^r cent) ot tr.“ 
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unless they arc Indtan-owncd. If the Bill ‘S passwl 
into law hy the LcsUlat.ye Asseinb y a? wejl f 
hytho Council of Skate and receives ‘>0 Goaemoi 
(leneial’a nssont. it means that no Br'hs\«'''“ 
and no British-remsteroa vessel can trade let" eea 
Ilombav and Karachi and mternicdiatc ports ho 
British' ships will ho permitted to trade l>et«reii 
the Coromandel Coast and I’nraiah- Bri “ 
Companies which hmit. fosterwl and maje 
trade hy np-to-date lleets will liavo to closi tiicii 
doom as far as these trades are conccrneif. 

This is true. But this trade is tlio hirth 
richt, not of British Companies, hut the 
pMptc of India, and the latter are only tryiiif. 
to recover their birthright. Before the, 
British Companies “built, fostered and made 
ttiis trade," there tins coastal traltic earned » 
by Indian ships, .and tliere were a ‘ho isam 
nirLs. instead of tlio present lialM 
dSS or so. What tlie Biil.sl. Compaiiies 
was done by killing Indi.an ship- 
hlfildin" and coastal truffle. And coastal 
tnIKe m Indian waters hy Indi.an ships is 

prohts in Ii dm" .t^^^ waters, they 


* 0 . frnm Indian coastal rrauiu uutt^ 
whole any possible future loss must 
2nn already more th.in made up hn 
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"rimwing words of the shipping 
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could not ask Ivartik ; not that Kartik would 
have been of much help, even if be had. At 
last, in desperation, he entered a large shop, 
before ■whicli be had been standing so long. 
He could get here anything he wanted. 

A shop girl came forward and asked, 
“What can I give you ?” 

Suddenlj', a brilliant idea flashed across 
•Totin’s brain. Why not consult this girl ? 
She must know. He hoped the girl would 
not mind. 

He hesitated a little, then said, “I want to 
■ buy a present for one of my lady friends. 
Can you suggest something ?” 

The girl smiled. “If she is young,*’ sho 
said, “you can give her a nice box of choco- 
lates.” 

.Totin saw no objection to that. He took 
the most expensive box he could find, and, 
after thanking the girl went out. 

Ho easily found the shop where Maya 
^^orked. It was a big shop on one of the 
larger thoroughfares. As be got down from 
his carriage, he looked at his watch. It w.as 
still five minutes iq one. H,e decided to enter 
and buy something. It would serve the 
double purpose of whiling away the time, 
ns well as announcing himself. 

He saw Maya, as soon ns be entered. She 
was busy, serving a very stout lady. Another 
girl approached him. Jotin asked to be shown 
some white silk. 

T)>© girl brought forward three or four 
kinds of stuff. Jotin chose one and bought 
some three yards of it. As he was going 
out, he glanced at ITaya. Slie bad finished 
her work, and was ready to go out. 

T have kept my carriage waiting,” said 
Jotin; “wliero do you want to go ?” 

“If I get into the carriage with you,” 
said Maya, rather shyly, “everyone here will 
notice it, and joke about it.” 

“What’s to be done, then ?” asked Jotin, 
“.sliall I dismiss the carriage ?” 

“Xo, no,” said ilaya ; “let’s go, this once 
There is a Chinese tea shop, nearby. Woshall 
go there.’* 

They got into the carriage and 3Iaya 
told the coachman whore to drive. As it 
started Jotin said, “I have brought you a 
small present.” 

“What’.s it ?” nj.kcd Maj'a. “Lot me see.*’ 

Jotin took out the box. “What a bc.iuty ! 
said Maya. “But why waste money like this ?’* 

Jotin could li.ivo .«aid much in .insiTer, but 
he restrained himself. 

They sat in the tea shop talking. Maya 


was much interested in Bengal and the 
Bengalis. She wanted to know everything 
about them. “If you stayed here for some- 
time,” she said, “I would have learned Bengali 
from you.” 

“Weil, I am in no hurry to depart,” said 
Jotin. 

The half an hour passed all too quickly. 
Maya got up, saying. “I must go now.’’ 

“Shall I call for you again, to-morrow ?” 
asked Jotin. 

“Ho please.” said Maya rather embarrassed. 
“If you come everyday, it will give rise to 
much talk. I shall write to you and let you 
know, where we can meet.” 

• Jotin felt keenly disappointed Maya 
looked at his face and said, “You are still 
here for sometime, are uot you We shall 
meet frequently.” 

Jotin returned straight homo as soon as 
ilaya left He felt amazed at himself. Ho 
had never expected to become infatuated m 
this way. How was all this going to end ^ 
He could not live here for ever. If Maya 
agreed to marry him, ho could take )wr to 
Calcutta, but as long as his mother was 
living, tins was out of the question. Ho 
could get engaged and wait till the old 
lady’s death. But would Maya agx-ee to wait 
on indefinitely y They did not trust Bengalis 
overmuch, and it was more than likely that 
Maya would refuse. And even if they 
married, according to what form should 
they marry ? Nowadays, tlicre was much talk 
of shuddhi^ or purification. If ho could know, 
wito Maya’s father was, then ire could bribe 
the Brahmins and priests into accepting her 
within the folds of Hinduism. 

But sucIj things could never bo arranged 
in secret. If the old ladj’ canic to know 
anything about these, it would mean utter 
ruin for liim. 

When Kartik rotumed from oflicc the two 
friends bad their evening tea and went out 
to see the Shwedngon Pagoda. Jotin remained 
prc-occupied all the time. He began to feel 
angry with Jlaya’s mother. M'hj* did she 
harbour such hatred against the Bengalis 
Otherwise, he could easily have called upon 
them. These old ladies were at the root of 
every mischief in creation. 

Next day he waited impatiently for Maya’** 
letter. He did not • know whether it would 
come by hand or by post If Kartik 's.aw it 
be would draw his o«ii conclusion. He 
kept ready some pbusiblo e.vcus^es. 

It came by post after all. Fortunately, it 
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‘ Wlieu tlie proposal was originally put forward, 
it was pronounced by the then Secretary of State 
for India as monstrous. If the J3ill becomes law. 
it will be made a precedent and will doubtless 
be followed by measures affecting tea and coffee 
plantations, coal-mines, cotton, jute, paper factories, 
stone quarries, inland steamers, one hundied and one 
other industries, banhs, insm-ances, newspapers, 
etc. It would mean tliat industries established by 
Bntish capital will have to be closed down and 
will probably be followed by a hill under which 
no clothing is to lie worn unless made in Indi^ 
factories belonging to Indians. In fact, the present 
Bill is the tliin end of a wedge to drive the British 
mercantile community out of the country.’’ 

IE the mirror of justice were held up to 
the exploiters, they would be able to recog- 
nize real monstrosities elsewhere. 

The speaker anticipated a whole series ot 
di&asters to British business in India follow- 
ing iu the wake of the Haji Bill. At present 
Indian legislators have no intention to 
proceed in the way apprehended by him ; 
but his fears no doubt may very well 
provide them with suggestions as to the 
directions m ivhich legislation may be 
necessary to enable Indians to get back 
their birthriglit If in course of time there 
be no iuduskies and business concenis in 
India except those owned by Indians, 
or if tiiere be only a few, not owned 
by them, that is wliat ' ought to be 
and similar is th'e case in all really fi-ee 
countries. If that results iu some loss to 
British capitalists, that would be but entirely 
just nemesis ; for they had uo moral right 
to make India their milch cow. iloreover, 
they have already made such enormous 
profits, that the loss would perhaps not be 
loss but only' a deduction from or diminu- 
tion of profits. And perhaps, observing the 
trend of things, they would be able to tmnsfer 
their investments and activities elsewhere 
before any possible crash. 

Lord Inchcape went on to say : 

“British Viceroys, British Governors. Bntish 
•■Apital and British enterprise have developed India. 
The British army has protected its millions. These 
factors made. India great as she is to-day. You 
may h.avo noticed that two Indian merchants have 
nxcntlj* been elected to the Baltic Exchange, ‘"’e 
«!p not discriminate in this countrj' against the 
King'.s Mibjects. 1 earnestly tnist that this Coastal 
Hc.<^rvation Legislation would not -be •antlioned 
rts it is di'Criminating against Great Britun and 
Its merc.'intiic coramiimty. There should be fair 
Held, for ail. 1 may bo wrong but I feel assured 
tluit it would bo a dcatli-blow to India’s progress, 
prosiwrity and credit wliicli is mostly provided by 
lintam u discnmination is adopted agamst British 
enterpn>'e.” 

ly 


It is true British Yieeroys, British 
Governors, and British enterprise have 
developed luodeni India But for whose benefit 
mainly ? They have done so in Britisli 
interests, and in the process some Indians 
also have made some money As for Bntish 
capital developing India, the historical truth 
is, as we have shown iu this Review repeated- 
ly, Britishers did not originally bring any 
capital to India They made money hero, 
and transferred some of if to Britain and 
invested the balance m India These sum? 
masqueraded as Bntish capital At present 
British capitalists invest their own money 
here. But as originally “the Bengal pluudei” 
helped to develop Biitain, there is probabiv 
not much British capital invested m India 
of which at least the nucleus was not 
derived from India. 

“The Bntish Army has jirotected it? 
millions.'’ Not the British army entirelj . 
but the Indian sepoys also. And the British 
and Indian fighters and officers are all paid 
by India. The protection is not an act of 
.altruism. If India were not piotected, 
Britain would have to cease to draw her 
crorcs upon crores of annual income from 
here. 

The speaker talks of making India “great” 
Wliy, this “great” India contains tlie poorest 
of all populations in any civilized country. 

“We do not discriminate in this country 
against the Iving^s subjects,” because you do 
not need to. You discriminate here in India 
against Indians in every way necessary for 
your power, prestige and profit Only (uv 
Indians have been recently admitted to the. 
Baltic Exchange. Why not more, and why 
not long ere this ? 

Lord Inchcape speaks of a fair field for 
all. When Indi.ms have been crippled and 
handicapped in so many ways, the bilk of .i 
fair field sounds like mockery. If Britain 
,ind India had equal political and economic 
freedom and power, then there could be 
sinceixj and honest talkv^about a fair field for 
all and no favour to anybody. As there 
has been discrimination against and ousting 
of Indians, there must bo practically soino 
discrimination against Britishers in Indi.i 
and ousting of tiiem in order that Indi.nia 
may be restored to ’ their birthright and the 
two peoples may be quits. 
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Calcutta Congress Accounts, 1928 


Tlioto has been much wrangling about 
tho last Calcutta Congress accounts. AVe do 
not wish to take part in them. But one 
thing has struck us as rather odd. One 
item in tho accounts shows that tho Impenal 
Kestaur-ant’s bill for food and drmk /WP"*;? 
to "the leaders” amounted to Es. ^bSO s-u. 
This was only for “European fo“d ““ 
drink. Tho “camp” expenses of 
has ag.ain been shown as Es. 1 ,. 

■What items are comprised in this ? « M 

were “the Eridently they wot 

leaders both in politics and gastronOTy, _and 
real servants of Jaridra namynn to nooi . 

St. Andrews’ Dinner 
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At the last St-p, f jonroalist, was 
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Tlom Hriiou^ root 

Jlfcfs’ Ignored. , 
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for some generations or centuries. *Ud 
when subject countries become free, 

liquidators are not appointed to divide tbe 
assets between the outsiders and the 

permanent dwellers. , . . ^ a- < t ,i-n 
But supposing the administration of main 
is a partnership, who is the senior and who 
tbe junior partner ? It is a fact uf historj 
that India was a civilized country long before 
the peoples by whose mmghng the 
British nation was born, and ages before the 
British came here. It is also a fact that 
Indians, who have been in possession allalODg, 
except for about two centuries, are “uch 
larger in number than Britishers. There i» 
also no question about the fact tbah whoevei 
may enjoy the fruits of labour it 
is ^the people of India who ^do mott 
of the wort. Hence, unless wight is 
??ght-' outweighs every other eons.doration 

iti the I”J'»"^B"‘>“,f,f’'Vavc“afd before! 
woX K odniif the 'feet of the portnership 

Hat MIC i ...it], loll pops. Finding 
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that these ....jr i,e,ng tho senior pai-tner. 
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if Indians “things haie, 

and organized. Indians becoming 

however, „ wher you call 

united and ’ „lner, it is not 

belongs to Bnglisiimcn, 
S;“?haTtakcnfroinM^^^^^ 
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what grows there, its rivers- and tlieir use, 
its mountains and forests, its mineral wealth, 
the seas which encompass it and traflRc on 
their waters, and India’s; sky and ether. The 
factories built here by Englishmen with their 
own money we do not want, nor the 
machinery there and their products. But 
whatever has been built up with the revenues 
of India, we certainly want. 

3Ir. Blair says that Indians are impatiently 
running after an ideal which has never yet 
been realized anywhere on land or sea. Indeed' 
The facts of history are entirely the 
other way. No “birds of passage” have ever 
succeeded m remaining masters of a country 
permanently. And that Britishers are birds 
of passage, has been admitted by ilr. Blair 
himself in the following passage: 

“■AVe liave been called ‘birds of passage.' l.et us 
examine the accusation and see A\here it takes us. 
cutting aside Government officials— who. of cotu-se, 
liave always been altruists to a man— what is the 
aim and object of the average Britisher who ounes 
ont to India to engage in trade, in commerce, or 
in one of tlie professions ? Isn t it generally to 
make as much money as he can in the shortest 
time possible, and then to make tracks for homo at 
such a pace that you can't see him for the dust''” 
British Government officials in India 
altruists to man”? Shades of the Lee loot' 
But Sir. Blair was perhaps pulling some 
fellows’ legs. Scots can be pa^ky, you know 


Bengal Governor at St Andrews’ Dinner 

In the course of his speech at the 
C.alcutta St Andrews' dinner, His Excellency 
tho Governor of Bengal referred to “roethods 
of agitation based upon suspicion, mistrust 
and racial hatred.” To tike the last item 
first He is mistaken in thinking that the 
leading agitators at any r.ate agitate against 
the present form of Government because 
Englishmen a.s such are hated. Englishmeu 
in general wo do not Irate. On the contrary', 
wo iravo a genuine love and respect for tlieir 
great poets (not Kipling of course) and other 
great auUiors, their figlitcrs for liberty bke 
Hampden, Milton, Pyra, etc., their Wilbcr- 
forces, Byron a» a clrampion of Greece, and 
so on. English literature has made many of 
us love British scenery in imagination. 
M.any of our boys and girh look back with 
pleasure on tho d.iys they spent in British 
universities, if tho 3 * had not received bad treat- 
ment. No, Englishmen a.s Englishmen we do 


not hale. But we do not like those of them 
who are oppressors, exploiters, ousters, 
bnlliers, bounders, promise-breakers and cads. 

His Excellency was quite right iu speaking 
of agitation based on suspicion and 
mistrust. Englishmen in general are suspected. 
But those whose profession and practice 
tally are respected, loved and trusted. 
But such meu are rare, particularly among 
those who run the Empire The Governor 
of Bengal should not blame Indians for sus- 
pecting and mistrusting Englishmen. Has 
he read what Lord Lytton, who was a 
Viceroy in India in the last century, wrote 
confidentially ? Dealing with official promises 
in an official despatch to the Secretary of 
State for India he wrote on 2nd May 
1878: 


"We all know that these expectation.', never 
can, or will, bo fulfilled. We have J)ad to choosc 
between prohibiting them and cheating them we 
lia\e chosen the least straightforv%ard coiuee. 

"Since I am writing confidentially. I do not 
hesitate to say tliat l>oth the Governments of 
England and of India appear to me, up to tho 
present moment, unable to answer satisfactorily 
tho charge of having taken every ino.ms m their 
jiower of breaking to the heart tho words of 
promise they had uttered to tho ear.” 


That owing to such “cheating” and 
promise-breaking “suspicion and mistrust” 
still quite naturally persist will be clear 
from the following reply given by ilahatma 
Gandhi to a cable from Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
JL P., urging co-operation in view of the 
Round Table Conference and the Viceroy’s 
declaration with regard to Dominion Status: 


“lie would want somo .absolute giiarantco that 
things are not what they seem. The two^_Par]ra- 
mentary debates on. tiic suhjoct of the ^lceroy s 
declaration contain nothing to cn.able him to 
approach Uio confcrenco with confidence and 

^ lie would far rather wait, watch .and pray tlian 
nia into what may after all be a dangerous trap, 
thouch it m.'iy l<e uuito imintendcd. 

The Montagu reforms {ho procoods} have proved 
illusoiw and have incrcasod the burdens on the 
poor. The price joid for Uiem is too heavy . imd 
. he does not wish to i«y a pneo for Dommion 
Status or by whatever name the reality i-. tali.rd. 

WTiy should a creditor have to p.iy anuhing 
for repayment of debts due to luin V asks .Maliatma 

that he will follow- the iiiclhaL..h'- 
Iras .adopted throughout hU life, for cx.-unnle. m 
South Africa,” he proceed.'!, • imnicdiat*’ y 1 
that General Smuts meant well I tapiliiuted..but 
I did so after taking a written aasuranco jroiu uim. 

No declarations, fresh promises, or sweet 
words can rcraovo this suspicion and 
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f^uM* s‘^:'"Si‘^^oriVind ftQd adequate 
< ctjon m fiilhlmeot of premises can do so 
Least of all can threats like ■ that coutaiued 
m tho following extract from the Bengal 
Governors speech produce the desired 
result : 

- I luidy io i-o«;ard geiiej-ously auv ordeilv 

?«t expression of i)o]itic.'U foeljiig, they 

Ulie liovcrnmcnt) mu^t also be pieixircd to inoel 
any ciuoifrciicy whieJj in any way threatens to 
Uisimb or mterfero with tho perfbnJiauce of the 
I'caceful avocations of the inhabitants of this 
I’resjdeacy.” 

Wo do not like tiiat word “generously.” 
Ifowover miglitj’ tlie British Government and 
its representatives may be, fudia does not 
crave any generosity from them bnt only 
justice. Tile words “orderly and legitimate 
ovpression of political feeling” coming 
from British bureaucrats excite the risibi- 
lity of politically-minded Jndwas. Such 
‘ G.xpressions are practically meauioglcss. For, 
it IS not a third, impartial and neutral, party 
which decides what is orderly and legitimate, 
but Britishers and their servants, and that 
according to laws made by themselves. 

Tjjo Governor’s threat is also superfluous. 
Fqr the executive .authorities do not usu.aJly 
sliow auy forbearauce aud refrain from 
sotting the penal hiacliinery in motion 
whenever British interests of auy kind require 
it. The thrc.af i^ •‘Iso bound to bo futile. 
For, as soon as a feasible plan of civil dis- 
obedience Ims been worked out _ aud when 
such non-vfoleut direct action i.s required, 
men will not be wanting to come forw.ird 
to suffer the consequence. Tiircats will not 
deter them. , . , . 

His E.xccllency docs uot stand alooo in 
his desire that the iohabitonts of Bciip 
should go on performing their peaceful 
avocations. TTo. tlie peoploof flcnsal. Jiarticu- 
btly want it lint the pity is, there are not 
cnoligli such avocations to go loumi. There 
is evtensiro nneniployinent both among ine 
ir. . e J 41,_ :ililAT-s,ln ninnv. Acn- 


meut. A radical change is required in the 
g^ernnuce of the province .md its educa- 
tional and economic .arraugements. If the 
uoyernment does not itself make this clwngo, 
It IS DO USD thre.itoning those who want to 
do so tliemselves. 


Initiative of Conference vvith Viceroy 

T/ie Statesman (Dec. 21) uritos uitii 
respect to the Yiceroy’s conference with five 
leaders, that “the initiative for the conference, 
it is understood, eiu.inated oot from the 
Viceroy but from the Ie.aders, and it is note- 
worthy that these leaders nere prominentli' 
connected with the boycott of the Siraou 
Coiumissiou.” If this is ^ue. tho leaders or 
those among (hem who solicited an infcrvio" 
with tlio Viceroy lijive loiiered themsclve* 
and India in world-public opinion, It wa^ 
given out in tho papers some tlmo ago that 
M.ahatma Gandhi w.ns unwilling to meet (he 
Viceroy and had to bo persuaded to do so. 
bVom whom did (lie initiative then came:'' 


iherato few and the ' illiterate many. . flgn- 
Sre alone and that of a father pnnnbvo 
tvnp c-annot feed so many moulds, iim 
indigenous industries of J^ongal aro monbund 
nr de.ad hio'v ones laavo not taken their 
f „ Tlraeal's trade and industries, sndi 
"’-fherfSS aro in the hands mainly of 
f-iders Tio edue.ation given m schools, 
out''iaer&. tine tn onlv a fraction 

colleges, and uni ° * j , produces iloiU- 
„I the “‘“-SgVrn 'and increases 

SSitencl 5 to problem ot nnemploy- 


Oebata on Mr. Brockway's Motion 

The debate on ."'Ir. Fenner Brockway^ 
motion in tho House of Commons was con- 
ducted with decorum and tho (one of (he 
speeches was polite and friendly— diirercnt 
from tho Birkenhead tone. But wc do uot 
(liiuk it is couviucing and wholly SL'itisfac(or 3 ’. 
If anybody says that Mr. Fenner Brockway 
.md Mr. Wedgwood Bonn meant well .md 
were sincere, wo liavo no quarrel w-ith him. 
But good intentions .nro of no uso to M's 
until (hoy bear finit in appropnale luid 
ndcqu.ate action .uid sincenty is jirovcd 
beyond doubt by e.\.actJy the s.m)c tiling. 

ilr. Fenner B^ockw.^.vs motion was- in 
lliese terms : 

Tho Iloiise weJeoiiif- the eiidtocc of i'o-cjh’i.i- 
(lon of (he Indian repie'cnhiltrcs in Iho ^cttkinrnl 
‘fit the coo>UltiUon.il •{uc-.lion and roJie^ on ii)<' 
Oovcroinent of Ind« to aicvtincQ erooilwjJi 
syoi|«(hclir condiicj of ad»i»)i’>(r.j(nq anil 
tacciiUve fanctionj?. p.olicuJarJ.v hi rrJaljon 1“ 
Wlircssioa^ of rolitic.d Pi^iaion, 

Tho terms of (he inolion do not contuin 
siny “evidcocc of co-operalion of (he IBiiti'-hl 
rcprcMiotoB'es to tho settlement of (he 
Constitutional ijucstioii” along (ho Hiit'« 
desired by Indians. It merely saj-s in effect: 
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“You Indian representatives are very good 
boys in that you want to co-operate with 
us" liut it does not say: “Wo British 
representatives want to co-operate with 
you" There is a good deal of difference 
between the two attitudes. British bureau- 
crats in India have always wanted our 
co-operation in carrying out ifteir policy. 
But what wo want is that Parliament should 
co-operate with us in giving effect to the 
unanimous desiro of all Indian parties except 
tlie Independence-wallas, for Dominion Status 
as the minimum. AVe use the word ‘unanim- 
ous’ advisedly. The differences among Indians 
.ue about details. But all parties want a 
Dominion form of Government. Of course, 
^^o exclude tljo Indcpeudentists as above, not 
because they are an unimportant factor — 
that they are not — but because they do not 
''ant anytliing from the British Parliament ; 
they want to work out their own salvation. 

The motion does not contain any 
indication that the House of Commons will 
co-operate witlj India in framing a Dominion 
constitution for it. 

In the next place, the motion says that 
the House relics on the Government of India 
to do a thing which that (Jovcrnmcnt has 
hitherto shown itself unwilling or incompetent 
to ‘ perform. There has been, in fact, gre.at 
persecution of political opinion under fxird 
Irwin's Government, and it is tliat Govern- 
ment which is to bo nlied upon to reverse 
its action. 

Jfr. IJrockway of ojiinion tliat the three 
i'Mcnn.iU <tl « /toie-hi.’arfccl co-opemf/oa «en? 

( 1 ) Inui.'in rriirc.^-cnl.nlion at the round t.il>Io 
»xinferem« should l>o really rcllectivo of ludiau 
ojnnion : 

(i) Thu Hill to l(C «li’»cu— cd at the conference 
miouM cmliotiv' (ho princijjlc of Dominion M.-itUH 
ihoitvh he did not lh.it transition to it 

"ouhl 1*0 ixi-v'ilplo in .i few mouths or .i yc.ir hut 
It ^hould U) .a proizre-p.!' e .ind autom.itic ad'ance 
rendonny: furUicrrommiviontof cn<iuiri' unnece^arv. 
.ind 

(d) Tile jiolitic.d por.eciilion c.«Ti<’«l on dunn:: 
the K«t two years >.huald l«s detiniioly endrt!. , 

. .Mr. Hrix'k".iv untod liiu Inuii.itioa cf proset-u- 
iiou to my-, of \iolenco or, incitement to vioUms* 
•Mul .1 n-viow of now impriMined. 

Tlie first “es-entbr' is too v.igucly worded 
l*» give '.itisfaction. It would bo <juite easy 
for ^ flovrriimeut fo n!.ike “ludi.in rrpn’-cnla- 
tiun" such lh.it Uie iircv.iihug Indi.in opinion 
at tile round table confci\-nce would not 
at .ill r\ licet the predominant and prevailing 
Indian opinion. 

.\* regards the second point, Mr. Wedg- 


wood Beun said in his speech that there 
would be no Bill before the Conference. 
Here is the passage : 

“*Somcone asked wiietlu'r they would i-onsiclor 
tho Bill. They will not fonsidor it. ,Thoy will not 
even consider tho draft proposals. They will meet 
absolutely fiec. The Confeienco will permit evorv 
section of opinion to come fcuw.inl and c.vpieas 
itself and suppoit its views with wliate\ or argument 
may api>ear fo the spe^ikcr to be most imjuvssive." 

That is to say, tho immediate outcome 
of tho conference may not impossibly bo a 
Bill not embodying the princi|)lc of Dominion 
status. 

Air. Fenner Brockway’s second dem.ind 
gives away the whole case for full Dominion 
status as the DP.\t constitutional do'elopmrnt 
wanted by Indian nationalists. He in eflrct 
substitutes the words, "progiessi'C rcaliz.itioii 
of Dominion status," for the well-woiu words, 
"progres-sive realization ot responsible govern- 
inent” Only the progress is to bo automatic 
But the automatic process may occupy an 
liidetinitcly long period of time. 

The third ‘esscnti.il' is good, but it is fo 
bo left to the law-and-order men on tho spot 
to see that it is cflrricd out 

The principle laid down for tho hmitition 
of prosecution is good. It Las been hitherto 
flagrantly vioUted. AVo support tlio principle 
of releasing political prisouers. But us those 
who were merely lined were not guilty of 
more heinous oi^nces tlmn those who wore 
imprisoned, the lines inflicted on political 
offenders and paid by them, should b^ 
rctunied. if the prisoners obUin amnesty. 

AVhen Major Onhain Pole, who i.s an active 
friend of India, declared that “there had been 
a complete ch.mgo of feeling in Inji.i follow- 
ing the A'iccroy's statement" he mado an 
exaggerated and inaccurate statement. It j« 
not suggested that the misrepresentation wa^ 
iittention.*i]. 
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parties are agreed that Rritibli interests uro 
to bo promoted in India — by the sacrifice of 
indiiui interests, if need be. ■ Is lluit sort of 
unity goins to continue V , , i 

.\s for messages of goodwill, wo liavo had 
a surfeit of them. Oood actions ai-o now 
wanted. 


Speech of Mr. Wedgwood Bean 

In tlio courso of Ins lon.K siicech Mr. 
Bean, tho Sccrcbiry of State, said : 

reference to r^ca of i)olitic.il prosccuuou 
.mil to eases in tjencraj. . , _,,ywo— the ease of 

In tho ease Snst in 

Mr. ChatterjM ^ 3icS' 'IndiSin l&so;- 
i'onnoxion "’dli subject of 

*1,A .-li.-jracter of the l)OpK is tlie suuj^i « • 


liv tho lli;:h t>ouri anu jiceiut 

if I make no Jther ca-ses he men- 

proceeding?. ,A3 of the Den^ 

tioned. and tho rcwnimcndation I 

Committee and t \'0 otl^r oaf»c?> j 

?S;crS"inSilS>^.S?-f sire n.0 .■-« 

Wo also bad 

in liondaRO" oases sod ‘be^Mceru 
but cannot, beoa“SO they re „,o,,on,ent in 
rndfa'Sfifc? ma'dfa%ory iust observation : 
"It is no sood attribiitmS|^^“ ““ uSyfo tho 

"dcteduKfof tfecommuaists. J^'^ej.nJS’s Jto 

„,.u onuses and _ P™"';';'’'" . M.o 

Eaceiness w :„i,t nr inight not Iwve 

"4 t,:e"S.J'asni of •nRfbito.s m 

Si” wend sudl nij 

»• bouournUo 3“ u. worliW 

1-S irr'c'cnifoi. ^ ,.,^„ei.bor 


Government or any Govcmment_ to wcaken in the 
iniuntcnancc of peace, hispocially at a tune like 
tiie prc>ent, when Constitutional changes of tJie 
greatest magnitude are being considered, i.t i' 
^sontial that public order should be maintainea. 
I believe that that statement will find a weleouie 
and w'idesproad agreement among Indians as well 
as ourselves. 

Of course ! So long lus Britain has or 
wishes to have her grip on Indki, no Indian 
thinks any Britisli political party will lose 
“the tiger qualities of the race” so nece>sap- 
to maintain “Jaw and order. \Miat Jlr. 
Beim said as to the real basis of order is 
quite true, tiiough too often ignored bj 
British bureaucrats in India : 

The KsU basis of onier is not police. TJo 
basis of order is public eoodwill. It is noUhe 
imifonncd constable who bu te^cn 

citizen in muft who kcep^ Older and bo\tramen 
S SnUinod on abas? of“:"P““ 
of the people. I behove that wo are 
towards tliis state of afTairs m India also. 

The "raoviiiE” is not perceptihlo to us 5 'ct 

Itl S>od news that tho Ticew is not 
Boins fc) re-enaot the Pnblio Safety Ordnianeo. 


'‘Freedom of Expression of Opinion” 
itn i\xn subiect of the freedom of e->Pt‘eS' 
Sion Sf opintor. Mr Bonn delivered hrmsolf 

AsTOaris Ihc herfmn^of^jOxpieM^^^ 

iijy friend is nc*^ itosirvible tiiat we should 

-;i'f,'"^l‘S.c'n;'°;'nd «inn W is nonK»- 

iSii=is-=s 

»rd ,'S to ’ him that for decados anji 

^neraUorrs InJi"”® ^SV^Tareno 

oor rfiX our social systems. 
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our customs, our ancestors, our women, 
our mothers, our public and private charac- 
ters— in fact, everything relating to India — 
with lies and half-truths ; but we cannot 
say even perfectly true things relating only 
to those Britishers who are connected with 
tlm administration and exploitation of India 
to the extent tliat it is necessary to say 
to them to make our argument convincing ; 
nay, we cannot even reproduce true indict- 
ments of British rule from the speeches and 
writings of responsible British members of 
parliament, cabinet ministeix, historians and 
others. 

It may be that personally Sir. Benn 
is willing to listen to our arguments. But 
if private letters are intercepted and pamph- 
lets and books are suppressed, liow are our 
arguments going to reacli the British public V 

Mr. Benn may bo a realist, but lie does 
not know the reality of the situation in India. 
So far as India is conceruod, we ai-e greater 
realists, as we know where really the shoe 
pinches. 

As India's case cannot be stated plainly 
and fully, non-co-operation may begin when 
argument fails, ns it did previously. 

Jlr. Benn may say, there is free speech 
in England, and he may ask all who want to 
place their argument before liim to proceed 
to England. But the journey is expensive. 
Ooyernmoat will meet tlio expenses of only 
their nominees. If others are dnancially in 
a position to go, some of them may not get 
passports. And there are others who hate to 
to be suppliants. 


"Dominion Status in Action" 

It would seem from a section of ilr. Benu’s 
speech that we had been enjoying Dominion 
status for a decade without knowing it 
“Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be 
wise ?” 

So, British statesmen hare been for these 
ten long years “doing good by stealth,” but 
have not yet had the good fortune to “blush 
to find it fame,” for not only Indians but 
even Britishers like Lord Reading did not 
know that India liad been the possessor 
of Dominion status, in many things though 
not in name. 

Some of his illustrations to prove Domi- 
nion status in action may 'be disposed of by 
the following passage from The Statesman : 


In tlie concept of Dominion status within the 
Empire thero are two parts . the firet concerns the 
relations of a Domimon with foreign countries 
tho second concerns its relationship to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. As regards the first, India 
has alrcaily attained Uoiiiimon status. For the 
signing and ratitication of treaties and of interna- 
tional instruments it has its own representatives— 
a High Commissioner and a Trade Commissioner 
—in London, and its own agent m South Africa 
We freely admit that even this first aspect of 
Domiaiou status is superficiaf. because it is l.iondon 
and not India tliat controls the choice of these 
representatives, and it is the Seeretaty of State or 
lus nominee ^\ho signs international lostnunents 
and had 3lr. Benn ciilod attention to this important 
limitation he would liave escaped some of the 
irritation which the Indian Press manifests at any 
suggestion that this countr\ has got Dominion 
status already. 

It is unnecessary to examine all his illus- 
trations one by one. None of them would 
wholly stand the test if examined in detail. 
But one or two may be briefly noticed. 

Now let us pass for a moment from these domes- 
tic and economic questions to try and answer the 
question put by my hon. and gallant fnend as to 
whether we can siiow Dominion status in action. 
India, as everyone knows, has in London, as have 
the other Dominions, an Indian acting as Higli 
Commissioner. 

India Jias Indians m every part of the world 
Rndiog the Government of India a valiant champion 
of their interests as Bntisli citizens, and recently 
tlie Government of India sent out to South Africa 
to negotiate in regard to Indians in South Africa 
one of the most distinguished members of their 
Government. Sir ^lultanied Habibullah. 

It is common knowledge that the Indian 
High Commissioner has been treated differently 
from other High Commissioners in the past. 
And he is a servant of Britain, not of India. 

The Government of India is so valiant a 
champion of Indians in every part of tho 
world that, not to speak of non-BritisJi terri- 
tory, they are sought to be liounded out of all 
British Colonies without receiving adequate 
help from the British Government. In 
America the representative of the British 
Goveninient does not move a finger to help 
Indians. 

“India will be represented by lier owu 
delegation” at “the Five-Power Naval Confer- 
ence.’’ It would not be India's delegation, 
but her British master’s delegation. Jloreover, 
for a country without a navy to send a 
delegation to a Naval Conference is like u 
heacUess man having headache, as tlie 
Bengali adage goes. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway’s interposition at 
this stage, may also be noted. 
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Mr. Fenner Urockway said that , 

an“eUv"tn''S„cU''"(?a^^ 

State lor India trv ‘<|47''gy“'“^i=ijfThe SS 
L^^ldSe^AsSl/ fnaeWerin the appomt- 

friend for raising d- 
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“Let me make one tiling clear about the Coil* 
fereuca It is partly in reply to die sa'ne qutotiou 
oat by the Ut. ann. gentleiiun opiwsite. ifte ton- 
ferenra is to bo fnllp and fairlj- ",1 

of one section but ot all sections so diat \vo .maj 
liavc diere a leal representation of political oP^^fj 
Itself m IncUa which the Uovcrnmcnt \nll 

"'“There if one'conciudins word There are new 

0.'fpi.Slre?ranfil4?nci no. 

here but in Imiia. nn tlie 

“We ♦ 


"“-IvS'rearef’taeae. They a.V»““‘“r'o?re 
path which we wish to pursue. e c.inoot ^oIvl 
kpiM anil I exnress the devout hope diat wmi 


nd for raising it. . 

5Ir Beim lias not shown the other sije ^ 

the medal of Dominion status m action w wluch we wish to pursue. 

tne mtu sucu l ^ j express the devout hope fhat 

ho to have aone. martial law Jfor the Confercucc it may ha; 

Ssf5S%s== 

■non-oo-operatoK in pr.son, and the like. 


Custom and Tradition as Builder of Stalls 
"Xu the meantime ^ in tlS history of 

%o S' orc^sUfaS 

'“oil? Z tlreso, powore. 


them, express the devout hope 

rBriome.. for tho Coaferenqo . mw ha J ^n 
touad possible araonsst Indians 

“e'n“Kn‘'So^S“sp;.aUny^^^^^ 

SSn and ta.idanre 

for this House m it- dithciilt ta.-k. 


to have ‘^sVwetainldio1i?»^^ i-* 

«ri|LHvu Assctah,y^^-W£ 

aSTy o.a rtad motioos ombodyins tho 
Assemmy enruv Government 

national demand long 

is opinionT™ accoptod a. 


jrt argued 

at le4.r »>^^”«;:a„d“'“proilS“S 
representation ibo rocosnilion 

,t m India s . j.j.s strengthened sec- 

of scclionia J lliroirn in our IccHi 

tioaahsiUi and no jiITeicuccs, "ido pnlfs 
iU then, aro ^Emat U„l„l, 

and U,L and oncourase 

aulhoritics Mcosouo^ then 

Uicm la ■'an™!, L. Finn statcsmanslnp . 

. rS JSfStSr.S SS.aTtl.e“ari;y‘'Sm„,u„a1 repreoata- 

“n- India the eaistanoo ,, oI„,,^‘--- 

Sro i sSoi tt prSldSSLsir'ls 


rSernan,e,tat it ■^.^-'“British men and 
India's name. 


be 


^ „.e u^ioions M^ncial 
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comnniuitles is aliiiosfc a niytb, if not 
entirely so. 


Bombay “Untouchables” Bill 

It is gratifying to find that Dr. Ambedkar, 
if. L. C., of Bombay, has drafted tho 
folloiving bill for the removal of “untoueli- 
ability,” which lie intends to introduce in the 
ne\t session of the Bombay Legislative 
Council : 

MHiereas it is known that by usajre and aistoni 
rievalent in the Hindu community certain castes 
of Hindus are held to bo, by reason of such us-ago 
aad custom, untcuchables and unfit for association 
and wliereas this' imputed impurity imiioses 
perious disabilities on these castes of Hindus and 
deprives them of their riuht. t r., tlie benefit of 
institutions, services and foundations dctlicated to 
or maintained for public use whereas many 
Hindus iiclievc that this imputation of impunty. 
although it is in accordance with establish^ 
custom, is not in aceord.ince with a true inteipivta- 
tion of the, piecepts of their religion and desire that 
the dipabilifios of these castes should be removed, 
and whereas it is Just to leliove all such llindus 
fivmi such incapacity of which tliej' complain and 
whcieas the removal of tliis invidious discnmmation 
auionff persons of the same faith intead to tho 
promotion of good morals and to tlie public welfaic 
in goneial and of tlie Hindus in particiilai it is 
enacted aa follows 

‘Tins may bo called the Hindu HDtouchable 
Castes { Rotnoval of Disabilities Act. 193— ). 
Tt extends to the whole of BiirisJi Irdia. jncludinjr 
British Baluchistan and Santhal Paiganas. Ko 
person shall be deemed to be unfit or incapable 
by leason of his caste of sharing the lieneRt of a 
loligiousor charitable tiust cieatcd forper«on.« of 
his or her faith or of sliaring tho benefit of a 
utility or convenience dedicated to or maintained oi 
licensed foi’ the use of the geneial public, any 
custom and .my inteipretation of law to the 
contiary uotwitJisfandmg. 


All-India “Untouchables” Bill 

It is still more satisfactory that Mr. il. R. 
Jayakav. M. L. A, has a bill ready for the 
whole of British India for the removal of the 
disabilities affecting the uiitouchablo castes of 
the Hindu community. He will intioduce 
it at tho next session of tho Legislative 
Assembly. Its text is printed below. 

'Wliei'cas by usage and custom prev.alent m the 
Hindu coinniiinity, eeifain castes of Hiadin? are 
regarded as untouchables and unfit for association ; 
and wheicaa tliis imputed impurity imjxires seiious 
disabilities on such castes, injures their self-respect 
and general well-being and deprives them of the 
Ixmofit of institutions, foimdations, conveniences and 

”0 


services dedicated to or nuaintaiued for public use : 
and wheieas many Hindus bchev e that such imputed 
impuiity IS not in aecoitlaiice with tho tiue mtor- 
pretation of the piocepts of Ilinduism and desire that 
the said disabilities slioiiid l>e lemoved; and whereas 
it 13 just and pioper to leheve all such c-.istes from 
tlic said disabilities, m t>i dor that such relief luav 
tend to the promotion ot the public welfare and 
the sohdanty of the Hindu ccmnmnitv it is enacted 
as follows : 

1. Tins Act may be called llie Hindu rntoiicli- 
ablc Castes (Removal of Disabilities Act of 193—) 

2. It extends to tJie wdiole ot Biitisli India. 

3 U should mmo into force on tlio hr^t d.iv of— 
lai— 

4. No peraon belonging to the Hindu com- 
munity sliau Ite deemed to be ineap-ible. lu' I'e.ison 
ot his cas.te. Of sliaimg the benefit of a leligioii' 
or chaiitablo tinst created for the general )>enefit 
of lieisons piofcssmg tho Hmilu religion, or of 
shaimg the benefit ot a convenience, utihfr oi 
>civice, dedicated to or mamtamed or hceu''cd toi 
the use of the genera) puldic any i iistoni oi intei 
pretatioii ot the law to the* contrary notwitli- 
standjng- 

The following is the statement of objects 
and reasons of Mr. .Jayakar's Bill 

Tins bill IS mfended to remove (ho disabilities 
too various to bo detailed here fiom which ca-'tc'^ 
known as ‘tmtouchabie'' m Hindu society sufiei. 
These disabilities mostly aiise from cuatoui. The 
pre.imble of the bill states the grounds which hato 
made Us provisions necessary. To these giouncL may 
be added the significant ciicuiiistaneesthattlio IhitisJi 
Indian education, icspootful as it often la of Hindu 
usages, has tended to coniiiin the customs, whioli 
liave had the ollect of excluding the untouchable 
(jas^cs from paiticipation m tlie benefits of endow- 
ments in which it is but just that tliej, as member!? 
of tJie Hindu community, should paiticijiate Dno 
uding of the Ihivy Council. Sankarlinga Hadan 
and otlieis (appellants) and Hnja Rajoswaii Dorai 
and others (Respondents) reported m .'Jj, Indian 
Appeals, page 17G. ha& gone the length of laying 
down, with all the authoiity of that august tnbuudl, 
and tlie eminent .fudges, who foimed tlie bench on 
(hat occasion, a rele. which in cllect provides that 
the duty of the Trustees of .a Hindu religious 
endowment is to follow tlie ancient custom ; it is 
not for them to vaiy it. however unreasonable or 
antiijuated it way be. If they endeavour to alter 
It, they may be guilty of a breach of trust. 

The result of these rulings consequcntlj' is that 
It is difficult to obtain, through the medium of 
adiudication, a variation of the customs winch 
prejudiciallj' affect tlie untouchable classes, injure 
their se!f-rcs|)ect, and depiive them of the benefits 
of association with other sections of the Hindu 
community. This has resulted in a disruption of 
the Hmdu societ}'. the extent of which tends to 
increase causing irntation and cmbilteiment. It i«. 
tlierefore, thought desirabio to hare i-wuixe to 
legislation and with its aid to abolish all, such 
oluechonable customs to the evicnt mentioned m flio 
BilL Tho bdl alTect-s • only tlioso cases m . wluch 
the lur against tho untouchable tla'‘-cs aiiscs by 
reason of custom and tho endowniont is a iniblic 
one. Tho bill wnll not affect private endow nient 
nor thosO where by the express terms or (heir 
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constitution the benefits aio confined to lurticular 
sections of tlio Hindu community or of the general 
public. 

Botli tlieso bills ouglit to receive a fall 
measuro of support 

Mr. Whitley on the Ahtnedabad Mill Industry 
Ju the course of an interview 
.Comrarias tl.o Ab'f uSt tliS 

Hon. Oandhiji.was a piece of . n ^ immense 
l«id textilo . "^dustry. He o,,T,er 3 . 

iniluence with both tho ''ork - bv both the 

Gandluji’s e'ero aSepted by the 

of Ahmednbad aliko. 

Mrs. Whitley on Mass Education 

JIrs. Whitloy also ™ ,„a ,ho 

“Send your young wq a educ-ition to the 

« lirs 

ilKlJiisfes 

“„y>“i;mro.a,, rhc „„ 

Is ‘''•'‘\,"l'>;t,n tondhi told then, to? 
bachs, as 5 I.abatraa loIoJaja 


they lived in dingy ciuwL, had Ihcir lloors well- 
Bwent and things well-arranged, whereas m the 
English woihcr’s house, everything was in 
confusion. 

It is a pleasure to read this, .as it has been 
said that our people do not know how to 
keep things in their proper places. 

Mrs. Vliitley, summing up her impi-essions of 
India, said that the coimtrys pro^jiects would 
improve, if clforts weio taken to cuiic.ite tiic 


Mrs. M'hitlcy paid a. tribute to G-indhi for 
liaving awakened the consciousness of llio ina«'Cs. 


The All-India Trade Union Congress 

Pandit Jawaharl.il Xeliru, president of tho 
last Nagpur session of tho All-India fniue 
Union Congress, has issued a statement to tlio 
Press as to tho split among UuionisU there. 
In the course of it ho s.ays : 

On one side tlicrc was fho yoiitliful culhii'-i.isiu 

!si .rKf !]fi' toK'S'fhS i;s'!i',ou'’u'i 

iva-sjns for seceding. 


As for tho stroactl. ol tl.o lao lulta, 
the following is Mr. Nchius ^t.ltomont . 

r. t n.iu, VV.-<!1' acecDtcd uf the Congress, on 

. Vi L-n oi^S^^ l.b'J.khJorffimircd 
K'L.df of at tmodS l conaUtolion, in .a dijiMou 
w-orkci^ unions, .and. eaJi dologato 

w^iicmbere of a union. Thoro w.w 
^c^^re:^ClUs -iw 'uci . yf Oiio union 

""i? rnrSliUom 0l l.ll'o «■« I.lt.i»alcly not 
. SH Thl. rclniod Iho vo.inf mouKlIj 
a-'l tSV-“'Sr. rmm .l.o Conun's. ii'ji.v.-cnlrf 


rci.re-cnt.'d '-M "mon!. "ipar il»t 

and .. 1,1 jjLily '.and wiilj. il Hic.v ^0 

itt^^ETdSjuruid’.o'en- l.o. 

IK Vlciiod to loop ..».»■ 

Jlr U. Shi> a fco h.i' gi'ua l..s 
of this Conercss in .\f«’ f"*o. Ho l»t 
his .irticlo Uras 



'NIK JtODKIiK liKVlfiW l-Ofl .lANUAIir, in:i(i 


"Why MO you nngry wiHmiic, Mnya 
asked Jotin in a broken voice. I am cqually 
unfortunnto with you, I am sullorins far raorc 
I'ato is adverse, what can a mere morhil 
do ■' I liave not come liero to liarass you 
in any way. 1 want to ask yon a nncstion. 
Tiic wcaltii I am cnjoymc now, belongs 
rieiitfully to yon. Jtay^ I make you an 
aUownncc every month i \ on won t iiavc 

Tdo“rwMt it,” said ti.o, girl, flrmly. 
■•XI, 0 wo.altii of your house is a nurse to 
mine We won’t tonpli iL A on l.avo so d 
vonSelf for it. Ood created no obstacle 
between us. A*ou are not really my brotber. 
nk money, your . greed for it, is the real 
oi,ftad“ Oo away, don’t try to see me 
again.” 


“Itslmll bo as you wisll”. said .Fotiut ‘7 
am Koinff away to-inorrou*. J won't sec you 
again.” 

It was Saturday. The steamer for Calciitt.i 
was leaving t!ie wharf. The passengers stood 
on the deck waving farewell to friends ami 
relatives, who crowded the jetty. 

Jotin stood on the deck staring down at 
the crowd. His lieart felt dr}' and bara like 
a desert. A storm seemed to Iiave passed 
o\'er his life. 

Suddenly lie >seemed to see .Maya, standing 
in the midst of the crowd. He bent forward 
eagerly, but could not see her any more. 

The steamer gathered speed slowly. The 
shores of Burma gradually vanished from 
sight. 


Music In Bengal 


Bv DIXEKDRAKATIf TAOORE 


F'^Tniic-lMiof’ iioys^S'ei* ^ ?» 

decent df offensive tiling^ The 

the same ^-cre gagged into 

victims of 0 , “ter ieft tr.ices of indul- 

^Jrorin"'theh"vice‘'in grivato nooks and 
corners. Jnlra performances were 

ir^dpa which 

inytliological reliciously-mindcd men, 

i"S "f '““‘rn irraplnres over these .songs, 
and women we t m P 

Kvian hdd it ^L^plcs dedicated to the 

Vaishnavas, Md «« /f 'P‘'o„o„t with songs 

"ompo-il!ii: Sn"^inging 7^-/ (Wk) 
A passuio ot eager faces to the iron- 

songs would attr. c overlooking the 

b.aired windows onder lie 

wSgt of copper coins, lie would bo 


allowed to continue his interrupted morning 
round after having promised to repeat lus 
visit the next day. „„ 

Then came the era of public theatres, the 
d.az7.1uig hglits. jingling anklets and tlio 
rococo tunes wedded to words seething with 
vulg.ar suggestions captured the imagination 
of the public raintl craving for something 
new and romantic. Kirfan and Bnul song^ 
were tabooed. Amateur theatrical parties 
cropped up in every lane bringing in its 
wake the attendant corrupting inilucnce. 
Gradually this influence spread its tentacles 
and penetrated into the heart of remote 
villages where they played liavoc iu the 
lives of contented villagers. 

No wonder the parents took up arms ^ 
against this unwelcome trespasser. 

Classical music had its devotees hut did 
not go beyond a few professionals. Some 
of these musicians performed music.il acro- 
batics and tried to drown the eloquent 
appeal of a real artist by tlie deafening roar 
of their thundering voice. The audience kept 
themselves at a safe distance, for, the instrn- 
meut of accompaniment (Tampoora) was not 
infrequently hurled against a rival. Tlie-sc 
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proletariat.” The mistake of settling industrial 
diputes by means of conciliation and arbitration, 
particularlj’- in co-operation -with “reformists” of the 
tvpe of Mr. Joshi, was not to be repeated. The 
Trade Union Congress was to be affiliated not only 
to the League against Imperialism, but also to the 
Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat. The scheme 
of an Asiatic Labour Congress was to be th\\Tirted 
on tlie ground (tliis was tactlessly admitted in one 
of the speeches at Nr^pur) that the new org<iniza- 
tion would prove “a rival to the Red International."’ 
The Congress was to demand the establishment of 
a Socialist Independent Republic. All might liave 
gone on well had not the origin of the mes^nge, 
which was broadcasted through the official magazine 
of the G.I.P. Railway Union, been diselO'-ed on the 
eve of the Congress. 

For our part we have never liked any of onr 
organizations to be affiliated — which in the 
case of a subject and unorganized country 
like India means subordinated — to any foreign 
organizations. Let the country win freedom 
first and then we can think of foreign 
connections — we mean of course those of a 
political or quasi-political character. Wc 
are trj’ing to get away from the leading 
strings of the British people, whom wc know 
to some extent, ivhy should we seek to be 
in the leading strings of other foreigners 
ivliom we do not know even as much ? 


“Remember” 

. The following is the first editorial in the 
Congress number of Prohibition : 

Leaders sitting to draw up the new Constitution 
should remember that at the Ail-Partie« Convention 
hell at Calcutta, the following wa«s adopted as a 
fundamental article declaring the right of the people 
of India to freedom from state-organi/ed tempta- 
tions 

Art. P? Clause IS. 

It shall be the duty of the Commonwealih (o 
save its citizens from the evils and temptations of 
alcoholic liquors and intosicating drugs, and to 
this end it shall, as soon as possible after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth Government, 
inake laws for the total prohibition of the inami- 
faeture. import, posse^slon or ‘•ale of alcoholic 
hquors and intoMcating drugs except for medicinal 
or industrial purposes. 


India’s Drink Bill 

Ptohihition Congress number has a dia- 
grammatic representation of India’s driuk 
bill compared with otlier items, of which the 
following is a I'ondering in plain language : 


IsDiv’b I)l^l^K Bill Josr CoMPAuro 


Liquor and drugs bill 
Expenditure for Army 
Jjand Revenue 

Cost of General \dmiinhtration 
all piovmces 
Income tax 
Education 
Police 
Justice 


Rs. 

100 croies 
0 ) 

37 


17 

13 


Alleged Attempt on Viceroy's Life 

Arriving at Lahore this morning I find a 
long report on an alleged attempt to blon 
Up the tram which earned the Viceroy to 
New Delhi. I must await further and fuller 
details before commenting on this event 

Thr Cini and ^liliianj f/urcf/c's uens 
columns contain the sentence . — “Nothing 
less than full statement from tlie leaders 
dissociating themselves from the outrage will 
remove tlie harmful effects.'" This is an 
insult to the leaders. No one but a fool and 
an enemy of the Indian people can make 
any sncli demand. As if any man worthy 
of the name of leader can linve anything to 
do with such things. Such things are done 
either by or at the instigation of agents 
prorocatcurs or by brainless terrorists. 

The following sentence from the C. J/. 
Gaxette's leader on the subject gives an 
indication that the outrage may be the work 
of those who do not want that political 
prisoners should have amnesty : 

“This outrage misht well be regarded as an 
adequate answer to those who would_ urge the 
grant of an amnesty for the political prisonere ,on 
(he eve of the publication of the Simon Commission 
report.” 

Lahore, 24 Dec., 1929. 


Report of Indian Central Committee 

The Report of the Indian Central Com- 
mittee has been published. I have not yet 
seen it, nor have I had the time to go through 
even any elaborate summary. The retention 
of dyarchy in the Central Government is 
unjustifiable. The report discriminates against 
Bengal in some particulars. This means 
creating trouble^ for Bengal and tbc Bengal 
Government, which would undoubtedly have 
repercussions elsewhere. 

The Committee recommend the sep.aration 
of Sind from Bombay, though they admit 
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timt some of tlio momhcvs think that the 
financial qiic'itioii 5s a dofjnito Iwr to makinj' 
it a RC|Mrato jirovincc. Untlor the circwn- 
Rtanccs tho recommendation loses its force. 

Tlio Coniinittoo tlo not recommend the 
separation of Biirnja. Q'Jiis is rifrht 

The abolition of coninmnal representation, 
so far as it pops, is satisfactory. 

There arc several notes of dissent and 
n incinorandnm signed by the chairman and 
tivo other inonibers lengthier than the main 
report itself. 


There js a story of a cliild who, getting 
on tho shoulders of his father, declared “How 
taller I am than papa.” TJie talk of many 
among us about previous political workers 
may have reminded .Mr. Xehru of this child 
when ho wrote the opening paragraph of his 
address in which lie says : 

Kpr four and forty years this National Congress 
iias iaiipmca for the frcwlom of India. Duung this 
pciiod It luis somon lint slowly, bar surely, aivakcned 
natjonal consciousness from its long shtixir and 
I'jiilt lip the mtion.lI moreincnt. If todaj' «'c are 
gatherod here at a crisis of our desfiny, conscious 
of oar _ sU-ength as well as of 'our weakness, 
and looking with hone and .ipprchension to the 
lutuic. It IS well tliat v\e give first thought 
to tliose who have gone i>eforo us, who 
spent out their lives with little hopo of reward 
?o that tliO'O that followed tliem iiiaj' have the toi' 
of achiemucnt. 3I.snj’ of the gi.snts of old arc not 


Pandit Jawaharfal Nehru's Presidential Address 

By the courtesy of Pundit .lawaharlal 
Heiirn, I havo been .able to ro.ad tJie type- 
script of ids with ns and we o'f a infer day. standing on an 

English vctsioii in the I aiijab mail train in cmmenco of their creation, nwy often cfcvry their 
tlio ‘’Srd December. If I got a printed copy efforts. That is the way of tlie world. Ihit -nom' 
eariv enoiirii I may he able to present the of vo« can foorct thoni or the groat w;ork did 
Sc. " ith oimofs .viti, l.i-icf conimccK ■" 'w'"' ''■<> of a f™ Imk. 

** lie tlien goes cm to pay a well-descned 

tribute to our poIltic.iI suffeiors and martyrs. 

And none of u< can ei'or forget fh.il glorious 
faiid of men .and women who. without reeking tho 
consconenecs. have lucl down their young lues or 
spent tlioir briiiht south in sufronng and tcirmont . 
m utter jirotc^t again«t a foioign domination. .Many 
of their n.imos even .ni' not know n to . us. 1 hey 
laliouri^ and suffered m sdcnco without nny 


It is a noble and conrageoii-* ntterauce. 
nosRessing hi^li Htorary <i««Hty. It is states- 

mncliko nnJ 'r™ I™"' ‘"'V ''I'f- “ P','^ 

cminontljr tl.e pranmmooment of » man .v o 
moan, what ho says, ft is 
froo man that 3Ir' >oliru )S, He does not 
indulge in any circumlocution but speaks 

i Siht from the heart I felt on going 

*1 it tliat it s/fOiM m.ake all Indian" ovpocf.ation of paWm ap|Jan«e. and by their liwriV 

4 fool nroud that they arc the country- Moo.1 they iho tender pl.int of Indu’f . 

reading ij feenirouuua^^ fivo«fom.Wuo 


imnv of ns ^cinj'Otl.'etl and 


compromi" 0 <t fiiey stoixl lU) .and prockumeila 


men of Jawaharlal Nchni. - . com))romi'<(.'(c, uivy ^^o(A^ uir ctim ir(w..xr(HVTi .. 

..linrtr imrticulars whidi I nmy indicate here- j^oopVs nsMto fan^loin and iWinxl to the world 
minor punu' tlut India. o\-cn m her deguwJ.'ifion. liad file spark 

.• mna^raph in which he of life in her. t>cpu«e slio refiwcil to ^ 

I like Ins opomn, para^r | «„«] tvratin.v and ,«crfdoin. Ihick by brick lia« our 

n-ivs tijbiitc" witii mingled f'Snity nVional uiovoment been built up. and often on Mie 

7 fn his- ijredece"«ors and other pa c „^,.fr;no Ignites of hoi imityml son? Ilvs India 
modesty to H- m.ntyrs to the /^vanceiL Tho gi.mt? nf old mav not bo with;" 

workers, and the ^.^raph m i,„t the coumge of old is witli ik still aml,lnd|.i 

causes of freedom, nmj his Jf ^ coo- can yet produce m.iri.v/s like Jahn IXh and Miraja. 

,,WcI,. 1-'' *5 'cnflf to jom 

rbToVccnTplk,;- 6f the - 

freedom for India 


to win 


Jlr. Yehni s.ays. the age of faith i? p.a'h 
but he hirn'oR declare-s : 

tVoapitror to be in a ili'^oliuig j'otiwl of 
Iii-'torj* witcn the world is in J.iUiur and out of her 
irav.iil will irfvo Iiirth to a new order. 

When he s.iys. “out of her travail, the 
The Address world will give biith to n non order.” 

. • that not faith So faith persists, though its 

•itinK this note ““ ‘'" '"“{S” form nwy chanco. 

^Vi.nr r have to U"C we «i.,. 


, l-jM? December I aCijl Speaking of the past, present and future 

.C».£„so. E,.r„„0 .„d Asm,Mr XCn, 

dchrcT h;s '.’.'T'-''" i„„ his hom .miplijiocl fo 
and all Enghsh j a^c made from a 
tlio Bros?. -'D 
typewritten cop>. 


observe? : 

liurOIH' ll.!" 
arwt intcreib 


eo.-v-od la Im; the x-ciitre of nctiMt'' 
The fiitiiro lies with Amenuv ana 
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Asia. 0%viii" to falso and incomplete history many 
of us have been led to think that Europe has 
always dominated over the rest of tlie world, and 
Asia has always let the legions of theAVest thunder 
past and has plunged in thouglit again. AVe have 
forgotten that for millennia the legions of Asia 
overran Europe and modern Europe itself largely 
consist'! of the descendants of these invaders from 
Asia. AVc have forgotten that it was Jndm tJiat 
finally broke the military power of Alexander. 
Thought has undoubt^ly been the glory of Asia 
and specially of India, but in the field of action 
tlie record of Asia lias been equally great Bnt 
none of us desires that the legions of Asia 
nr Europe slioiild overrun tlie continents again. 
AVe liave all had enough of them. , 

He goes on to state and explain the 
wonderful stability of India’s social structure, 
and observes that India’s downfall and loss 
of freedom is due to her having built her 
social structure on inequality. Therefore, 
“the most vital question is that of social and 
economic equality.” 

The Commuxvi. PRom.r'i 

Hr. Nehru then deals with the problems 
of minorities and communal fear and 
suspicion. He exhorts tlie Hindus to be 
gonorous. That is no doubt an all-Todia 
generosity. But in AEoslem majority 
provinces, must not the Aloslems also be 
generous ? Hr, Nehru is silent on that point 
He has also not dealt with the causes of 
distrust of Afoslems, in Bengal for e.vaniple. 
They are not wholly or mainly political. As 
've understand the matter, they are at 
present mainly due to the Hoslem attitude 
towards Hindu women. In Air. Nehru's 
observations on a few niore or less seats in 
legislatures, etc., and in his conclusion that 
in a free India Hindus cannot be powerless. 

I agree. 

lie is right in observing : 

I find it diniciiU to appreciate why political or 
economic ricliLs should depend on the membership 
of a religions group or community. 

Kc expects that our future struggles 
will be not communal, but economic. That 
is probable. 

TiIK iMMini^TK Paoiii.KM 

_ Pandit Jawaharlal's discussion of the 
A iceroy’s annonneement, the leaders’ mani- 
festo, the first debate in tlie House of Commons 
and the later and recent debate on 3Ir. 
Eenncr Brockway’s motion, is very fair and 
sensible and In'? conclusion that the Coiign*ss 
will have to declare in favour of independence 


and devise sanctions to achieve it follows 
quite logically. 

In his opinion, much tmportance need 
not be attaclied to the words Dominion 
status and independence. The real thing is 
conquest of power, and that we must 
achieve. 

He subjects Air AVedgwood Benn's 
analysis and presentation of Dominion status 
in action to scathing and well-deserved 
criticism. 

“Dominion status m action, to which he ha^ 
drawn attention has been a snare for us and lias 
certainly not reduced the exploitation of India 
The burdens on the Indian masses are even gi cater 
to-day because of this ‘Dominion Status m action' 
and the so-called constitutional icforms of ten 
years ago . High Commissioners in London, and 
representatives on the League of Nations, and the 
purchase of stores, and Indian Governoi's and iiigii 
officials are no parts of our demand. AVe "aot 
to pat an end to the exploitation of India’s poor 
and to get the reality of power and not merely 
the Jivory of office. 

As to what the Congress fwjH do, ho 
asks : 

AVluit will this CoDgrcss do The conditions for 
co-opeiation remain unfalflUed. Can we co-operate 
solongas there is'no guarantee that real freedom will 
come to us ? Can wc co operate ivhen our comrades 
he m prison and repression continues ? Can wo 
(Xhoperate until ive ore assined tliat real peace is 
sought after and not merely a tactical advantage 
oierus? Peace cannot come at f lie point of tlie 
bayonet, and if we are to continue to bo dominated 
over by an alien pwpJo. Jet us at least bo no 
consenting parlies to it 

He is not enamoured of the word 
indopendenco. But the thing is nocessao' 
in order that India may aftcrw.ards freely 
enter a world federation as an eqnal mernher. 
and then she may voluntarily part witli 
some of her independence. The Brifisli 
Empire is not such a group and Dominion 
status in it cannot mean equality so long 
as that Empire is bn«ecl on imperialism and 
the exploitation of the weak. 

“AVc shall declare, I hope, that India 
submits no longer to any foreign, domina- 
tion.” 

ife confesses that- he is a Socialist, a 
republican, and doc& not believe in the 
order which produces the modern kings of 
industry. The many must not be sacrificed 
to the few cither in indnstr}* or in 
agriculture. IVe agree. But neither must 
the few be .sacrificed to the many. 

Reganling the Indian States he 
jii'-t and sensible ob-'Crvatioiis. 
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Thk InmnitKU ami tiik Prwi'tT 


As for tlio problem of labour and the 
liVasantiy lie says : 

Wd ran only fan Hiom to oiu- sido by oiir 
(ytronsinK their ranso, vvliich i:> rrally Iho cmiiita s 
ra'iti'. Till- L'oncro^ Ins oflon oxnro^cil 1 n OTd 
»,11 towntds then hot beyond 
Tho Concross, it is said, must liold tne oawnw 
fairly between eapital and labour and zamm^r and 
tenant ltat S.e 'balance has been and nt ternlb, 
weinbted on one, side. and to '".“'"^XtSon The 

2;:rv-'UVt".f'r'i!;i:?iV’is'r.o^f«»%«i- 

nation of any one class over atiothei. 

I hone it is understood that "tlie 
dictatorship of the proletariat is also the 
domination of one class over another. 

Jlr. Nehru admits tiiat 

It is not r^f 

session to draw '■I' ™ Eorao„seneral 
1'?"}?;?;. mon tho All-lndia ponctws 


HfSS snlo.io 'l^o ?!,7'g^a,V ..ntrrr, a«f 
"'Xwords llnlicitod 

contontion masters in our 

radical reform till we are 

own household, and we racaotinu^ 

fattr:rT^nr^rasanfry^o lead hoaltby 
lives. 

The ^rEriiim 

Ai «ri- of violence 
recatds' methods ox 

ICC of violpnct- . ^ _ ,|,c 

and 

It 


,,c 

|-W,.reno,SW«- 


to lie I Jtavo no doubt. It can only choose a 
peaceful mass movement- 

As for tlio tripio boycott, the President 
thinks it will bo unwise to declare a 
boycott of the courts and schools at this 
stage. Ho . is in favour of tho boycott of 
legislative councils. As regards the 
constructive programme, he advocates the 
boycott of foreign cloth and of British 
goods. 

He concludes his address with tlio 
following words : 

Wo pLiy for liigli stakes : and if wc swk <0 
achieve ercat things it can only • bo 
groat dangers. Whether we succeed sewn or Jat^ 
pone but omselves can stop us from 
vour and from Avriting a noble r.Vo m our 

ffc'limo'KSbc'L SS. roES-'Ve" li™ 

"«ToSSSsP.racy to f.co tU country 'n,m 

mfmm 

have done your bdle b'‘ ffi J™' pitie tho 

Viceroy’s Conference with the Leaders 
TI,C followmc is n brief ollicinl report of 
the Conference : , 

■"■S?'-®! n S,?;™ ’nnWr, 5S1 

Nchni. this .afternoon. 

ffi'lS'alfe not nt^fr'Xfriinrn V 

^ uv at tho conferenro would 

mc.is«rc of v ith Hritisli opinion. 

'^iffif tlio CoWss P^ Iho view w^ 
On »*e ‘alf f " nlesr provioiH .ossuranoos wore 
expressed that (iovernment that tlu 

jii^u by Ponferonto was to dmft n Kclmnio 

purPfO.of the Con^ JLijcsti’s Oovern- 

for Itoinm on stam ko to support, tliero would be 
niont .it,oiit ttie Congress parUcipalion. 

gr.we ’bfiicidlj • „|]q n pl.ain tliat iho Con- 

Ib'* ^*\^ Swncd to elicit 'tho grc.itest jiossit. le 
forcncc for final rropos.s s ''b'ch > 

measure V,f ii,« Maicsfv’s Government 

.^cmld bo ‘he dijU of H 

s|jSSs-es3ed. .A.’.n 
_ ll.du^^ 
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status was granted by the 31st December he 
would accept it, otherwise he would join the 
ranlvs of Independeoce-wallahs. The immediate 
grant of full Dominion status mu«t be conceded 
fully and the Ticeroy should give a guarantee that 
whatever form of constitution wa'^ prepared by 
India \yhenever that be, it should be accepted by 
tile British Government and ratified into law 
without any alteration. Pandit Jlotilal is reported to 
have urged that if any difficulties v. ere found in 
achieving full Dominion status at once, these cordd 
bo solved by granting Dominion status and not by 
■withholding or postponing it 

The ‘Viceroy said he could not agree to what he 
regarded as an extreme and unacceptable demand 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru. * 

Under the circumstances if seems rerj' pro- 
bable that the Congress will declare in favour 
of independence as the political goal of India. 
Lahore, Dec. 25, 1925). 


Arabs and Jews in Palestine 

The Times of Nov. 28, 1929 

published the following report from Haifu, 
dated Nov. 27th : 

“Nine Arabs were sentenced to death and 
two to 15 years’ imprisonment here to-day 
on the charge of having murdered a Jewish 
family at Safed during the disturbances.” 

On tbe same day the Times published 
the following interesting report of a lecture 
by Col. "Wedgwood, the foremost advocate 
of the “Seventh Dominion” in Palestine. 

Colonel Wedgwood, P., speaking at the Anglo- 
Palestme Club last night, referred to the recent 
rising in Palestine and said that the first thing was 
to prevent the murders from happening again. Tins 
required a trustworthy Police Force, and that the 
settlers should be allowed arms, as settlers did in 
other dangerous lands amid unfriendly natives. 
To secure a trustworthv Police Force there 
must evidently bo in the Administration the will 
and determination to protect the Jews and to help 
peaceful settlers. From the evidence the present 
Administration would seem to liavc been neutral 
av between murdered and murderers, and even to 
take a pride In this neutrality. When they disarmed 
tho .lews in face of murder tliey went rather tjctond 
noiitrahtv. The defence of this official attitude 
seemed to be that if it were not for the Government 
tlio Jews Avoukl oppre-'S tiie Arabs. For the Arab 
workers at least tlie advent of Jewish capital. Jewish 
methods of agriculture, and Jewisli or Western 
civilization had been an unmixed blessing. 'The 
state of the Kgj'ptian fellaheen close by was a con- 
trast. The Aral) landlords wore getting veiy' high 
prices for land, and the .lews wore turning it into 
levtiie farms. J'cnl ho^liliti/ cnnir from thr Anth 
t/Iio hafrd tix and the Jetr’>,and 
iraiitcd to f/ft rid of thr so that they might 

tflaiii an Oriental mlr oirr n lirlidat Arah 
j'rolrlanal. (Italics are ours) 


The Colonel may bo right in liis asser- 
tion that the Arab intelligentsia hated the 
British. The same thing has been told about 
the Indian and Chinese lutelbgentsia. It seems 
that the intelligent people in all countries in 
the Orient feel that they have the right to be 
free from foreign rule, and this new attitude 
is a source of trouble for the British 
imperialists of all brands. 

Regarding the “Oriental rule over a lielples.s 
Arab proletariat,” one may say that British 
Socialists and Labour leaders should not 
forget that the Bntish nation peipefuateil 
human slavery for centuries and imported 
the abominable practice of slate tmdr 
in America. Lady Simon tells us that 
there is slavery under the Bnhsh inlr in 
Africa and other parts of the world. In 
“Jferry England” the condition of the 
workers under the rule of the intelligentsia 
of the West has not been so wonderful. 
Col. Wcdgivood and others should Know 
that although ne ore opposed to religious 
fanaticism and murderous acts, we cannot 
agree with the assertion that Arab workers 
are not liostile to tbe Jews because they hare 
a better condition under their foreign 
masters— be they Jews or British. Handful 
of Arah inielligenfsia could not have started 
the opposition and revolt against the Jeies, 
in Palestine uifhout popular support. 

T. D. 


"The Labour Magazine” 

Through tho courtesy of Major Graham 
Pole, M, i\, we have received some copies 
of the December number of the Labour 
Muga-xiue. Among other interesting features 
(his issue contains an article by 3Iaj‘or Pole 
on “India and Dominion Status,” some 
passages from which have been qnotod 
elsewhere on these pages. The Labour 
^agaxiue being the official organ of the 
I-abour Party, gives autlioritative expression 
to the point of view of tho Labour Party 
and Labour Government Those of our 
readers who may bo interested in 3Iaj’or 
Pole’s article or in the magazine, m.sy have 
copies of tlio December number from , the 
Manager, Thr Modern Ilerieir. The price is 
six annas a copy. 
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*’^1 •'3' Hi® ffmces nalaral comes to Kio tree tlmoimh rain and 

™rth? otc?"otsK'de|r\-Lo"t^ 

an crccl camncm a noblo_ bemng, a well- bloom, forming a robo for tbo troo more gor- 


nn erect carriage, 

developed physique, a modulated voice, a 
face expressive of intoijigcnce, gentleness, 
courage and strength,— surely tlieso are not 
to bo lightly regarded by auy man. 

I thiulc that any of us wlio are parents 
ought to teach our children not to despise 
beauty, but to put high store upon it, and to 
strive to attain it. However, let us not make 
the mistake of fostering in them tlie shallow 
notion that it is a tiling merely of the skin 
and the hair and tiio physical features, much 
less of the fashion plate. Such so«called 
bQffuty is ns thin as every other kind of 
veneer. It profanes the high thought of 
beauty to seo in it nothing beyond these 
surface things. ' 

Beauty is of two distinctly different kinds. 
Ono is the beauty tliat can bo put on and 
put off ; tho other is the beauty that is a 
part of ourselves. 


gcous than Solomon’s ; then follows the dress 
of green, exquisitely wrought ; and in the 
autumn luscious fniit loads its boughs. TJms 
we have a beauty that 'lasts the whole season 
through, and advances from grace to grace 
and from glory to glory. And tiie next 
season it does the same ; and the next, and 
‘the nex^ on continuous!)'. And why ? 
Because it is of^ the tree. It is the coming 
forth to expression of what is in tlie tree, 
as its deepest life. 

In the same wa)', the beauty which 
should be most prized by us in connection 
with ourselves and other human beings, is 
not that which is attached to us, at one 
particular time or another, ns dress, or 
adornings ; it is that wliicli is of us,— the 
spontaneous and necessary expression of 
tho life that is in us. SucJi beauty will * 
eudure, and will grow richer with tlie years. 

The process of re.7chlng out and getting 


.Boubtiess tiio beauty which can bo put on — . . - 

n?it off has its place. I would be the last beauty of some external kind and attaching 

d}«nirfl<»inclv of it. There is such a it to ourselves can nover bo more than 

thiS S Stifut ciofiiing. There is such a to a limited degree s-itisfactory. It has to 

Eff as b?m ^ over and over and for over over 

of these is not to bo des- nod over. It is costly too. lew men 
Tho A jjQ ^viiiiog to say that tho could afford to own trees if tliey lind to 

pised. I would not M 'vmrag to j 

most exquisite lino the mine or tbo witli leaves and flowers and fruit brought 

most ‘ ® ,„“,e fllfing serrico ft-in Iwm tho outside and liims u|)oh llicir 

se,a can find any mo human -bwnolics. It is not loss cxpcnsivo lobe 

that of lending added . obliged to depend for personal beauty 

person. , . / * th-,f th.at which wo must buy and attacli to 

Bat there is another kind i:*‘ ourselves, instcsid of having a well-spring 

rises as much higher than of beauty within us. 

nc! the mind rises above matter. I' !® , ®. Worst of all. any externally bc.iiitiful 
beauty ^hat is in us f ^ things that wo c.an got and .att.ich to our 

hints at it when ho sa) 4 . ine oni dpisoos. as clothing or ornaments, /ad 

Erb' to nmko u., our.r/rrs beautiful 
• cnirit” ■ . / Tf we. in <5Ur real selves of mind .and spirit, 

mi n ^iffprence between the two kinds H,ibc.uitiful before we obtained tho 

t. ^1^ mav perhaps bo illustrated in tins way . ^jornments. wo aro just ns unboautifnl after, 
beauty P rpijjjt form of beauty winch is clothing or ornaments m.ay . draw 

Here i9,a ^ ^ attention for tho time being away from our 

superficial and . artificial foliage, ^ntenutifulness. but it remains just the 

attaches to “ y njiineso lanterns, wax . and all who como near ns know if. 

ivrentlics. tf,ing3, .and thus makes n j^„'ow if, and God knows it. 

- "IS' fiSo "is TuT^JiTo’-Iife 'r nE.in«,‘""wo" 

ftlfdSptivo I,.snty,-l.o,n..v so mm ond 

Tiiat form oi ncaui-j 
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■deep that it will stand the test of time, 
of cur neighbours, of our own eyes, and 
of the scrutiny of Him who cannot be 
•deceived. 

How can we all become really beautiful? 

Human beauty has a threefold basis, — 
physical, intellectual, and moral. Growth 
in beauty must be based upon threefold 
culture,— of the body, to give it health and 
symmetry ; of the intellect, to give it 
knowledge and alertness ; of the moral 
•nature, to give it strength and grace. Let 
us see what these involve. 

That beauty ha^ a physical basis will 
be generally confessed. It will not be quite 
so generally confessed that that physical 
basis is a purely natural one, lying wholly 
in good health and a perfect development 
of the body. In the past there has been 
wide-spread dependence placed upon the 
artificial as a producer of physical beauty, 
os for example, artificial smallness of the 
feet ; artificial slenderness of the vfaist ; 
artificial whiteness of the skin ; cosmetics, 
etc. 

There have been times when the idea 
widely prevailed that a pale cheek, a 
languid air, a condition of senti*invalidisni, 
are signs of beauty in women. In our 

times we are getting the truer thought that 
.the elastic step, the glow of health on the 
cheek, the ability to walk and ride and 
swim, and drive a horse or an autoraobile, and 
climb mountains, and bear a part in the 
world's work are far more beautiful. It 
is coming to be seen that the best cosmetics 
arc fresli air, sunshine, exercise, nutritious 
food, regular sleep taken between ten 

o’clock at night and seven in the morning, 
regular work done every day, worthy 

objects to live for, and a quiet, regular, 

active, natural and useful life. 

"Wrote Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Physical 
Director at Harvard University : 

"Women have bepam to realize that the 
purest i-oad to beauty of face and fisure. as well 
as ho.aUh of body, lies throuBh the path of pliysi- 
cal cultnra Outdoor games, such as tcDoif. polf 
and horse-lack ridinsr. have served . (o make the 
college and society pirl stronpcr, while her sister 
of the shops and factories titids recreation and 
miHclo-nouri^hmont in the factory pj-mnasium 
and public pymnasjijm. I)y these inodcm 
"Woman i« pradiially cominp into her own. Her 
pox.H l<s^ojninp stronp and well ilevcloped. 
'Wnie man has h.ad the advantapes of contnries 
of traininp nlonp tliis line, woman's ambition wai? 
Latent • blit now that slie has .cit.arte<I towards the 
intendeil pen!, her development and rr«;rc«s will 


be lanid. Perhaps she will yet overtake man in 
a, field which he has been wont to claim aS all 
his own.” 

The first direction, then, in which we 
who care for beauty in man or woman 
must learn to look for it, is not to the 

fashion plate, or to the drug store, but to the 
bath, to the proper ventilation of onr sleeping 
apartments, to the number of hours we 
spend each day in the fresh air and the 

sunshine, to the provisions we make for 

our physical health and development as 

human beings. 

And the first direction in wliich we who 
care for the beauty of our children must 
learn to look for that, is, to their habits, — 
to see that these are regular and natural ; 
to their sleep, to see that it is plentiful 
and at timely hours ; to their work and 
study, to see that ‘these are done under 
conditions of health ; to their play, to see 
that it is not cut off •, to their conditions 
of life generally, to see that they are simple 
and rational. 

It has been said tliat if the laws of God 
which pertain to the health of the body were 
perfectly obeyed by even a single generation, 
the next generation would be pli.vsically 
beautiful. This is an over-statement, but‘it 
is certainly in the direction of the truth. 

The ancient Greeks were doubtless the 
most beautiful race physically that the world 
has over seen. TThy ? Not simply because 
they were wise enough to cultivate physical 
beauty, but because they were wise enough 
to cultivate it in the only way in which it 
is possible to cultivate it successfully, namely, 
by so training their youth as to develop to 
the very utmost their physical vigour, activity, 
strength, endurance, bodily symmetry, liealtli. 
They knew that the true way to make either 
trees or human beings beautiful is to fill 
them with abounding life. 

This brings me to the second source of 
beauty, the intoHectnal. 

Human beauty must have more tlmn a 
mere physical basis, else would a wax figure 
be as beautiful os n li^o person. 

It is well known that peoples in_ low 
states of civilization arc seldom fine-looking.— 
are seldom jiossesscd of anything that ve 
would call beauty. Why ? The principal 
reason seems to be the stolidity, the tlullncss 
of mind of the«e people*, which male* them 
UDattractivc whatever may be their phy.*ical 
feature*. There is no mind-heauty to *hine 
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.. ,1. » 1 ;f nn Sn too and get more abundantly, and Urns be more 

tlirougli tlio pliybical, to ligl t ‘‘ "P-, attm^re nt forty than at tmaty, and 

in .civilized lands, rcRons jvlio I vc tow do l,ar diarm right on in spite of the 

n. .. honnhlul Bitli any n Beauty that draws its chief life from 

a-..- 4 PwiSwIf la nlmnsf: 


in .civilized lands, persons who live low ao 
in tlio senses are never beautiful with any 
kind of beauty except tlio lowest, the coarsest, 
tlio most transitory. 

How mucli mind has to do with beauty, wo 
SCO every day. Wo all know persons wboso 
skin is fair, whoso features are symmetrical, 

who, iudged by *”/”Vth"y 

Ehould bo pronounced fine- tooling. 
aro not HHiy ? Tlio trouble is, thero is no 
irradiation of tlie countenance by a fine 
iS igcLo behind it and speaking ttaongl. 

H The eyes aro dull. The face .s hard and 
hravv if not coarso and sensual. 

ffn tho otlier band, we all Imow very plain 

beautiful gyes aro lighted 

S5£”w|£fe 

disappears, and iLtlicr : “She is 

Said ono f (j„'t j have seen her 

n“^?ten-%“‘' \Vh‘e“n is’"??. 

i“d‘"spS vvitl/ aniniation, her face kindles 

with a perfect volume of j'js 

Rushm, in tlie secon ^jg^^gges tbe 

jlfor7<?r» ' S great stress up^ 

principles of beau y, . jgijgctual . 

the importance of the ^ t, o body . 

“the operation of mo features, lu 

the intolleotunl l^f'^hSag of 

■ tom*^ ?hli oftnl of jnsnabty 

STotii bT>w=j s‘SiK ion“ 

‘’„ 7 '’iwcnty dreads^ 


years ! Beauty that draws its cniei mo iroiu 
tlio active mind and the noble spirit is almost 
independent of years ; indeed, it is Hhcly to 
rise to its perfection only with considerable 
fulness of years. 

It has long been known that the most 
attractive women of history h.avo not generally 
been young women. It seems also to oe- 
true that they have not usually been women 
of great pliysical beauty. Their power has- 
oftenest been mental. Their fascination was 

Closely connected with tho intellect as a 
source of beauty, stands tho moral nature. 
It is not simply the intellect that speaks 
through tlie face ; the whole character does 
so. 

Says Aroiel : . 

»wi.,y -.rfi \VG uf^lv ? Bccauso wo are not m the 
r h^usc we ore evil, morose, unliappy. 

jnschc love. ontliusi.wm, tove 

Heroism, ecstasj. prayer, setting freo 

a halo around tho bro ^ ^ 

of the .soul, which mre^a through 

make lU cnv^opc tben, a plienomcnoa 

upon all areund it. Jwmj ^ ^ ^ Intense 

“"^rra proverb, "Handsome is 
" 1 ;; of a'^goedTed 'fakes ns 

oTgood deeds at leas, tbere is S^ 

‘“/f of good tliouglits from 

liabilnal I ‘mkm F tends to 

Tvhicli good i , j ^Kp- ,noro refined,. 

“srir'Sly attractive, ’ and Hicrctoro 

oi„'S 

“ yonng "“T»“ „t tooPW"'- " ‘!'e 

because slie is no esicrnal 111 at slie 

sliallow bean y 1 which com® 

tliinks of. IhO “» 1 tho deepest, 

from “tiratiam most cndurins 

higliost most Iron, tho graces 

beauty of all, that “ " Yet this highest 

she will have it. usually think 

Sobody likes '™‘'“:iti,er of f 

'hoy hP 
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nuisical performances were held for the 
delectation of the chosen few and the pnblic 
had no access to them. 

At this critical moment, when our music 
was threatened with total extinction, creative 
artists belonging to the new religious moye- 
ment in Bengal came to rescue her from 
the throes of neo-classicalism and depraved 
romanticism. It was a musical renaissance. 
Poets animated by religous zeal and fervour 
started composing songs. These compositions, 
rich in thought and pure in diction, were 
wedded to equally pure and rich classical 
tunes. 'Ihese songs revolutionized the thought 
movement and aesthetic sense of the rising 
generation in Bengal. It was a precursor 
to the present-day upheaval when shackles 
of convention forged on the anvil of bigotry 
and ignorance have been rent asunder and 
creative energy has made itself felt in all 
our activities. 

In ancient times art was segregated 
within the boundaries of a narrow limited 
area. Only the privileged few regai-ded works 
of art as their personal property, scrupulous- 
ly excluding the starving multitude clamour- 
ing for participation in the enjoyment of 
life. Tho mediaoval saints saved tlie situation. 
Songs poured forth in torrents, and thirsting 
souls, irrespective of caste or creed, race 
or nationality, flocked to their modest liabito- 
tions to quench their age-long thirst with 
the nectar of inimitable songs. 


The musical legacy bequeathed to us is 
rich and sublime. The epic grandeur of the 
classical style and form, the variegated 
colouring and intellectual and emotional 
appeal are facts known to all lovers of music. 
Its pristine purity has been preserved by 
its zealous adherents througii centuries The 
new musical movement in Bengal lias 
assimilated the classical style, but the mode of 
expression is different. The influence of 
haul (folk) tunes on the present-day music 
of Bengal is very marked. It has given nse 
to a new mode of expression wlncli may be 
safely called baiihxed classical expression 
The ring of homely appeal in this nniric 
Is quite in keeping with its surroundings. 

Classical music has sent its representative 
from the throne of Delhi. He has cast off 
his gorgeous attire and is now wandering 
in the green meadows in ochre-coloured 
vesture playing on the bamboo Ante. 

His heart was yearning to bo united to 
one who would sliare his joys and soirows. 
He has not sought in vain. Sublime poetry 
has become his partner in life, they have 
been inseparably united. 

Music has become a living thing with 
us now. Bengal has contributed her note 
to the world'Sympliony of self-expression in 
music. The value of music ns a synthetical 
force h,as boon appreciated, and its universal 
appeal has made itself felt all over the world 


E\cara(ioiis at Bcsiingai* 

By prof. D. R. BHANDARKAR, m. \. 


B ESXAGAR is two miles north-west of 
Bliilsa, tho Iioadquartci-s of the district 
of the same name, in Gwalior State, 
and an important station on the Gre.at Indian 
*• Peninsula Railway. Tho old town is situated 
in tlie fork between tho converging nvers, 
Hetwa and Be.s. Its ruins, however, are not 
confined to those boundaries, but have spread 
at Ica'^t two-thirds of a mile north of the 
river Bes. Tho Bes no doubt corresponds to 
the ancient name Tidisa. immortalized by 
Kalidasa in his Mrghoduta. It is also 
rcfc^etl to under tho name Vedisa or 
> odisaka in the inscriptions connected with 
tlie Bharaut and Sanchi Stup.as, most of which 


belong to the Sunga period (U. C. IfiO-oO). 
Sir Ale.xandcr Cunningham first visited 
tho place in 187,'), but made a complete 
survey of tlio ruined city two years after, 
lie also found that most of the niins 
belonged to tho Sunga period, though .some 
were of tho time of the Oupta-s. lint the 
most curious and novel discovep' he ever 
midc w-ns that of a .standing pillar called 
Klinm Baba, half a mile to the north of the 
ghat whore the high ro,ad cros-es the Bes 
river. Tiic iiillar is looked upon as a di vinity, 
and people come here to make vowc, p.irticnlar- 
Iv for obtaining a son. The pujuri of 
this place is a Gosain of the S.iiva sect. 
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prevented ? By preventing the causes, which 
are generally mental or moral, not physical. 
TVrinkles begin inside. Though they seem 
to bo located on the surface, their roots are 
really in the brain. There are as many 
different kinds of wrinkles as there are 
different sorts of character. Host wrinkles 
are simply creases in the skin made by 
habitual or fixed expressions of countenance ; 
and expressions of countenance are created 
by thoughts and feelings. Tlie way to 
prevent ugly wrinkles, therefore, is to 
prevent ugly thoughts. There is no other 
way. Skilful massage of the face may do 
something, but not much. The massage 
which is effective is of the mind, — that which 
drives out ill nature, impatience, woiTy, 
anger, bitterness, envy, irritation ; and gives 
peace, content, the fonvard instead of the 
backward look, kind feelings, hope, faith ; 
for there was — 

“Never thought but left its stiffened trace. 

Its fossil footprints in. the plastic face.” 

^ Said a certain lady : “I would as soon 
think of leaving my room in the worniog 
before putting ou ray dress, as before 
putting on my face." How may an 
attractive face bo put on ? Not primarily 
by tlie aid of the looking glass. That way 
lies failure. There must be something 
deeper. Begiu the day by sunimoaing kindly 
feelings to the heart, and sunny and brave 
thoughts to the mind, and your face will 
not lack charm. Fill your heart with 
sunshine, and soon enough you will have a 
face to match it 

Frances 'Willard, one of the queens 
among tlio women of America, has told us 
in tlio story of her life, how in her childhood 
she longed to be beautiful, and it was a 
great trouble to lier that her fe-atures were 
plain, until a wise older friend changed the 
whole course of her thoughts by showing 
her that beauty of inmd was worth far more 
than were any graces of tho body ; and 
from that time it was her constant longing 
and pr.iyer to bo mado beautiful within. 
With tliis aim before her sho grew up into 
one of the noblest women of the world and 
ono of tho most winsome. 

Sometimes beauty comes to imman beings 
by paths of which they little dream. 
Versons cry out sellishly for beauty ; but 
ahos ! God gives them duty instead. Bye- 
aud*byc they learn to forgot thcmselvts and 
to bend lovingly to their tasks. Then out 


of their self-forgetting, out of their love, 
out of their duty-doing, a liiglier beauty is 
born for them, infinitely higher, a beauty 
which all men love, a beauty which awakens 
envy in nobody, a beauty which endures,, 
a beauty which makes them akin to the- 
angels and to God. 

Says Schopenhauer: 

, “Tlie face of a man gives us fuller and more 
interesting information tlian his tongue ; for his 
tico is tlio one record of all lie has thouglit and 
endeavoured.” 

Says Thoreau : 

“We are all sculptors and paintei’s, and our 
material is our own flesh and blood and Loncs. 
Any nobleness begins at once to refine a man’s 
features, and meanness or sensuality to cjubruto 
them.” 

Writes Ruskin : 

“On all the beautiful features of men and 
women, throughout the ages, arc written tho 
solemnities and majesty of tho law they .knew, 
with the charity and meekness of their obedience ; 
and on ail unbeautiful features arc written either 
ignorance of the law, or the mahee and insolcnco- 
of disobedience.” 

Says Emerson : 

“Beauty Is the mark that God sets uj>on. 
virtue.” 

Again Emerson ; 

“You sliall not loll me by languages and. 
titles a catalogue of tho volumes you liavo read. 
You shall make mo feel N\hat penods jou have 
lived. A man sliall walk, as tlio. poets liavo- 
described tliat froddoss, in a robe painted ail over 
wiUi wonderful events and capencnccs his own 
form and features by their exalted mtclligeuco 
shall bo that variegated vest.” 

There are no such records as those 
inscribed upon tho human body but 
especially uimn the human countenance, i>ero 
wo only skilled to read them. 

■\Vbat tragedies look out of human eyes 1 
What reminiscences of joy lurk in the curves 
that circio about human lips ! What stories 
of toil, of eudurauce, of sorrow, of suffering, 
of defeat, of victory, of loves aud hates, of 
ecstasies and despairs, are written in the 
lines that deepen aud deepen with tho years 
on human foreheads and checks ! 

Great qualities of mind and heart oftcii- 
shino through the features and m.ako oven 
the pbincat face seem dignified and altractii e. 
Wc have a marked illustration of tins in 
Abraham Lincoln, whose face wo-s plain and 
homely to an extr.aordinar)* degree, and yet 
who to those that knew him well camo to 
seem almost beautiful. Socrates Mas a 
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iiotiblo illustration of tho same |n 
4mcient world. Thousands of others miglit be 
found, both men and women. 

In cases of men of noblo character otcq 
tlio furrows on their brow arc not 
ugliness which repel, but of daring, 
ness, strength and greatness which charm and 
■win. 

■ffrites an American poet: 

■•They arc cr.and old men whoso tacos lians on 

“TSfanow^^dnoto^^^ 

Hir&“Ss2sfon“°?hi3rw?^^^^ »U 

l^toriously 

idea harhourod and eatortamod w.ll 

as tho human spirit ^ mould 

iJsSfi^ss-s 

sis-“SlJ3Sr£t 

tenance , ‘‘ cruelty iQ t,i b.idness 

steely look' S'le.atarcs; as 

“”ho\kn>- , a, nolhinB p""® 

On .‘“"r fond dignily_ on no 



ten.incc so surely I>“P>!°"n,o' soul, anil 

and ljurn liahitually “*^^^,,,0 gioriii^ 

uiithusiasn g jicntt, and no 

£°i>“iSnies nuagj- rcti™f ^ 

the fairest faces 


Blit if they are met bravely uncomplainingly 
and sweetly, they give to tho human face 
a deeper and diviner beauty than perhaps it 
ever otherwise obtains. 

I have known a woman who for seven 
years never walked a stej), hut lay in her 
bed weak and suffering, or at best sat up 
and was wheeled about in an invalids 
chair; but all tho while she was tho centre, 
the delight and the inspiration of a large 
circle of friends. Though well-educated m 
earlier years and passionately foud'of litem- 
ture. she was not able to read much ; but 
what she did read was of tho best, and others 
gladly read to licr ; so that her mind was 
always well aud freshly stored will, tlio best 
thoughts of the best writers; and all this 
intellectual treasure she gave so freely ana 
with such charm to others, that her room 
bec.imo a sort of litenuy salon, attractne 
ill tile highest degree to all who camo within 
its influence. . , , 

^lirt never spoko of her suffeiiugs, indeed 

all^ who^were sick ^\ithin tho circle 
r ."? sc uatota.ee, made daily iiiQuirics 

“'xtoLS'lK'oVir"otoin^ S . 

SW to havto a handful of flowers scat to 
'“Vr bedsido was tho brightest spot to 

carryiUo 'I y will, joy at being 

flowcj” confection, an orange or a 

ctorT for them. , » 

f, of others wee her equals 

ol the soul. The grace 
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and charm within, shining out, refined, 
eanobJed and glorified her face, and made 
everybody think of her as extraordinarily 
beautiful. 

It has been said that loveliness is only 
the outside of love. Certain it is that love 
in the heart has a magic power to make the 
face lovely. ' Wliere is the boy or the man 
who loves his mother as a son should, who 
does uot think her beautiful ? I suppose tlie 
real reason why we always picture the angels 
in heaven as beautiful, is because we think of 
them as loving and good. 

True religion is a great beautifier of the 
face, because it creates love and trust in the 
souk False religion makes faces bard, gloomy, 
ugly, because it creates fear in the soul. 

Pity and kindness are great beautifiers. 
Hope is a magical beautifier. Courage tends 
to mould the Jeatures into lines of high 
dignity and charm. Faith, trust and reverence 
are all wonderful transformers of the counten- 
auce, because they transform the soul. 
Do not all those who really live near to 
God, have shining faces ? 

Sometimes you go to a pliot 'grapher and 
sit for a picture. You want it to be a 
representation not of your ugliest but of your 
most attractive self. What does the photo- 
■grapher do? Does he make a negative and 


then print impressions immediately from that ? 
Not so. He does what he calls “touching up” 
the negative, before he prints from it. Very 
likely in this process he may take out 
strength lines, character lines, if he be a bad 
artist. But if he is a good artist—a true 
artist — ^lie takes out only ugliness lines. He 
notes these lines and wrinkles and expres- 
sions that have been put into your face by 
passion, by woiTy, by anxiety, by selfishness, 
by unkiiidness, by indiilgeuce of your lower 
appetites ; and these he rubs out — as much 
as he can — thus giving you as far as possible 
a picture of your better self — of your face- 
unmarred by your soul’s deformities. 

But how very serious is the thought that 
your soul is all the while writing its character 
and its history on the very flesh and bones 
of your face ! The artist can touch up his 
negative : can he touch up your character ? 
It is something to get the physical marks of 
passion, greed, worry, impatience, iiucbari- 
tableness out of your photograph. But how 
much better if you can keep the ugly passions 
themselves out of your souls. 

This IS the great matter of human concern 
in this world. Here is. the supremo task of 
human life. We must create for ourselves 
Beautiful Souls. 


Value of €uUui‘aI Proiiagauda in Inlernatioual Rclatious 

Bv Dr. TARAK NATH DAS, pu. n. 


S OME time .igo the 7¥;;/r.?and the Frencb 
papers in general, gave prominence to 
tlie news item that Dr. Stresemann, the 
lato German Foreign Minister, Imd asked for 
21,000,000 marks (£1,050,000) for “cultural 
propaganda” in connection witli the Foreign 
Office. In defending the programme of 
cultural expansion policy” Dr. Stresemann 
remarked "that it must not be forgotten that 
foreign poUcu to-day must very rightly 
be a 'policy of culture' in a much greater 
degree than before the war.’' Dr. Stresemann 
furtlier pointed out that "as a young Deputy 
he had supported the view that the German 
Itckh must do more in the wau of a 'cultural 
pivpaganda' in the Kast'~for instance in 
TutLcy. IVhocicr liUd the culiurct the 


language and the science of a country would 
feel closer to that country politically.’' 

All nations, specially Great Britain and 
France, are actively engaged in cultural 
propaganda’ for their benefit in international 
politics. But these nations with - their 
characteristic shrewdness carry on this woik 
of “cultural propaganda” secretly or through 
private institutions, morally and financially 
supported by tlio Goveninient or far-sighted 
statesmen and businessmen. The outsf.nnding 
example of a very far-siglitcd project of 
carrying on cultural propagand.i to pioinoto 
British interests in international polities is 
tlic “Rhodes Scholarship Schemt'”' maintained 
by the Cecil Rhodes Foundation. If any 
one carefully studies the life of Cecil 
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his will, ho will .l>o 
vast project of selecting 
most intelligent Araer 

Univereity men annually I” 

*t,n fnril University ^vas conceived for the 
.%o 0 S ceSrenfing" closer relation between 
IV' ^ TTr,;l^vll States of America and Great 
Mhin Tho ultimate objoct of tins sebeme 

fomination" trough the utilization of 

all fairness that Cec lKMue^ 

ttsr^or^^nai 


Full of palriotio teclins and with “.Wfi I*' 
in tha destiny and qualities of the Ijntisli race. 
Ms v?a; no narrow nationalism, .and ho Wicvrf 


that if the IJritisli race was to do 

^Wied to do,it must ho done m ass^iation Nvith 

°“'uo«SL“S>fthe call of .public alTairs or the 


lUCCUb uuuumi, . J, , t 

proS 1 enf£StirswiLprcon|^ 

esfablmhed severf schotehips^and^a Bn 

FlOTcnce Ld other cnltoral centies 

a portion of Oxford Univereity, vanoos British Umvcrsi^y^c^.^^^j institutions 

tho present g 1929, on the occasion of in Es^P*. Bnlish “uc^ ,,romot 9 British 

delivered o" J'tL Bbodcs House. The IimM are doing ‘®”^u„j°5tsitp of Hongkong and. 

teCbtocso%ooplo^^Tl,e^^Misb___sW^^^^^ 

is. <fe‘‘pS!>d« Jrnd”/Sriing doArmn Chines^Govern. 

■^“"■rUa'hf^ u”' iUmS'i ^oUecS m™‘<>V“,SS slims hi British Hn.iersi- 

.S«.f S'pas. riq ?r ^ 

|S25'I£SS; 

“mcmbf.fj^d wirh of Cecil Bli»i« « India which is kci‘‘ 

• liU 
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■which are doing very good work. It is 
necessary to mention that possibly no other 
institutions have done as much for the 
awakening of the people of the Near East 
as the Robert College at Constantinople, and 
the American University at Beyrut 


Individual Americans as the Hon. Charles 
E. Crane of Chicago and others, and American 
institutions are spreading American cultural 
influence all over the Near East and Persia. 
American people have done more for India 
culturally than the British who for centuries 
have derived vast fortunes from India. 
America’s cultural work in China is being 
carried on a very large scale. It was the 
American Government which first took the 
initiative to utilize the Boxer Indemnity 
money due to the United States for educating 
the Chinese in the United States and to 
establish the famous and up-to-date Tchung 
Hua College (now practically a Uuitei^ity of 
American type) near Peking. Literally 
thousands of Chinese students, during the 
last two decades, have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of receiving higher education in 
American universities. The present Foreign 
Minister of China Hon. C. T. Wang, the 
Minister of Communications, Mr. Sun Fo 
(son of the late Dr. Sun Tat Sen), the present 
Chinese Minister to Great Britain Dr. Sze 
and scores of other Chinese statesmen are 
America-trained and pro-American. 

The work of the Rockfeller Foundation 
in the field of medical research, establishment 
of a first class medical College and hospital 
in Cliina at the expense of millions of dollars 
is possibly a very potent factor in spreading 
American cultural influence. The anti-opiuni 
work carried on by American medi^ 
missionaries, and American educational institu- 
tions astheYale in China, theCanton Chnstian 
College and others have done great sCTvice to 
China and to America in cultural fields. 


American cultural influence in Japan is so 
tremendous that in spite of disagreements 
between two Governments on various poiitiCTi 
questions, American-Japaneso relations 
cordial During the early days of the .^ciji 
era it was the Americans who 
organizing the Japanese educational msnra- 
tions and thousands of Japanese 
educated in American Universities. I 
in all Japanese universities and 
American history and government is ” 
taught while in America in all 
educational institutions special attcuuou i!» 


given to the study of Japanese history and 
government 

For some time America neglected the work 
of cultivating cultural relations with the 
South American countries, but now steps are 
being taken to promote this work, because 
closer cultural relations between the United 
States and the Latin American countries 
will result in friendlier relation and will 
counteract various sorts of anti-Aniericau 
propaganda carried on by European powers 
(Specially the British) interested in under- 
mining American influence. The first indi- 
cation of this policy is an announcement 
made in New York that an Argentine 
American Institute will be established 
to supplement the work of the already 
existing Argentine-American Institute at 
Buenos Aires established in 1927. Plans 
are being matured so that larger number of 
Latiu American students will go to American 
universities than ever before. American 
universities are encouraging study of 
Spanish language as well as the history and 
economics of Spanish-Amcrican countries. 
American professors with the aid of tlie 
Carnegie Foundation and other similar ins- 
titutions are visiting the Latiu-Americau 
countries to come into personal contact with 
the cuUur.al leaders of these lands. 

During the recent years France s cllorts 
to spread her cultural mtlucnce among other 
peoples have been somewhat unique. Iracti- 
cally in every important city in the world 
to-day there e.xists at least a small organi- 
zation to spread French language and thus 
French influence. To encourage the study 
of French language in Great Britain, tlic 
United States, and other countries the brench 
authorities offer special recognition to students 
who have specialized m French language. 
With the object of making Pans tho 
cultural centre of the world tho 1-rench 
Government recently donated land free to 
various Governments, which wished to 
establish special quarters for their students 


in Paris. , , . , 

Fascist Italy has inaugurated siicciai 
:ourscs in Italian historj' and cuUuro for 
foreigners in connection witii various Italian 
auivereiUes. These courses arc gnen durnv 
the summer ^'hen even tho tounsts can uuo 
idvantage of tho opportunity if t my uant to 
lo so. Fascist Italy under the dircclioii of 
Signor Jlussolini conceived ho >dcu of 
•stablishing Oiin linUaua (Itihan HousU 
in connection with Columbia University o 
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Vnrii, “'lural contro m 

““raplD litts been 
foRoweii by other nations, ttalian professors 
aro aping sent to various p^arts of tlio world, 
especially la tlioso countries where Uicro 
IS ft largo number of Italians. Italy 

cliu not Ignore India in her programmo of 
cultural propaganda and sent her best schohus 
to Indm and presented a library of Italian 
hteraturo to tho Visva Bharati, altliougb India 
has not adequately reciprocated this offer of 
cultural co-operation. 

It should bo noted that of all Uio 
peoples of Asia the Japanese are doing some 
systematic wort in tho field of spreading 
their own culture. Although Japan once 
learned many things from China, yet during 
Uio last qu.arter of a century more than 
fi0,000 Chinese students havo studied in 
Japancao institutions. In Shanghai, tlio 
Japanese havo established a college which is 
a credit to any country. In every important 
western capital there is a Japan Society or 
Japanese Assodiatiou. In Paris, tho Japauteo 
havo built their own house to provide 
iiccominodatiou for Japanese studonls aud in 
Berlin through Japanese iuitiativo a Japan 
institute has been established. 

During recent years t(io crust of cultural 
isolation of India has broken down to a 
great oxtent. It has taken more than a 
century to havo this re-awakcamg. Raja 
Ram Molmn Roy, Keshub Chunder Seo. Swami 
Vivekanaada, Sir. J. 0. Bose, Robmdra- 
nath Tagore, Dr. Brojendrauath Seal. ProL 
Raman. Prof. Shah, Uahatraa Gandhi. Bala 
Lajpat Rai. the Rt Hon. Snmv^a. Sasto. Prof- 
Rumar Sarkar, Prof. Radha Rrislinao, 
Prof. Das-Gupta and others havo contobuted 
Sieir sharyjs. It must be said that India has 
done very little for cultural expansion duni^ 
tho last few centuries although ludiaa cuU^ 
once spread iu Europe, Africa, all 
S nSsibly in tho South American contiucnt 
The Indian pcopla have not done their share 
id thoL Indians, mostly worker^ who 

po itical MO slrareliog against 

millions of inuiap 
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mtbiisinsUc and aWe Dr. ifalidas Nag and 
Others are doing splendid work in giving 
a new consciousness about the Greater India 
of the past India’s national heritage in tho 
neJd of universal culture. Let us hope that 
tlio activities of this Society will result in 
laying a firm foundation for nurturing tlie 
weak and somewhat helpless Greater India 
of to-day, so that there will be a glorious 
Greater India of the future. 

In the field of cultural e.vpausioa, quality 
counte for more tlian quantity. So a Jagadis 
Bose, a Ramaa, a Rabindraniitlj, a Gandhi are 
worth more than millions of Indians. Similarly, 
Indian students, educators aud intellectuals and 
business men in foreign lands arc more T.alu- 
aWo cultural assets for Indi? than mere emi- 
grants. But to be honest ono must recognize 
that India’s cultural assets in foreign lands 
arc not adequate. Indian professors, even 
the best of them, aro quito content in staying 
at home .md writing some text-books. 
Thoy do not do their duty to them- 
selves and the nation that maintain tiioin, 
when they live as isolationists aud do not go 
abro.id to establish newer and closer contact 
with tho rest of the civilized irorld. Indian 
unirersities have lower standards than Uuf* 


raiUlons 
serious odds, 
teachei-s, 


lotors. 


teachei-s. uoctoi^ ^ colonics. Tho 

S‘°r‘'''lnr »tortod by U» 


versities of Great Britian, Prance, Germauv, 
United States and Japan, bocaiiso Indin’s 
cduc.atioQ.'d leaders arc in most cases isolated 
culturally and they lack courage to demand 
for such measures aud work for such improve- 
meuts which will make Indian universities 
cultiuo centres of tho world. 

lodwn professors should go abroad ; and 
steps should bo taken to establisli exebango 
professorships in ludiau universities. Let 
tho cuffuraf world of ludia work with « 
prograramo that in every first class Unn ersity 
in all lands there will Go at least ouo Indian 
professor aud scores of Indian scliolars. 

Indian students iu foreign lands arc 
cultural .trabassadors of tlio nation aud thoy 
can- and should .act as national agents for 
cultural oxx>ansion. Organized effort amongsit 
Indian students can accomplish a great deal ; 
aud tlio best example of it is tho activities 
of tho Hiadust.an Association of America, 
lodian studeuts iu America are j?oor and 
fewer in iiumbor than ladhan students in 
Eughmd, but thoy havo done much to 
dcmonstralo by their educational achievement 
and personal life that India's claims for 
nationhood should bo respected. They have 
done more to discredit such auti-Indiau 
propa^oda as carried on by Jliss Mayo 
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than others. This association of Indian 
.students ivas organized about tn^enty years ago 
by half a dozen Indian students and has 
grown into au institution, an asset to the 
cause of cultural expansion of India. Similar 
cultural organization of Indians should 
be set up in every civilized country of the 
world. 

The majority of Indian politicians do not 
fully recognize the value of cultural propa- 
ganda and thus prove their shortsightedness. 
Indian universities and Colleges should give 
special scholarships to worthy young men and 
women from Indian colonies. Indian univer- 
sities should send their best scholars and 
professors to foreign educational centres, 
ludian universities should establish special 


chairs to teach the history and civilization 
of other peoples ; and they should do their 
best so that responsible Indian scholars may 
have the opportunity of teaching Indian 
history and civilization in important foreign 
universities. Cultural co-operation is un- 
doubtedly a more solid foundation for inter- 
national co-operation than mere business 
relations or political associations. Thus far- 
sighted Indian leaders and scholars should 
take the necessary steps to establish India’s 
international relations on a cultural basis. 
They should utilize Indians abroad in an 
effective fashion for this purpose and protect 
their legitimate rights as India’s most valu- 
able assets. 


WUIi Sastri in Soulli Africa 

By P. KODANDA EAO 


Tiie Hound Table Conference 

i<\\/ E leave Capetown pleased with our 
VV ^^bours and if Icdiaus in South 
, , Africa will play tlie game, the 

future is full of hope.” This was the gist of 
an unpremeditated speech made by the 
Rt Hon. V, S, Srinivasa Sastri on the spur 
of the moment in response to the persisteot 
call for a speech from him at tiie farewell 
reception given to the Indian delegation by 
the Indians of Capetown. The proceedings 
of the Round Table Conference were kept a 
dead secret Even the cunning cross-examina- 
tion of tiie Pertinacious press-reporters failed 
to ferret out any hint ‘from the members 
of the Conference. The Indian farewell 
reception was to bo a silent spectacle, except 
for the discussion of the weather, the tea and 
the aikcs, and the midsummer X’mas that 
liad just passed. Nevertheless. despite 
undertakings to tho contrary. Dr. Abdur- 
itchman manoeuvred a speech from tho 
leader of the Indmu delegation. Sir 
aluhanimad IlabibuUab, who sovereiy confined 
It to returning tluuksto the hosts. Then ^sc 
an insistent demand from tho disappointed 
•‘^dicnce ^ for a speech from 3Ir. SastrL 
jir. Sastri was well on tho move towards the 


exit door in company with Colonel Croswell, 
tho Jlinistcrof Defence, when ho was persuaded 
to halt for a brief while. And then 
be made that impromptu speech referred to 
above. The speech was received with wild 
cheering for tho message of hope that it 
contained. In another hour or two, thanks 
to Reuters, tho teoso anxiety mth nhich 
the i-csults of tho Conference were awaited 
in India, Eughand, the Union of South Africa 
was relieved and congratulations camo pour- 
ing in from all quarters. ludians in tho 
Union experienced the joy tliut a man uudor 
a suspended sontenco of death feels when ho 
obtains a discharge. The vow of silence was 
broken, and that was a breech of discipline ! 
Would tho “indiscretion” erabarrn-ss the 
Union Government and imperil tho 
.agreement ? Tho fe.ars proved in the event 
unfounded. On the other hand, tho speech 
was necessary and justified in everi' way. 
But it required tho unerring politIc.il instinct 
of a owstcr mind to mako just that speech, 
and say no more and no IcaS. -Mr. Sastri 
became tho beloved of tlie peoples of the 
Unioo, both Indian and European. 

In India the public reception of the Cape- 
town Agreement would turn largely on the 
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opinion of Mahatma Oandlii, who, moro than 
any other Indian, midorstood tho coniucting 
interests in South Africa and could appraise 
it In proper perspective. If he approved of 
the Agreement generally and gavo a lead to 
tliat ellect in good time, niuch amateurish, 
captious and arm-chair criticism 
cliohcd off. It was necessary that Mr. 
OanJIii’s opinion should bo 
simulhmcoubly nith tho Apoo™oot- f 
travelled down to meet Jlr. 

In tho brief iutcrv.ds bchvocn 
numerous cnKagcmcnts crowded i”‘» “ 
hon« llio Jlnhatan 

nlso to steal '.’'jilfYaJonrablo 

‘''“mfoirrXio,fseh» dcLndcdof 

1)0 surrondcred, and can 
within «PP“,y“'Stmcnt section of tho 
ciinsrnnt. fl'O “Jiaiio achievement, winch 
ABroemcnt ‘',;“‘\a<ma Carta not only 
now constitutes t o -i . of 

of tlio cation of Uio anncjuro 

South Afrio.a. tho conclusions 

containing a nco was a yiso 

arrived at by f “S„, if not obviate. 

prooeduro : it would n ^j^pstjoJuigs and 

disputes about P[‘'“'i,„so bear tho impress 

rS-S slafcsmausbip. 

Tun Aonsr Aim.™ 

Ooufcro"“ Wi* „„„ther to bceonma 

action, and qu q .pj„mont of Im g^nd’s 

disc Slino n”‘> “Styv P’“f“ 

to its “^iiioinc grave India m 

health was Government of f 

of the Agent oMim of roses 

South Afnji tl,o most rohu^^^ 

severely ji.ps insistence t* ^ hoUi m 


'its “Satanic” nature, sat liand in band and 
clieek by jowl in this matter ! Eeluctanlly 
Mr. Sastri bowed to tho unanimous will of 
liio people and resigned liimself to tho life 
of .an exile, pereonal as well as political. 

When ho arrived in South Afnea tlic 
situation was anytliing hut cucouragmg. 
True, tho Agreement went through tho Union 
Parliament unscathed ; true. the Union 
Government had promptly passed es‘sm‘'™ 
to implement these sections of the Agree- 
ment wliicb promoted assisted cmi^ation and 
restricted further immigration of Indians. 
But no action liad "'‘‘I't'Ss 

frt fhft sectiou of upliftment of Inaians. 
Eight-tenths of our nationals in tho Union are 
concentrated in Natal, and therefore, the ma n 
hurdeu of uplift falls on that province. . Tho 

svmuathfand support of the Natal Proviucml 
Knmenl and of the Durban Oorponhon 

are essential for tlm purpose. Unfortan-a e y, 

a '7”t ”nly'"“cs”‘againsl‘‘tlm 

fr, "S “Tho *■ Sp ' Gi™ment““S 

tX £1 e?“Sr5lSs 

led by General Hertzog. In 

8rStJu£thm^ gross 
f 1 &ndor these £ 

{i7„“t?Sro“n‘'tTS‘SrGovernmcnh It 

”^^'“'^“b.yi-tST)f 3 s;ra 

“ir3mbm ^ 

Sr^nent oi Indi.^ tim^^W'^ 

|gd°"ir SaTiri aPy 

Mhissloovo? ., „„s dhided into 

P 11,0 Indian o“'"i2?“ African Indian 

two liostiio tamp • . jy a„d cautiously 

ST^tho'Agreomeul. while the I^amaa. 
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British Indian Association had repudiated it 
and the Congress as well. And all the earnest 
efforts of Mr. C. R Andrews to bring the 
Association into line with the Congress 
proved futile. 

As for Mr. Sastri himself, though, than^ 
to the eSorts of the Commissioner of Asiatic 
Affairs, the Grand Hotel of Pretoria agreed 
to accommodate Mr. Sastri and his todian 
Private Secretary, not all the persuasion of 
the Commissioner would induce any hotel in 
Johannesburg or Durban or Pietermaritzburg 
to follow suit 

The Conversion’ op Natal 
After tahiug stock of the situation m 
Pretoria, the seat of tlie Union Government Mr. 
Sastri entered Natal in the middle of July 
1927, a fortnight after his arrival in the Union. 
The Indian Congress had arranged a grand 
reception in the local Town Hall which was 
attended by a large number of Europeans 
also. It was presided over, in the ^sence 
of the 3Iayor on other duty, by the Deputy 
Mayor, Mrs. Seidle, who struck the hrst 
welcome note when she said that Durban 
would stand by the Agreement faiOimlly 
(though later events belied that promise as 
far as the Durban Corporation was concernedt 
At this reception Mr. Sastri made his hrst 
great speech in wliich he set out his policy. 
Whatever his personal opinions, he woiud 
not, as Agent of the Government of India, 
travel beyond the four comers of the Agree- 
ment, and the agreement contained no reie- 
rence to the political franchise. If occasionally 
young Indians spoke of the franchise, 
he pleaded with the whites to exercise some 
little toleration and forbearance, for it was 
only natural that the South African Indian 
siiould feel inspired by the recent attainment 
of full Dominion status by South Africa and 
by the development of responsible institutions 
in India. He would stand by the Agree^nj^ 
the whole of it and nothing beyond it "***} 
solemn and impressive eloquence he /'‘djured 
the Natal whites, who are more British than 
the British themselves, not to forget and 
betray tlio honour of the Union Jack and its 
traditions of chivalrj*, fair play and freedom 
of oppressed nationalities while tlioy remem- 
bered its might and majesty and tho poliUcal 
gains and advantages it brought to tl>c®- 
With tho Indians he pleaded that they should 
get tho utmost advantage out o£ the Agrccmen^ 
that they should utilize to the full such 
facilities for education as then existed and as 


might in the near future be made available, 
and that they should exercise some measure 
of self-help. The speech was electrical in its 
effects. His good faith was at o°ce 
acknowledged and he won the confidence 
and trust of Natal. 

His Royal Highuess the Earl of Athlone, 
the Governor General of the Union, is not a 
mere figure-head. His great and unique, though 
unobtrusive, services towards the reconciliation 
of the two contending factions over the nag 
controverey which very nearly developed into 
a civil war, were publicly acknowledged by 
General Smuts and the Prime Minister m 
Parliament. Happily His Royal Highness was 
in Durban when Mr. Sastri newly amived 
there. Soon Mr. Sastri had an opportunity ot 
meeting the Administrator of >ata], His 
Honour Sir George Plowman. Subsequently 
Mr. Sastri was given special facihties 
to meet the Executive, and later the 
Provincial, Council of Natal and of expound- 
ing to them the nature and contents of the 
Agreement and the obligations under it .ir. 
Sastri visited almost every centre m ^atai 
where Indians are to bo found in numbers 
and explained the Agreement to large, and 
in several cases record, audiences of Europeans 
and Indians. Many a European, who had 
hitherto been fed exclusively on anti-lndian 
propagand.a, learnt for tho first time that 
there was another side to tho question and 
that the Indian bad a case, and that tno 
Agreement was a fair compromise and not a 
one-sided surrender to tho Indians. In 
little over two months 3Ir. Sastn had the 
gratification of realizing the first fru*^ 
his labours. On tho 22nd of Sop ember 
■which was his birthday, he was autlionzed 
to announce that tho Natal Administration 
bad. in pursuance of tho Agreement, decided 
to appoint tho Education Commission 
adumbrated in it No birthday present was 
moie welcome to Mr. S.istri. llis liope and 
faith that Natal “may travel from repudiation to 
tolerance and so through to complete consent 
had come true. In the norm.aI course oi 
things the task properly belonged to tlio 
Union 3Iuiisters : it was for the Government 
that concluded tho Agreement to defend it 
in public and get their people to accept it 
But in this case, tlie job h.ad to 
Mr. Sastri. So deep had tho 
prejudice sunk into the minds of the white 
people and so contrary was the a\owed 
policy of the present (loTcrnmcut it 

Sme to poMcr in 1-J21 that no responsible 
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minister yet finds it safe and prudent to go 
to tlio country and publicly defend tlio uplift 
of tlio Indians and is, therefore, content to 
cinphasizo tlio success (from tlio European 
point of view) of assisted emigration. 

Till: Tiiansvaai. 

The task of reconciling the whites of tlio 
Transvaal to tlio Agreement was even more 
ilifilculL The Britishers m Aatal were 
Busceptiblo to appeals to their Empire senti- 

Tf was a notont instrument, this .appeal to 
to'L^Tp^iR oftr IndS^^^ thcni. 

Dutch cud to them ^ respon- 

nnnthcma. It was Dutch people 

sivo chord amoPS them. ^ 

and tlio Dntch P ,[ acquiescence .and 

bestowed only did^not repudiate 

Irisld toleration. If they^^ui^ 

the Agreement, it Government that 

loaders wjo now form tne^^ 

concluded it. ” . JI Agreement has jet 

attack against Hie ^^j^yunous anti- 
dovcloped, 3 been kept uP 

Indian snipping d again Mr.. Sartn 

province. and intercede m order 

S'stS.ve‘'eKn'‘Ce"d-lI 

Although helped 

SrSie .nie»"'f‘^riesf'mia»eptaWe 

Tho'^ S%I ^'['Sle Confcrcnce : 

^Srtnied tflu^S?” SS?s“ fflff 

which jg towards its xf]\cn 

iem and of denounm^S 
ticafed. go^ed to tto it cn^ 

^serious oppos hon^or^ebj^ 
tered no General Smuts, jnscrutablo 

parliament a mlenyp^^ ^ 


lianicnv ^ silent spLtrt 


small danger of tho anti-Indians weighing 
down tho scale in tho balance. 

There was yet another and graver daager. 
Tlio Government of General Hertzog had, m 
putting their seal to tho upliftment section 
of tho Agreement, reversed their former 
policy towards Indians and gone back on 
their election promises. From the purely 
party point of view, apart from the merits 
of the Agreement, it was a sore temptation 
to tho S. A. P. to show up tho Government 
for their change of front. Onco the Agree- 
ment was dragged inf” P”'’*’’ n“ a‘?„™'ihe 
tho discussion would not bo conBned to the 
inconsistency of tho Government, but would 
oXd to the morils of the A^.“ment ; and 
the embers of the anti-Iudian aptotmn 
which -Mr.' Sastri’s labours has helped to 
still would soou bo fanned into a blaze. 
Tho geoera elections were looming ahead, 
and anythiug is possible 

Tlieso two dangers to tho Agreemem 
couU ho staved oil if the leadin^g membere 
of tlio two political parlies coidd >>“ 

Spon to give the Agreement ““f 
Krly toleration but cordial suppo^ Mr. 
Si celebrated tbe first ? 

as-rtssis 

““/Mr pS uSin, tbe chief lientonanl 

tss;iS?.5£Hs5 

tbo ™oy to tho diplom.icy 

<r«tri 3 gtoei away more rights 
of ilr* j.' • Vpxt morning tho Cupc 

totf'” »!lf'™ading Britisli journal in tlm 
Twics. tlio le.aning (,„! 

Union md in sympauiy twitb a siash- 

it was Urn {nefnuco On numerous occasions 
i^'fpoEtol thought, members of Parha- 


'no leaders 
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ment'and the English press have sworn to 
and sworn by the Agreement. Speaking at 
the farewell meeting organized by the Indians 
in Durban in honour of Mr. .Sastri, Senator 
Sir Cliarles Smith, Chairman of the South 
African Party in Natal, said publicly that 
it was unthinkable that any party in South 
Africa would ever think of going back 
\ipon the Cape Town Agreement. 

Chaxqk Of Hkvrt 

Nevertheless, the South African Party 
at its last annual conference held in 
Bloemfontein, passed, at the insistent 
pressure of its Natal members, a resolution on 
the Indian question in the following terms : — 
“The Soutli African Party favours the 
maintenance of restrictions on Asiatic 
immigration and of Government assistance 
for permanent repatriation. !" There is no 
mention of uplift 1 Strange are the exigencies 
of politics. If the position of Indians 
in the Union is not to slide back but 
to improve, something more than the Govern- 
ment’s signature to a bond is necessary— a 
change of heart among the European 
citizens. Th.it is the only permanent security. 

Having known the Indians amidst them 
principally as either coolies or petty traders 
who undercut them, the Europeans bad 
formed a low and contemptuous opinion of 
Indians as a community, unworthy of 
their appreciation and respect. The higher 
aspects of Indian civilization and culture 
were a sealed book to them. ilr. S.astri 
opened their eyes to these treasures of the 
"East In numeroas addresses to crowded 
audiences at schools *and colleges and 
universities, at city halls .and church 
gatherings, even from tiio pulpits of 
European churches Jlr. Sastri expounded, with 
a clarity and eloquence all his own, the 
philosophy and the literature of India, and 
described her peoples and her institutions. 
He was no apologist, no propagandist, for 
IndifL If Jfr. Sastri admired the British 
Empire, lie was no less prond of the rich 
heritnge of India. Ilis fair and impartial 
sLntcmcnts, his balanced jndgments and his 
persuasive eloquence c.iptjvated the 

intellectual aristocracy of the hind, and won 
its willing homage. His own cliaracter and 
personality gave concreteness to what his 
words conjured up. His was an un- 

prc^lented triumph of personality over race 
prejudice, of culture over politics. Doors 
which were closed to him when he arrived 


in the country were now open and those 
who barred his entrance felt proud if he 
entered. The Bishop of Johannesburg, that 
uncompromising champion of Christian 
relations between the races, had aniticfpated 
this, and had Mr. Sastri as the guest of himself 
and his wife. The first hotels ip the land 
competed for his patron.ige. When it was 
feared that Mr. Sastri would not consent 
to prolong bis stay in the Umon beyond 
the year he bad stipulated for, the press 
joined the Indians in persuading him to 
change his mind. "When he toured in the 
country the mayors of e.ich town ho visited 
received him with civic honours and 
presided over his meetings, and in some cases 
entertained him at lunches and, in one 
instance, made him the guest of the City. 
Even the Dutch Reformed Church, conser- 
vative in its r.ice prejudice, fell under his 
«peU and prevailed upon him to speak to a 
large public meeting on Christianity as he 
saw it When at Klerksdorp in the 
Transvaal the Deputy Mayor attempted 
unsuccessfully to break up bis meeting, the 
indignant condemnation of his conduct testified 
to the enthusiastic appreciation of Mr. 
Sastri’s services not only to the Indian 
cause but to South Africa as well. 
Tbo citizens of Cape Town raised 
funds by public subscription for a bust 
of Mr. Sastri executed by a talented European 
sculptor. And when finally, after olghteeu 
months of strenuous serfico, he left the 
country to return to India, numerous and 
rem.irkablc tributes wore paid to his popul.ir- 
ity, his iioJd on the afTecthss o! the peoples 
of South Africa and his great services to the 
country. 

This w,is in the main a triumph of 
pcrsomility. But it was not without a favour- 
able reaction on tho Indians as a whole. The 
Lord Bishop of Natal was not speaking only 
for himself when in his address to his clergy 
and laity .it tho Diocossan Synod, ho s.iid, 
“Wc, English people, cannot — can wc ? — 
olTord to despise any longer a people out 
of whom has como one whom many of us 
have had the privilege of meeting, the present 
Agent in South Africa of tlie Indian Govern- 
ment,” and when he exhorted tho churchmen 
that in case of need they “must stand by 
him and give him the help and the 
encouragement which he 'nil look /or and 
welcome from us for hh i)eople’8 s.ike,'’ 
■When tho South African Indian Congress 
held its annual sessions in Kimberley and in 
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roprcsentntircs of the European 
press attended ; and t!io proceedings rccciVed 
wide publicity and notice. In response to 
invitation's, sovorni Departments of Govern- 
ment wore represented at the meetings, and 
they ofTorod explanations, or took notes for 
submission to higher authorities. For the 
iiwt time meetings organized by Enropeans 
in Ijononr of 3Ir. Saslrj were thrown open 
to Indians. IVlion the Indo-European Council 
of Johannesburg gave a farewell dinner to 
^Ir. Sastri, more than a score of local 


cheerfully and thankfully acknowledged on 
all hands tlmt there has been a chaorre of 
heart in large sections of thinking people. 
Tins is perhaps the most valuable p.irt of Jlr. 
Sastri’s services. tTljether tins improromeat 
will last will depend on the continnjfy of 
cultural contact between South Africa and 
India and tlio facilities that the Europeans 
are provided with for such contact Since 
returning to India 3fr. Sastri lias pleaded 
for some of our first-rate raon and women 
of culture to visit South Africa, where they 
are assured of a cordial welcome. 



, TI,o Et. lion. Vi S. Srinivasa 8.151x1 
dined nt 

laid refused j„stanco. H» 

idians of Dnrb.nn, ' Europeans 

,livities to Pj°" invitations irero 

Sunday ‘ ted Mr. Sastn iras 

ly and cnscrly "“‘f friends nt 

ontertaiu 1«“' d in If«W. 

ncan hotels » tho synonym 


JOI.ST CotJ.SCILS 

As the local Indians are denied tho 
political franchise and socisil intercourse with 
Europeans, their point of view has very 
littlo chance of reaching aud influencing tlio 
• enfranchised class In the time of Mr. 
Gandhi the Indian cause had many friends 
among Europeans, some of whom had so far 
identified themselves with it that they suffered 
imprisonment font Unluckily, however, wlicn 
Ihoanti'Indjan .agitation was at its worst in the 
first half of this decade there was hardly a 
European m South Africa who would interpose 
a kindly word for the Indian. And in South 
Africa a word of defence or remonstrance 
from a European carries greater influence 
witli tlic politically dominant class than the 
anguislied cry of tho injured Indian or the 
Native. A group of Europeans who were 
willing to meet the Indians* tfnd understand 
their point of \iow, .and if convinced, 
publicly espouse their cause and in turn, 
nyphuD to the Indians the vieiv point of 
the Europeans and prevent unfounded , 

misconceptions wolild bo an inv.iluable 

asset to tho Indians. Tho Native has such 
friends in the Joint Councils of Europeans 
.md Rnotus. A parallel organization to hring 
together Uio Indians and tho Europeans w.as 
conceived very soon after Jlr. Sastn’s 
arrival in Durban, but tho time was not 
ripe for launching it It was, therefore, 
left on tho simmer. In about a year the 
situation had so far improved that some 
Europeans themselves felt tho need for sucii 
an organization aud sought Mr. Sastri s 
assisbinco to form one, wliich was readily 
forthcoming. Two Indo-European Council 
Jiavo been formed, one in Johannesburg ana 
another in Durb.in. wliich have already 
justified themselves by tiioir excellent 
For instance, the ludo-Europeau Council or 
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Johannesburg under the chairmanship of 
Prof. J. ^^att of the local University, 
interceded publicly and effectively in 
rescuing the Indian waiters and barmen 
from a law that proposed to deprive them of 
their means of living ; and the Bishop of 


Johannesburg, another ' member of the 
Council, went so far as to administer a 
public rebuke to the Government for 
contemplating this grave injustice to the 
Indian waiters. 

To be concmded) 


The Aristocrals 


By SITA DEVI 


A NAUTA Guha was born'-at the time when 
fickle Dame Fortune was already 
■ beginning to desert the Guha family. 

‘ At one time this family had been famotis 
in the countryside for its wealth ana its 
pedigree alike. But Anauta’s grandfather had 
gone in for various kinds of business, thereby 
decreasing the family fortunes considerably. 
His son Adinath became inordinately close- 
fisted. He would never spend a impe^ it 
ho could manage with eight annas. But this 
, did not improve matters mucli. When Ananta 
grew up, ho found that his farafly fortunes 
consisted of » a huge dilapidated building, 
some landed property and a colossal pride 
of family, , .... 

Ananta’s mother was cast dov^m at tins 
adversity. The house had once been full 
of attendants and servants, but now it had 
become mute as the grave. She had to do 
all the housework besides looking after the 
child. Her mind lost all peace. She did her 
best to make her husband share this filing 
of disquiet,- but ho was not a person to bo 
easily perturbed. Ho would only laugh and 
answer, “^[y dear, though you gruniblo now 
to carry this child about, you^ will be glad 
afterwards. This verj’ child will bring back 
Dame Fortune to our house. Have not you 
soon his horoscope ? If wo could but bnng 
him up properly, all our troubles would be 
over.” . ’ 

They tried their best to bnng Ananta up 
properly. Ilis mother sold her few remaining 
ornaments, the father mortgaged the bouse 
and thus raised some mone}'. TVith tnis 
Ananta was sent to the town, to continue 
his studies. Ho know verj* well from the 
beginning, what was expecte<l of him. Ho 


would have to replace the crumbling ruins 
with a brand new house, and for her few 
•ornaments he must pay back to his mother 
just as much as she could .possibly wear. 
His brain seethed with ideas of making money. 
He never wasted any time. During the 
vacations, whenever ho came home, mother 
and son would talk only about this. 

“As soon as you have graduated,” liis 
mother would say, “I shall arrange your 
marriage. You will see what kind of a girl 
I choose. The person, who can give a house- 
ful of furniture, a boxful of jewellery and n 
sackful of money, can have my sou as his 
daughter’s husband. Hone else should dare 
to look at him.” ■ . 

Tho son assumed a huramo pose. Oil 
go on, mother,” ho would say, “who is going 
to p.iy so -much for your son ? A graduate 
is nothing rare nowadays. In cveiy lane 
in Calcutta, you will find dozens of them.” 

“That may be,” the mother would answer. 
“But none of such good family as you ! In 
this family one son is equal to ton thousand 
rupees No daughter-in-law came in hero 
with n smaller dowrj’. Do yon know liow 
my father became ruined ? Just on account 
of my marriage. But nobody ever heard 
him grumbling. Ho, had done sometiiing 
worth doing.” „ , , 

Anantn had faith in his mothers word^. 
So gradually ho came to regard himself as a 
valoablo property. ^ 

He graduated in good time. His moUicr 
at once eng.iged professional matchmakers 
to find out a suitable raatcli for him. my 
were instnictod to find out first of all, 

whether tho bride’s father as rich, then to 
enquire after other things. 
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Tlioro is no fnmino of brhlo in Bengal 
nnv time. AVhatovcr you might look for 
you aro sure to find sooner or later. So 
i-icii fathers too were found in many places. 

Negotiations were opened jn a certain 
quarter. The Ei-j 'J”® bad lookiuE, 

and rvns .aliout fourteen years of asc. It 
they admit to tier bcinE fourtcon, said 
Aimnta's mother Jtahalakshmi, 

hp sixteen or seventeen. iVh), sno is 
,, i-nman ' I 'vender whether she 

ra’n^"Sl4;e^nr£eeu^^ 

they nBreo to, our terms, l 'von 

tlio Bill's age, , t„ms. 

jlahaiakshmi nearly 'So 

day ”P'’?‘"„„.t„d to drag it nearer by roam 
far off, she jo that,, sho began 

force. As she could not do tnar,^^^ 

to indulBO 1° *^“7- uet of all tlio ornaments 
content. , Sho made a list au 
slio 'vould o^v d . j Her liusband bad 
marriago doi^ Her son Tvas really soms 
snoken truly. ,tt«.vdo“ bride’s 

to rovivo the „ them five thousand 

father had ngreod to P^ y ^tt,„ presents 

nipees cash and le'veis 

worth another fi look forward 

U,„uly daughtor,so^»y.j^ o„ry yc.nr «l 

‘'SS>opos. Ood dropos. 

behind, talking to the 

remained b ncigbbonrhood . 
ladies cljfforthe reception o‘ '"j 


the ncigbbonrl.ooo ... 

sJor"St"tottW"<r'v»s 

rnftlroifani"'' 


for the nrrivnl of tho wedding party to play 
■with full vigour. 

Of Hnhalakshmi’s own people, only iier 
brother’s wifo had conio with her child.^ She 
wns received very cordially. The two sisters- 
in-law sat talking. “I say, sister,” the new- 
comer asked, “is it tnio that the bride is 

not good-looking ?” ‘>vri,rt 

Ufalmlakshmi flared up at once. Who 
has been telling you such lies ? she asked. 
‘Tfas she gone and seen the bride with her 

°''*“Rnmours are always noised about,” said 
her sister-in-law. “You need not get angry 
over that They must hav;e heard ha 
?Vnanta is getting quite a round sum. so thej 
have conjectured that something must be 
wron*'' with the bride. ir t i i ci,nn!’c 

tom^”‘““Wr^‘£nuTd"“"the“ 

Sto ®‘f„n'"fn 

TOrthlcss”th,?t Mbody enn P“y,bv“ 

fcl-HSHz 

At this* iuncture. the bund struck UP 
with gre eLtlmsinsm, putting an end t 
Si arinroents. Ereryono ran to have a 
si.ht of tho brido. . , 

' ’’nnriii'' tho clamour and contusion m 

Mah‘laks'’hro° ha"d° 

sf£ 5 . 

f'”JiS"keop° ir S-J,;,>"»roa^Sy""oli 
‘“*ftoc tho' neighbours and E^s bad 

■>4^'s,fo’tlot >'cr b'oTotm 

- i;;'"i!Sear^vS^nS 9 

!iSr.-?-tinfhko.ba.r' 
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“I hope, you won’t shriek and^ storm, 
when I tell yon,” said Adinath. “In my 
opinion it’s no use publishing one’s 
own folly to the neighbours. Let’s keep it to 
ourselves.” 

"Mahalakshmi’s anxiety knew no bounds. 
“First tell me, what has happened,” she 
ui-ged. 

“I did not get the dowry money, said 
Adinath. 

ilahalakshmi’s brain seemed to catch fire. 
“Then why have you brought over that 
scarecrow of a bride ?” she shouted. Gould 
not you have brought your son back alone ? 

“No, I could not,” said Adinath. ^be 
bride’s father was ill, he wept, taking by 
the band, and promised to pay me in full 
within three months. If he could not, he 
bound himself to take back his daughter. We 
would, be free to marry our son again. After 
such talk, what else could I do but consent ? 
To come away, would .-have been too 
less and mean. We have our family tradition 
• to consider. In other respects, they have 
kept their • word. The presents and jewels^ 
are all right.” 

This did not pacify JIalialakshrai by any 
means. “What ’do I care, if they are V she 
cried. “It won’t gladden ray eyes much 
. to look at your son’s wife glittering with 
jewels. I sold all my jewels to educate my 
soD,*and hoped he would amply recompense 
. me. Hut, what a fool you are ! I feel like 
hanging myself. I shall kick out that ^ 

swindler’s daughter, first thing in the ' 
morning.” , • 

Adinath got fed np, with his 
display of temper. “What’s the hurry ? he 
asked. . “If they don’t pay up after 

three months, you may do whatever you 
like. Since I. have given ray word, I shall 
keep it” 

“Have they kept theirs ?” asked 

Mahalakshrai angrily. 

“Other people, have always learnt manners 
from us,” Adinath said, “we never learnt 
from others.” 

ilahalakslimi raged and stormed but she 
could do nothing against 'her husbands 
wish. The bride’s reception passed^ off 
somehow. Tho girl understood her position 
clearly enough, but she could only depend 
on destiny. She wrote piteous 
her father's house, requesting them to fulfil 
their word, else untold sufferings lay in 
store for her. 

But suffering is the birthright of most 


Bengali girls, and the now bride Lalita did 
not escape it. Ananta was not very loving 
in his treatment of her, but neither was -he 
wantonly cruel. He would even caress her 
sometimes when the mood took him. So 
on the whole, Lalita had no great faults to 
find with him. But her mother-in-law was 
the real source of danger. Her sharp and 
cruel words seemed to pierce the poor girl s 
heart through. She could only weep. 
She had nothing to do with her father- 
in-law, she never saw him. The gentleman 
was sore against the girl, because she had 
entered their noble family through fraud, 
without paying adequately for this high 
privilege. He did not really recognize her 
as his son’s wife in his heart of beaits. 
So he remained supremely indifferent and 
disdainful in his attitude. 

But matters did not rest there. After 
the three months bad passed the money 
was not forthcoming. Instead, news came 
that Lallta’s father was dying. He promised 
to pay tiipra fully, next year, if he was 
spared. Now lie wanted them to send 
Lalita to him as he was very anxious to 
see his child. 

Needless • to say, this grievous news 
did not give rise to a tempest of sorrow 
in this noble family. 

*^he liar, tho swindler ’ cned out 
Stahalakshmi. “Let them take away their 
* girl, for ever.” She was ready enough 
to chase her daughter-in-law out with a 
' broomstick, only her husband s zeal_.about 
aristocratic deportment kept her from doing 
it Ananta did not say either yes or no. 
He-was a good son, and he could never 
contradict his parents. "When his wife 
actually left, shedding tears of anguish, his 
heart ached for a time. But ho was b>"isdf 
.r soon, hardening his heart with the thought 
of his fatiicr-in-Iaw’s perfidy. 

Ananta did not have to suffer from tlic 
Danes of separation for a long time. A 
second bride soon made her appearance 
and drove away all darkness fro^n m 
hearth and heart. Her name was Hcsbamala. 
She was much better looking than Lalita. 
Ananta’s price had gone down some« * 
in the marringo market as he was no lo°K® 
a bachelor. stiU.his Lmiily stood him 

in good stead and he fetched a ^ 

nrice His second fathcr-m-law.was a man 
Sf means too. “"il "“‘“u ho 

tronWo .at the time ot paymB “ 

had promised. Jlahahakslimi lionglit orn.anients 
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to her lioart’s contont. From the first she 
took a liking to Meghamala. Though the 
girl came of quite an ordinary family, her 
training had been good. She regarded her 
mother-in-law witli veneration liko a goddws. 
So the days passed on quite smoothly. 
Ananta secured a good job in a bank 
through tho recommendation of his fathers 
friends. Ho was a thrifty man and soon 
began to lay by money. Ho could not 
brfng over his wife to 
mronts were still living. He went home 
on week ends and enjoyed the society of 
MsyoSng wife. The rest of the week, ho 
spent in a hostel. 

Nobody enonired ^ter Mta and^^she 

p'’eopir”'‘’that , p.4rof 

1S!‘S eye. 
brouBht him luck- Ttie,^^^ 

family continned to ot jewels and 

JIahalak-shmi Sot ? . |,ecn falling, into 

the old house, which nan repainted 

ruins was tlioroiigbly P appearance. The 
and bocanio again Mabalak-slimi 

host ot servants ■•etarnea erilicizo her 

liad nothing Wt ^ “(tairs. 

?e1fedSs>'-P her unbounded. 

’'"Snta .always <o-a -pf hf camf 

f TSf SU not' to tS'rifr 

^ "^fSaneSr liked. ly« Jinm or money . 
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of his spirits. Megham.ala tried her best, but 
could not remove tlio gloom from her 
husband's countonanco that evening. 

Ananta returned to Calcutta, but coma 
not forget his mother’s remarks. She had 
Spoken truly. Was he never going to become 
a father at all ? That would be a temb e 
calamity. The noble family would end ivith 
him Was this a punishment meted out to 
him. because he had driven out his innocent 
first wife ? If Jleghamala really turned out 
to be barren, be might have to marry again. 
Poor Meghamala ! How unfortunate these 
women were ! They seemed to be born 
for suffering, though m most cases, the fault 
was not theirs. 

But Jlcgliamala was young as yet, lie 
could afford to wait a few years more. 
It he could get Iiis parents ““O”!' .j'" 
would bring his wffe over 
-^necialist If they advised any kind of tieat 
ment be would stand for it. Could not ho 
SgKlifa back again? But Ins second 
wifo^u^uld Inirdly consent 
rival Still there was a chance of a rival 
aupwing, even if she did not consent So 
™'old one was better than n new one. Ho 
must find out wlictlier Laiila was all o 

SS",S?Ssj.9‘.S 

outbursts and she couecteo a 
medicines and eb«ms she had^ l.ea^|^ 

;?4h.Sfhegr £° got ^nore and mere 
1 depressed. p ^ days 

Suddenly Albnatydl ll.j.r^_l^ bad anv 

jteghmala got a Ananta socnrcd 

”“'S's‘°eavrand cal heme to look after 
MaTther, for there was no other man m the 

^ehS'^a'Sil* 
niodem one. It had ...pdical practitioner. 

b Sod r.d^’■S^er^ went on thn, 
fjr the lit'! 'feek- . c.slled Ananta 

,,a%^s^i^■■‘I«V^.cre. Ananta Bahn. 
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1 irant to say sometlimg to you. Tour father' 
is an old man and he is getting weaker every 
day. I don’t even suggest that he would not 
recover if he stayed on here. But in ^ 
case of old people, it is no harm bein^g e.vte 
careful If you want to take him to Calcutta, 
do it now. Eor, if you delay long, it may 
become impossible to remove him.” 

Ananta felt his heart sinking. Though the 
'doctor did his best to hide his real meaning, 
Ananta understood well enough that his 

father’s condition was becoming scnous. 

The doctor was not feeling sure of hims^I. 
Ananta at once wired to one of his 
friends in Calcutta to engage , a house 
for him. Himself, he started lor the 

railway station to arrange for a reserve 
compartment for himself and the family. 
Everyone had to go. Mahalakshmi msisted on 
accompanying her husband and as ilaghmala 
could not bo left behind alone, she too 
got ready to go. Her sewices were sure to 
be required for the invalid. 

fortunately, Ananta was successful in 
securing both the house and the reserved 
compartment. They started for the 
- station, the invalid in a palanquin, hud 
womenfolk in a haolhicy coach. Their luKOn 
was brought over in a bullock cart ^ 
now, Ananta could not help thinking o 
enormous expenditure be was being Ph • 
They reached Calcutta safely and Admath , 
was given the best medical treatment avail- 
able. But his end had come. A few days . 
later, he passed off, leaving all ties Pndc 
of family behind. Before his death, b® 
board to bewail his hard luck, 1 °, “"t 
able to see the face of a grandchild. Jlc?"”- 
niala’s he.art became hc.avy with premonitions 
of disaster. ,, 

Jlahalakshmi’s wails of sorrow 11 led me 
whole house. There , was no 
bet anywhere in this terrible berca 
The ^vorld became dark to her. 

•'Let’s go back to the viltage moUicr 
said Ananta. “What’s the use of tarrying 

hero longer ?” , . , t wnn’f 

Mahalakshmi objected vigorously. I -ww t 
look at that house again, she 
jealous old cats have got tUcir liMrts 

desire now. Their eyes burnt with wvy 

when they saw me covered with jeweb. a 
thev will be satisfied to see mo n 
I don't want to give them that satisfaction. ^ 
“But the house will fall into rums, mother, 
said Ananta. “Plca<=c don't bo so unreasonable. 
We are unlucky to lose father but still we 


must carry on. It would never do to let 
everything go to the dogs.” 

Mahalakshmi became somewhat calm 
and said, “You are my all, my darling. I 
don’t want any other property. If you live, 
I am satisfied. For whom shall I go and 
look after the property ? You have no 
children. When we are all gone, those 
rascally relatives will come into everything. 
We need not take care of the house and 
lands for them. Let everything fall into^ 
ruins.'* 

Ananta seemed to receive a blow right on 
his heart. True it was, what liis mother 
said. For whom was he amassing wealth 
and bnildiug up a fortune ? Their home has 
remained a desert without children. 

“What have you decided ? .asked 
Itcgliamala at night. “Shall we return or stay 
on here?” ... ,, . . 

“I don’t Imow what to do, said Ananta. 
“Mother is wholly opposed to the idea of 
going hack. But go we must, at least tor 
the purpose of celebrating the snradh 
ceremony. Then if she insists on coming 
back, we shall come back. It would bo good in 
one way. I wanted to keep yonhero for some 
time in order to consult some specialists. 

“What for ?” asked Megbmala with a 
sad smile. “Because I have no child ? . 

“It’s no laughing matter, said Ananta 
gravely. “I am the only child of my parents. 

' If I don’t leave any child behind, tlio family 
would disappear. That vyonld he a 
'■ calamity. Our family is the noblest and the 

most ancient in our country.” 

“Wbat can a specialist do for me sam 
his wife. “I don’t think I shall ever bo a 
mother. You bad better marry apin. 

She had spoken half in jest and half 
in earnest She wanted to know what .rVnanta 
intended doing. But as soon as she had 
spoken, she repented. The expression on 
Ananta’s faco boded little good for her. ^ 

“If fate ordv-iins it.” said Ananta, 1 
might have to do it yet.” Moghamala had no 
rcnlv to this. ... , . 

^Annnta’s heart was full of care. xVfter his 
father's death, a messenger had been sent 
to Lalita to acquaint her with 
But the messenger came back vith the 
information that the family had loft tjiat 
village Their house had fallen into rum . 
So old folks wore dead. Tho Sony had 
gone away to other places in scarc.i of 
Wloynient Xobody knew where I-alita w.ns 
or whether she was .'till alive 
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Annntn felt very much depressed. It 

■would have been mucli to his advantage if 
lie could have brought Lalita back. If no 
married again, it would mean much censuro 
and calumny in society. Nobody would 
understand his necessity, but cv^one 
Avould condemn loudly. It would bo 
difiicult too, to secure a good bride. 
Nobody would wax enthusiastic over a 

bridegroom, who had alrondy two wives 

living. His noble blood would not 

•help him much. Ho would only pt u Birh 
whom no one ““"L- with 

would bo no easy job for „ UTod 

■a totally unsuiled wife n tor hann. 
with such a sS 

“u solrod 'at once. His own^con^men^ would 

, have been Jlfi '1 instead of censure, 

praise from all f. 1,-^5 preferred this 
Even Jloghomaio Lalita’s claim 

to his marrying “|,jp,j|a’s parents 

was prior \ “^prri^ 0 t"0"ing of the 
had given her u maroa. , 

existence ' l Ljiita was a very 

have objected ““A., ii'pugli she was not 
charming ““4®''° f.S 'ereo have persuaded, 
n biauly.. He might ^ But no trace 
his two wives to liio toget ^,1,^ , „a 

of Lalitn could '’f.,,,' -““pits, but uo«- her 

been driven away S "is door wide in 

husband’s house aid not return. 

welcome 0 licr.^SblI_^.s,i„P, Indin, she 

fcOTci to bo lost “'■p'his village in order 

Meg^afa-a 

"llf cnidgo any iodcfatigablc 

X vrahaUkshmi too was 

?"t"r scarcdi *or charm and a^„„^, ,r„ra 

wouW ranmvo^tlm enrso^ 

her son s l,opelcss ^ yet, so 

W‘sTiirsl.e '- S 

Annnbi p‘ couple of year „„a 

ready to wa jtoglianiala sco , 

lie must make jio ^^^uia 

PPP?’'\''h’cr one of'his home .’The 

neglect her , distress « „boidimito 

P'^tif^wohll occupy Q”'‘” 

now w iiu 


ilnhakkshmi too w'as in falling health. 
She 'was sufTeriug from various complicated 
diseases, but stubbornly refused to be 
treated by any doctor. So matters went 
on for some time. 

.Suddenly, one day she took a turn 
very much for tlie ivorse. Anauta liad 
gone to his bank and the servant too 
had gone out and was not likely to return 
before the evening. The only persons in 
the house besides the invalid, were the old 
maidservant and her frightenrd young 
mistress. 

3Ieghamnl.a w.as trembling T\ith fear at 
her raolhct-in-law’s condition. “Please c.all 
some one.” she requested the maidservant, 
“so that I can send to the bank for ray 

shall I *CaU ?” asked the old 
woman. “I don’t think I shall find anybody 
at home now. Everyone has gone out to 

”^°'“\Vhat shall wo do then ?” asked Jlegh- 

''"'*“liok°'^herc/'' eaid the mnidserrant. 
“Tlicre’s 0 lady doctor living nt Iho comer 
„[ Uio street. Slio enioys a very good 

Shall I CO and call her r 

^ Mcglwm.ala bre.atliod witli relief. All 
she said. '-Eun for licr. I sliall scad her 
her foes, as soon ns your master returns. 

Xlio old ■woman hurried out 'js 
iOAiild She returned within half an liour, 

carried a small haudbag. 

When sho S.1W Megliamala the lady doc or 
asked. "Who is ill? ,Vour servant could 
avplain nothing clearly. , 

-Como into tl.i; room, plo,aso,, 'aid 

Mccbamala. "Jty raolhcr-in-law is ill. 

' Thp hdy doctor went in. ilahalak^hrai 
^ic^'no obioction to her. bocau.o she - 

11;: orandned'^^|m old^lady 

(STint^to her Iiousp, and Iiad the ncccs- 
njaidsc^**"* t , brougiit over. H'P 

sary **’*”j^ nearly an hour, and left .after 
stayed ur feeling somewhat better, 

jrahalaksbnii -irpgijjjn^j,]., to send for her 
S'-P. :?d lady berarao worse. Ku;n 

flgain. *f ^bo jionio tlicrc were a couple 

fcs'brrn1"wi.lnS‘who would come 
and help. 
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Meghamala told her that as soon as Ananta 
Teturned, she would send the doctor her 
fees. 

The young lady laughed and said, “You 
need not worry about that. It can wait” She 
left, as if in a hurry. 

lleghamala returned to her mother-in-law. 
The old lady had become extremely restless, 
“■yrhen will Ananta return ?” she asked con- 
tinuously. 

Fortunately, Ananta came back rather 
earl}* that day. lleghamala ran to him saying, 
“It*s a mercy that you have returned early 
today. I was in such a state ! Mother was 
about to collapse and was saved purely 
through the grace of God. The maidservant 
called in a lady doctor, who helped us a lot 
Come and see mother, she is very restless. 
1 have not. paid the lady doctor her fees yet” 

Ananta had come back as he was feeling 
very unwell himself. But he forgot about 
his own indisposition now and ran to see his 
mother. 

“So you have come at last ?” said 
Malialakshmi. Bnt you are looking very 
■unwell.” . 

“Never mind about me. I hear that yon 
have been very ill. Now, do you realize the 
effect of leaving diseases untreated ?” 

“I am old, ray dear,” said Mahalakshimi, 
and cannot last fop ever. I would count 
myself fortunate, if I could go before you.” 

“Let this lady doctor treat you,” said 
Ananta. “Since you won’t allow anybody 
else to come near you. She lives near by, 
■and will be able to come whenever needed.” 

“Very well,” said his mother. “The girl 
seeme'd a good one. She reminded me of 
someone.” 

Ananta came out of his mother’s room. 
I won’t take anything now,” he said to 
Meghamala. “I am feeling very fererish. I 
shall go and lie down for a bit.” 

“Good God,” said Meghamala, “misfortune 
never comes alone. Now, both of you are 
taken ill. How am I to look after you both ?” 

“It's no use grumbling against fate,” s.iid 
Ananta. “People don’t get ill intentionally 
for the fnn of it. A'ou will have to manage 
somehow.” 

His temperature rose steadily, and did 
not show any signs of going down the next 
day. Poor Meghamala was at her wit’s end. 
Slie did not know whom to attend. She 
extremely unwilling to leave her husband, 
yet if sho left her mother-in-law entirely In 


the charge of the maidservant, the old lady 
became furious. 

Ananta noticed her plight and said, “ITe 
must not think of economy now. Call your 
lady doctor and ask her to get a nurse for 
mother. The maidservant is useless and I 
don’t blame mother for getting angry witli 
her.” 

Meghamala sent for the lady doctor, Miss 
Mitra. When she came, she requested her 
to get a nuree for the old lady, and tlien 
ran back to , her husband. Ananta never 
liked to be left alone. 

The lady doctor went and sat down by 
Mahalakshmi’s bed. “Come, ray dear,” said 
the old lady. “I liked you at first sight 
What’s your name ? I cannot call you 
doctor, can I ?” 

“My name is Latika Mitra,” said the 
young lady. 

“Are you married ?” asked her patient 
“No ? You are too busy, I suppose, with 
your practice ? Why have you put on 
glasses at this age ?, Is your eyesight very 
bad ?” 

“Yes, it is rather,” said the girl. How 
are you today ?” she asked, giving Maha- 
laksbmi no chance to gossip further.^ 

Meghamala came in again. “How is Ananta 
DOW ?” asked Mahalaksbmi. 

“The temperature has risen again,” said 
Meghamala sadly. 

“Is he running a high temperature every 
day ?” asked the lady doctor. 

“Yes,” said Meghamala, “He is taking lots 
of medicine, but nothing seems to do him 
any good.” 

“Go away for a long change of .air,” 
advised the lady doctor. “That is the best 
treatment for these cases. He ought not to 
live in a town.” She turned to JIahalakshmi 
and said. “It would do you good too.” 

“Jfy health does not matter a bit, my 
dear,” said the old l.ady. “Ever since I heard 
of my boy’s illness, my blood lias turned into 
water. I would be fortunate if I could go 
before him. He is the only cliild I have 
got” 

The old maidservant came in and said 
to 3[iss Mitra, “A small boy is .asking for 


you.” 

The lady doctor got up in a iiuriy and. 
said, ‘T must go now, I sliall send the nur.?o, 
next morning.” 

“Who is the boy ?” asked ^Inli.alakshmi. 
“Yon said, you arc not married.” 

The young lady looked ratlier cmbarr.asscd 
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ns sho nnsu'creJ. “OJi, that ono is a boy I 
brought^up.” Sho left in a hurry. 

“Never trust these hiissjos,”.£aid 3Iahalafeshoii, 
with a wry face. ‘Ton never know, what 
they really are." 

Ananta sliowed no signs of improvement 
His doctor too advised him to go away for 
a long change. 

Ananta’s heart was broken. JJc knew 
perfectly well what his descaso was and that 
there was no chance of recovery. Even the 
fear of approaching death could not make 
him forget the disappointment of dying 
childless. 

As ho lay thinking, lleghamala came in 
and said, “Mother was asking me to. take 
you to her room. That room is much better 
ventilated than this one. She can go 
about now, but you are confined to your 
bed." 

Ananta had ceased to object to anything. 
“Very well," he said. 

Coolies were called *Jn and the exciwnge 
of rooms was soon effected. Next morning 
■Nteglmmala was baSy preparwi! food for 
Ananta. Ananta lay alone, ‘’^..* 1 ® 

W days ho had left on tins earth. Who 
was Boins to look aftor liis mval.d mother 
and his young wife ? , , 

'Suddenly, ho looked up at the sound of 

footsteps ^as this a spectre iio was lookios 

CbS took oq,|h^c coloured 

now I am I-atika 
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Mitra. a lady doctor. Tell me nhere your 
moWier is. I must go and see her.” 

Tt is strange that mother did not 
recognize you,” said Ananta. ‘She had been 
seeing you cveiyday.” 

“How could she ?” asked lalffa. “Did 
she ever 'loot, at my face in those old 
days ? Only once, perhaps she looked, when 
I entered your house. Then she got busy 
abusing me. My face was * always veiled. 
Besides, it’s nCsirJy ten years now. People’s 
appearance changes a lot. Then there are 
these glasses.” 

Suddenls', a small boy rushed info the 
room. “Mother, how absent-minded you 
are !” he cried. “Look, you left your bag at 
home I" 

Lalita snatched the bag from his hand. 
“You are a little busybody,” she said, “who 
asked yon to come here ? Go away now.” 

“iief him remain," cried Annnia eageriy. 

“I w.jot to look at him well. Lalita. whojio , 
child Is tills?” 

Lalita looked out of the window .it the 
street outside, but made no reply. 

Ananta tottered up from the bed and 
approached her. “Why have you hidden 
him so long?”, ho asked. “Do you know, 
my whole life )j.is become futile for want 
of a child? I cannot dio even with an easy 
mind.” 

"Bat you never tliougbt twjco before 
rendering anotlicr life futile," said Lalita. 

“I am amply punished for that sin," 
said Ananta. “Do morci/iil now and oonie 
b.ack. Give nio my child." 

Lalita’s face hanlcncd up suddenly. 
"Who s.iid ho is your child ?” siio .cried. 

"He is an orphan whom I brought up out 
of charity." 

"Voii are lying,” shouted Anaiifa m a 
broken loice. 

“Maybe I am,” said Lalita. But how are 
you going to prove it ?” 

Sho walked out of tho room with lirm 
steps, holding her boy by tho hand. 
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behind it. As the pillar was a Garuda 
column, the temple of Vasudeva must have 
been in the close ■vicinity, and the form of 
the letters and the mention of Antialkidas 
in the inscription showed that the structure 
was of about 140 B. C. An indication of 
such a definite nature was unfortunately 
lacking elsewhere among the ruins of 
Besnagar. A lot of excavation had been 
done by Hr. Lake here, hut 
promiscuously because without 
any indication of this kind ; 
and the result was that most 
of the mounds dug into by 
him proved barren. Such was 
not the case with the site on 
which Heliodoros’ column 
stood. There was every likeli- 
hood of our finding here the 
remains of what might prove 
to bo the earliest structure of 
Vasudeva cult, and also 
some materials of the Sunga 
age, about which our knowledge 
was then so scanty. 

The pillar, as it stands, 
rises from a platform 3' 2" 
high (Fig. 2). It tapers 
towards the top, and consists 
of two parts, namely, the 
sliaft and the capital, each of 
which is a monolith. The 

shaft is octagonal at the 
base, sixteen-sided in the 
middle, and thirty-two-sided 

at the top, with an ornamental 
garland dividing the upper 
aud middle portions. The 

capital consists of a bell- 
shapcd structure surmounted 
by an abacus The latter ends 
in a projecting tenon tapering 
at the top, on which was 

no doubt originally fixed a 
Garuda figure, which has 
now disappeared. 

Thanks to Sir John [M.arsJmll 
who was able not only to 
prevail upon the late Maharaja 
Scindia of Gwalior to allow 
the Archaeological Depart- 
ment to excavate the place but also 
to liberally finance tbe operations, I was 
placed in cliarge of this work ^^hiob kept rae 
occupied for two consecutive cold seasons of 
1913-1 1 and 1914-15. Tlie site round about 
the Kham Baba covered an area of three acres 


approximately. Trenches were sunk here and 
there and everywhere, and it was not till the 
first season was nearly over and some 
important structural remains were exhumed 
that the excavation could yield some intelli- 
gible story of the past here. In the close 
proximity of the pillar is the house of the 
modern pujari called Babajee, perched on a 
high mound. In fact, it was the only mound 


on this site. There nas hardly any douht 
as to its being the original site of tlie .shiino 
of Vasudeva referred to in the inscription. 
But just because Babajee ’.s hou«o was standing 
on it, we could not excavate if quite fo nur 
satisfaction. “We sunk trcnche.^, I^owe^e^, 
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source of information for 3Iaratba affairs in 
Northern India during the second haJf of 
the eighteenth century, a subject on which the 
records preserved in Maharashtra throw only 
scanty and often borrowed light. It should, how- 
ever, be reroerabered that no history of Mabadji 
Sindhia would be even half complete unless 
one nses the copious MS. materials in Persian 
and "the contemporary English documents in 
the Imperial Record Office {only a fraction 
of which has been printed). 


§ 4. Public bucords of tue Maratiiis 
AYuere Preserved Now. 


These are the most important and exten- 
sive collections of Marathi historical papers 
in private hands. As for public records, 
Sindhia, Holkar, Gaikwad and the chief of 
Bhar have practically none earlier than the 
nineteenth century relating to their States in 
their oicn possession ; nothing of the eighteenth 
century has survived from the State-papers 
of the BhonslSs of Nagpur. The Government 
archives of the Peshwas were taken over 
by the English at the conquest of 1817. 
These are very copious and valuable in 
respect of several incidents and periods of 
Mnratha history, but their contents are of 
the most miscellaneous and diverse kind and 
utterly barren of information regarding the 
reigns of Sliivaji and lus sons (1650-1701k 
which was only to be expected from the 
nature and origin of this body of records. Of 
this immense mass of papers filling 13,000 
bundles each with a thousand to two 
tliousand separate sheets, only a very small 
fraction consists of historical documents or 
State-papers proper. 

The Peshwas’ daftar, anciently stored in 
the Shanwar palace in Poona City, was 
dispersed among the residences of certain 
persons after the fire which destroyed the 
palace in tlie reign of Baji Rao II. and was 
collected from these private houses by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1817 in a stale 
of great di.^order but tolerably complete. It 
formed about 13.000 bundles, and consisted 
of the records of the Peshwas for SS years, 
from 1729 to 1817, with a blank of seven 
years (1757-1703), the records of which were 
burnt when Poona was taken by the Niz-im’s 
army. 


§ 5. Other classes of Records i.y tue 
Alieyatiok Office, Poova 

The subsequent accretions to this nucleus 
of Peshwas’ papers in British hands at Poona 
were principally ; 

(2) The records of the British Resident 
at the Peshwa’s Court in Poona, from 1785 
to 1818. (Mostly in English and Persian). 

(3) The Deccan Commissioner’s records 

(1818-1820^ 171 bundles. This section 

contains many reports from news-uTiters 
(a1chbar-navis\ the other papers relating 
mostly to religious and social matters, grants, 
etc. 

(4) The records of the Agent for the 
Sardars, who replaced the Deccan Commis- 
sioner. on the abolition o^ the latter office 
in 1826, and used to decide suits between 
sardars (1827-1856), 76 bundles, (mostly use- 
less for public history). 

(5) The daftar of the Angrja family of 
Kolaba (1790-1840), 761 bundles. The records 
of this State previous to 1790 were burnt 
in a fire at Ahbag in 1792. The State lapsed 
in 1839. These records, form classes similar 
to those of the Peshwas’ daftar; there are 
besides certain special accounts relating to 
tho provisions department [Modikhana), tho 
fleet (Armar) and several forts. 

(6) The Konkan daftar from Ratnngiri 
(1754-1818). (Mostly useless.) 

(7) The Satara Rajahs’ daftar 
(<i) 1703-1818 in 50 bundles 

(h) 1818-1648 in 3,471 bundles and 39 
bogs, 

(c) The records of the British Resident 
at Satara (1S18-2S18). 

(8) The Jamao daftar or papers collected 
from private owners by the Inam Commission, 
^53.3 bundles and four bags. 

(9) The papers relating to the Inam 
Commission Inquiry, (1813-1863) in 2..370 
bundles. 

(10) The records of the Ifaqq Commission 
Inquiry, (1S49-5G), 103 bundles. 

(11) I,and Alienation registers of certain 
districts in 3faharashtr.i and Gujrat, in 1.98 
bundles. 

(12) Records anterior to British nde 
collected from the districts. 153 bundles. 
(Mostly village revenue accounts etc.) 

In this way tho number of bundles )ias 
grown from 13.000 to 35.029.— out of which 
8,5.59 are in English and 27,015 arc in 
Marathi and 25 in Persian. (Tlie^c figures 
arc approximate. as the bags were 
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subsoquontly divided niid several bundles 
rcarrauKcd). 


§0. ClASSi:S AND CinUACTKK OK TllK Co.VTF.N*TS 
OF TIlK Ph-SII\VAS’ DaITA 


OF TIlK lb-SII\VAS UAITAJJ 

The Pcslnvas’ daftar consists of tho 
followinp: classes of papers: ^ 

(n1 Diary ('vrongly so-called), (80 bundles 
sub-divided into (i) ibfr. or day-boots of .rasb 
at beadouarters, (ii) Jima-sudni or 


(n) Diary ('vrongly so-called), (bO onnaie^ 
sub-divided into (i) Jbfr. or day-boots of <:asb 
accounts at Iicadqnartcrs, (ii) Itma-su^m or 
daXoks of bills and orc^ers for payment 
issued to tlio treasuries and stores, anay from 

issStlsS-SS 


related mostly to gra appointment of 

iiiniDS an(l farms a , - other kinds 

revenuo officers. , jptgpest also occur 

and of the documents 

now and then. tpeshwas’ Diary” are 
?.T.u!lLTrauy sense of the ,, term, and 


ow auu ^ 11,. “Ppshwas i>«avy nve 

lopularly Vnown t|i,g term, and 

;ot diaries in "“.L®® L,jers who 'vould 
rould '^'®'!f'’S»S,one'of finding in them 
tudy.t iem m the hope ot ^__^ , 

iliroDJcles of . Hanoverian En^lmd. 

3 f these sections. . , 


tarjamas and other revenue papers may be 
passed over. [f, g) The Paga or stable- 
accounts and the JWhalif lashhar or cavalry 
accounts, forming 900 bundles, possess no 
interest except on questions of wages in 
former times. (//) The Chilnm papers or 
correspondence received and filed in the 
Peshwas’ secretariat, 283 bundles, contain 
the most valuable historical material in* the 
entire body of the Peshwas’ daftar, all the 
other classes giving mere accounts or 
“Gazette orders.” , 

The Satara Rajahs’ daftar— popularly called 
the Shalm daftar— comprises documents 
analogous to the Pesh'vas’ daftar, ( c., DianK 
or rattier day-books of accounts (9 Jmm| “ ■ 
ledgers of fiefs and inam grants (2 [mud ®}’ 
orders about and copies .of sanads (o lj™dl™. 
miscellaneous official correspondence bun- 
dlcsX etc. Diary, bundle ““fn 

tbe accounts and orders of A.u.. 

bundle No, 2. of 1725-27, bundle bo. 3, of 

’’^iSe are the°t“vo extant sources of public 
recoids of D.e Maratha , State The largest 
^gle addition to tliem, is the ^"1“. 

fi bundles, composed of private or local 
administrative documents (mostly referring 
laud). 
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detniled search for any paper of real import- 
ance to the political historj’ of the Mnratha 
State (as distinct from petty localities or 
individual officers) in this huge mass would 
he like searching for a needle in a bushel of 
straw. An experimental search showed that 
the papers relating to political and central 
history present in this section were often not 
one in a thousand. 

§ S. PKRsrAX AN'o Evonrsn Rkcords iv thc 
P oovv Office 

The Persian records, forming some 25 
'bundles, have been formed by separation from 
the Jamao daftar and the Residency records. 
They contain some important private docu- 
ments of early times and a large body of 
news-letters (akkbarat) sent fo the Resident 
at Poona (1796-1817), buried in a mass of 
Useless papers, accounts and private letter. 

The English portion of the Residency 
records has been typed almost in its entirety, 
and throws njuoh interesting light on the 
society administration and manners of the 
^ter^ Peshwa period. The biographer of 
Elphinstone and the student of the Maratha 
system of government and village organiza- 
tion in their actual working cannot afford to 
neglect this source. The political information 
it contains will enable several minute correc- 
tions to be made in the accepted narrative 
nf Baji Rao 11. ’s reign, but none of a sensa- 
tional character. 

§ 9. ReSEARCU sow GOIKO ON ASD ITS 
FIRST FSVITS 

No document bearing on political or 
militaiy history from these archives has 


hitherto been printed, though Rao Bahadur 
D.B. Parasnis had picked out for future editing 
and printing some thousands of documents 
including several relating to political history 
or campaigns. 

In the middle of 1929 an expert historian, 
Jlr. Govind Sakharam Sardesai, B. A., was 
for the first time employed, with a small 
staff of assistants trained m methods of 
research under him, to explore the Poona 
records for historical materials. 

Owing to the limited time and assistance 
at his disposal, he has up to now explored 
only a fraction of these records But his 
sampling has been fairly exhaustive and 
judiciously planned, with the result 
that papers of real value to the historian 
have been discovered, which light up many a 
dark corner of Maratba history,— such as 
the doings of the first two Peshwas. Tarn Bai’s 
exertions after her fall from power, pre- 
Panipat campaigns, etc. 

The first volume of selections from the 
Poona records now being undertaken by the 
Government Press, Bombay, has been designed 
to give the public typical examples of the 
different classes of historical papers contained 
in the Poona Record Office and to illustrate 
their value. It is the interest of all who 
love and admire the Maratha race to see 
that this work of exploration is now. pushed 
to completion and the historical documents 
of primary importance which are being so 
copiously yieided by Mr. Sardesai’s strenuous 
search are made available to the wide world of 
scholarship by publication. 


Vedanlisls in America 


By Dr. SUDHINDRA BOSE, n.u rn. n. 


I 

M odern India, in its hurly-burly of 
politics, often forgets those noble 
souls who are spreading the light of 
jtlie Tcdanta in America. Any one with half 
bn eye can see that the message of these 
consecrated men has been beneficial not 
only to America, bnt to India ns well. On 
the one hand they hare placed before 


America, torn and distracted by hundreds of 
Christian sects, an ennobling ideal of 
universal religion, and on the other, they 
have helped to build a bridge of bettor 
understanding and appreciation between India 
and the New Tl'orid. TJjoir services in 
multiplying points of rational contact between 
ttese two countries are invaluable. They 
have at least made a magnificent beginning 
in bridging a gulf between the two great 
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roliKioD, but Kivos pnrallol thoupbts from 
(fit* tbiufeors of Asia and Europe, nnd nl‘5o 
from the preat uorld scn'pfuros. TIio 
imporbiuco of tho fttapaziiio i'? rocognixod 
by_ juauy public libraries and prominent 
uuivcp'ittes of America, wlilch keep it on 
Ibcir pormnuent Jiles. 



SwMmi AUiilanaada 

ruraroaiianda tlio 

tted to present taste 3 

restore pti 'I'C: He ? „jtcnsion of Iib 
loqucnt An series of 

ccent aett'-'t’es ^tabons of 

lelf-llirar tails IVliilo ioEnsland 

,os Angeles and 0 <1 j„^jtcd to spoat at 

few years ago, ™ at Stratford-on- 

l,e Slalespe.’™" eomnieoting on 

tron. TI'O ^.’iV ‘L the Sonim spoke, 
he lecture said . le that spirt 

,no seemed oo much more naU^ 


Siyamis in America. They bare tbo talent of 
using H laiipunpo wliicli moves mankind. 

In the Anandn Aslirama, Swami I’araraa- 
iianda bns consecrated Uic ‘Temple of the 
Universal Spirit.” In it tJicro is a series of 
nicbes to serre ns shrines to all the great 
religions of the world: IDnduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, Taoism, 
Shintoism, Muhammadanism, Judaism. The 
last niche is dedicated to ‘The One God.” 
Tbo window.^ conhin special medallions in 
stained glass, depicting the p-igoda of 
Buddhism, tlic Temple of Heaven of 
Confucianism, the Cathedral of Cliartrcs for 
Christianity, a Shinto shrine at Xikko, the 



Hindu Temple of the San I'nujcisco Volinfa 
Societj’ 

Muhammadan mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, 
tho Egyptiun temple of Edfii, the Grecian 
tcraple of Poseidon, a Hindu temple dedicated 
to Sri Krishna, and the imposing gate tower 
of tho great temple at Jfndunu Tho temple 
of tho Universal Spirit embodies in eloquent 
silence the Jovo and toJcrancD which charac- 
terized Swami Pararaananda's work during 
tho long years ho has been in America. 

r 

There is in the United States a babel of 
reh>iou3 views ; but the leaders of the 
Vedant.1 movement aro not concerned with 
anv parUcalar creed. They preach a univer- 
sal religion of tnith, justice, and lore. 
"Vedanta is antagonistic to no religions or 
nbilosophios.” observes Swami Bodiiaiianda 
nf \ew York, “but is in peifect harmony 
with them all. What humanity is to mankind. 
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A Swami is holdtoff &n outdoor service at Shanti'Aslirama connected 
with the San Francisco Hindu Tempie 


•n-ljafc life is to liviog being — 
that, the Vedanta is to 
religions. Jt is t^Jeir inner 

unity — common essence, and 
as such has no qnarrel "with 
them. The ■whole can have 
no quarrel -with the parts. 

Vedanta has room for all 
religions. Nay, it embraces 

them all.” 

Swam! Vivekananda pro- 

pounded liis doctrine that 
religion means realization, 
that is. that action is a path 
to worship as ■well as rational 
argument, devotion, and intros- 
pection. This theory is a 
spiritual counterpart to 
Professor "William James’s 

Pragmatism ; that a thing to 
be good must be good for something 

In a way, Swarai Vivekananda unearthed 
Jong hidden truths of the Vedanta, which had 
been neglected, thereby giving rise to the 
charge of passivity in Hinduism It was 
a now application of an ancient religion to 
aggressive niaterialisin. 


Tlioro are many in America who arc not 
Satisfied with the present system of Christian 
religion with its theology. Its God is the 
blood-tliirsty Jeliova of tlio Old Testament, 
hc-'tlle to strangers, full of fnrj' and bombast 
Enlightened Americans arc disgusted with it 
They \Tnnt rational e.xplanatjon of life and 
existence. Then tiicro is anotlior class of 
•\J^mncans >\ho believe in religion, just “reli- 
gion," and want to know the jiractical aspects 

40-r, 


of religion. There is still another group o 
people who are scientifically-minded. Tliey 
want a scientific religion. These three types 
of people do not and cannot get the help 
they need from any of the organized religious 
of America. For them the teachings of 
Vedanta offer a refuge. 

Swami Vivokanauda noted 
that this is pre-eminently 
the age of action. Ho com- 
bined tJie analysis of the 
scientist with the sympathies 
and aspir,itions of a great 
lover of mankind. His Knnna- 
yoga {path of action) supported 
by tlie teachings of Oita 
solves the problems of the 
great majority of the Western 
people. 

Swann Akiiilananda of the 
Providence Vedant.'i Centro 
interprets Vivekananda's 
Karmayoga in this wise • 

"PeliCTon of the koowteJire of 
God is not only for the dwotionai 
tj-po of persons. Imt for the 
active r>cr«on as well. yVction is tran«foniicd info 
worship. Indectl. all actions p'^rfornuxl without 
Rclfi'^h motive and ^Mthoiit oanns for their result 
will lead men to God. A iTr-on can I<<vX)mo tnilr 
Epiritual in tiie mid«t of ordmarj' a'^tiviti^. The 
we«;lcni people miJ«t c)».ini.'e their outlook of life 
and Rnirituahro all their action*-. Tlii- .the onlv 
remedy to avoid the evils of modem maehino-made 
rinhaifion. Vedanta Jneets Fcjcncc cn the rational 
la««s of jvUjrion. 

"Wo einphasiro cii the Yetkontic eonc^ltion of 
lljc ^fncnc-s of life and existence. TJie more the 
p^plc nxiltio this idea, the emaier the hapj 
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there OTll bo in their overy-das’ litp. Thi% ontol 
o! tile will make toRs css eelfish and Jb^br 
teacli them to avoid the evil circcts of stark 

Wo do'not advise any ono not to talo advan- 

Sbo \to"‘Stok 0 ?' is ’ and ™WbjaU“„;!b<f^ 

SMdnS“ of vita, 
hioni?X™o-mUed einltict betneen religion 
and science.” 



oWeTstndSSK a?San 'StoT* 

. Vedanta 


few ot tneic 

. rt# fhe ooinion that Vedanto 
The Swamis Me 0 the P 

intensely P^i^Szing that all power and 
m self by Within the individual. 

*l£nce"'S{een tbe "hS 

manifestation. 

VI 


accurate, the message of Vedanta They try 
to interest Americans through lectures, inter- 
views, discussion classes, ^alfcs over the radio, 
and informal social intercourse. In addUion 
they all hold regular Sunday services. Need- 
less to say that all Americans are not 
interested in religion. Only those who have 
learned to think for tliemselves, and are 
looking for a rational way of life feel drawn 
‘towards the Vedanta. 

The task of the Swamis is by no means 
easy. Most Americans are brought up 
on mass-emotion and seldom think 
rationally. From mere inertia of habit 
they swallow such puerile dogmj^ as: 
“3Ian is born in sin and iniquity ; the 
world was created in seven days ; 
“Christinnity is ‘he ;onIy frue religion ; 
“this is onr only chance, after aeJih 
wo shall remain buried in the ^ro until 
the Day of Judgment, when lb™ 
be a bodily resurrection and wo sball go 
to eternal heaven or ntcrnal bell. Onfr 
oeoplo irbo hare “grown np’ and are 
Sot*^ simply groivn .grey-haired J“™ 

away irom sncli nonsense, and listen to 
tho appeals of reason. 

The intellectual presentation of Vedanta 
is not always plc.asant to American 
-sermon tasters.” Tho Swamis, so J 

, keep Vedanta in -its original purity an 1 


neyer ‘stoo; ta' adn& it 
««ri mvsterv-montrering. Jfore- 


VI ... 

irt Tniiia. with a 
Christian n’i®'ym.will, bated and b“{ 
exceptions, bread ]„d,a. I 

[ndmo nationiu ^co the oun.i 

■“*o“cUol legistatijre ^ 

uniuHtbeso^.;™ ““Sr„g dislike against 

tf ^Sn S 

ddl^ ^i%,„^.”'“conilno . 'irbo“'orc 

oi rebg-o- 


"■ It"Amt1k”“c "n'iil^ Tt ‘iq 

slowly, ^^\®?,™J^nlnnations of the religion 
and the logical . P rotloctivo minds of 
of vSnS work helps to 

this country, jho nroiudiccs and cro-ito a 

ffrjor ladta among ^atoHigoat Anierioans. 


VII 


Tlio Vefantic societies arc J1 fi"ane-ally 


T1.0 Vwlannc .V.- ot income 

sclt.suppertm5- oolloction ot trecMvilI 

arc “■cmborship m ^oota With 

oltcrings, d?”a‘'“”'j u,o,o at Tortland n^ 
the ?re'P‘'°" I aooiclies have tbe'r oirn 
rrovidcnre. anbstinliat 

"tcTr "Sta wort .in ibis 
Xbc preaP^f' to tliosc who are m clo'c 

country,, aeeo'd.ng I Tlic dcramdter 

^JdJiita soeicties is creasing rapidly. 
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people with whom the Swaoiis come into 
■contact are mostly ^sympathetic towards India 
^nd Indian philosophy. One must not forget, 
however, that they have to work against 
many handicaps *. foreign customs, foreign 
■tongue, opposition of Christian churches, and 
inherited inertia. Besides, the American 
mass mind craves for entertainments and 
•emotionalism. ‘Where the masses find these 
things, they flock by hundreds. The Swamis 
4ivoid.all sensationalism as pestilence, and yet 
they get a good hearing. 

‘‘It is the few sincere people,” reports 
Swami Dayananda of San Francisco, “that 
«tick to OUT society in spite of all adverse 
conditions.'' 

“There, are many who are floaters. They come 
-to. the society for a whole, and then move away 
from the city. And yet thousands of them have 
Jjeen benefited by our thoughts. The demand for 
A edanta teaching is increasing day by day. Our 
.students say that Vedanta is the solace of their 
life, wherever the Swamis go. people urge them 
rto start new centres. We really cannot supply 


Sw’amis enough for the demand, otherwi.se there 
would hayd been a Vedanta centre in every State 
by this time. Vedantism has a great future in 
America.” 

The Eastern thought as developed in 
Asia, particularly in India, seems to be 
coming again to rescue the Western world 
from materialism. “The East”, asks 5Irs. 
Adams Beck in her Story of Oriental Philo- 
sophy, “haughty, aristocratic, spiritual and 
other-worldly, leisured, tolerant of all faiths 
and philosophies, moving on vast spiritual 
orbits about the central sun : the West, 
eager, hurried, worldly, absorbed in practical 
and temporary affairs, opinionated, contempt- 
uous of other peoples and faitlis, money- 
loving less for money’s sake than its pursuit, 
younger, infinitely younger in tastes and 
psychic development than the East — what 
point of fusion can there be between tho 
philosophies of these two divergent branches 
of the same great root ?” That question is 
being answered by the Vedantists in America. 



3IenilK?rs of the A'ivclananda Sccicty ofl’ortland 
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effect. Lord Bryce, in - bis -work on 
2Io(lern Democracies (pub, 1921), imtten 
■when be was about eighty years of age, 
and bad spent man)’ decades in dealing with 
practical politics as a high officer of State, 
describes and discusses conditions in many 
self-governing countries, and points out, 
in fine language, similar grave defects in 
all, in some more acute, in others less. 
He records bow be once asked a prominent 
U. S. American, in one of the States, “WLat 
sort of a legislature have you got,” and 
received the prompt reply, “As good as 
money can buy”. Gettel, in bis JntiWwc- 
iion to Political Science (Edn. of 1922), a 
recognized text-book, says, “At the present 
time the former confidence in legislative 
bodies is somewhat declining” (p. 253) in 
all countries. 

Miss Follett, in her The New Slate, a 
book which -was thought highly of by 
Deshabandhu C. R. Das, and which be 
referred to in his Coagi'css Presidential 
address at Gaya (1022), says pithily, “Repre- 
sentative Government has failed” (p 5, 
Edn. of 1920). 

^ Bryco lays special sticss on the fearful 
mischief caused by the prostitntion of the 
public press to false propaganda (11. 505). 
The Press, the greatest blessing of modern 
times, the most .extensive and intensive 
illuminator of the human mind, a true 
“light-bringer,” is becoming the greatest 
curse, the worst darlener and deceiver. 
Lucifer, “light-bringer,” the ^eatest and 
highest of the archangels, is “shooting 
beyond mark,” and over-reaebing himself, 
and falling, and being transformea into the 
IMnco of Evil and Darkness “Electioneer- 
ing claptrap” has become a byword. 
Professors of political science, journalists, 

men of affairs, hawyors, officials, platform- 
speakers, even novelists, all are inveighing 
against the corruption that perrades 

elections today, and against the cliaracter and 
conduct of tiie resulting personnel of the 
legislatures. Two questions that I usually 
ask of Indians returned from foreign travels 
and of such European travellers as I iKappon 
to meet in India, are— (1) Is any of the 
countries you visited satisfied with its 

legi'J.aturc ? and (2) Has any country 
discovered the way of ascertaining the 
vocational aptitudes of ihs youths?; and 
I ha^e not yet received a s.ati«f.iclory 
answer. Jlcrivale and niblxm,. in their 

bi'tories of Rome, repeatedly describe the 


gross malpractices of the political and- 
ecclesiastical elections that took place in 
the times they deal with ; so ilacaulay in 
his history of England. Lord Haldane, 
with ample experience of practical politics, 
in his Introduction to Ifi&s Follett’s book 
above referred to, says. (p. xiO, 

“No Government will he sutce-^fal which 
does not lust on the individual on his better 
side, and -ibis better side is to Ijg le.ic/ietl ncitiier 
by sending more people to the iiull. nor by 
sending them more freuaeatly ’’ 

More ominous and arresting than all 
these quotations is the following extract 
from a publication more up-to-date than all 
these and far more intimately concerned 
with India, the Report (pub. ly2R) of 

the All-Parties’ Committee prefixed to their 
Draft of the Swaraj Constitution of India 

"It IS notonous that even in highls* democrat; • 
England, votes are given, not for matters of liigl; 
pohey or considerations that aro really important, 
but for trivial matters, or even sometimes most 
objectionable considerations « JiicJi the e.vuTcncrO' 
of election-times force .to the front— men. v\ho 
were to govern an empire and inffneneo larcelv 
world-cvents. have been elected for reasons which 
make every intelligent per-on despair of 
democracy." iP. 301. 

For comment upon this, consider tlie 
following quotation from Georgo Bcniaul 
Shaw. Ho is perhaps the most bnlliiint 
English author of the day. has reached tho 
venerable age of seventy-h\o years, has 
lived most of that time, and gatliored mature 
experience of modern conditions and affairs 
in the busiest centres of life, in Britain, 
“the hub of the universe,” was one of the 
founders of the famous Fabian Society nearly 
half a century ago, and lias been working 
for social and political reform all that time. 
The result of all tin’s experience lie has jmt 
into a Largo book, published in 1928. called 
“TXc InMUgent \VoMiin\ Guide to Sorinli'^iib 
and CapHatisiiiP Near the end of the hook 
pp. 451-5, ho .arrives at tliis delihcr.atc 
conclusion : 

"If democracy is not (o min n- nc imiet at .aJi 
co-ts find some tni=lworthy methoil of fo«-tin.r 
the nu.alihcitions of candidates l^'forc ''o nlkiw 
them to seek election. When wo h.i\o dono th.af> 
wo may liavc great trouMc in jcr-'iading the 
right people to come fonuanJ. Wc ww cicn |.o 
dnven to comi'cl them : for lho~' who .f'lnv 
undcrv-tuid how Ijena’y an’ tlie, resrv)r.«ii of 

povemment and how cxh-ni-tirg its l-ilo'ir nre th-‘* 
Wt likely to 'houfdcr them . Toliint.anlr. .\- 
I’kito raid, the iJc.il oandidaic i- th-' 
one.” , , 

Thus after a full course of modernism. 
3Ir. Shaw begins to see good in Thte’s iib.il 
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rottml it whicli cxpO'-cil tliroo r«‘nminint; 

wiUls uf an old plntforaj on uliid) tlji* 
hlirino iintvt have hc-n ef<-et.‘d. farinj: the 
j'oliiinn and the JVrh,i/i'< tho 

demolition of IhihaJooV dwellint:^ mitrlil have 
lirojudit to Kj'lit Komo vo'.tifjis of (lie old 
structure, hut it i>i mcire prohahh* that tho 
oripinal structure, as appears liJ he the ca^e 
nith many old sites in Ilrsanj'nr, nns almost 
^y!u)tl5■ pi!fcrre<l ami reiiKived to Imild the town 
of IfijiUa which came itjto existence about 
the i'iKhth century A. Ih Immedlntejy on tho 
south of this jiioiiud, had heen evlnnncd liy 
Mr. Lake the ut»per half of an iinajre. 
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oricinnlly >^ith four hands. About 80 feet 
front it I was able to discover the lower 
portion of tins imapo but tvitbout its fee . 
The features, tho crown and hcnU'Ure 
behind it. the peculiar 

lacc, tho breast ornament, and ' c 

were so exactly alike to those of 
Vishnu carved in tho verandah of tho Udn> a-,in 
cave, two miles fiom tho site, and containing 
the inscription of the Oupta «=oycreign Uiandra- 
gupta ir.. dated 0. E. lA- 

k«v£> little doubt that both tho images Aycrc 
■ not only of tlie same age but also chisel ed 
by tho same sculptor. It seems that this 
mage also, picked up in two fragments, must 
',aro been of Vishnu, sculptuicd in tho time 
{ Clmndraguptn II.. when he came to Mnlwn 


during his expedition of (*omjuest,mo>t pr.ih.ihly 
1)3' Ihe same .sculptor nho uvis responsible 
for tin* iniuge in the c.ivo o.vc.ivated in his 
iimo. Am} ^ u 7 w/ ran hc‘ moa' natarul tlnii 
that this fJupt.i king, who w.i? u Rtjunch 
devotee of Vislmu ami came to Vidisa, should 
hai'e instalb'd an image of tJjIs god in a .shrine 
renowned from the time of llf-liodoros ? 

Sot far fnirn the shrine platform and to- 
wards the soutli were exhumed the remains 
of nil old dwelling. It faced the north, .and was 
.approached 1*3' n jljgJjt of stops JeatJing to an 
.autoctmmbcr lloored with concrete. There can 
be little doubt (hat this was a dwelling of 
some importance, probably 
of the Piijnn of Vasudei-a's 
temple, as bricks. tile«. 
pottery and nails wore found 
ijcre, in abundance along 
with a tank, domestic 
mortar and pieces of 
burnt clay conical pinnacles 
which must have beoii 
tlio pinnacles of the 
roofs. 

lAuring tho ovcav.itions 
tr.accs of two diirnrciit kinds 
of railing were found. Tliey 
may be designated : (l)open 
railing and ( 2 ) solid rnllmg, 
Tlie first is the well-known 
type, tlio most notable 
spcchncn of wliicli was 
hirnlslicd by that of Sanchi. 
rt consisted of uprights or 
pillars, e.ach provided with 
three socket holes to 
receive tho cross bars, and 
held m position by tiie 
coping stone which 
Surmounted it The one unc.artliod on this site 
h, however, of tho plainest description, 
neither the pillars being bevelled nor tho cross- 
h.ars decorated with mednllions as at Sanchi. 

The second type of railing is quite unique 
in design. In contradistinction to tho open 
r,aihng, it may bo called tho solid railing 
( Tig. 3 ). The pillar of tlu latter is of 
Comparatively small section. Its sides have no 
Socket holes to receive cross-bars as in the 
Caso of tho open r.ailinr. but nro each cut 
with chases for the whole longtlv exposed 
.above ground, fnfo tfio chases of these pili.ir.^ 
were fitted screens or panels of stone. The 
foundation slabs of the solid ratling were tlm' 
in one coutinuous lino, in contrast to those 
of the open railiug, which are found only 
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princc'pljnosopher. Another Gieck, a couple 
of centuries older than I’lato, rU., Lycur^s 
•(as reported by Plutarch), actually / ^ 

schcnio of cpbors, tlio “best and 
tho SparUui senate. In other words, Mr. onaw 
•says that (1) electees, i. e., tho pereons 
who are elected, should bo possess^ ot 
certain qualifications, • (2) there should ^ 
tests for ascertaining tho possession of them, 
and (3J there should bo means of persuading 
tho possessors to undertako tlio onerous 
•duties of legislation. 

]iut Mr. Shaw luakes no ™g6Bbon "n 
tlicso all-important points at ^1. Nor tMS 
.any of tho other persons « 

Ford makes only tho “ “S 

“that tlio representatives sliaU 
circumstanced that they ran . . 

authority only on puHio jSl„cd by 

“tho only real ‘'’j , „|,oove> 

cstablishins such conditions that ^ 

is elected, good or, it all 

beliavo himself ^,.„iresGntativos should 

comos to this that “S own uso 

dinvo no power „ / 003 ). This is 

olflcos and aPP^P^'^lfSoient It does not. 
sound but very wsa™''™!' „‘sj,ivcly wise 
by itself, ensure actively .md posimciy. 

.aJd beneficent ,,,^ 1 , it reduces 

miblic welfare at all. a * tj,e 

the motives for tho '‘5'S|sp nnworlhy 
.legislature. It does ““‘f “>'?'• "“.ovidcs no 
m?Uvcs iiito for the worUiy and 

inducements nr fa crux remains. 

on-£clf-seeking to go . ‘m no of 

How ensure that Swa raj Amt 

‘eff.gi,vrani.S 

‘hTlanthropic ■“^‘''‘'^“JlseSers, When Sir 

=1;ft^^tl;at^oSve^.mep.w^^^^^^ 

niore tn c j-puieiit wm®» ‘ lower 

also good go'^^ rria^omnicnt o? 


and honest e.\ecution of the laws will also 
bo provided for by such legislation. 

Therefore has it been said above that the 
extract from tho jUl-Parties Committee’s 
Beport is of very gi'avo and verj' ominous 
import to us. Tlio Committeo have called 
up an immimont prospect of despair ; and 
have no moro offered suggestions for warding 
it ofif than Messrs. G. B. Shaw and tho 
others. Our actual experience of elections 
of tho modern style, in tho last decade, has 
amply shown how unscrupulously elections 
are steered, how all the four devices of 
diplomacy, exhaustively ascertained by the 
ancient Indian science of politics, n.r, 
sama, dana, dancla, bheda, flattery, bnbe^', 
intimidation, and division, are employed by 
candidates, and vast amounts of money are 
spent in debasing all concemed. 

Do the traditions, tho gemus. tho ancient 
snirit of India, offer any solution ? 

In what has gone before, m attempt has 
been made to show that IVestera writers 
Ssdvcs confess that Western se f-govern- 
menb bine failed to solve tho cmciaJ problem 
S how to seourc the combination of W; 
denrecs of botli vitcllectml as well as ethical 
fc n their legislatom, though such 
Snatiou is viWIy necessary for true and 
successful self-government. 

“WhoUier ornolit bo ^ g SS 

whore .does 0001 sh of that i Inch ,nio 


characlcr 


Af all ihroiiffh all under 


(ha.0 asscmbliM le all under 

dcmocraoy aa ihe pro^ross o . . ^ jj gjjid 

-Sip- sss 

to isnpblo “ 0.4 oI . untntUis and 

tioa by tho P"^^j,eQt3 to violence. «h cli 
fallacies jo call projKigaiida (II. >j 0 >). 

M-o Iiavo th^y knew th.at a state needs 

••iqiilosophera ^vdl as miellcct m 

upn'ghliias } ^nevor succeeded m ®kowPk' ^ 
the i-ul^ Ijjyso riu.alilies are to bo Jouna 


the o^f tho«o riu.alilies are to bo found 

tho possctasora of UKKO^J^I ,][oda-n DaiicKfacies)- 
and chosen, (bt. iiliilosoi)hors 


-TTT a .cienr ind"n‘ phriraophers 
suoSed la doing what, according to Bryce, 

?";!£5S9-‘in4cti;^ 

5}S-sSris the basis of therr soco- 


more tne wlncn i 

“'“t^°wliicb is ”iraS‘ sdf-go'"™"'??* 

uicnt, JS not true ® desirable 

nfa.°‘ SotigrTofciS,,,"- o1 

“en?°l”'t'ho''V™,!’,S'“]^‘“tl.o^^^^^^ “I --vSifESSTiTbrnionshv “■», 

SToI lc|^ation^™-{ ^.^.agaada the ..cncreron 

^“'■'sSred above cveryHnag - 
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politico-religious polity and civilization. - It 
deals with all departments of the people’s 
life in the course of twelve chapters. Near 
the end of the twelfth chapter, it says : 

“The final secret, the fundamental principle, 
of this Human Science, this Code of Life espoonded 
by 3Ianu, is this— when situations arise for which 
the current available laws are not helpful, and which 
call for new legislation, then what the honoured 
and trusted men of tnowiedge and expenence. 
the good and wise elders, possessed of tajutsya and 
vtdya, self-denial aai leaming, virtue andocnms, 
decide to be right and proper to do, that snail be 
the law,” (xii, 104-103). 

Thus is the principle of living legislation 
laid down by the ancient SmriU. And it 
goes on to describe the qualifications and 
marks of “the good and wise elders.” Manu’s 
injunctions on this point have to be 
supplemented by the discourses of others, 
Yyasa, Shukra, Tajnavalkya, eta 

Briefly, (1) the legislators should not 
be very many in numbers ; a minimum 
of three, or in emergencies, even of 
one, is mentioned, but the one must be a 
thoroughly and widely trusted person, full 
of wisdom, i, c., knowledge of human nature 
plus philanthropy, adhyatma^viMamah; 
large numbers, ‘even tens of thousands,” of 
unwise individuals cannot make good laws, 
(dfame, ch. xii ; Yajmvalhja, i. 9). For com- 
ment on this consider the following. J. S. 
Hill says: 

^ “No government of a democracy or a numerous 

aristocracy ever did or could rise above 

mediocrity, except in so far ag the sovereign many 
have let themselves bo guided, which in their best 
time they have always done by the counsels and 
inlluenco of a inoro highly gifted and instructed 
one or few,” 

Though the full complements of the 
English House of Lords and Commons are 
over sis hundred each, yet the quorum for 
the former is only three, and for the latter, 
forty. Also, as the published reports show, 
the active debaters and deliberators, the real 
law-makers, are to bo counted on the fingers, 
and are almost all grey-liaired, well past 
middle ago, or even white-haired and old, 
i. c., possessed of mature experience.. Tho 
remaining hundreds are there only for 
“kudos,*’ or “sport,” or the intellectual 
pleasure of hearing good debates or- deliver- 
ing brilli.aiit talk and smart repartee and 
witty retort and shishing attack etc., or^ for 
high life and fine company and tho delights 
of “tho best club in tho world” — or ulterior 
purposes and grinding axes and feathering 
nests, etc. — all which motives may hava their 


play elsewhere, but surely have no natural' 
place in a Jaiv-making assembly, which 
should be composed of “grave and reverend 
seigneure”, large-minded and large-hearted 
patriarchs of the nation. Some departments 
of the Executive services are the proper 
place for the utilization of tlie other motives. 

llanu’s dictum may be illustrated by 
another very modern writer. 

‘‘The secret of sound administration is a know- 
ledge of the particular facts of the general method 
of human beliaviour' (/, e.. psychologj. adhyatma- 
vidya). “As Anatole France says, sovereignty 
resides in science, and not in the people. Foolish- 
ness repeated by tliirty-six million mouths is none 
the less foolishness.” George E. G. Catlin, 
The Science a)id Method of Politics, p. SiS. {pub. 
1927). 

(2) The law-makers should be such 
persons as are already widely trusted and 
honoured. The principle of selection 
and election by the people is embodied 
here. It is not enough for a person 
to be good and wise and unselfish. He 
must be recognized as such by the people. 
The rule of decision by the majority, 
''Maha-jano yena gaiah sa panihaW' and 
the nile of legislation by the few, are recon- 
ciled in this way ; the majority decide which 
few shall make the law. In Hill’s words, 
they "let themselves be guided by a gifted 
one or few.” The Sanskrit word pnrohita ety- 
mologic^y means “he who has been put 
forward, placed in front, selected and elected 
as guide and leader, for the performance of 
all religio-legal actions whereby the good of 
the people is promoted.” The ways of ascer- 
taining the opinion of the people may liave 
been different in tho olden days, but the 
principle and its application in practice, 
in some form or other, were thera The 
old way was to look at a person’s whole past 
life and work ; tlie modern way is to look 
at his hundred rantings and stump orations 
in the course of a whirlwind campaign for 
a few weeks. 

(3) “The king, tho head of the executive, 
shall be ruler over the people, but piiiohila, 
tho legislature, shall be ruler over the king." 

Prajamm tu nripah sicaini 
Pojmh saami purohilnh. 

(Shukrnnitt)' 

In other words, tiio legislature shall 
control the executive ; and tho two functions 
shall not bo combined. 

(4) Tho legisLiture and the kings counsellors 
consist of representatives of tiic various 

scwww. and of Uic m.ain vocational 
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sections of Social Organization._ (.VaHi;, xn ; 
VahaUinrala. Slianti-parva, cli. 8o ; Slmlmmit 
clias. i and ii, 108, 107 ; also Valmikis 
Mamnyana, Balakanda, cli. i.) 

Mami nromincntly mentions representa- 
tion of tlie three first orders of society, 1 
the student, the lionsel.older, and the pubh- 
rist retired from household hfo ti. c, tiie 
raimvrasiha, who has ceased from competi- 
hT bread- winning and money-making, and 
^ j, 1,1= time and resources in unrcniuo- 

;e“presentatior“of ihe four main vocations of 
men ?«• '-t^hoforliS 

S™ administration and of y j 

asxiculture ,a0d traae, o aadoncMr^aa^ 

O' 

That thoWest is sloi'b ^ad™o“5t^.^^ 
what is T.l™ “recational” 

or occupt'itioual ;ndiscrimiQ«'‘to 

tiou, in ;5r guidance , to tho 

fraQcbise, ^ic indicated by such 

Sectors Whoni to c os in ,3 l,.e 

sUtemeuts ot 

following ' 


1 So lie'dly '■"■c'>‘SirUions 

of per'ersioii into b ^ 

“U llic ““'C? It may "vest 

of two b°''fj-u5c consists 

today '.i-inc the nf learning 

■rrliiSSfeEs 

psvcliolOeJ- ^fViiowloag . 

and women IW 


of (acquisitive) desire and (4) of undifferen- 
tiated, mostly unskilled, labour. The legislator 
should liavo done good work in any one 
of the multifarious walks of life, wliicli form 
the sub-divisions of the above main four 
vocations, and should have earned a goo, 
name for uprightness, helpfulness, and phil- 
autliropic public spirit. {2[b}i , bhaiiti, Ch. 
83). This implies that lie should be fairly 
advanced in years. Sbiilraiu'ti (li. IGG.lOfl 
mentions ripe age expressly among other 
qualifications. 

The TaUliriya Upauishat also suppleiuenfs 
Mauu on this point. 

“Whpn theiH} is a doubt as to vInt is iho nght 
course, then tho course pi'cscribcj and folloyxl 
W ^0 S men who are 3 u.t ami nni«. lal- 

■SimSi''htcd.” pSfo of’naluS tplcmn^and not 

;^2*,hc%?ffSilerbySlS. li .he 

lawful course.” 

(5) The Siiirifis say that makers of and 
iidvisors on law shall not sell it. slmll >iof 
bo iViariiiii-nhKiijis. It follows implicitly 
that they should not go about cninas&ing, 
be-giog Emt people should ".“'7 
f.em them. It IS euriiras ‘h.it the legol 

Lrrctitionor is punished for touting, winch is 
tho sniic thing ns c.nntnssiug, binplojuet, 
"mio the would-be legislnbir ■' o.icournged 

oTuio" Qliebtion ot payments to legisln- 

1 l!,ln To ml "i'll to ho opon'i’ de'nondn'n 

is that ,„,<.-ocxl for .amlhiiiff ouaht not 

••The ndcr ^liO !!» bv lo 

to licg h’®. -tn.l.iv licc llic ‘•ailora lo I'C 

inlot should no j ncitlicr ."uv the \msc to po 
{ommandctl bj I » a m-vn h db 

to the nc)i or ikW. lo the i.lovicjan be 

whether he t» ricnj^^ I^i trownid. m 

mu'.! {> (p If'Gb 

modern cmi^tion. "lii. 


of 


Of C'JtirsP. ,)%(r millions 

huge j-e ditreront front Plato's tiny 

Tv-'iTtll ; In.' ""•- "I'l 'miif i 

City ’ , , 1 would hnil n 

npresentmg ‘i' ttaitlliac 
jnipo'siblc t I)nv.ato pur>c : hut 

"h'" Viie oubir conditions may he Jilhrent. 
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human nature continues to be very macli 
the same. Ford’s views have been quoted 
before. Hill was strongly against money 
payment to legislators. Bryce says ; 

■“Wliercver rich men abound, the power of 
money is formidable in elections and in the press, 
and corruption more or less present I will not 
say tliat wherever there is money there will be 
cori-uption, but true it is tliat Poverty and Purity 
go together. The two beat administered demo- 
cracies in the modern world liave been the two 
poorest the Orange Free State before J895” (which, 
seems to bo a commentary on the benefits 
accruing to Boerknd from its absorption by the 
British Empire) “and the Swiss Confederation.... 
The rise of a large class of professional poliiieians 
mast be expected if large salaries are paid 
to representatives. .. Such a class grows in 
proportion to the work party organizations 
iiave to do, and patronage is misused for 
party purposes wherever lucrative posts or 
so-called honours are at the disposal of a party 
executive," J/odcr?i Democraces. (U, 503). “Of 
these faults (1) tho power of money to pervert 
adnunistration or legislation, (2) the tendency to 
make politics a gainml profession, (3) extravagance 
in administration •• • Lave been observed, in all 
governments, though the forms of all three are 
now different, and their conseouences more serious*' 
(IT, u04). 

. Tho solution of tho dilemma, suggested 
by the principles indicated in tho SninU's, 
soems to be that cx-officio oxpeuses.of travell- 
ing, bousing, etc, should be paid from the 
public funds, but no cash salaries or 
.allowances or personal expenses ; and, finally, 
that, os iudacement to shoulder the burden 
and do his best, distinctive honour should bo 
paid to the legislator as such ; power, in tlie 
sense of official authority, should bo entrusted 
to ibe (mostly salan^) executive, ^vitb 
responsibility to the legislature ; and iccalth 
as such, should bo expressly and specifically, 
by public law, ranked below honour, which 
should rank first, and power, which should 
rank second. It will bo found on scrutiny 
that human instinct has always ranked these 
throe in this order, and is doing so today ; 
but, boc.auso tho psychology of tho subject 
has been lost sight of, therefore it is done 
in an utterly imperfect and ineffective 
manner. Tliat which nature itself indicates 
as right and proper, has only to be clearly 
recognized and regularized, in order to 
influence the administration of huinan 
affairs beneficially. 

If this is done, and the suggestions of 
tlio old Smritis, embodying tlio genius, the 
spirit, the individuality, the traditions of 
India, are nlilized duly, it will be found tliat 
tlio three problems, mentioned by Tr, U. Shaw, 

ll— ti 


of (I) qualifications, (2) tests, (3) persuasives, 
are all capable of satisfactory solution. For 
a more systematic application of the sugges- 
tions to modern Indian conditions, the reader 
may refer to the text and the appendi.v of 
the Otiiline Scheme of Swaraj published by 
Deshabaudhu C. R. Das and the undersigned 
in 1923. * 

Unfortunately, the insane communal dis- 
putes that have been and are occupying and 
disturbing all minds in this unhappy country; 
the fetish of “practicalism ” which obsesses 
most of the educated-minds that are 
engaged in the work of political reform — “prac- 
ticalism” in different yet allied forms, “Let 
us not talk in the air”, “Don’t indulge in 
imp.atieDt idealism,” “We don’t want 
doctrinaire philosophizing”, “Don't look too far 
ahead”, “One step enough for me”, “Enough 
for the day is the evil thereof”, “A bird in 
the hand is worth two ini the bush,” etc.; the 
glamour of Western political and economic 
words and methods, and of legal phrases and 
conventional maxims, drawing unjustifiablo 
sustenance and power from tho misused 
realities and resulte of Western science— ‘tho 
nations which have aeroplanes and stibiuarines 
and machine-guns and devastating explosives 
must also necessarily bavo sound politicd 
and economic cud legal maxims and practices 
and arrangements— even though they have 
all been trying very hard to cut each 
other’s threats very recently, and aro sUB 
looking askance .and growling at each other;”t 
tho feeling tliat ensl.avcd India’s past can 
have no lessons to give eveept by contrast, 
a feeling strengthened by the auful rctrogres- 
siveuess, the crass narrow-mindedness, the 
blind self-seekings of tho orthodox pandits 
and Jfaulvis and professional roligio-politic.il 
leaders ; tho lack, on the part of m.any, 
perhaps most, of tho active and prominent 


* Tho speech of tho undersigned, in support 
of a motion of amendment, re qualifications of 
J«rislatOR>. made on the last d-iv of tlie .‘•e.-sioiis 
of the All Parties Convention at CaientU. (from 22. 
12. inid to 1. 1. 1929) and publislicil .n .m 
appendix to the Report of tho prococtlings of the 
Convention will also .supply .fuller details .and 
comments on some of tho jiomts toucljcii on in 
the text aliovc. 

t By tlie uay, this faft.-hould sup;;»l to 
British politkiaas. tho desirability, cf tho 

Japantoo (as itu-i-ally . neutral-) suzerain ov.w 
all the itiuntrics .ind nations of huroiK’. inuuding 
Britain, to keep the p’aee IjCtwcon tlmm. .as Ih** 
good Rntish are tloina' Hm.lu .asd 

Mu-lint hena 
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DoUtical avorkcrs ot the country, of deep 
and sympathetic study of the ancjeut 
Sanskrit litcraturo ; the consequent impahcmt 

rejection of the sound, together with the 
ryorn-out or corrupt, ideas of the E^t, 
and tho hasty acceptance of and obsession 
by^tho bad, together with the good, id^ 
of the West ; and, almost more than all else 
the exigencies ot the rush and husUo of 
daVtlday politics —these leave no mchna- 

ooinprehensive ^chenio h.ased_ - 

out the - forward movement 

West, sooiaUsin, collecUvtsm, 

State f^ of many kinds, to Uio 

and Bolsborism-which, incidon- 

cnluiioabon in taking new shapes and 
tally, seotns to every month all 

s^ii smm 

0°f human Pn?** ,^iTndia in Dondago to 

SrStSsifkiS 


&%.'SvSsms2 

SSSfijSsS 

fatuous, thinkers ana i ^ 

?' wmk out the theory » ,‘"°n,adificalions 

apply eondilions„lhey”?2'i 


out tnu motfJncauvY- 

3 apgy.,;‘‘<LrcSitij;S'SSS 

llrCd; HismnJ, t ^,,„ah is 
■P'^f^-thoory.-' .-irt an^ ,Sy 
Sec 


tsiUlOut 
ralo ot 


thumb. Ifedical practice without knowledgo 
of amatoray and physiology .and many other 
sciences is quackery. So political practice 
without knowledge of the psycliology .and 
philosophy of human nature is the most 
mischievous and dangerous charlatanism 
and chicanery. , ,, 

lodividualisra and socialism are both 
necessary. Individual and society, I .mn 
“we” are both obviously ludispensahle to 
each 'other. To suppress either is moritaWy 
hi suDoress tho other aLo. Absolute 
-EciSr homogeneity, is to be found 

^jiLS%ranSinS”aro'nt“e"q'f. 

tat di|rcnHu 

^W°Vt£f"rgJnUm'”aro corecspmidinEly 
socm-political organ s aro nourislmicnt 

S -"Wn^os of ^ 

honour, power, woalUi,i. f., n™t 

and play ““Li-rof iX food, cloUiine, 

rainimuni necessaries ,|5„red to all, tho 

housing, cto.. p„rlitioncil equitably 

four \„„,JeLmout3 and lypos of 

between whom the social Ij^our 

workers ca also each individual 

should b® divided. So auo^c ^ j 

lifo should bo organi 

divided into . (i) student. In mg 

nature already dmdM m 

nnd studying (<>) brc.ad-«vmniDg, 

and society . f o„/,fu?^;i,aring IiousoholJer; 

competing, U ; cod 

(3) uoremuneratod preparing for 

anchorite, religjeux, I ^ jjjjj hclpmg 

Sfargerlifo beyond JUS W 

society by P well-lived life. , 

potent csaraplo of " ^ „re ot vise and 

‘ These general prmc („„„ „t 

applicability >n and every form of 

SrSanUatian. The most h^ 

r'l cXnS fo™ of,conjmnms.ioJ>oJsh«^^ 
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bo greatest happiness of the greatest number 
by utilizing these principles, and will secure 
equality — also, but in the sense of equitable 
partition of the luxuries of life, which are 
the only and the best and strong^t 

incentives to hard and effective and 

high-class work. Even Bolshevik Russia 
reqnire.s educators and scientists, and in 
very large numbers. The idea of attracting 
the best in sufficient numbers by giving 
them attractively high pay— does not pay ! 
There is not money enough. And more, 
those who are attracted by money are not 
good enough real scientists and real 
educators ; they are only money-makers ! 
The small cash-pay necessary for necessaries 
?nust bo eked out with “hono«r”-pay. So 
soldiers and captains and generals arc 

needed, and also executive policemen and 
magistrates and administrators of various 
kinds ; as in poor Japan, which cannot afford 
to pay iiigh salaries, like plutocratic U. S. A. 
and Britain, to its public servants, they 
}»avo to bo satisfied witlj the power of 
authority besides tlie necessary pay. So 
leaders and guides and managers of wealth- 
production arc needed ; and Bolshevik 
Russia, too, despito vaunted equality, and 
abolition of private property, etc. finds itself 
compelled to tike the help of foreign 

capitalist concessionaires on the terms of 
these latter, and let them make money. 
And it is doing all this witli a very 
ill grace, a very evil grace, with a 
grc.it dc.il of confusion and dissatisfaction 
and oppression ot aud misery to the people 
(even according to the most favourable repeal 
— because it does not recognize what n.ature, 
human nature, is loudly shouting in its 
oars ; because it has not solved tho crucial 


problem of politics, governs by means of a 
Presidium, i.e., a clique, a cabal, a caucus, 
or oven by a single dictator, and has not 
secured genius plus virtue, character plus 
talent, intellectual plus ethical fitness, 
goodness plus experienced knowledge, self- 
lessness plus wisdom, for its legislature. 

It is by no means impossible to utilize 
the solution suggested here, even when 
society is not regularly but only iustinctively 
and more or less imperfectly, organized, 
as it IS in all countries today. But in the 
setting of a regulated social organization, 
as very broadly indicated above, tho crucial 
problem of politic.il science and art would 
be solved of itself, because a sullicient 
number of the best typo of legishitors nould 
always be available among mdividu.ils in 
the third stage of hfe, retired from 
competitive bread-winning or money 

making, looking upon tho whole community 
with the benevolent eyes of patriarchal lielp- 
fulucss (which universal kindness of feeling 
is not possible to ono still engaged in 
competition), possessed of the fullc:it 

e. vpenenco of some one imporhiut’ departmcHt 
of tho national life, possessed of knowledge 
of human nature through having reared a 

f. in)ily in tho midst of other families, 

possessed of neccssay leisure, possessed of 
good name and fame and the tnii^it and 
confidence of a largo clrclo of fcllow’- 

countrymen, free of dependence and depen- 
dents. which ami who confuse judgment, and 
.iblo to bring disp.issioiwto .md disinterested 
wisdom to bear on all m.ittcrs of public 
welfare in such a way as to preserve .1 
due b.il.ince between and give just help and 
promotion to all right interests. 
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contained. Her li? eliliood and prosperity depend 
Tipon her exporting power. About four-fifths 
of her supply of Avheat and flour, and three- 
fifths of the supply of raeat are imported. 
All of the cotton she uses, nine-tenths of the 
wool and timber and more than oue-third of 
the iron ore must be had from abroad. 
Co»i is the only important raw material in 
which Great Britain is self-supporting It is 
only by exporting manufactured goods that 
the incoming supplies of food and raw mate- 
rials can be maintained. Britain’s exports, 
which are of supreme importance, are about 
19 per cent less now than they were in 1913, 
while her imports are about 14 per cent 
greater. Exports have risen in the last four 
years by 4.6 per cent, but imports have gone 
up 7.9 per cent. The report of the loternal 
Bevenue Commissioners shows that in 1928 
the estimated gross income of the nation 
was the lowest since the year 1918-19. 

This situation makes it clear that Britain 
has not yet come through her post-war 
economic difficulties as happily as France 
or Germany. Among her many troubles 
the problem of unemployment has become 
■a perennial canker. "Whatever happens 
to deliveries in kind, it seems probable 
that a considerable proportion of the 

1.200.000 British miners and their families 
never again will be able to live ' by local 
digging, since German reparations coal has 
cut down the Continental demand for British 
coal^-y-Britain’s principal export before the 
war. From September 1919 to the end of 
1928, Franco, Belgium and Italy received 

84.666.000 tons of German coal. While in 
1913 Great Britain sold to these three coun- 
tries 24,454,000 tons of coal, she sold only 

17.947.000 tons to them in the year 1928. It 
is this loss of European market that is 
causing unemployment and misery among 
the mining population of Great Britain. 

Brit.vix .VXD Dojiixios Diversity 

An imperial federation can undoubtedly 
solve Some of. Critam’s difficulty, but there 
are certain diversities in taste and policy, 
even in the Dominions that are British in 
race and English in speed), and these differ- 
ences impede any such movement for au 
economic unit}*. “If Britain is to increase her 
e.xports to Canada, certain adaptations are 
Report on Overseas 
Jlarkcts of tlie (Britisl)) Committee on Indns- 
Trade. “Canada will not buy from 
Britnn on the score of quality only. Styles, 


standards, usage and advertising commou to 
Canada and the United States differ in many 
instances from those prevailing iu the 
United Kingdom Another factor affecting 
British exports to Canada is the latter’s 
rapid progress iu the production of fully 
manufactured goods suitable to the Jiome 
market” These observations apply also to 
some of the other Dominions which are better 
developed economically. KevertljeJcss, it 
cannot be said that the movement to bring 
about a closer economic relationship between 
the component parts of the Commonwealth 
will result iu total failure because of those 
differences. 

The growth in population and increase in 
exports of the Dominions have made it 
possible for them to import more from 

Great Britain. In 1925 Great Britain 

received from the Dominions and colonies 
27 per cent of her total imports, while 

they took from her 46 per cent of her 
total exports. Of the Dominion and colonial 
imports 38 per cent came from Great 

Britain, and of the Dominion and colonial 
exports 36.G per cent were sold in Great 
Britain. But when the Dominions’ 
trade relations with the United States arc 
compared with those of the mother oouutr}’, 
we find Britain to be in a les^s favourable 
situation. Nevertheless, the British trade with 
her colonies, relatively speaking, shows a 
slight increase in some cases, but the move- 
ment for economic co-operation, which is 
expected to play an important role iu both 
British and colonial production and trade, is 
far from being effective or satisfactory. 

It has already been noted that Great 
Britain must import four-fifths of her wheat 
and Hour, three-fifths of her meat, all of her 
cotton, one-third of her iron ore and niue- 
tentbs of her wool and timber. She needs, 
therefore, to buy food and raw materials from 
her colonies and send them manufactured 
goods. Tlie present propaganda to promote 
Dominion co-operation is being carried on in 
the hope of supplementing the shrunken 
European market for British goods by enlarg- 
ing the colonial consumption. Ti)o inhabitants 
of the Britis!) Isles are also induced to buy 
more of their supplies from tlic empire and 
less from foanga lands. But according to 
the computation of Evans Lewin of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, about 75 per cent of 
Britain*s iiajmrts in the year 1913 camo from 
foreign countries and the rest from the empire. 

In 1921 the foreign imports h.ad fallen to 
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69 per cent, but in 1927 they bad risen to 
73 per cent These ligures, however, indicate 
that there has been little progress in develop- 
ing tho imperial sources of supply for Britain. 
What renders commercial excliango within 
tho empiro most difficult is the development 
of Dominion industries which react against 
Great Britain’s trade. 

Doiiisiox Natio.n’aijsm 

Economic co-operation within the empire 
is hindered further by ‘l>“ 
in the Dominions. Thoush the ideal of 
imperial federation became 

citizens of a j j j conferences for the 
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tatcrests “f tim tr'right to ;;;£j„rto 
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clear that ‘bo f „islies of 
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Dominions would only result iu_ reducing 
the empire to pieces. The Dominions are, 
no doubt, loyal to tbe Crown, but that docs 
not mean that they are prepared any longer 
to swallow the doctrine of Britain’s supre- 
macy. If they allow tho routine business of 
tho empire to be carried on by Britain, it 
is only for old times’ sato and for tbe sake 
of convenience. Thus post-war nationalism 
In the Dominions has thrown to the winds 
as a sanctified superstition, tho ^lctol•lan 
conception of tho Empiro as a happy family 
of obedient daughters presided over by a 
capable but autocratic mother. 

How this now spirit of separatism is 
working witliiu the empire has been dpuious- 
tnted on several occasions at the sessions of 
the Assembly and tho Council of the Lra^o 
ofKaUous. Instead of se.en voles pili ng 
to-cther for imperial advantages, they often 
null aoart because of tho dash of opinion 
S in” rests within tho Commonweal^. 
KecenUy Great Britain pressed on tho ag 
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latter do not hesitate to assert themselres. 
Take, for instance, the stand Australia has 
taken on the question of Empire Free Trade- 
Commenting on the recent debate in the 
British House of Commons, Jlr. Senlin 
declared that it was hopeless to expect 
Australia to agree to Empire Free Trade. He 
pointed out further that since Australia 
was engaged in building her own indnstries, 
Lord Beaverbrook’s plan would be detrimental 
to the interest of Australian industries, as it 
would remove tariff protection from the 
manufacturers. “We believe,” he asserted 
emphatically, “in giving preference to 
Australian products and thereafter preference to 
Britain and the Dominions.” Being indepen- 
dent, Auslralia legislates for herself and 
provides protection for her infant industries, 
irrespective of how that legislation affects 
Great Britain or the other members of the 
Commonwealth. Finding that Australian high 
tariff and ti'ade regulations greatly obstruct 
her trade with Australia, Great Britain has 
made several oveitaies, but Australia is mind- 
ful only of her own interests. Since the land 
is rich in its resources, Australians do not 
want it to be a mere source of raw 
materials for the mother country ; they want 
to develop it vapidly and make it take its 
place among the leading industrial and 
prosperous countries of tho world. Hence 
they are unwilling to give preferences in 
respect to commodities which they produce 
or plan to produce themselves. 

South Africa is much like Australia in 
its stand on the question of trade with Great 
Britain. Last year when the Germauo-SoutJi 
jkfrica Trade [Ih'eat^ was debated. General 
Hertzog declared : “It is in our interests to 
be friendly and to co-operate with every 
part of the Empire, but if that means we 
are to bo hostile to or estranged from any 
other p.ut of the world, I refuse to associate 
myself with that view.” He further 
maintained that tho interests of South 
Africa came first, and they were not going 
to have their hands tied so as to prevent 
their entering into treaties with other coun- 
tric.s. It is needless to mention in detail 
the opposition that this treaty stirred up in 
the British ranks. Though the action of the 
South African Government might appear as a 
slight to its best customer, yet it clearly 
shows tho new national spirit of tho Domi- 
nion. and its desire to c.verciso its rights 
resulting from the international recognition 
of Soutli Africa’s national status. 


Then again the suggestion of bringing the 
various colonies and mandated territories in 
Africa under the British flag within a federa- 
tion has given rise to sharp differences of 
opinion The Dutch, the Germans and Englisli- 
raen are not as one with regard to tlio 
future status of the African territories. In 
the minds of the Germans in Africa, there is 
a lurking suspicion that the British plan is 
to bring about a consolidation of the British 
territories from Egypt to the Cape. Though 
annexation of those territories is incompati- 
ble with the principles of the League, yet 
Germans entertain grave snspicions about 
British intentions. Since they hope to get 
back their territories in course of time, they 
are unwilling to fall in line with any empiro 
scheme in Africa. The situation is ^rther 
complicated by the fact that the Africans 
and Indians are demanding their full share 
of power. Even in those regions wheie the 
white colonization is proceeding effectively, 
the disproportion between tho wjiites and 
blacks is really great. In the background of 
the conflict oner finds the latent fears of tho 
whites that they will someday bo submerged 
by the coloured races. Thus tho problems in 
Africa have become intensified by racial 
differences and local nationalism which often 
express themselves in Anti-British outbursts 
as in - South Africa, though not in such 
frequency. 

From tbo point of view of political 
nationalisro, there is a basic difference 
between South Africa and Australia and 
New Zealand. While the latter two are 
essentialiy Britisli in population, tho former 
has always been mainly Dutch. Tin's racial 
difference makes it easier to understand tho 
.anti-Britisb attitude of the South African 
Nationalist Party. It is anti-imperial, anti- 
Empirc-building. Being different in race it is 
natural for them to want to be outside the 
British Empire. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, if the slogan of .the Nationalist Party 
seems to be “Great Britain Last.” Tho 
Nationalists resent the idea of Empire Tariff 
fences or anything imposed on the people 
which limits their freedom of action. 
They hold independence to be safer than the 
loosest bond within tlie Empire, Thus 
nationalism in South Africa is making 
Britain’s trade relations with th.it Doniiniou 
Jess effective than what Britain would like. 

Caxai).v a.sd Gnr-vT Biiit.vin- 

Canada is unlike Australia and South 
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T here is a radical diftercncc between man’s 
ambition and his aspiration for the 
complete. Ambition goes on adding to the 
parts ; it is a mathematical process. Aspira- 
tion seeks the growtii as a whole ; it is 
life’s own process. The monarch who rnles 
Western society to-day is ambition, he is 
furiously indulging in a bacchanalia of 
numbers and quantity, quantity whic)> can 
have no end. Yet life has its rhythm, the 
balance of proportion, the poetry of limits. For 
the purpose of life, mere quantity of food 
is unmeaning ; it is assimilation which is 
essential. This assimilation becomes possible, 
if the quantity of food comes within the 
full range of its mastery, and the period of 
mastication and digestion is-in consonance 
with life’s rhythm. 

The boastful hugeness, which always tries 
,to exceed life’s beautiful simplicity of limits, 
is an exaggeration : that is to say, it is 
piiffed up by the crowding ofthe non-essential, 
which, like a noxious weed, grows only to 
choke the essential into insignificance. Thus 
overladen Education, bursting with a miscel- 
lany of subjects, is fostered at the cost of 
true culture; a prodigious quantity of printed 
stufi is continually poured upon the mind 
of the people, allowing the fertile soil of 
creation to be buried under its sand. 


Commerce, wliich is abtiormally big, is bnsily 
engaged in over-production and is trying 
to dig channels for its torrents of surplus 
across the unwilling breast of the earth. It 
diverts an enormous part of time and energy 
from life’s field of creation to the imbecility 
of an endless repetition of things. 

Some time ago there appeared in^ tlic 
papers news of a bird shoot in whicli a 
party of merry-makers, belonging to a high 
position, took part. The number of their 
innocent victims ran into thousands. 'Iho 
blood flowed abundantly ; but I am sure, not 
the tinge of a blush was evident in the 
distinguished cheeks of these people, wlio 
were proud of their appalling success. It 
is what they call a breaking of records, the 
most amazingly superficial of all satisfactions 
for a rational being, paying homage to un- 
meaning quantity worthy of a head-hunter. 
We all know with what an excitement of 
reverence these number-pickers keep count 
of some latest addition to their list of records 
measuring even to a fraction of an inch, of 
a minute, or of a particle. This sliallownes-. 
of* mind is productive of cruelty and decep- 
tion. When we artificially develop a longing 
for number for its own sake, a purely abstract 
sense of possession, then a standard of 
wrong valuation is established and the sacred- 
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belou’ its pilJars. The soffit of the copiag stone 
also was cut into a groove ia Tvhich the top of 
the panel was fixed. The construction of 
this type of railing will be clear from the 
restoration. (Fig. I). 

The Yasudeva shrine and the Pujari’s 
dwelling were originally surrounded by a 
solid railing on the north, west and south. 
Of these the north and south sides were each 
fit its eastern end met by another railing, 
which was of the ordinary open type. Of 
these, again, the north side was just 28 feet 
distant from Kham Baba and 
passed 50 feet from there 
eastward before it was joined 
by the other railing. From 
these junctions branched off 
two subsidiary railings, which 
so met each other as to iorm 
two entrances, one in front 
of the shrine and the other 
in front of tlie Pujari’s dwell- 
ing, which, though they were 
together surrounded by the 
■solid railing on the three sides, 
were separated one from the 
other by an open railing. 

Our attention was now 
directed to the Kbaiu Baba 
itself. Was it in sHu 7 If 
it was. what was its original 
ground level ? Every thing 
depended upon the reply to 
this question. For we were 
eager to know whetijer tho 
original ground level of the 
solid and open railings and 
as well as of the I'etaining 
walls of the shrine very nearly coincid- 
ed with that of the column. If it did, 
then alone could we say that all these 
structural remains exhumed' by ns belonged 
to the temple of A^asudeva in front of which 
the Greek ambassador erected a Garuda p/War. 
The question Avas answered by sinking a 
trench in front of the Ivham Baba (Fig. 5) and 
our joy knew no bounds when we found that 
tlio column was in silu and n.as practically 
on the same level as the structural remains 
just referred to. The ti’ench reA'e.iled that 
the pillar continued to be an octagon right 
down to its lower end, that is, o l" from 
the top of the phatform, the first six feet 
of whicli being underground were found to 
bo veiy finely dressed though not to such a 
■degree .as to vie with tho Asokan columns. 
The dividing ]jne between tho rough and 


fine dressed surface must have coincided with 
the original ground level. The pillar rested 
on a stone block and was kept in tlie perpen- 
dicular by two pieces of iron and two stone 
chips being driven in between them. 

This, in brief, is an account of the 
excavations conducted on the Kham Baba 
site hallowed by the memoiy of that Greek 
ambassador Heliodoros, wlio l)ad become a 
Hindu and erected a Garudadlnaja in 
honour of Yasudeva. One important feature 
of these excavations is the discovery of the 


solid raiiiug which is of a unique design, 
not known to have been found anywhere in 
India when it was first exposed. Traces of 
this kind of railing were no doubt afterwards 
unearthed by Sir Johu ilarshall in liis exca- 
vations at S&tiehi, bat they were so tew and 
far between that they could not h.ave helped 
any archaeologist to piece them together and 
restore the origiu.al. iliuor antiquities, sucii 
as fragments of pottery, met.allic objects, 
coins and so forth were also picked up in 
abundance. But nothing can equ.d in import- 
ance the two iron pieces found below the 
Kham Baba which were doubtless 'vu edges 
inserted to ste.idy the column tho 

suggestion of Sir John Alni'sliaU I ‘-cat one 
of them to Sir Robert Iladfield ■niio h.-ij more 
than once obliged the Arch.acological Dep.art- 
ineut by making .in.iJyses of iron impleirent-s 
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Of the import trade of South Africa. England 
enjoyed 56.S in tlio year 1913, nhile only 
aO fell to the share of tho United Jstates, 
but by 1927 the share of tho latter increas- 
ed to lo.l while that of the former declined 
to 41.8. Similarly, Australia which eiported 
to England about 41.3 per cent of her es- 
poit goods in 1913 decreased it to 41.4 per 
cent in 1926. Whereas her export trade 
witli the United States, which was only 3.4 
in 1913. doubled, amounting to 8.7 m the 
year 1926. As the Dominions groiv more 
and more in wealth and power, the United 
States seems to succeed in strengthening her 
economic ties even better than ‘he motor 
country- Being young and cf. Uie same 
economic ago and outlook, it is natural that 
tho Bntisli Dominions should bo drawn more 
aid more to America and her industrial 
philosopliy. 

SC0ILA.S’D FOK SCOIS 
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?,vS?“rnes during urn P.t 

Sl^ftr'^i&mentandfor^^^^^ 
parliament, niaking Scotl.and an 

has not succeeded ^1 jjrft.sh Common- 

iiidcpcndeut miit u-iQ uoint out that 

‘Sli. Tbo Naliou; J,* today 

Uicre are moro and Ibat Ibero 

than Scotsmen ni i-o earning 

are 300 annually and that 30 

a salarj’ of ^ of the Kdinburglv 

per WiSmen. They w.mt 


Onhcisity are ^Scotland must bo 

ScoUand for country, they say, 

cslabUslicd "S a luou or ...j jj „,ust 

„ith equal sta ns '«to^ n 

have its on n J ' " ..^.^ds, Scotland u ants to 

alTair! In olber „ j „,c„ as tho ot irr 

aVo" independont of b- 

today- 
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Such is the spirit controlling the rarious 
parts which make up the British Empire. 
This survey shows how sweeping is the 
change that has been brought about by the 
IForld "War in the nature of the former 
British Empire. It is clear that the tendency 
to become one’s own manufacturer is strong 
not only in the independent nations of the 
world, but also in the self-governing 
Dominions of the British Commonwealtli. 
Though the Dominions have been induced 
to give preferential rates to goods made in 
Britain, they do not grant even this favour 
to commodities which they produce them- 
selves. For an imperialist, a colony exists 
only to serve as a source of raw materials 
for tfje mother country and market for her 
finislied products. But the post-war colonies 
will not stand this nonsense any longer. 


Each of the Dominions wants to exist as 
an entity for itself firet and then for the 
mother country and the Dominions. The 
demand of the Dominions for economic 
independence, the impoverishment of many 
of Britain’s former customers as a result 
of the war, the increased industrialization 
of other nations, the relatively high cost of 
British productions and the rise of America 
as Britian’s rival are tlie chief factors which 
make the problem of re-adjusting Britain’s 
economy to a new age a very difficult one, 
in spite of the much boasted imperial 
economic unity of the British Empire. The 
present trade situation of Great Britain leads 
one to pessimistic conclusions, but no one 
is competent enough to forecast accurately 
what is going to be Britain’s economic 
futui-e 


ISeiuiuiscenees of Swaiui Vivetauauda and Sister i\ivedifa 

Br NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


SwAui Tivkka:;aj.'Da 

¥ N November, 1897, Swami Vivekananda 
^ came to Lahore. “Wo knew each other, 
for we had been together at college and 
had met once or twice afterwards. At this 
time lie was at the height of his fame. He 
was the most striking figure at the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago and had made a 
great im.pression in America and England by 
his lectures and remarkable personality. He 
had enthusiastic followers in those countries, 
and on liis return to India he met with a 
gi’oat reception wherever be went. At Lahore 
a public demonstration had been organized. 
There were a number of people at the rail- 
way station to meet him and to take him 
in procession to a large bonse in the dty. 
I was also there and told him that ho might 
come over to my place if he wanted a little 
rest. One of his disciples, Snddhananda, a 
young man who had come up by himself 
from Aiubala and who is now tlio Secretary 
of the Ramkrishna Mission at Bolur, was 
then staying with me. Vivekananda accom- 
panied by another disciple. Sadauanda, came 
to my bouse the same night and stayed with 


me all the time be was at Lahore. Day after 
day, whenever I was free from work and 
again late into the night, we talked and I 
wondered how the somewhat silent and by no 
means brilliant boy 1 had known at college 
had grown into a dynamic personality with 
marvellous powers of conversation and a 
magnetism which drew all people to him. 
He could hold liis own anywhere and in any 
comp.'iny. His enthusiasm glowed like a white 
ilame. ffis passionate patriotism filled mo 
with admiration. He often spoke of tlio 
burning patriotism of the Japanese. There 
were periods of exaltation when bis words 
rang with prophetic fervour. He professed 
his wiUingness to go to jail if it would benefit 
tho country. Then there were other moods 
when he laughed and jested brimming over 
with good humour. He was a fine singer 
and a good musician. lie told mo with the 
utmost frankness of all his e.xperieiiccs since 
bo had come under the influeoco of Ram- 
Lrishca Paramhamsa. I have mentioned some 
of these in an ess.ay that I have written about 
my personal reminiscences of Swami 
A’irekauanda. 

He delivered three lectures at Lahore of 
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which tho one on tho Yedanto lauhs among 
his greatest utterances. During his -stay at 
l^horo there was a remarkable mcident 
which may be recalled here. The citizens of 
T -ihoro gave a garden party to Swami 
Vivekauanda in tho _ grounds of the Town 
Hall in tho Gol Bagh. There was a 
scntleman, wliom I knew weU living opposite 
Uio Gol Bagli. Ho was standing . near the 
grounds watching tlio crowd when Swami 
C^bmauda came up to him and asM Jnm 

name aCterw^ds. A y ^ 

genUemau, who ° nd selUed in 

liends, passed and he 

business. Some to J s ot a 

began to have dmms joJ 

strange nature Xount for. Ho used to 
which he could not accoun 

“oaWaokl^^^^^^ he was 
it, and in his dwa^is u direction. I 

always from his own Hps and 

S'et^enTdoubt tMhe wasJ-^ 
ho»¥’ Xf Srishna Faramhara a e?d 

^SSanl, ‘r paid >0.^ 

ftousS“ rdpee°s®to' ‘‘“toef "Sutelf ' to 

‘0 "“flifo-se who accompaTOd^S«.,m. 

'^‘'•'rin^ishmln^wUc^^J^^ Xloi 

young lectures and know 

T. ?'■;«. it! 

■ "iSsiiSf X 


te°c5rnta 

,P'rghore on his of 

-‘'■“^S'ree more tears 


last time I saw him was at tho Belur 
shortly before his death. 

Sister Nivij)it.v 

I first saw Sister Niredita at Srinagar, 
Khslmdr, where slio was staying iiitb AIi-s. 
Alo Bull and Afiss AIcLeod. A\’’lien Sister 
Nivedita passed away in 1911 I was just 
recovering frefra a very severe illness. 
Lying in my bed f wrote a brief tribute to 
her memory under the uoin dc plume of 
“Novsdis.’’ This appeared in the Dribuncy of 
which I was in charge for tho second time 
and was published in other papers. I ^liall 
reproduce those notes hero for record in 
my recollections. , r » 

Out of tho silence of months I emerge to 
nav a tribute of memory to one who has 
lust crossed the borderland and p.issed on 
L the Beyond whence comes neither nUisper 
n^r mossago to tlie laud of the living. 
Margaret Noble-Sister Nivodita-is dead 
Xd her work has been aceoraplis hod. 
When it comes to bo put together llwl 
S m.iy not amount to much, because 
Te time vouchsafed unto her was so sho 
and To had pcrliaps iio prcmouition of the 
™ecl-wings that liad boon bo.itiug about 
h“eusumm'ouiug her sileuUy to uliere her 

Iha? she brought to boar 
“Tt sho did deserio to be 

Imluless as that of India and uith 
cause so hopefulness. Ouo 

so mucli eul i^^ j„co tor 

Anglo-Bi'l*®" , 1 P .g oUkt 

India a “t. for how many of tlioiii 

people 'vdl of tiio nature or the 

To was*S'»"cTOk-girted beyond donbt,- 
but only -’ cra'ik. lo allcmpt 

Itisnot for nw t|„s place, 

ao aPP''?'?!' " aid is a tribute of memory. 

Mine, as I X I know her in life. I sa" 
recalling her as * ,titli licr tor 

Xr many ‘XtelTmid I shall here relate 
hours at a strc ^ j happenings thing'> 

as Fte? “■ ‘ 

“Twas .at Srinagar fehmir thatj_lir-t 
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of our time together. Our boats were 
moored dose to the guest-house of the 
ilaharaja. Some way up the river^ Jbelum, 
heyoud the Residency, was a boat in which 
there were three lady disciples of Swann 
Vivekananda, Nivedita being one of them. 
One morning as I came back from a stroll 
I stepped into Yivekananda’s boat and found 
the three ladies there and introductions 
followed. Nivedita looked quite young 
and handsome. She had a full figure and 
a high colour and though her eyes 

were very bright and vivacious she 
did not appear like a blue-stocking or a 
very intellectual woman. But first appearances 
are frequently deceptive. 

The Jhelum was flowing rippling below 
the keel of^ the boat. A cool, fresh morni^ 
breeze stirred the water into little wavelete 
flecked with fleeting foam. Over away m 
the distance towered Takht Suleiman with 
the pillar on the top. On the bank were 
poplars and chinars with apple and pear 
trees laden with fruit And so, halt 
observant and half oblivious of the glorious 
nature outside, we fell into an animated 
•conversation. Sister Nivedita had a musical 
voice and spoke with the earnestaess of an 
enthusiast She wanted information on a 
hundred subjects. Swami Yivekaoanda 
pointed his finger towards me and smiled, 

, '“Yes, yes, pick his brains. He 

you all the information you want '' hen 
leaving, ono of the elderly ladies asked me 
to come and have tea with them toe 
following afternoon. . , 

After they had gone Swami Yivekananda 
told me a great deal about Sister Nivedita, 
her great accomplishments and the ran^ of 
knowledge, her passionate devotion to India. 
Then he told a little story. They bad just 
returned from Araamatb, the famous sbnne 
among the snows in Kashmir. _ YivekanMda 
had walked with the other pilgrims. As a 
young ascetic he had tramped over a great 
part of India. Sister Nivedita had a dandy. 
■\Vhen they had proceeded only a few stages 
she noticed an old woman among too 
piligrims and saw that she was walking 
painfully and laboriously witli the help of a 
stick. Nivedita promptly got out of tlio 
dandy, put the old woman into it and walkea 
all the way out and back from the shnne. 
AVhen I asked her aftenvards about it» sno 
said she had two blankets, slept on the ground 
aud never felt better in her life.- 

never saw licr in Srinagar again. 1 


received a letter which necessitated my 
immediate return to Lahore and I left the 
next morning asking Swami Yivekananda to 
make my excuses at the tea party. 

A few days later I met her at Lahore. 
She was staying with the other two ladies 
at Nedon’s hotel and we met almost every 
day. Sometimes we would keep on talking 
till late at night, one of the other ladies 
quietly sitting by and listening to the 
bewildering range of our conversation, there 
was hardly a thing relating to India that we 
did not discuss. She frequently praised the 
judicial balance of the cultured Indian mind 
and the passionlessness of its outlook. 
Everything about her was sincere, frank and 
pure, while her unaffected modesty was as 
charming as it was admirable. And I saw 
that she was a woman with an extraordinary 
intellect, of extensive and accurate reading. 
She was extremely impulsive, but every 
impulse was generous and her earnestness of 
purpose was consuming. 

She wanted me to show her the city. 
Would she like to drive through the mam 
streets, as the lanes wp too narrow for 
carriages to pass ? No. she preferred to walk. 
A little slumming, I suggested, and she 
srailinely assented. So one fine morning we 
entered the city by the Lohan Gate, and 
tramped for about two hours, passing through 
every street and lane in the city. Sho was 
greatly interested in everything she saw— 
the children who stared at her open-mouthed, 
the women veiled and unveiled, the men who 
lounged at street corners, the Brahmmy bulls 
lapping the rock salt exposed for their use 
on the market stalls, the crowded houses. 
Sho took in everything and .asked quesbop 
about everything. On coming out of the 
city wo took a carriage and I drove her 

to the hotel. . fn t> 

There were other experiences, iho Kara 
Lila was going on. We drove out to see it 
Tlie other ladies stayed in the carnage, out 
Sister Nivedita got down and wanted to go 
into the crowd. As I accompanied her. 
a policeman on duty, seeing an LngJisii 
woman, began hustling the people and thrust- 
ing them aside to make a passage for lier. 
In an instant Sister Nivedita s 
demeanour changed. The blood luslicd to 
face and her eyes flashed indignant hre , 
going up to the policeman she exclaimed, 
“What right have you to pusli these * 

You should be run m 
spoke in English, because sho did not know 
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Uio lanKUaBO of tlio country. Tlio uolicemau 
did not understand her words, but thero wm 
110 inisUiking tier gesture and look. JIio 
“in™ rued to nio '-IP!®* 
tioii, and ivlicn ho got it, ho ahraiik 

of "too or';:!rd,"?' oS''Tau;“ 
SrSi“tc? Nivcdita, turned to ™ S 

- 

I told her a few p,i„„lt.i and was 

I met had token place 

sialtled by ‘’'9 tho high colour of 

in her ai>P.eara“==j ^“nppeared. She had 
her ooinptoon had 1^^,,, ,„tcllec- 

growii pale and “'“c,' pnjo round her neck 

Lai and spin ual. Sl.e^woro^ro g 

a slender ,e'to'‘ , . she was. 

lookid ‘indo ton " “ J ijgen '‘""5 ."Ln 
Vor several weeU sne taken 

Untoin and ».“>■“ „lrto Calcutta 

a small house in toe he ^ Is on 

nnd was toaelung “ ^ 

rairS- 


ttio 

in Dr. J- ^• 


v.tried as tbey 


I met her at tlio iiouso of the American. 
Consul General in Calcutta in earnest 
conversation with itr. Okakura, the 
known Japanese thinker and writer. I heard 
her speaking in public. She w.as a most 
eloquent and fascinating speaker, but her 
thoughts and language were sometimes .above 
toe comprehension of the average audience. 
As a writer tho charm of her styfe abides 
in her books. But I am thinking of the 
individual and not tho wrlter-too clear, 
strenuous purpose, tho fervour of faith, too 
human sympaUiy, too transparent smccrilj. 
the selfless devotion to work. 

On one occasion, accompanied by a 
fricid. I went to soe her in her house lo 
rSta. We were told by another 1, dy 
SS" in tho house that Sister -Nivodita 
war“eriously ill. suffering from meningitis. 
S wiS beiJg tieatcd by Dr. Silratan birar. 

:-51SSsS5 

I saw i cr ouco a^ ^’atioual 

few io that city. We 

Con?r^3 wa^ siumg 

were both ^vuJ uo'v sho has 

‘ia“her rest to Penon everl-isling, but 

C'^dinan.eprinteo 
SelnTp^S-. "r wonderfully pnro 
{“fe whito and lr.agr,mt as a lily. 
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“The Arab Revolt and the Massacre of the iev/s 
In Palestine" 

In my article cm the Amb Eevolt wliicji bas 
disappointed Jlr. Golam Uurtaza, I have niade it 
ciMr beyond doubt tliat I believe in Arab 
independence. As an advocate of Asian independence, 
1 cannot but support the national aspirations of 
tne Arabs or other people. 

I am opposed to religious fanaticism of those 
who commit political murders under the pious 
cloak of religious indignation. -Mr. (jolam llurtaza 
acltnowledees that the "WaiUng 'Wall affair was only 
a spark” and the real trouble in Palestine 1i«js m the 
political^ field. The Arabs allied themsclics with 
the British and fought against the Tuiks (the cO' 
vfdigioiiists of the Amis) on the solemn under- 
standing that the Arabs will achicte ihcir indepen- 
dence. British statesmen, with their characteristic 
auphcity, at the back of the Arabs, made a secret 
understanding vnlh the French that the Ficnek 
might iaice Syria whereas the British w mid keep 
conliol over Palestine. Later on, the same British 
statesmen, to gain financial and political support 
of the Jews of all countries (especially those »» the 
^niled States) gave assurance to them, through the 
Balfour Declaration, that the British will aid the 
Jews to establish a Jewish Homeland in Palestine. 

. Now the Jews have migrated and aie 
^urating into Palestine accoi-ding to the BaUonr 
Declaration. Tliey are buying up landed 
property, paying proper compensation to tlie 
Arabs, and t)iey are investing capital and seeming 
control over the raw-mdterials of tlie country. No 
one can say tliat the Jews have demanded any- 
Uung beyond the assurances of the Balfour 
DecLiration. In fact, British statesmen (Col. AVedge- 
wood and others) have advocated and are working 
for the creation of the "Seventh Dominion” of 
the British Empire under the Jewish controJ. in 
Palestine. 

Now if any party is responsible for the Joss 
of Arab rights— Arab independence m all Arabia 
induing Palestine— then it is Great Briti^ 
she liaying broken her solemn pledge. Tberefo^ 
the legitimate giievanco of the Arabs should be 
against tlio British mandate. Had the Arabs risen 
against Uio British control over Palestine, and 
fought for tJieir iadeiiendenee as the Syrians did 
against French rule, they would have reedved 


tlie moral support of all who are advocates of self* 
deteiminatiou. But when the Aiabs feeling their 
■inability to fight against Bt itUh conii ol of 
Palestine, started a massacre of Jews, under 
the coier of a religious jneiextcien the advocates of 
independence could not but condemn it. Tho Jews 
did not assert their rights without the Balfour 
Declaration . and if tho Balfour Detlaration Ivos 
usurped Arab nghts then they shouJil sCait a 
political agitation against tho British control of 
Palestine and not against tlio Jews who ha^ e come 
to Palestine because Britain has given a solemn 
undeitaUug for tiieir protection. 

I may say here tliat in India many of' 
the iloslem politicians use tho cloak of leligious 
mdigQ.atioQ against tlio Hindus for poiitleal 
purposes . and many Hindus have been 
muraeied for political reasons (as the muider of 
Swanu Shraddhanatidai by tho religious fanatics 1 
Many Hindu politicwns al^o suppoifc "e.\trn- 
territorial patriotism” of Indian iLosleius with 
tho idea of biingme about Hindu ilosleni Unihv ? 
/ believe that the Hindus— all Indians — should 
support the cause of Arab independence, but must 
not support political asscihsinattons _ carried on 
under the garb of religious indignation, i'uifher- 
inoie 1 believe that while the people of .India 
should support the cause of independence of other 
Asian peoples, they should not give any support 
to tJie spint of "e-vtra-territorial patnotism” of 
any community in India. 

In conclusion, I may say that the real grievance 
of the Ajubs lies in the British betrayal of tlie Arab 
cause through, the violation of a solemn agreement. 
It is cowardly on the part of tho Arabs to attack 
the Jews who weie brought in PaI.esfine under- 
British protection, while accepting British mandate 
m P^estine. 

Wiesbaden, Gerni.iny TAmyK-XATn D\s. 

Dec. 31. 1929 


The Eccnomio Condition of Indian Workers 


I read with great interest tho splendid 
article on "Tea Garden Labourers in Assam'’ l>y 
Air. Jatindranath Sarkar. m. a., published . in tho 
December issue of The Jfotiern iicneir. It is very 
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WCTiiiCJvnt that Iho Loiunio of Nations, at tho 
ic-iiie-»t of tho United Clmstnn Council of Indix 
hciit Mis^ JIuthcson to proparo. a conlidcntial 
rcjwrt on tho subject of “cconornic wn^tioM m 
Imlu.’* Tlio Lcagtiq did oot t hmk it fit to 
;v man of the intcKuty and ability of 
hanta Das, who is cninloj’od as an ox^ m tlie 


office may not bo used as another anti-Indian 
propaganda machine. 


Imlu.’ Xiio i.caguq uiu noi. i nu*v in. 

;v man of the intcgiity and ability of 
hanta D.os, wlio is cninloj’od as .an cx^ in tlie 
Intcrnatioiul Uiboiir Oflico.of jho . Uoaguo of 
■Kitinns to caiTy on an inycstigation on tho 
“rvnnomic conditions in India” or the condition 
nffflm vvorkeV.. Thcro is anU-Inten propa- 
5 '.,!,U oS a wia-wids soAlp ; and no mtelligcnt 
T«,i;in li.ia anv doubt about it. 


"Wicsljadcn. Germany. 
Dec. 31. 1929 


TAKAK^AT^ Das 


"Dominion Status and Independence Side 
by Side” 


c.nda on a "'orld-wido swlo 
Indwn luas any doubt about it. 

It is (luito natuml tjiat .tho British 

-tn^e-uniomsts , ^ho oWr day a section 

to DSiish'”fS ‘SSo^ 

viiftMtion of Ocrm.sn irauo , . unpopular 


?'x‘ usr s» 

.i;!?“?ondia 0 ( .Assam •g-Pta'--'"'’'! 


In your .srticio on ‘Dominion status imd Inde- 
pendence Side by Side.’ you initiate an interc.sung 
lino of researcli. Tiio relative merits of Dominion 
status and independence have been c^va'sw 
many times before now. But no one. has y« 
alleniptcd tlic tour de font of demonstrating from 
real life tliat tlio one is preferable to the o her. 
It lias good that you set yourself tins ^ITicuU 
task • but it was not goon tiiat .you should ha\ e 
diverted your efforts to .a side-issue. * or. "hat 
YOU liavo roally established in your .article 
Lminly not \\hat you promised your rtadcre in 
Uie hmhne. , 

You have proacd the obvious fact that ^narta 

SvM'ify Aaifio Ml V-V* 

bp “CP'',..'? p“J!!;L? sS? 




ltd difficult to picJc holes in your ai«uuicu.o. 
to sui^t that some oilier hypothesis 5 our 


,a,0 not PPjf"” ondilion Mre’’'/"*'?'* 

ivork pn indnstriqs. ‘"‘/‘S"" macrstHa 

“"'.A .. TSnsl cffoctivoly Indian, 


most 0 i''“‘'V 0 bj d i„ ?Sic«is Indian 
votkora , irUie fundm of 

mqno^phs if is oiifAc/ihc 


ho'w yoir’Snnonts mw Ijavo nn.v 

JSirinn Sn'Ko feblan. of Eonnnto and 

rosolution in tho Imperial A fTiihcr from the 

if my history IS wrong. I ..f ^Srst.ams 


Sni of^’lndlfn pdroc.ap£ 

fh!i what they aspiro to is “cVhc jO« t the 


nly ^ work on certain cww> gnulu.ate 

SS‘e(5n».nio P^**™ 'Xln“<U«S-d 

The IndmU- " ^],o next rMUcst 

lid .authorities . I coijiuus- , commissi^ 


S what they Sda%n%yod nil 

60 eloquently in 1J17. j,ol^ 

It would seem, thorofom that^^^^i 

un to ridiculo tho Colonial sm' j,daocatcs of 

eSoacd in tho "^“CtccMh .jJ-^°p,itoit. , far 

Dominion status nro only tiUmg -at 

as it IS ? *“ ‘ , 

tho wnaa. , . j pot (onccrnca 

nili, IS* ?S‘S"',?o,c'Sf .*S‘Sj 

!33ins“a"yb"‘ “ 

you I"'® *" ■ P_ L. :il\jvMn\n 
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The Editor’s Note 

I am under no delusion that 1 liave proved 
that tliG sole cause, the principal cause, or even, 
one of the causes of Canada’s inferiority to the 
United States of America in population, matenal 
prosperity, and intellectual and creative achieve- 
ment is the fact tliat she is not independent and 
free like the latter. Thoug:li 3Ir. ilajumdar asserts 
that in the title of my article I promised to 
establisli some such tliesis, such promise does not 
appear to me to follow from the heading. In any 
ease, I did not propose to prove any such thing. 
Perhaps, not being a clear writer, I have not been 
able to make the drift of ray article understood 
even by intelligent and educated readers. Jfy 
object was to set my readers thinking as to tlie 
causes of Canada’s inferiority. Tliat I did not 
indulge in any dogmatic assertion, but only raised 
questjoas and made tentative suggestions, will 
appear from the following sentences m my article 
among others : 

“May not the inferior achievement of the 
Canadians, then, be due to the fact tliat. living 
under the mgis or protection of Britain as a 
sub-nation, they have not yet fully felt the 
promptings of a distinct, independent and free 
nation to develop their powers in every direction 

to the utmost ? Does this explain the 

stunting of Canada to any extent ?” 

“The American States have about a quarter of 
the area of the contiguous Canadian provinces but 
nearly three times as maav inhabitants as the latter. 
What is this strikmg differenco in immediately 
adjoining areas due to ?” 

“It strikes me that the political status of Canada 
may have had something to do with retarding 
ite material prosperity and intellectual growth. 
Those wlio havo personal knowledge and experi- 
ence of both D. S. A. and Canada may be able to 
say whether there is even a modicum of truth m 
my impression^’’ 

Mr. ilajuradar writes, “You have proved tlie 
obt'Mua fact tliat Canada is not quite as well otf 
as U. S_. A., and Iiave advanced a hypotliesis to 
explain Canada’s comparative backwardness 
may havo been obvious to him all along, but it was 
not obvious to j?i6 before I read the Neio Fepuhlie 
article about it and consulted some works to wnto 
my article. I was irapalled therefore, to advance a 
hypotliesis to explain the “obvious.” If my 
hypothesis is wrong, 1 hope more competent and 
better-informed persons will advance other 
hypotheses with ccnvincing proofs in reviews or 
louinals other than mine. 

Mr. JLajumdar says I have held up “to ridicule 
the rolonial statas which Canada enjoyed in the nine- 
teenth century.” Since receiving Iiis criticibra I liare 
I'cau my .article twice. I do not find that I have 
anvwliero specifically referred to Canada's colonial 
statiis in the ninet^nth century. As for “lidicule"’ 
to,Uio best of my knowledge of the mcaoing of 
tins word in the English langiugc, wliich is not ray 
moiher-tongiie, I have not in mv ai'ticle riiBciiled 
any country or people. I did not know that 
a bcrious comparison of the position and 
acbievemonts of two countries by incians of facts 
(including sfatistiC|g) coidd bo c.aU^ ridicule. But, 
pcrli.i})3, as I had to write in a foreign longtiage. 


what 1 intended to be taken as a serious- 
discusssion really i-eads lilie ridicule. 

I liave nowhere assumed that Canada lias- 
been enjoying Dominion status of the up-to-date- 
kind ever since she came under British lule. My 
limited knowledge of Canadian and British Imperial 
liistoiy lias sufiited to save me from such a wrong 
assumption. I have also a rough idea of the 
evolution of Dominion status since the last M'orJd 
"War. In fact, in the concluding paragraph of my 
article, I distinctly refer to tiie fact that Canada 
has not yet enjoyed for a sutficiently long tira& 
her recently advanced political status to enable- 
one to judge of the results of such status. Let 
me quote the last few lines. 

“It is not yet full four yeais since this definition 
of a Dominion %vas adopted. Time alone c.on show' 
whether this new Dominion status will jiroduee 
raatenal and moral results equivalent to those of 
the independence enjoyed by the U. S. A. Tho 
enjoyment by Canada of the right of diplomatic 
representation abroad is also not of much longer 
duration. From the article of the Canadian writer, 
referred to in the first paragraph of my article, 
it does not appear wliat actual concrete benefit 
to Canada has resulted from her new DomiDion 
status and her right of diplomatic representation 
abroad.” 

There havo been, since the World War, important 
developments regarding Dominion status. But 
tliat status existed before the war. and it was by 
no means insignificant. In fact, in relation to 
iatomal afTairs, the Dominions enioyed so much 
fre^om that in his Congress presidential address 
in 1906 Dadabhai Naoroji voiced the political 
aspiration of India by saying that the (Jongress 
wanted Swaraj or self-government like that of the 
self-governing British colonies or like tiiat of 
England. 

I shall quote some sentences, from two pre-war 
pubbcations to show what Canadian self-government 
was then like. By tlie passing of "The British 
Noith America Act,” “on the 1st of July 1807, the 
Domiuion of Canada came mto e.-dstence. It was 
bom duiing the era of the American Civil War. 
and was planned to correct defects which tiino 
had revealed in the American foderation.’^ 
(BM'j/chjnsdiJ Bntannica. 11th edition, vol. v, 
publish^ 1910), So the Canadian federation was 
in some respects an improvement on the American 
federation. 

It is interesting to find that even before ISGTT 
the Canadian Parliament was supreme in Canadian 
domestic affairs. In 1819 wlicn the Earl of Elgin 
was Governor, tiio Canadian legislature p.a>5cd tlie 
fiebellioQ Losses Bill. “The conserv.vtivc minority” 
“appealed to London for intervention. Tlie mob 
in Montreal burned the Parliament buildings and 
stoned I.-ord Elgin himself because he gave Uio royal 
assent to tfio bill. Ho did so in the face of this 
fierce opposition, on the ground that in Canaui.^ 
domestic affaire, the • Ckmadian ParJiaincnt must bp 
supreme.” {Encijchvculia Britanulea. lltU cdilionl. 
Speak&g of a period a few veara anlenor lo l-sl.). 
the same work s.ay3 tliat “it bocaino obvious flut 
the provinces united liad tiocome too mijiortant 
to be held in leading strings.” 

It is stated in the same work (lOlbJ, in relation 



to all luv.vl luid tniliUrv foruca, that their control 
\\itli Uw fcdenil rarliaincnt. , t . i .1 
A, «u-ly jw \bm Canada had fu^opted tlie 
i»olu'v ol pnitix'tion iu her trade 

Latrom lb»l. "7 lithS?^ 

policy ol tho country.” < hiojcl. lint., liui mj 
^ Tho (jovornor-Ocnend rt lowers, 

central mlmiuistralion. even boforo pre- 

It would l ad practicaUy almost 
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Dcishbouf Iho U. S. A- The (lucstion tiicn which 
demanda an answer is wiiy her niojrrcss Juu not 
oven approxinntcd to tliat of the lattor.. It should 
1)0 homo in mind that Iho CiviM\ar m Arnenea 
liad caused a cicat set ^hack , there at the time 
when C anada lx)c.imo a Dominion. So hotli tlicso 
countries started on a new career of progi^s at 
llio same tima There h another country, Jaja^ 
an oriental ono. which began its career of moderai- 
zAtion exactly dunng the same pcn^. Thera, 
‘•from I 6 C 0 onwai-ds the now spirit rapiuiy 
pcrmoiitcd tho whole nation : U’ramo^e 

iiitt of all chssM. and the . c»untry cn^r^ u^n 
a career of intelligent assiimlation whmln m fo^ 
vcAiA. w'on for Japan a umversally accorded pi^ 
f» Iho ranS of Iho.Bimt OradcoBl powers. 
(Eneudopadia Brilannica. lUh edition.) 

Wiy is not only tho U. S. A. but 
fat ah<^ of Canada in almost every respe^ 
far more limited natural resources than tho latter . 

RaUASsCSDA ClIAmiUEB 
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I rightly so, jSi ° political ''Mhn^s 
* causes of. I”"'"® therefore, .the 

ind downfall is 0“ • jj ,„i;os a pohlio”' 

L“r ■'“caS Sail 

S a linTof o^P>”™‘;;i‘”barric? aP.ainsl 

nloDC stood ‘IS ^ ^-ould casto bo jwst'fi' 
Sn-building. "^dependent 

»h'p r”jact:“ i f r ™d s 

TtarP ''Sja was i”'l'P“‘‘‘'But il ni»y >’'> 

tlfwRh WstoS “loss”' 

slofoil , causes of . India sras 

Spendenco SjSr^;, d ,„at casto did 

■ “f urcasto gives ‘“t 

It canti°*V deserve » all ’low-casto 

-i persons uest 
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or loss of opportunf. “I'c'^riow 

tioii aD'i crmnpiDg Uierefore. that casto 
positioi • It w cteai, 

;'oimoall°yS‘^P“'‘“S 0-4 “ 

^re^ouio 000 rear put in a .word Jor 

ramasrama y„rt..- Thcoroti- 

cristed in India in days "i J 
',„y rhninsminu misfed ,_!n^^;^l 
doahtedly. I,,," °ii or most Brahmans 
whether at or Shudras followed 

Kshatnyas, ^ I" assigned to them by 
only tho .Pr , ' PC enough data in tho 
the Siiinte. Ihore ja history 

dramas, was not Iho ease in 

to show that that _ jj yarmstatiia 

nnmcroiis ‘“srenoo®' f[?o at any lime, i‘ oan- 
exisfed in ac P • ^ present, tho mrsto 

not ho rovivcd now. "I ^ pe 

groups, ins;""l M being ^ 

than four thousand I claiming to he 

with the 'sacred ‘hre 4 j is to bo arrangoj 
aceoS“ r-pai'n Mak-) and larnm 
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(work or occupatioa). Is thcrd auy autliority, 
possessed of suiricieat koowlcdgo of the 
gunas and kannas ot all persons of all ages 
and botii sexes in Hindu India, and having 
adequate sense of justice and suOicient 
impartiality and power to enforce obedience, 
who can divide these persons into four groups? 
In these days of equality, liberty and frater- 
nity, would not there bo numerous rebels 
against his decisions? And remember, this 
work of fourfold division cannot bo done 
once for all. Sons and (hjughters do not all 
possess the gnncis of their pai'cnts or folloxv 
tlio professions of their parents. Therefore, at 
each succeeding generation, there must bo a 
fresh fourfold division. Xay, oven Ujat is 
an understatement. A man may ebango his 
occupatioa once or moro than once in his 
life; a man of Brahman parentage may ho a 
cook, a priest and a petty trader at the same 
time; husband and wife may not follow the 
same profession and may havo different gunas 
and a man may have different j/unas at 
different periods of life, IVliat authoritative 
person or persons can have the power to 
constantly re-arrango groups repeatedly, pro- 
viding satisfactorily for all these compli- 
cations ? 

K’o, the Varnasrama solution will not do. 

Some praise has been bestowed on the 
system of caste for its providing every ono 
born in a caste with some occupation, for 
preventing unlimited competition and am- 
bition, for instituting a sort of democracy 
within the caste, for making it possible to 
acquire great skill in crafts and trades owing 
to their hereditary character, and so on. To 
some extent this praise is deserved, though there 
is no such hereditary physical transmission 
of acquired tastes, inclinations, character and 
skill as is generally and popularly believed. 
But we have to remember that in spite of 
caste there is greater unemployment and 
enforced idleness in India than in auy other 
civilized country and that there aro also 
great competition and ambition. Social 
democracy within each caste is at present 
more nominal than real; a highly educated 
rich man of aify caste certainly does not 
look upon and treat an illiterate and poor 
fellow-caste-man as his social equal. It is 
true that many of our hereditary craftsmen 
possess great skill. But not all. iloreover, 
owing to there not being infusion of fresh 
blood, fresh intelligence and fresh ideas into 
a craft-guild and its methods and owing to 
comparative absence of competition, many of 
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our craftsmen havo boconia less skilled and 
more characterless than the craftsmen of 
other countries which havo ub caste. Take 
an example. In Calcutta, Cliincso carpenters 
command much Jjigher wages than Indian 
carpenters, bcc.iuse of their greater skill, 
greater reliability and greater industry. Again, 
among Indian carpenters Hussalmaus are to 
be found in greater numbers than Hindus. 

Owing to tho absence of hereditary c.'istc 
in Western countries, some of tho greatest 
intellects have devoted themselves to 
manufacturing industries and commerce and 
surpassed our industrial and commercial 
classes. Our Ivsbatriya warriors of old were 
matchless for bravery. Yet they could not 
prevent India from being conquered, because 
all tho people of tho country were not 
interested in defending it, and because 
strategy and methods of warfare and weapons 
remained unimproved, owing to men of 
superior intellect from outside the caste not 
having concerned themselves with their 
improvement. 

Casto discriminates in favour of some 
persons and against others quite unreasonably 
and unjustly. In the s.ime family brothers 
and sisters often differ markedly in physical 
strength and appearance, intelligence and 
intellectual achievement, education, character, 
etc., and follow different professions. Yet 
those who are superior in those things do 
not despise and cut off social intercourse 
with Bioso who are inferior, nor are any 
treated as untouchable. Men and women of 
the same c.iste differ in the same way and 
sometimes more ; yet tliere is social 
intercourse, interdiuing and intermarriage 
among toem. But persons of inferior caste 
are sometimes superior in strength, intellect, 
character, etc., to those of higher caste, .and 
yet tliey are despised. 

Even if it be argued that literacy and tlio 
priestly profession imply and demand higher 
mtelligeuce and character than the pursuit 
of other avocations for which literacy is 
not essential, which is not true, can any 
reasons be assigned as to why weavem, black- 
smiths, carpenters, potters, brass-smiths, etc., 
should not look upon one another as social 
equals, ioterdining and intermarrying with 
one another ? , _ 

Ho, heredihiry caste is a BiorougUIy 
unreasonable institution. Divisions into 
occupational groups may and do exist, as they 
do everywhere ; but there is no reason why 
they should be made hereditary .and the 
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I>icl-eil u|. in e,\c.iviition<. In reuly I iccoivej 
two coninmnicu ions from luni, in tho sccoud 
of winch ho dchnitoly informed me that tho 
material was genuine steel and fl>at the speci- 
men consequently was of unusual iiiterestas it 
wiis of such an ago, tras indeed 

a most astounding discovery. So long tho 
use of steel in India before tiie Muhammadan 


01 metnK I’iie meeting was opened by flie 
Uiamnan. Sir Ilobwt Ifad/ieJd. with an 
addiess winch was reported in The Engineer 
dated ^ov 27, IDU. And he wound up his 
aontess with a prominent mention of this 
of stee), desenbiDg how it was found 
and what the result of his chemical analysis 



rfio following quotation 
from tho above number of The 
Engineer will bo read with 
extreme interest by scientists 
as \\ell as laymen, by tho 
arcliaeologist as well as tJie 
general reader. “Before 
concluding”, said Sir Bobert. 
“I should hlce to show a 
specimen of steel of unusual 
value and interest, bearing as 
it does upon tho title of 
of our subject, “The Hardening 
of Metals." This specimen 
15 probably the first to bo 
o.xhibitcd in modern times of 
an ancient piece of high 
carbon steel which 1ms been 


baldened by quenching. Tho 
following is the imalybis of 
its composition : 

Cflri'Sn Si J>. 1* yn Cf .Xi JV 

Ti) .01 UJ8 OJO <0 SCrets Sticv 10 i 


“It was possible to obtain 
a fractuie of tho specimen, 
which weighed about 8 02 ., 
was 3iu. in length, iVzin. in 
breadtli, ‘ftin. in tliick- 
nes'!. This sliowed fine 
crystalline but rather biittlo 
structure. After removing tlio 
scale the Bnuoli ball hardness 
number uns found to bo lib. 
Oil cutting tlio specimen 
through with a Saw tiiorc was 
found to bo a quite fair 
proportion of the oiiguial 
nicUl still auoxUised, 1 


View of Kham Balia sliowing the I’oition Concealed rndereroniid 


period had not even been dreamt of. But 
this picco found at Bcsiiagar was not only 
real steel, but a specimen of tho second century 
13. C. It was Uiercfore 110 wonder if this 
piece of steel 'truck Sir Kobcit as of 
paramount importance. On Jlonday the 
23rd November 11114 a discussion took phaco 
at thy Parad.ay Society upon tlio baldening 


, , rccJicd tlii-s specimen a few 

Indereromid months ago from tlie Supeiin* 
temlcnt of Arcli.vology in 
IVcsteni India, illr. Bliandailar. One of the 
special points is that, notwithstanding tlie 
large number of specimens of ancient iron 
and supposed stool I h.ave o.vaimncd during' 
the last few ycms, none of them have con- 
tained sufficient carbon to bo termed sicol 
in our modem time meaning. Thi.s specimen* 
as will bo seen from tho abo\c analysis, con- 
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i;roups hbould 
compartments. 
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lio plnccil in wotcriiBlit 


qualities of manliood nro not li mondply of 

coinpnrtmcnin. '^'^Somo of tlio ovil results of caste have 

tVo Bcnorally feel cnconrascd by Hic incidentally felerrcd to. It has 

nclitovcnicnts and example of '’"f ."'j 5 dono (treat spiritual harm to mea Seme 
is an oriental country. -Hut wo forget that hecomo puffed up with a sense 

tlio Samurai, tlio Jnp.incso highest caste, who importance. They haro become 

were warriors, voluntarily gave up Uicir j„irit„ally proud and iraagmo that they were 
• 'I *t.nf /attstrt was destroyed in Japan, .P nnra and holy and others were impure 
S‘ l,TtI o Frwhr werf«^ Japaucso ^^5" "J'^uateuehaUe. The priestly class 
,etl la class wero declared by law ?”» they could give salvation to 

untouchahlo c „,„rc«ions. olllccs and ' Unhappily, tliough they thought or 

Sded to thint that thoy could save 
ftlliprs themselves they could not save, nor 
«uld ' ey saVo ‘bnir country from being 
todden under the heels of conqueror after 

““S’’" has provented, or ia any case 
»uf to nrevent, the direct access ot others 
S, to God. It has set up, .not 
than ‘bn s„„,c other religions, 

f thole class of mediators. Those 

''f pdTr the inltaeaco ot caste consider 
who under the m luv ^ 

themselves^ ^te depressed. 


tism, the same sense of ins mo a 

to the social s‘™““ " < ai.|,cr castes with 

Jlarringcs hetween ni 0 

women men of lower castes were 

S^a? * Tan\ onamp.cs„.can .be 


liigncr castvp jj c.vampics can w of men j ™nds hove not had full 

by no means o„5%,ota of very low igcir f’ i Thus the human race 
given. Again, persons^. brahmans, .such scope ‘o . Sj'^of the intellectual, raorsl 

castes, attain^ the etc. A striking has which they could other- 

Ml’a^arn. '{’eXS jcbala As a „„d sp ritual to the com.iuon 

o.vnmplo IS that of oj cdacation. On „iso ° of humanity. The Pn®*!!'.' 

hoy ho went to a ”S' Us parents, ho treasure-house o . ^o„,o still, 

bchig asked the names ot .^jUlicr „[ the |„vo been tre.sted ns worse 

hO'n.B . ,, name ot omj could j( possible. They nave 0 .. d3„, 


S til the /'I'l;* mScr could not India boa^tsjtjrty psputalioa, it corid 

‘““Vho w'Ts motrW^SrThe K boasted of scores__ri.^u^^^^ 

-is ss " 

inliinans. . i many foreign to . whether f, fho top-doga 

have Sw believed that at there 


to 
ftny. 
told 

ris/ii said. 

■Brahmid^s 
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founding oducationnl instihitions of a high 
order. Instead of Tvell-equipped colleges ' 
of the greatest efficiency, Tve have separate 
Kayastha, Bhumihar, Jat and other colleg^, 
which aro not well-equipped and quite 
efficient. 

Caste has been perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to social, economical and political 
progress in India. It has stood in the way 
of the solidarity of tho Hindu people and 
prevented the growth of a compact nation. 
For where there is no mutual love and trust, 
there cannot be that cement which binds the 
parts together. 

I have already said that the contemptuous 
treatment of tho lower castes has led large 
numbers of them to leave the fold of Hinduism. 
Thus, there has been continual decrease of 
Hindus. Hindus can increase and could have 
increased their numbers by conversion from 
other religious communities. But these converts 
not being assured of an honourable place 
in the Hindu community, their number has 
been small. Those who leave Hinduisni for 
other faiths, or their descendants, cannot bo 
reclaimed in large numbers for the same 
reason. In fact, so long as people 
obtain the saihe social status vybich they 
have or can have among Christians ana 


Moslems, they cannot think of becoming 
Hindus. 

The system of caste narrows one’s out- 
look and vision. Caste-riddou people cannot 
think nationally. They consider their ' caste 
to be the world in which they live, move 
and have their being. 


The census reports of many provinces 
show that there is a great disparity m the 
numbers of men and women in many castes. 
There is a similar disparity in the number 
of unmarried boys and girls among them 
For this and other reasons, it is difficult 
among some castes to find brides and 
grooms. Were it not for caste and sub- 
casto restrictions, the field of selection would 
have been wider and the dwindling away of 
some castes owing to tho paucity of 
and. therefore, of marriage, could have been 
prevented. Tho paucity of women is 
particularly felt in some provinces and is a 
cause there of tho crimes of kidnapping and 
abduction. "Were it not for caste and also 
to some e.xtent for linguistic and cultural 
barriers, these difficulties could have been 
overcome by inter-provincial and intcrcastc 
marriages. ^ , 

[Mapltilfrovt the BesidmlM ^Udmsjihmcd 
at tl!e MI-l»dia Anti-castc Conference, Lahore, on 
Decenib^ 28. 1222.] 




WooJ^s in Hia foUowing hnguagcs tcilljxi^ Ori’ja, Poriuguese, 

niijaraii, Jlindj. ^tKriodienls^^hool and college iex 

k'paiiish, Tamil, Telugn and Wrfu. articles, addresses, etc., i 

nnnotatiqns, not ^ acLnoicledoed, nor any qiien 

The reecwl of Books should be sent to ou. 
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«iiA incrfeisinj use of contraceptives and clnldrcn 
ENOLISH |J§1 oS^ to%ome, il, and «hen the wnm d«.i« 

. ^ II if • jhiw chi dren wjII come to l>c rcBaraeii .a*! 
■\r.iiiiTicv AND Morals— Bertrand Russell- i^j^ngmg to the mother alone, the 


any women 'TmSr'i>“ 42 l“J 3 !l;s ttecluldr«nl,yil.o ».■,,=. 
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fall to the lot of aa explorer and invesli?rator. In 
later years he was equally indefatigable and cqmlly 
enthusiastic in his clTorts to free Finland. In the 
course of his wanderings in Morocco he must at 
times have been a source of considerable anxiety 
to Governors and others, wlio wore more or less 
responsible for his safety, by his comploto dis- 
regard of their orders ; but m whatever part of 
the world ho visited he liad the happy poivcr of 
engaging people’s afTections and thus of laying the 
foundations of permanent friendships, whether among 
the simple fishing folk of the Shetland Islands 
or the fanatic Mahommedans of Morocco, nor 
was this power of attraction confined to men only 
as is shewn by liis account of tlie proposal of 
mamago that ho received from a young lady at 
Capri. 

Westermarck is and clearly always has been very 
.Sffprecrjtrtu of the isosutios of iVdftrro and wherever 
he travels he gives us vivid pcn-pictures of the 
scenery ; knowing the Guildford and Dorking 
district of England one can fully understand the 
charm that this part of the country held for him. 

After I'cading these Memories ono begins to 
wonder in which of the three sides of his career 
he achieved the greatest success, whether as Teacher. 
Research-worker or Politician. In spite of his 
great achievements as a research- worket one is 
mchnod to suspect that his greatest results have 
been as a Tcactier ; but that is a matter that only 
the future can reveal. 

R B. S. a 


The 0.\se ron lyniA : By ./b/ai a Iloulaml 
M. A. (Cfliitah), F. If. Hist. 5.. London. V. 31. 
Dent and Sons Ltd. 1D20. is-Bii net. 


_ Mr. Hoyland has written tins small book of 
1<3 pages after fifteen years’ stay in India, partly 
in 3 small country tomi, partly in 3 largo indus- 
trial city and partly amongst the villages and 
jungle tracts^ engaged in educational and relief 
work. He is thus well Qualified for the task he 
undertook _ to perform, but , that _ sympathetic 
msiMt. without which it is impossible to under- 
stand the mind of a people so entirely foreign 
as the Indians are to Europeans, is not .common 
cvm among those who have long resided in India, 
and have been glad to leave this land of regrets 
at the end of their long residence. Mr. IToyJand. 
hq^'eyer, belongs to that rare band of foreigners 
who have the gift of sympathy and can therefore 
say something nsefiil and instructive to Indians 
and their English rulers alike. 

The frontispiece is adorned with a poifrait of 
.Malntma Gandhi, for whom the author has the 
profoundest admiration and to whom he devotes 
achapter. The book is divided into two parts, 
ihe first . part deals with the factors in the 
present situation in India, and the second with 
me . Indian point of view. Hinduism, Islam, the 
Bntish . system, the birth of the new nation, and 
the attitude of our rulers to the whole problem 
are the factors : how an Indian loots .at the 
west, at India, at Swaraj, at Religion, and at the 
fut^, the subjects treated in the second 
part. It IS not difficult to see. from the anthor’s 
commenfs and observations here and there, that 


the Indian view point is not unoflcn his own. 
at any rate lie.has considerable sympathy for it. 

On the Hindu ideas of Dhaima, on caste, 
Ahimsa, Swaraj, the ideal of Indian wom-anhood. 
the Giiriz-ideal, the SamiijasiAdenl. the policy of 
^tuagraha, and (he like, the author's views arc 
strikingly illuminating. 

Aceoraing to the author, tie Bengali race is 
“(lie most advanced, enlightened and self-conscious 
of the Indian races.’’ Time was when this 
appreciative reference to us was perfectly true, 
but now OUT brethren of other parts of India run 
us hard, and in tlio competition for progress the 
Bengalis are being outdone by other Indians m 
many fields of a''tivity. 

Oil 3Iis8 3fayo’s notorious Jfotficr India the 
author says tlmt “the assertions made in that 
extremely ill-balanced onslaught upon Indian 
life was one-sided and therefore false'" and 
adds that “.Miss Maj'o’s choice of a title for 
her book was extremely unfortunate. It seemed 
in Induv to constitute a deliberate flouting, deriding 
and defiling of holy things. It was heartless 
blasphemy against the most sacred of all 
Goddesses.” 

"India feels, with a deep and growing resent- 
ment, that the Englishman is an insolent boor ; 
for he does cot care to understand the countiy 
which ho regards himself as owning, and is 
Interested only in continuing to own and exploit 
her.” 

The Rowlatt Act was “one of those fatal and 
tragic mistakes which poison almost beyond 
recovery the relationships of peoples.” 

Of Mahatma Gandhi the author says, amid 
much else. “Although he failed as a practical 
statesman, the fact remains that this ascetic and 
prophet has brought into the world a new type of 
national idealism, founded on the assertion . of 

g reat moral principles -The nalionalism of which 
e is the le,nder and seer is in a sense a new 
‘ethical nationalism,’ in a world where nationalism 
hitherto has meant too often aggressive and 
self-assertive violence.” . 

Regarding Hinduism the author says; lue 
genius of the people lias regarded polifJcal 
relationships as of little importance, but social, 
moral and religious relationships as of.treraendoiis 
importance. The achievement of, India has lam 
not in the domain of constitutional expenment 
and advance, but in the development of a vast 
system of social organization— the caste system. 
It lias Iain, secondly, in the development of a type 
of life founded on the belief that moral issues 
imderlie the whole universe and decide the destiny 
of every human soul bom into tlie world. ;It.has 
lain, thirdly, in a continuously developing insight 
into the things of the spirit— into the relations of 
God with man." ^ ‘ir .i 

In the ciiapter on Islam, referring to the Jlcads 
I win— tails you lose’ policy of the Jlussalroans 
all ^ODg the line, the author says, Ivo more aenmte 
and privileged position of extra territoriality 
could oe imagined in a modern democratic btare 
and goes on to observe, “This problem of Hinaii 
Mus^man relafionsliips is absolutely fundamenrai 
to the future well-being of India, and to the 
possibility or otlierwise of her attaining true 
nni^ and independence.” . - . . 

“In the main it must be ^rewgmzed that two 
men struggle for the mastery in the average inaian 
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to-ilo. moro nioml. inoro ftWf* to hol|i Itiinsclf ami 
nOif-tsV Anil if lio in not. lionost iinoplp liko 
Ynllat.lililni I’.ilol boliovo Iio l«i not, what nK it has 
tlnvimH.hai to tniRi-all reforms what .nfler all are 
onlv ttilininislnUivo devices to hoodwink the public. 

'riio imiblein of the <i»y h I)pm<«rncy and 
Swnr ya. India demands a solution of this preWcin 






(othwIm Io' I'''''™- 


r<,iM J/''''™’- tvciKiiosy o( 'li; 


mm. Mr<r^‘ ;;;• .ei,olosy of dio 
Tim. rondncl »? I"'® ''■'t.fJ/lS 

S'l .S «>’ 1» “fee 


msss^S=:: 


“The KAi.YAS”—S;>reial Gita numhtr. 
hu Ittl>a llnghnrda'i and If inumanpranad I'odaar. 
IHtfAifhfd l>u Ghnmshijamda^, Gita Prat, Gorakh- 
pur. 1'J‘JO. Pp. 50r>. 

Considering tho infhicncG whicli the Gita 
exerdspH on tiio life and culture of the Indiaa’. 
this is a laudable attempt to focim the attention 
of the public on the Gita As many as 21i P-»pers 

’._.1 1... Tn.i.nng ano Eup 


Rolves wise. mieiUKcni uiw niuu^imu.. ...w 
S m^y muster tlie necessarj* courage to upcak out 

ituliviil ials of t o an^ cx-I)owan of Ilaroda 

ureseT^^^^^^^ J^ikancr, would care 

and the praseni . v.aricd 

exSnecs °.cfom “O'! ""'I 

"iJ iKxi l.y ilmir mitryrini: n.t.on, j, 


or trie pumic on iiic uim iiwiii a-s --- v ^ 
poems and extracts written by Indians and Eiim- 
poans are collected in this volume wiUi uu 
illustrations many of which are in colour, btiions 
on the history and philosophy of tho Gita on suen 
.a hi" scale are welcome addition to tho already too 
voluminous Oita literature. .Many of the papers are 
written from the propasandist point of 
special s'alue and interest is the lonp list of about 
7 <jO editions, translations .and annotations ot me 
Oita written in various scripts and l.ingiuises oi me 
Hast and the West. Tho illustrations arc ttie 
portraits of saints and scholars and piefures ren- 
Socled with tlie episodes of the Majiabharabi and 
the Oita. IfAJizs Gv'P 


MAR-VTIII 

EtAN^TUiciiB svnv onucTii on See AVonss of 


N^TiiiciiB svnv nnucTii on occ "oujx» 
EirvATii: Pilited bn M. K- Drshmulh and 

Cinlratara Press. Poona. Paocs oicr 1000 


hu the I / <con. 

''“Vri/’Toct Ekin»th ncids no 
to M.arathi readers llis n« well *3 minor 

works are popul.ar with devout /I'nd'W the 
I>occan. and Lre nin 1. veSrefSr 


present 


edited anu iium; . j-'<“ 

™ ^ H-r Mf S«fmiShr,MI,a- 

iilo .V?™""' to ' ■ "■ 


.and have run into scores qi euiuou'. *» 
’edition unlike many others is ''®' 7 wre'ubr 
.nnd neatly printed and as such dosorios 




mnd iran^iaita 

— ..l.e Hln.™, JO k».y 


i„.tincl xvith ™ "corner .. 

MjSrnslite^tonsIi ^ 

SlSrUll serve the l»t,»se intended, ^ 


jus tiopK ; v'raving m n* ‘ 

,„a.sp,nnm„ a" g „ T,,„,osi«r. 

r.'Afffi’tod to (to ■"''“J ’’^ministration 
to 


books heceivkd i-OR 

A Rov-vt. ■Eou-f ^v‘'riitnambcki»r. 

poncv AND 0‘V’'^V*Vv°K^S Venkataramsm- . „ 

RFVA^F>-r.lN^^.A’oMin^ "TiirNAVT ^o^^ 


gran/af booklet 

3 ^.-transMcd Pundit 


,ncv AND 0‘'A"“bv°K^S Vn^wSmam. ‘ ' „ 
■ Tnrs-.sn. Ko» 

l.y S. llhima.Rank.ir Kov, . Kangacharya. 

5SJ'ffxr''n»nV No>- 

»?iH?S&S::iyn.K.Ondnd 


•gadhsr TUai-'' 


UXTO 


The HrAunvn 

Giles. 11“ jp-. uy A. S. Pdnehapakesa. 
r. li. Cliudgar. 



IlariiMlranalli Clialtopadhyaya on Lecliire-RccHal Tonp of 

America 

By RAOINI DErt 


H a H I K D R A K A T H ri.nttopadhj aya, 

another gifted member of the famous 
Ohattopadhynya family, 
come to America to interpret the . 
ideals of India and to give recital 
programmes of his poems and dr.imas, and 

Hindu music. , , , . 

Last year Mrs, Saropni Naidu toured 
America, giving lectures before 
audiences throughout the country. Thm g 
Mrs. Naidu’s fame as a poet had long prece- 
ded her in the United States, her proniineucc 
in Indian politics and her public services in 
Hindu social and political ‘"O'-ements 
demanded that she should devote most of her 
energy to the interpretation of 
political India and the position of Hindu 
womanhood. 


arts and his recitals of his own poems and 
dramas, and the music and literaturo of India. 

When Mr. Chattopadhyaya expressed his 
desire to visit America, he was immediately 
signed up by a leading manager, and tlie 
demands for his Icciiires and recitals on the 
arts and ideals of India « ill require his full 
attention for many months to come. 

Shortly after his arrival in Xew York, 
Mr. Chattopadhyaya was guest of honour at the 
Book and Play luncheon where many famous 
poets greeted him and responded enthusias- 
tically to his presentation of poems and 
dramatic episodes from his own works. 

Willy Pogauy, the world-famous artist, 
painted his portrait to be included among 
his fifty studies of famous people. Mr. Pognny 
was so charmed with his poems, that he is 


Mrs. Naidu’s responsibility 
iu America was that of 
statesman and poet ; and if 
her political addresses took 
precedence over her poetry, 
it was only because thdfe 
was, just then, a great desipe^ 
in America to know the truth 
about political and social 
India. 

Mrs. Naidu’s visit to 
America undoubtedly stimu- 
lated a great interest in India. 

The recent action of the 
Indian National Congress in 
declaring its national goal 
of independence has been 
^^idely and sympathetically 
discussed in. the Americau 
press — and it is quite apparent 
that America is becoming 
more and more receptive to . 
Indian aspirations and ideals 



Indian asplr.at,ons anu idea, a. Ilariadranalh Challopadhyara 

Cbatop\Syara’te emuT?^^ Hudrand Oomprny!''”'''' 

pfcCrd Sa ‘“u'm? T e=''‘on%S “"The .vffer bad oeeasfou .p ^ 
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of poems for tho first time nt n dinner of the 
India Society of America, wliero ho was a 
puest of liononr with IVilly Popany, Tlieodoro 
jjrcisor, tlic famous writer, Upton Close, Dr. 
A. K. Coomnraswami and otliors. 

Jfr. Cliattopadhyaya’s recital of poems 
was tlio outstanding event of tlio evening and 
the response of liis audience was warmly 
appreciative. 

Tiio rare quality of genius which his 
poems reveal is enhanced by the versatility 
of his interpretations— rendered in a voice 
of deep resonant quality, witli perfect diction 
and sensitive emotional understanding. 

Mr. Chattopadliyay’s expositions of Hindu 
music, which ho sings with the tnmbura, 
arc imbued "ilb a fine sense of Imo and 
tonal colour quite in keeping with tho finest 
musical traditions of India, yet possessing 
r certain quality of creatitencss vtlnch is 
distinctly his own. ^ _ 

His appearances in America are winning 
for liim. many personal admirers and Inends 

*°'^Tct ids greatest ambition is not for fjimo 

”St' whic™ 


time in the jL°hns also made a special 

ti,e trestern icatre i|,o„tro arts of 

the reconstruction , fl,e 

Stmn'deliTmSt d 


is once most conscious of lier own destiny 
in art 

Without in any sense coming under the 
spell of Westernism, Mr. Chattopadhyaya 
fods that there are certain features of stage- 
craft and lighting (essentially new even in 
the West) winch are adaptable to the llindn 
theatre. The use of realistic scenery and 
tho declamatory school of acting are giving 
way to new forms and broader vistas in the 
theatre, wdiicii are quite in harmony with 
Hindu ideals. In acquiring an international 
viewpoint of the practical problems of the 
theatre, Jlr. Chattopadhyaya envisages a 
future for the Hindu theatre of vital import- 
ance, nationally and internationally. 

In order to encourage the revival of the 
the.itric.al arts in Indi.!, he propcses to build a 
model theatre where the initial work may be 
undertaken by groups of educated and 
talented young people. , , t 

Tho village drama too, lio believes, has an 
iroportnnt function in the social rccouslrnc- 
lion of modern India and Ins theatre project 
will cjlcnd its influcnco and guidance to 
include the Tillages as well ns the cities. 

Dnnng his stay in America, 3lr. 

Chattopadhyaya is coming into 
eminent personalities coiineeled with various 
phases of tlie theatre. 

The Little Theatre movement in America 
has been developing for the last Jo'J y™.”’ 
and every season tlicro are oompctitlvo 
foornaments in which groups of yonng^ 
compete torn P” S 

inr«Stfr"Mr'°«.atpadMyai^^ 

Smell intcrestca in this i.o’”will ' « 

his tour throughout tho co^Jry 
these experimental ^ the social 

already accomplished so much in 
life of America 



Indian Universities and Research 

Sir C. Jtaman writes in Thf Ilnultisinn 
Meriew on Indian unirorsities and research. 

A university becomes a force of incalculable 
power and importance for national welfare 
only when it devotes its attention ;'*hole- 
lieartedly to the highest type of intellectual 
activity of which it is capable. Tins 
soal, according to Sir C. V. Raman, has 
not been sufficiently kept in view m our 
universities, where the deadly routine of 
formal teaching and formal oxammations 
almost strangle all tlic higher activities. 

Tlio ideal of university work is <h'' 

•of orporUinitios for special f^hilities of the tweber 
n.swoll as of students, to 
How this is to bo done '^Sridcr 

general activities of the y'tivcrsity is, I on- • 
one of the most important Sres 

administration, and its successful .i^t,on 

thi' most careful and, sympathette t^onMaoration. 
It is iny conviction tliat. at tlic , (q 

Indian univereities ccnerally pas s atto . . 
the development of special activities and ^ 

and more to purely loutine a^bvities tli^n shoma 
really be the case. In a general ^^o> of 
tlie ditrercntiation between i^^s apd no^u^ 
■coui’ses recognizes the. importonce ' iS^nv 

opportunities for spocml ability. Bnt t 
MOW. is not enough. Thens ‘•IiouhI t PJ^ 
fieedom for the expiossion of '?ork 

and more time and oppoi’tunities * e* vherc 

for teacher and student alike, m ortunities 

evidence of ability to profit by such opportimmes 
is forthcoming. i,.>o lipen a 

Dnrins ths last few Y f aSble 

growung recognition that India is . 1 

factor m the advance of ‘k-oriHStside 

will eo further „ ''’"U au iSSrt ran 

has begun to learn that the iwi J 1 ^ 3 ^ 

occasionally march abreast., or This 

in the onward march .of scjcntmc p frcelv 

IS certamU- a position m “JS'li.e Into mi-a 
■expressed ten years, ago _ „„ opinion, 

was hr nature stenle, and is. m J!" ‘ 

lareely Iho result, of tlio , “L ®|„nns the 

generation of scientific workers m " , ^ jg in oiy 
last ten years. But the ”“'KrSt many 

opinion, still (luite unsati&factory. 
new universities ha-\ e .fP™“°r_?Sns are holding 
country and m many of them lodia original 

appointments with some oPP°£,‘^“‘-in„bt^showing 
work. Some of .tliem are, "^Vtogether, t 

pnaisevs orthy activity. But The reason for 

think, not bnough is being done. to 

tlus is a matter which 1 all over 

the university administrative h * without 
India carefully to investigate and. se 


delas- In some cases, it may bo lack of oppor- 
tunities for research, by. reason of excessive 
insistence on routine teaching : in others it may 
be lack of i-esearch cauipment I hardly think 
the lack of aunpetent students or helpers can be 
the cause. If there is any point on Avhi.ch.I feel 
a confidence derived from . experience, it is that 
there is abundance of . talent m the j punger 
generation awaiting the nglit kind of leadeiship. 

The Government and the Temperance Movement 

The Eighth Bombay Temperance Conference 
furnishes Mr. D. D. Gilder with an opportunity 
to trace the whole history of tlu temperance 
movement since its inception in the nineties of 
the last century in The Social Service 
Quarterly, and incidentally to draw attention 
to the evasive policy of the Government in 
this matter. After referring to a letter of the 
8th Aumst 1D29. in which the Bombay 
Government stated that the question of the 
best method of disposal of excise licences 
was under examination, and that the opinion 
expressed by the Conference on the point 
would receive due consideration, Mr. Gilder 
goes on to say : 

This is not the first instance of an ovasive-not 
to call a misleading— reply. Several 

liquor-shop liwncQ was granted to a boj learning 
in the matriculation class of a local high scliool 

fact, the writer of this, who has been a scliool- 
mastcr all his hfe. used to h«ir tlu^t class. The 
Government m the course of their reply to a 
question on the subject in the 
fact ! Only a years ago i c m Maj n liquor 
<iIion was permitted to be opened, m the .ace of 
IS stronr opposition, on Connansht Bond, near 
S?VKtona G^dens In leply to a flMSt.on on 
the subject the Minister ^id at the March IJ-J 
«?p«sion of the Legislative Council that all the 
nilM framed by the Government had been observed 
bv the Excise Department before tlie shop wa^ 

rBtS fie” t^fi” 

iSen granted, so tliat the party m.ay [« enafileU g 

and have the courage to gy cubordm-ates and do 
|S?S^fStraSSed P.art! ? 'He is a lawyer and 
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let liiin examine tlio papers witli a lawTcrs eyes, 
not with those of the Excise Minister. dofcndioK 
the so-called pi-ostiKO of the hich oHlcials under 
liiin at the rost of his own. 

As rciauds the unsatisfactory reply from llie 
OoAOrnniont in connection a\iththo third re«^lution 
of the Confcienee. I am not at all surprised. The 
cxpoctCHl has happened. The rcsohitKins of 
the previous conferences were submitted with 
covonns letters containing arguments m S;upi«»t of 
our views and not with only a formal letter for- 
wanling the resolutions as was done m the present 
instance. 1 need not now go into the question why 
that procedme was not followecl on this occasion. 

1 only hope th.at the Jlinister will even now 
in-iko a llrrii and courageous stand a^ins-t hts 
Snlinatos nna mslcail of i^rirnttins himself to 
l« h?l »™v hr them. "Mill sland by” 11.0 nmmi- 
moiis port ot 11>?, Co;™, tee .-is ho oporfr 

SySlto p''S^s“s1o£ 

S sToVo Mr- H- 

Political Agitalion in the Indian States 
T/jn Feudatory and Zemindari Jnrfro has 

in Siro to i^stoNv some attention 

obvious to thwo "agitation m. Rnti<h 

on the Bubjoct. lotit cai >- dimensions and 
India is now all^vcd on jjntjsh India 

tnctlioda now constitutional pwemment 

has had expericnee^ o oentuu'. Education 

S- tor some «>ln.nh halt n conB.J^ ^ ^ 

has advanced .. conduct congre®ses and 

riMOciatcd iCfian less orderly nwnner 

conferences in scliemes they ai^ 

SrtiSKsSii 

K 25 |sars|lfe:s 

S? Is' iaSSiif -KVoS 

and States, nijinv „dTsiiit-'Mf\ 

You have 


discharge in this matter ; you have now I'oen 
a.s5(X3atcd with tho Government : you must 
broaden under this responsibihty. You haie to 
be vorj' Cinefiil about your criticism . and ^ery 
correct about your facts and very vigilant about 
your lil«t(ics. You have seen that ttie policy of 
obstruction puic and simple has not provtd of 
any good fo anybody.” It is to be hojied that 
the people of other States will profit by the 
cncpcriencx* of tlie people ot the I3hor State. 
Violent agitation has done nol'ocly any good ; in 
God’s own tunc and provided people are ready 
for tho responsibilities for a\ hieh they aspircv 
thcre is no doubt they will have them. A o ruler 
worthy of his salt wishes to exploit the subjects 
to his own selfish ends. It is no pleasure. 

Few nileis be there wlio are cussedly w itu- 
holding from the people responsibilities 
theira and which he knows tliey are fidc*!'^ 
discharge. It is no pleasure for anybwy to 
shoulder bintlens which he knows ought to ne 
shouldered lo others and that those others an. 
equal to bear them. 


The Inter-University Board, India 

rrlDcipal P. Sheshadri rovions Hi" 
ot the Inter-Univcrsily Board from W24-.J 
jo tho Indian Educational Journal Of tlm 
origin and purpose of this organization ho 
rvritos. , 

Tho ncoii ot co-ordination in lliovjoijhg 
rrircrsilio. in Indu m.-is cxrrossod bj the palcnna 
Univcrsilj- Commission in Iheir rt-jmit, and m 
acting on a resolution passed b> 
fi.o Uiiivetsi ics of tlie Empire, tho Indi.m 
o the cS«s tassod a resolution rcooinmondmg 

l^lfng I’f M ‘tuSIcJlc? in " pai I'icul" r 

common intor^t. should go into 

lint Piieh an Association, if mri ico,. snouju i- 
Ihc question of difficulties ”’}§|.n(2 tb ocrt.un 

lo Iho conditions of -ailmf l'°s of tho 

courses and Ciamiii-alions o^ I .0 .p j||j. ,|,nli- 

Unilcd Kmsdom "Ot Imn, siiilM^J i;„ivr]..nos 
fications wIikIi students ironi Indian 

Sd present. The tho Induan 

ctudents in England tiljo P at an Ciirlj 

UmVereitj- “:’7r^ity llaanl for tho 

tiatc to c^tabh'h an Jntei^Un pf study m 

purro^c of ulv in their recognition 

India and f«»'^5'*-.''"i]nive^itics’ bonferenoo. held 
abroad. TJ>^ ms.3 a revolution unani' 

at Simla in 3Iay, 1---*^' .] (jnncrsitics that if 

^^ls dcsiniltio that an 1 ^ con«ivt of ont 

liC estabiivhcd , Yho^ . vitb a C 

representative ^rn ^ ^ ,j,p mVinlicrs. and tlie 

man elected .from jprj ; _ 

functions I® ‘intcr-Unncrsity organization 

’^Snd Imro.™ of prefesom; 

an To teihl-Mo 'ho Ct tomsin- 

University work, 
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id) To assist Indian Universities in obtainios interference with the Hindu law of inheritance 
recognition for tlieir degrees, diplomas and or of joint family or marriage. Tlie State }ias. 
examinations in other countries ; irrespective of the scruples of the orthodox, been 

(e) To appoint or recommend, where necessary, enacting laws on social matters. In 1870 

a common representative or representatives a law was passed providing that a member of a 
of India at Imperial or International joint Hindu family could become a Clmstiau and 
Conferences on higher education. ; yet retain all the rights and privileges of a 

if) To act as an app lintments bureau for Inton member of the ]oint family. And can there be a 

Universities ; greater interference with the Hindu marriage Jaw 

Ag) To fulfil such other duties as may be tlian that embodied in Act III of 1872 ? An Act 
assigned to it from time to time by the of legislature has made it possible for a Hindu 
Indian Universities. widow to remarry and yet retain under certain 

cincumstances the property of her last husband. 


Social Reform and Slate Intervention 

One of the specious obiections to the bill 
•which, by the zealous efforts of Rai Sahib 
Har Bilas Sarda, has been incorporated in 
the statute book of this country, is that it 
sought to substitute state intervention for 
public opinion in a field where the last is 
the most efficient guarantee of the measure 
being carried into practice. Rai Saliib Har Bilas 
Sarda himself dealt with this question in his 
presidential address before tlie AH-India 
Social Conference. The following extracts 
from it are quoted from T/ie Vedic Magazine : 

As for tlie methods of social reform, tliere 
exist at present in India two ways . in wliich 
reforms can be introduced : (a) public opinion 
crystallized into caste or communal regulations and 
(b) legislation. If the caste origanizations were 
At the present time ellective and fully operative. 
A great deal of social reform could be carried out 
through those organizations. But the disaplmo of 
noste having become loose and its authority having 
lost its efllcacy, the work done m old days thiougu 
this agency cannot now be so accomplished. The 
■only sure means of effecting social reform now 
is legislation. As a great Eoghsh writer has said, 
where large communities or numbers are concerned 
legislation is th=} only elVectUe means of carrying 
Out social reform Tliere is no country in the 
world Nvhero important social reform has been 
Accomplistied by means other than legislition. Those 
who contend that social reform should l)c earned 
out only by educating public opinion and through 
tlie agency of caste or communal orgnnizitions. 
have failed to utidersLind the real nature of reform 
-md the function of legislation. Nor do they 
Appnxjiate the gravity of the situation. 

, Hindu law chieJly centres round marnage. 
mhcntanco and the joint family system. The law 
•of inhonUnco was Ixasod on the reituirements and 
tlio incidents of tlie joint family. But as the joint 
family system is rapidly disintecmling ana tho 
mdividml is taking the place of the family as n 
unit of society, l<»th the law of laherifanee and 
that governing joint family mu«t bo modilied m 
iho light of ehangod cirfumsfaBCOs. As the 
law governing marriage was Uvsed on the tor«<r- 
■shrant'i which h.xs long smoo dis.appmit>d and 
even the ca-ste system which took it-s place, is 
ppidly going to piee«*<. it is neecs-sarj’ that this 
i\w too must be materially modified. 

it IS too Jite in tiie dsy to olicct to Icsislatire 


The Voice of Life 

Sir Jagadis Bose writes in The Indian 
Review on the subject he has made all Ins 
own : 

For revealing the inner secrets of life, it was 
necessary to mi'ent instruments of surpassing 
delicacy and soasitivcness. which could gain access 
to tho smallest unit of life— a single cell or life- 
atom— and lecord its throbbing pulsation. Tho 
invention of the microscope, which magnifies only a 
couple of thousand times, initiated a new era in 
the advance of biological science. My magnetic 
Crescc^raph, which produces the stupendous 
magnification of fifty million times, is now revealing 
the wonders of a new world— the plant itself being 
made to record the secrets of its inner life. Even 
in this path of selfirestiaint and verification, tlic 
inquirer is Diaking for a region of surpassing 
wonder. In his voyage of discovery, he catches 
an occasional glimpse of the inctTMe. tliat had 
hitherto been hidden from his view. That vision 
crushes out of him all self-sufficiency, all that kept 
liim unconscious of the great pulse that beats 
through the unti'erse. It was by tho oombinafion 
of the introspective and of tho highly advanced 
experimental methods that it w.as possible to 
establish the Unity of all Lile. The kirricr that 
divided kindred phenomena is now thrown down, 
the plant and. animal being found as n multiple 
unitv in a single ocean of icing. 

From the plant to the .animal, llicn. ve follow 
the long stair-w.ay of the Asfcnt of Life. In 
the spiritual triumph of the martyr, who willingly 
sacrifices his life for the cause of hiimanitv, we 
see the higher and higher expre.^'^ioo of that 
evolutionary process bv which I.ife rises alxive and 
lieyond all the circumshanees of the environment, 
and fortifies itself to control them. 


The Universities and the Rural Problem 
Dr. Kcnj’on L Butterfield. Counsolfor on 
rural work. International Jlissionary Council, 
writes in The Xatinnal Chnxlinn Connril 
Rerietr on tho rolo which can he played hy the 
universities in the work of rural recons- 
truction : 

TIio question asi-iancd to me. a? to whether, 
tho University li.as any rchaiion to ihc^ profdcnis 
Blast be aas\*-crcti is lenns o! the vonceplioa oa’ 
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tains as mucli as 0.70 per cent carbon, 
which indicates that it can be readily harden- 
ed by heating and quenching in water. In 
other words, this material has been in its 
present condition for probably more than two 
thousand years and now, after being heated 
and quenched, hardens exactly as if it had 
been made only yesterday, thus showing that 
in this long interval and beyond surface 
-oxidation, this specimen has undergone no 


the pillar, dating back to about B. C. 125. 
itn ilarshall. the Director-General of Archiuo- 
logy in India, was present when the base of 
the column was excavated, and affirms that 
from all he saw the colun 2 n could not have 
been shifted at a later date, or that the bars 
found could have been subsequently inserted.” 

When the original gi’ound level of the 
Kham Baba was deterjuined and was found 
to be practically the same as that of the 




Fig. G— Brick walls of Irrisation Canal of tlio JIaurj'aa Period Found below the Solid Bailing 


secular change of structure, or alteration in 
tho well-known capacity of an alloy of iron 
with carbon to becotno suddenly possessed 
of glass-scratching hardness after being heated 
and quenched in water or other cooling 
racdiuni”. "ifr. Bhandarkar assures mo”, 
adds Sir Robert, “there is not tho slighest 
doubt about tlie antiquity of this specimen 
from tho bars found beneath tho stone pillar 
of lleliodoros at Be.suag.ir, Indi.-t Tlie speci- 
men in question was found at tho bottom of 


solid and open railings, when, in other words, 
it was conclusively proved that they were 
all of tho same age and represented tho remains 
of the tomplo of Tasudeva where lleliodoros 
had come for worship, an idea _ occurred 
to mo that wo should not rest safisfiod wif/i 
what was acliioved but that we should e.xca- 
vate still deeper till the original soil was 
reached. Accordingly I selected a jdace near 
Oie south-west corner of the solid railing. 
AVc had hardl}' dug three feet below its 
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Our Opinion of Foreign Countries 
Mr. llcKiunld A. Reynolds writes in 
Visvabhnrati Qiuirlerly of tiio opinion of 
modern Indian thinkers on tlio modern West. 
Ifu hcijins liis .article with some observations 
on tho hurry witli which all nations make 
Kcncnalisalions about foreigners : 

Thcie is .a sjori’ told about an Englisliman 
who went to Finneo for tho first lime, and 
ciKOUiilcrcid on Iho nuay at Calais a man wilii 
ml h.ijr, laino in ono leg, .anu wearing a purnjo 
waistcoat, llo tliorciuioa wrote homo to his 
fiicnds that Frenchmen had red liair, were lamo 
in ono leg, and wore purple. waistcoat^ 

'I’o a certain extent this story is iiecuharly 
typical of the English mmd. . but it . is also to 
soino extent typical, of tlio umvci-sal imnd. Tins 
is how tlio \yost judges tho List, and tho Last 

Oriental reader will bo kind 
enough 0 tiko it .as .a dchcato compliment if I 
nver entirely in tins aitido tho imstalcs 
tint tho^West lias made about tho East Let us 
S‘v t ?at though Uicy aio more vicious .and 
Sri.Vinly luovo miiust they aro, also ‘noro obyioiw 
^(1 siipik for tliomsclves. Tho mistakes that tho 
?”jt^nSc 3 about Uio West ate more cxcu^blo 
.aSs Ml Sad (or Itat very ror«.a they 
havo tended to escape attention. 

•■busme-ss >ncn. and WjjjJJJJity omitted tho 
sighvseors. I ‘^1° .j _ ”^turo of tho caw they 

mlxsionancs, JP . . ^iio only generalisation 

confonn to uo flint?lo type-,^. either 


After suggesting tho concrete lines along 
whicli tlio panrJimjafs might work, Mr. Rao 
concludes by saying : 

TJiero aie ever so many items of work on 
tlio pancliayata can Jay their hands on prolitably 
and Uicy can have no gro.ater ideal tiian uie 
.advancement of their village in all dirMlioni n 
the lodies can m.ako up their minds at least 

to hake up some work under each of .the abote 
lines and iiuko a beginning as far as tlieir ictenue 
would pcrmih I can as&uro them that their 
mic condition is l»ound to improve, and it will ro 
to their glory tlut llicso organizations m tlicir o^n 
humblo manner will be solving tlie great 
of unemployment, to some extent, by 

opiwitunitics to people for some sort of proics-iou 

and engagement. 

The Indian Attitude towards Nature 

Professor Carlo I'orniicbi wTites in th'J 
PrahuJtlha Bharaia on the lessons of religious 
India to Europe, not tho le-ost valutiblo ana 
characteristic of which is tlie peculiar Indmii 
altitude towards nature as revealed m tlie 
Vedas, the Epics and the Puranas : 

Ono first lesson wluch India teaches us 
(lio religious Iiymns of tlie Big and .‘he 
iS/a.. tlirougb tho groat epic poems of .}ho 
bhaiala and ih© Bamaga/ia, and tlirougli the iVwin 
us to change our usual notions of ^at«£S 
\vflS.afplay in the Universe .only mcclian^ 
fnrcoa which .are blind and unconscious and wlucn 
wliavo ti know only in order to stiMno th™n 

iia-ll OTtcr, nir and Uio pre-oocupy.our attondon 
in M far as they aro seia-icpablo to oui 
existence, and wo forget 


Sifonn to no smelo SJS tl ov either 

rossiUo TOild. nd. ^^atid by tho olhor iSstcnco. and wo lorpct that wo 

S'ror'‘?mi'‘".S ihfinonco ovorwholatod by %oncj_ tad^ 

them. 


‘•Tculf a sejxoraUon and dissidonce lautcr m-iu .. 
homogcnmly and solidaiily. wo do 

groatuess of iNaturo. nf Tmlia. on the conliarj, 

® The pob theistic %vorld o and Nature. 

rejects Uiis disjunction between 

.ind inslnicts ns to tjiat tJio frontiers 

ol Iho univci-sid hfo. not insuiwrallo. 

between „vq tJat tho noblest ilipugh 


illago Panchayats and Agtinultural Intpro-emont 

I„ ri,e Journal of Je 

,i(i[ antlJlrpc/nno judj.,. 

unmija Kao agriculture. 

illago pa/ic/iaijai comprises a group of - 

I-iicii village panchwat g^^jnteUigent repr^: 

issiilSiiiil smsiMssm 


The wliom jUpv have mo pn»m».o 

>4 .o“«>™n;Sr “"vSteo 's r 

^ . 1 ^ uplift of {..avo confen^ 

^advSaec. i».»ro,o 

.at boon l^yn'^idcs ana bring it 
ilhogo on all ® ?, fin a jow ycai-s. 
and bo t^en up and 


between ^P‘"Ar^{}..iys ‘ tliat the noblest thought 
. and to mncuiber a anoly&i^, a piece of .bro.ad 

of oui|- IS, digcstctl and .ossimilatcil 

or a .fnut o ti'q carta ^ t c-msing 

Thcro IS a genius in mo iiau ,» swecpiug fire, 
wind, ,fl‘°,:ni“{iQf.or^d the seintiilati.ng. stone, 
tlio mcbnating UQUor cliaractciistic of tho 

|?t,ourrgjj|oudn«g 

''afd‘'“S°o S«rjlhteJl“Ei»'L"i 
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for us the best autidote for the toxia of the Semilic 
religious outlook which, nai'i'ow.and unilatenu ^ 
it is, foments intoleianco and I'cipams irreconeilably 
averse to tho scientific-philosophic spint. 

What India’s Womanhood Stands For 

Tho ideals for which Indian womanhood 
stands was eloquently described by lirs. 
Sarojini Naidu in her presidential address 
before the All-India Women’s Conference at 
Dombay. Her speech from which the following 
extract is quoted has been printed in full in 
Stn Bharma \ 

We stand for something luore, something dwr^r 
than controversies on educational or swial rctonm 
something more profound, more 
enduring in human value. . -TliQ genius for nunwn 
synthesis is the gift of Indias women, ^lic cliame 
has been made against India’s .'’i'omanhooa < lai 
their genius had been one. of isolation 
and passive resignation m the hands of aesuu^ 
tliat they were bound by mere 
unable to get beyond the fctteis of 
and ideas. This gathenng is a triumphant v nm- 
cation tliat not a gift of. beauty, Phdosophj^ wligmn. 
or racial characteristics cau bo exclude I win 
India’s synthesis. India has extended her 
love to all. The genius of India, the ^bolc history 
of its culture has been creative, and has bwn awe 

to transmute even the hostility.of it.s.cnemiw. This 

Conference is a proof of the indivisible qwlity ot 
fellowship of. all women, ii^Sl^sivo as '\e areo 
Zoroi^tnan faith. Clinstian culture. limau laeais, 
Muslim devotion. , . ..., 

Such unity is necessarj' at tins 
for all the circumstances of our national liie must 
temporarily make us seem, to be .agp^stveb. 
almost exclusively nationalist m our ^^hlude tpwa (g 
life. 1 am a bad nationalist I am a .““honahst 
only by the compulsion and the tragedy ot uie 
circumstances of my country. I am .nrst ana lasi 
a human being and I . do not lecognise divis ons 
of hiimanitv merely because of race or ecograpmcaj 
barriers. Men have made wars and created 
and economic divisions for selfish tmerests anu 
created groups of friendslup and liostility. But aii 
these aio temporary shifts, and the 
womanhood in tiie nation s and tho world s 
to do away with these temporary bt^ers. we 
" women aie evengelists of peace, worKiug for me 
- attainment of the common nghts of humaniw, seeK 
ing to stop the exploitation of one 
another, not assisting hostility but sminng me 
peace of eciual rights for every section of hun^Hy- 
The gospel of womSn must bo the .conseivah^ o 
the best, the recreating of the world nearer to ui 
heart’s desire 


Mr. Haji’s Bill— a National Issue 
Mr. Haji’s Coastal Resenmtion Bill has 
come in for a good deal of criticism of late 
oven at tho hands of some Indian politicians. It 
is therefore interesting to read the eloquent 
plea of the Hoii’blo T. Raradas Pantalu to 
make it a national issue. In course* of an 
article in the Triveni he writes : 

I should liave briefly narrated the facilities 
which other countries had given and are giving to 
develop their national meicantile marmo so as. to 
contrast the attitude,. of self-governing coimtn^ 
with tliat of the Indian Goverament, bad 1 not 
already run to prohibitive length, bmee the 
Great War, no mantimo countiy .having a national 
Rovcmincnt neglected to develop its own merchant 
shipping- If«'ily' Spain. Japan and Germany made 
in recent years enorraouS developments by 
subsidising their navigation enterpnse. Italy 
sanctioned a loan of 45 crores lire at 
rate of interest for building new Spam 

iftcentlv cuter^ into agieements with one of its 
shipping comranics by providing to its facilitjcs 
to acauiro 14 big ocean liners to comneto u tli 
foicien ships caiUns at Spmish wrts^i Amcrief 
with those limning to Central and South America. 
Tlie case of Japan’s progress was specially urged 
ipon^he” ilSraPtile Marina ‘f •,.Xdy 

w'hosc European membeis was deputed to sway 
T-,rmia,e deTClopment Gei many’s caso is pheno- 
The TrSty of Yersailles left Goiniany 
i n^ ID’O with practically not a single ship of any 
consequence in international liado 
tiopt had no more Iban a tonnage oi u iac». in 
fiv? ye^’ tiM the German Government so 

Sil'^/'Saml^aeilita tor’shtoins “lid “do 

ilfflSlffigl 

K°fhnS“rLedy to toSfpouiiSf and 

economic ills is Swaraj, 


A Former Naval Conferonco 

'XI, 0 London Naval Contcrenco has now 
been holdins its session for Eomethme liko 
fivo weeks, .mil no o““ fon 
nssuranco say what its lin.al oulcomo mil 
Hot since all llio dclcEations of Hio 
Great I’o'vcrs coiioorned profess ooraploto 

' tSSii^wo tiicrs 

outsido publ j wo «<. AnjcncaQ 

Irout^'^U be eWafsSoMo? 

delegation lias qqq cicat .aim of 

tboy .have LE,-o<if.ality in all 

American “""I, ” Neatest naval power "t 
vcspccts ‘ jihrays realize wliat 

tlio world. ^5y,i„Unn tins recognition of 

" psycliolopcal »eolnlio^.^^th'-j,^.,^,k 

implies on the pa imoricao claim to panly 

over the reason, competition Great 

in the face “f her century-old claim 

Britain has “'’^'“‘„y equal to tho navies 
of maintaining “ "“ /.yai powers of tho 
of two greatest ■’“'x'' slio fought 
world. Tho pohey history was 

lie most disastrous war n h|„gi„n 

‘wrcdat.a atrnke at^ho__ 

Conference 1° . rub In* 

irani'oKmcut“'as M’;iy,^;jp^t'on''’c™fcf'U“ 

Ws retrospect of tho j a itmdcslcr 

“layrte dif when tho^do^ajj 
®''"iv*"was enunciated hy iSIu ];oi(„„r : 

'”''1*^ ■ Jlicilly acquiesced in hy . 
cnlbusias icauy November 

Itwaa ■awK“>'"ve;“£dXm, dele^^^ 


•IS Uio Bail of llio Danshlcre of Iho Amerium 
llevolnlion. a very patriolio body. Inside, wo 
crowded to suBocation around Ihe wanoiis interna- 
tional dolfgalions seated at a squaro -table m too 
centre, Tho President entered and road a Ion„ 
address in liis accustomed style of peculnr platitudo. 
MnciudilK with tho faiily ’“'v'bmble. sonteneffl . 
•Wexira met for aserMCO to raanLmd. In au 
sinfoUaty, in all honesty, and all honour ihci-o.maj 
l>ft urittca hero tho avowals of a world consacnce 
h? iffconsumins firos of war ,and made 

fiVhStS; „b| 5 !mPO* S‘’in!;^wVS 


-^n'd to roche ° Tbrin^s' rf 

' Stf "Slot-?* KTIS&' wfir^'! 

“si r llSd'Bu? £^rSur/i?.!h“ 

ftlllSt’^diS." aSn 

euggostjon. (leJegalion isftutd- an official 

few hoiirs. tho imtisti ueus ^ Uuglies’ scheme 
Dotico thah j”Jlnceiveff m a’ sUtcsmanliko spiiit. 
,aR bold and ‘“ion 3Ir. Balfour n>:=e 

nnntM^^S Oov^en. ao^pM 

^foi ll 

roj “J‘'?J'“li8laad a position oi favour 
Jjffidcnco that a as novi^lost. - 

The Revolt Against Islam 

countries o * JuferuaHonal 

contribution “ .,„cotion to.th; 

1^^'S‘Sat haitoTomo over Moslem rumds 
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in the field of dogma and faith. A now 
conception of life lias, be o.ays, gi'’en nisc 
to n revolt against the whole body of Islamic 
religious thought : 

The Moslem peoples have . becii awahenea to 
Ereat national aspirations. Tlio idea of nationalism 
has captured Moslems all over the 4,./^ 

moved them deeply, profoundly 
political, social ami religions ideas. One 
glinco even superficially at Moslcin hinds without 
noticing this now change in thought. •• . 1 ^ 

The country whero these cliangps semn to w 
talcing place most rapidly is Turkey, . ' 

a hotbed of new idca.s in lslani_ io-<lay, Leaving 
aside statements of individnaliMic cliar.ufcr and 
taking an all-round view of the uleas cxpie-^l 
by the Turkish leaders, one can fairlv w th.u 
in the Turkish mind Islam to-day Ims 
primarv importance as a vital p.irt of the national 
life. So far Isl.ira has been considorcd as Kwe 
and fiindament.il. giving motive iipwcr to .all 
activities. Is’ow tho national sentiment is oonsiUi^- 
ccl as prim.ary, .and islam .as of secondary 
anec. In no period of lalamic history, luivo Islmn 
and Moliainm^ undergone sneli serious cnticuin 
as (luring the last ten years in lurkoy. 

liusem Jnhid 13ey. once the editor of •ho 
known Turkish d.iilv 7!mm. who tr.inslated L'^nc 
0.aet.ani’s critical liook. Junu/i t/rff hhm, mto 
Turkish .and published it. m. ton volumes .at 
Constantinople, naively saysin his brief preface that 
in tronsLating such a book liter.il y and 
ho wants to open the way to Mo«lom th<x>lo-i.aD» 
to criticizo tho anti-Islamic ideas exprcsscu in it 
The writer c.an remember tho crea^ procession 
which brought a hair of Mqhamm.cd « beard .as .a 
most sacred relic info a town m. iksi.a Minor some 
yearo ago. To-day Mohammed is regard^ merely 
.as .a prophet, and a prophot of tho seventh century 
Arabian "dcscit at that. Tho chango t* 
the Moslem mind is completely diss-atisucd with 
Islam in its accepted form ; m fact, tho veraict 
is that it can have no place m modern coramuDity 
life. . .. .. 

But the movement does not remain the; 0 : it 
has spread wider than a mcic rcconsideralion 01 
Islam. It has begun to deal yith religion ilfeli. 
to (luestion il.s essence and origin, and especially 
its value for life. ‘AVhat is religion and its essence . 
Has religion any meaning and place m sonciy . 
Has it anything to do with life m 'gcperai r ^ 
burning questions in the Moslem mind m iun.^ 
to-day. To these questions the present iCTdra^^ 
seems to bo to give the answer of pure • 

on the one hand, denying tho meaning and place 
of religion in social life. and. on the oine^ 
appealing to science to fill up the gap 1**7 
elimin.aiion of religion. No names are so famimr 
in Turkish thinking circles tO:4ay as thow ot 
Uurkheim, Frazer. Bergson, and Bertrand i<o.seii. 
Keligion is consideied meiely as a 
•without any objective basis, moulding 
acceding to the infiuence of Hie cnviionmeirt ana 
alw.'iya liable to change. There is. .no ab^Ium 
truth in religion,’ seems to bo the opinion, tneic- 
foro it 13 not reli.able.’ 


The Achievement of Stresemann 

When Gustav Sfcresem.nnn died, tho 
l*rcss of the world, iu a united 
chorus of sinccro pr.iisc, paid its homage to 
a man of peace. His achievement in tliis 
field was gro.it, but not greater, it seems 
from an article contributed by M. Pierre 
Lafuo to La I^cnic UnivcrscUc, than his 
services for his fatherland. What Germany 
owes to him is appreciatively rccouuted by 
if. Lafiic : 

Willitn less than a century Ocrm.-iny will have 
poascs^ iMO statesmen of the first nnk, two 
founders of empiro. Nc\t to Bismarck can be 
name I without imdiie exaggeration a man wfioso 
.lohicvcmcntb may seem to luive been greater than 
he was-GiLst.iv Stresem-ann. 0/ what ilid liis 
work in Germany consist? Lnqiicst’onably fie 
made himself the Ssiviour. or at .any rate, ono ot 
the princsivil Mviom-«, of <a vanqinshcq. trouiuca. 
anil divided nation. Just like the Iron Chancellor, 
ho lud to make tlio country over and I'O-.isscmblc 

its (lisperscd member states. •• , 

It was m tlic midst of tumult .and at tlio 
moment when the divided p.-uts 
seemed readv to come to blows 
appcaiVKl. I'hc d.itp w.xh August. Ci 10. 

tho willing tool of tho curroncy “lanipula prs ii.id 
yielded up his office, and tho now Cluajieellor onl> 
pro.sidod offleialiy for iifty days, but this frngio 
period possessed the 

dwded m a sense tho whole future of tho 

^'^Str^mann at onco . resorted to foroe. llo 
invested Von Sceckt wilh full powero. set 

niilitaiisiu to play ilio old irnpormnt rolo as a 
fa<‘tor of unity and order . that it had lost siMo 
1918. romarfs, tho Socialist oigan. annoimccd 
with a certain wistfulness that tho e-^ploits of 
Gencrol MuUer in Thuringia were .as sigmfic<aiit 
as tho Saverno affair before lUli. , 

From Diat point onward, tiio situation ch^=cd 
rapidly. Federal action began npa‘nst 
and the Berlin litichsriehr enteied Drosden to 
tho sound of fifes and drums. Machine guns 
rattled. Several persons fell dead 0° 
hill tho desired result was .achieved. The <,axon 
P.arliament dissolved, . tho Socialist government 
was impiisoncd .and its chief piomptly accused of 
?,rte3ramt, Tlio victorious anw contmued s 
march bnnging Thuringia back 
iurisdiction of tlio Reich, mid only stoppe^at the 
Ovarian fionlier because ^qn K.aln was 
SSaid of an attack against B.ayarian semrabsm 
that he himself put a stop to the ^dventuie on 
which Hiller and Ludendqrff had embarked. The 
lorm of the Germ.an Repubhe was cliM^g- q ^ ^ 
Thus, within the space of a few d.ays. ^usiav 
SUeseuiann had reconstituted an a fiiost sha f rea 
country It ttas a t^k 'vorto SSm of 
it-nnsallamed uol m >0 ‘‘",““,1. “humiliations 

s-'Sti uTd?r «;e '"Hli //rsiSy 

nnnr Amnim. 
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2'HB UODEim EBVZBW lOR ITAECH, 1930 
An Impression of (he Legislative Assemhiy 
fn sat in llio Uouso of 

'''to ® “>» Unionist 

0.1/”^*"^ lor Walforf. He has recently como 
out to India as tho correspondent of an 
i^nglisii paper and has been making a special 
study of the conditions of Indian parliament- 
my jifo. Ho recently contributed to tho 
opeciafar, the influential Couservativo weekly, 
a series of articles giving his impressions 
01 tho Legislative Assemhiy. It is not 
possible for us to quote his sympathetic 
account in full, but the following passages 
in it should give pause to think to friends 
and enemies alike of Indian aspirations : 


Proletarian Literature 

Can tliero be a class poetry? To a 
per^n familiar only with tho past history of 
poetry, where in theory, at any rate, it 
makes no other claim but to bo universal in 
X .appeal, the question seems mauiftstly 
aosurd. But not so to the theoreticians of 
the Bolshevist revolution. AVo learn from an 
article contributed by AI. Audr6 Bousseaus 
to tlie Pans I^iffaro tJiat; 


TIjg s^nd great weakness of the OovemiHcnt is 
ils uependenco on die votes of nominees. It is 
astonishing to seo in piactice the difference in mom! 
weight between tho votes of elected and nonun.atcd 
members, wlvcn they are cast in the same Assembly. 
Lspecially is this true of uoa-o 8 icial noramated 
niembcra. who in theory are free to vote as they 
iiixc. but in practice aro in this dilemma— that if 
they vote with tlio goveinmcnt they are susiiected 
of subservience, and if they veto against it are not 
hkolj’^ to. be nominated again. Amrt from 
Eniopc.ms, only a handful of elected members veto 
in tlio Government Jobhy : there is no |iro-eovem* 
mont patty, there is no pro-governmont press. 
]f is often made matter of criticism agmost 


It is^ Communistic Jfussia wJu’ch has cnii-'ted 
1 ..^^ ^ Sonet State. This happening lias 

desenbea for us by Sergo do Ciiessin m Iho 
study wluch he lias devoted to Bussi,a. and whicJi 
he_has railed The.Night AVliich Comes fipm tho 
. .9“^ k A rraolution. signed by all tho members 
Of the Centra/ Coramifteo, became a faw, and doais' 
with the literature of the worker and tiio jiaisaut. 
It IS not onJv a law. but .an innovation, for it 
prooJmins ; Jlio now' literature, from its embryonic 
maDjfcstatiODS to the superior produefjous wJiich 
,aro ideologically conscientious, characlariso. in the 
best manner i>ossible. the pi'ogross of the ciillurai 
movoment of tlio masses of workers.' This is w Ii.it 
lias been so pompously announced oieii thoiich it 
ifroot qwto clear. J^ct us bo lhank/ul that Iho Soilet 
writers do not fako tho teat of their charter .is a 
model for stj’la 

‘But vibat IS Iho olyoct of (hat charter j'” 

It leads to this : ‘Tho rift m tho clashes must 
contiDuo mhtcratiiro .as cverywhero else. There is 


tho Nationalists that they aro said to Iwvo no form of neutral ait in .a Mwiijty whero d,i«s 
captured the Press, but it seems to mo to, bo a exists, and iho la.«k of tho proletariat is to occupy, 
snlendid thing to capture Iho Press, it ^is far m mcrwmg number, as many sectors as pOssiUo 
bo fcr thaa ffig captnrod by tho Press. limt on tho.idtyilogira! front. ...\ In other wmds. tho 
.as it m.w no ono can listcu to Uiodclwtcs of Delhi proletanat im.poscs its dictaforelnp uiwa oilers .15 
without be M slnick by tho lonolmess, of f ho upon cmy hmg clre. Ought ono to 1^3 astom^lu'd ? 
Government 0^ »‘8 utter lack of public &nro do Oliossm ablysays : ‘In a State w hich i^ 

tf\r tho assort, there cxi»t at tho samo iimo a church, a con5crv.jto y of 

■; 7 

n-...,!. —I/. w).i .nro tne> . iVacticalls'. tho a<lmini‘.(ialion of tho icpijUji 

of letters lia<f been conlidcd. m 3»»‘>si.'i. to one oi 
those coroimttcrs drsipn.atcd by a bi&irre.'j.'vsciiioif'KO 
of letters, which make up tho whi>cl‘j of (ho 


cowards to bo found in tho world. 


f 

of the Assembly, j^^cred Oiat 1 

weeks of . tho ®{7nt^n’ of Coninmns for nine 





ia^nolisni. dT(i' not win 

ensis by consent . ^ 


Real Class Poetry 

Ail this is hiriy dpgmaih, eira for Um 
Bolshevist tlieorcticiau’s notorious jircdilcctioa 
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for miintellegiblo jargon. Is it anything more ? 
Does it produce literature in practice? 

5L Rousseaux, at any rate, does not confine 
himself to merely giving an c.rpos6^ of the 
tlieor}'. In the same paper, he gives us a 
specimen of real class poetry: 

Bolshevik literature enfranchises itself of all 
tyi-anny, in iiuitation of Bolshevik politics. Tlio 
Louiseois literature was the slave of syntax,, of 
snuinmar, of a sense of woixls. Tlic Communistic 
literature expresses itself just as it pleases, even 
at the risk of not being understood. Another 
oxainplo : 

The real-class poet writes thus ; 

Zgara-ainlia. 

Zgara-amba. 

Zgara-aiuba. 

Zsara-ambx 

Amb. 

Tronc. Lin. Jour. Oiuhro. 

Foe. Ijok. Dok. Ook. 

Tdia-Tcba. 

Amo. 

Kzilijara. 

Tanx*tara-tra, 

Tztza-tzap, 

I understand full well that Russia lias not a 
monopoly on the Dada poets. But nowhero else 
lias there been such complaisance towards them, for 
nowhere else has Dadaism so perfectly expressed (he 
officjah spirit. A thought to tho cxpi-cssion which 
It merits. Communistic poetry, in, order to fullil 
itself, did well to repudiate our forms of art The 
ina^culato ci-ics are much better suited to it 

For this reason, we may do well to ponder 
upon the conclusion put rortli by one of the 
youngest literary schools of the U. S. S. It. the 
Aousmtxa (The Forge) : ‘Pioletariaa art is a prism 
in wliicli all of the rays of class converge. And 
from this, our task is : to model types of 
revolutionary humanity, to mould into esthetic forms. 
.Manaau materialism. 


Chicago 

' Here is an impression of Chicago, a great 
American city, by an Austrian journalist wlio 
has been travelling in the United States aud 
describing it in the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna. The excerpt is quoted in. The 
Living Age ; 

. Along the shore of Lake ilichigan, villa after 
\ula extends into the distance and here, too, 
stand the great hotels and clubs of the rich. The 
Loxi-dnver calls it die ‘gold belt’. Yet Chica^ 
is Jaaus-headed. It is the city of powerful busi- 
ngs men, famous scholars, and doctors, tho seat 
ot the Digger factory of agricultural implements 
m_ tlie World, but it is also the city of the boldest 
ermunms to be found anyarhera In New York, 
for instance, the police are tyjiical offleiais. Thdr 
long trousers bag at their knees, many of them 
w^ glasses and, tliough they carry guns, they 
hide them under their coats, in C^cago, on the 
« oilier hand, the men who public order 


liave atlilctic figures. They are dressed in khaki, 
leather, and steel and look as if tiiey were about 
to eater . a campaign of active warfare. They 
carry their revolvers, their sticks, and their short 
daggers in plain view. It is llio city of organized 
gangs, of gunmen, of hold-ups, of bootleggers, 
mgh-jackers, and racketeers— aud how ^\onderfully 
advcntui-ous these words sound. This city expeu- 
ences almost every iLiy events that would pass 
£a detective stories in any other part of tho 
world. 

It was during the ninetcentli century, tlie 
Chicago Tribune fii-st remarked (hat Clucago 
contained the aristocracy of tlie criminal classes, 
and there is no reason \ihy that statement does 
not .still .hold true to-day. Of course, there aie 
crimioals in other places, too, but in Chicago they 
still have .aliout them the air of the prairie fioiii 
whose soil they drew tlieir strength, only to 
deliver it over to the city. Their wildne.-^s seems 
natural here, their wickedness naive, and m 
(heir naivete one detects a grim, disarming limnour. 


Can America Survive? 

The death-rate in America, if wo are to 
beliovesome recent investjgatoi's iu the field, 
has become a menace to tho e.xistence of 
tho American nation. Its causes aud impli- 
cations aro analysed iu an editorial note in 
The Realist : 

Few more sensational documents have appeared 
in Iholast five years than Professor Forsytli’s 
recent articlo on American death-rates in our 
contemporary Science. None has been more 
completely neglect^. Ho has performed on the 
mortality statistics of the United States of Aiuei'ica 
a task wluch our own Registrar-General perfonus 
annually in his Statistical Review, namely, a 
calculation of the death-rates per thousand in cacfi 
.age group of American adults. 

In England the death-rate per hundred 
thousand at every age up to sixty is decreasing 
firJy steadily from year to year. Above sixty 
it is, on the whole, rising, though slowly. This 
is duo to the fact that modern hygiene .has been 
more successful in grappling with the diseases of 
inf^cy and maturity than of age. The classical 
example is the failure to prevent cancer or to 
induce sufferers from it to avail themselves of 
tlie only known cures. But we are little better 
off in our fight with the group of degenerative 
processes that make up "old age.” .We are 
shepherding our people up to the ago of sixty, and 
then dropping them over the edge. 

But in America, ever since 1921, the death- 
rate of males in every age group above thirty has 
bwn rising, with very slight tluctuations. The 
case is not quite so bad with Uie female sex. 
but there, too, the general trend is towards, deat i. 
It is only by a successful struggle with mfanulo 
mortality that the United States 'are preventing a 
catastrophic rise in the death-rate of tho country 
as a whole. 

AVe do not yet know tlie causes of . this nsmg 
death-rate. There are four fairly obvious causes. 
Incieasins urbanisation is suggested by Professor 
Forsyth, but this would haidly account for the 
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Millions of Slaves Still 

Slavery, it appears from the following 
note in The Literary JDigebf, is far from 
being totally abolished in the world; 

The shame of slavery still disgraces the world. 

A commission of tho League of Nations reports 
that there are “no fewer than 4.000,000 slav^ 
in the world to-day , probably the number is 
nearer 6,000,000— iieople who had not persons, 
people who liave not the right to own property, 
to exercrse therr consciences, to direct their own 
affairs, or to retain wife and children. There arc 
at least 2,000,000 in China, 500,000 to 700,000 
in Arabia, a considerable number m the hinterland 
of Liberia, and a few thousands m other different 
parts of the world,” And, according to The 
Clnistian Century from which we quote 
these figures, “conditions of slavery vary 
from the open and tortnmig slavery _ of 
Abyssinia to the disguised system m China, 
where girls who arc leally honsehold slaves are 
treated, according to a legal fiction, as adopted 
family ineinbei-s. Under the impetus provided by 
the League, 185,000 slaves have recent^ been 
set free m Tanganyika . 215.00L) in Siemv Leone : 
7.500 in Burma. “Surely." continues The Christian 
Century, “with the facts thus known, tho public 
opinion of the world will suppcit the League m 
Nvhatever efforts it may mauaurate to wipe out 
the last vestiges of human bondage.” 


Black and White in Africa 

The twentieth century has witnessed the 
the revolt of tho Brown and the Yellow 
races of the world against "iVlnte dominatioo. 
The revolt of the Black races, too. was 
bound to come in its wake, tliough the 
comparatively backward state of their 
civilization explains tho tardiness of its 
coining The post-war feiinent has supplied 
tile nocessarv incentive and ue ha^e begun 
to liear tlio distant rumbling of the march of 
insurgent Blacks iii the dark and dumb 
continent The specifically British aspect 
of tue problem is dealt with by a writer 
in The l]rifit,h Knipire Jieview. 

. ?o many oilier iii*is,lcnt lu-oblems at home. 

HI tho htiipu-o, and in tlio world at j.itgc demand- 
Hig attention, .\fritti h.is not loomed .isi large for 
tlio ueiicr.il public a5 from the griniiy of the is.-ues 
invoked might olllcrwi^o have bwn the case, 
tienor.il Smut.>> could not havo rendered greater 
;-or\ico tluii lie h.v> done by his vivid and arrest- 
ing }irc.'eiitiiiont of tiio facts and of the idcaU to 
i-o .'jmiixl .It. Tht; relations of black and white 
in .vtnea dawn to the beginning of tlii» eenlury 
were not of a character of which the while could 
<•0 promt, they L’g.m in .«l.ocry, ihcy continued 
in exploitation, .and they arc thre.atooing to end in 
cimos owing Jo iho bif.ik up of tnt.ii institutions 
on the one IkinJ. anj the in<li*cnimn.jfe iaier* 
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mixture of white and black interests, economic 
txnd social, on the other. 

AVhatever the mistakes of the past, whatever the 
difficulties of the present, the one certain thing is 
that white and black liave to live on. the same 
Continent. Africa cannot dispense witli white 
leadership if her peoples are not to be plunged 
back into a condition infinitely woise tJian that 
from which tire white man whatevei* ’^^rongs he 
maj’ have inflicted in the process, rescued them. 
The African lias been brought witiiin the pale of 
European education and civilization, and the 
Great War, with its revelation to luiu of the fact 
that his European masters could hgiit among 
themselves as ruthlessly as African tribes, has 
accentuated the uniest which European education 
began. \Uhat the ultimate effect on African 
psychology and African action may be depends 
no doubt to some extent on wliat tlie white man 
may do in the entirely new chaptei v inch General 
Smuts tells us has opened in the historj- of tho 
CoDtinent. 

A new policy is called for throughout Africa, 
especially those parts which aie under the British 
flag, a policy based upon the undeistanding that 
white men and black men are as indispensable 
to the development and progress of the Continent 
as I.iabour and Capital to the development of a 
busine3>. If the natives were destroyed, or were 
involved m an internecine struggle which left 
Uicm a miserable remnant of their former num- 
bers. the whites would be m the position of a 
capitalist with a great industrial oppoitumtv. but 
no labour av.aiJaWe. Jf the whites wero dnvon 
out. as the pessimist foreshadows they may bo 
in the fullness of time, Africa would become a 
monster Liberia witiiout even Liberia’s approach 
fo a live and progitssivc Governtuciit. 

Afiica like India. China and Egypt, has boon 
brought at a bound out of tho couuition m wliitli 
she existed for thousands of year'. Education 
and the permeatu n of modem ideas have involved 
jnevjfahle Jcactions. The changes of a gcneitition 
are not cvolutionaiT l>ut rovolutionary. ^Vh.lt 
will they be at Uie end of another generation V 
Siipiwse all Africa were fo rally to the cry 
“Africa for the Afneans.” the handful of whilc-» 
srattered over its vast evpan=o would ceilainly 
not oficy the onlcr fo quit. One ncctl not be an 
alarmi<=t to contoniplate tho prospect with di-'iiiay. 
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Tfie French and the English on the Rhine 

The A'lied occupation of tlie Rhineland 
is drawing to a close. Of the four nations 
■who maintained troops on the Rbiae^ it is 
the French who liave the greatest interest 
in promoting what has been termed the 
Gallicization of the Rhenish provinces, and 
therefore it is the French occupation of the 
"Rhineland which has been most severe to 
the Germans. The sovereign rights of the 
German Empire were constanly violated by 
the French military authorities ; the flags 
■of the allied powers had to be saluted by 
uniformed Germans, whether they were 
firemen or postmen, while German residents 
of the Rhineland had to possess pass-ports 
io cross into other parts of their native 
land. This harsh regime is described by a 
writer in (htrrcni History : 

The Germans compare this severity with their 
own methods dui-ing the occupation of French 
_^mtory in 1871 after the Franco-Prussian ^Var. 
These comparisons are particular!!’ popular now 
that some of the important State documcDts of 
those days have been included in the collection of 
secret papers published by tbe French Govern- 
ment. The Germans dwell on tlie fact that their 
negotiators at the Frankfort Peace Conference did 
not press for humiliating terms. At the first sign 
that the French tiovemment was willing to fulfill 
Its obligations they released the tcwtories held 
M a security. They remind France that Bi«marck 
left no stone untmncd to strengtlien the position 
of Thiers, tlio first President of flic third' French 
Kepublic. Can the same be said, ihc Germans ask 
Willi a touch of malice, of contemporary French 
statesmen? Have some of them at least not im- 
pugned the motives of the very men who have 
-died a.s martyrs to the rau.so of Franco-German 
rpconcili.alion — Erzberger. Kathenau and Stresemann ? 
They point to the corresixmdence between Bis- 
marck and Geneml 3Jan(euffel, commander of the 
4irmy of occupation in France, wliicli shows that 
the German troops were instructed to <eJebrate 
the oirthday of the Fiench President and (hat (he 
trench found themselves under the necessity of 
reciprocating the courtesy. 

.Even now the Germans complain, they are 
t-eing insulted and humiliated in their own couniry 


In 1928 nearly 1,500 Rhinelanders were court- 
martiailed by the occupying military foices Even 
now slioals of French lecturers descend on the 
Rhineland to preach to the inhabitants the 
supenontj’ of Gallic culture. Even now the French 
schools are waiting vainly for German children to 
attend, while French theatres are open for German 
audiences, i'rench does not desire to Avake 
up from the age-old dream of one day finding 
the Rhineland ready to embrace a new faith and 
to become tbe eastern frontier of the • French 
totlierland. 

In reply to such accusations, it is only fair to 
say tliat (he Fiench. as well as (heir allies, have 
done their best to tide the Rhinelander's oAcr ihe 
worst spell of currency inflation and economic 
collapse, ^\^len the poverty of the Reicli threatened 
to engulf the Rhine provinces the French promptly 
seat relief workers to the territory under (hcii 
authoritv, opened public kitchens and milk stations, 
collected clothes in Fi-ance and di&tnbuted tliem 
among the poor, and endeavoured geneiallv to stave 
off catastrophe. It is quite possible they did so foi 
pojiiieal reasons in order togjve a practical demons- 
tration of (he superiority of Ining conditions in 
France, but the result remains the sanie-the Rhine- 
laod did receive help from ttie French. 

The Rhinelanders are disinclined to look back 
upon their pa.st tribulations with a forgiving smile. 

crying German girls were seen when the 
Fiench recently evacuated the second zone. There 
is practicaJJv no iniei course bet's cen Rhenish 
society and the French occupying army. Attempts 
at fraternization have been promptly and stingingiy 
rebuked bv (he Germans. France has gained no 
friends in the Rhineland. In other woids. as lepnios 
spiritual Gallicization. the occupation was a huge 
failure. 

The case of ihc British cfcupying forces ,is 
quite different After Great Britain’s refusal m 
1923 to lake r.irt m the Ruhr expedition the 
Rhinelanders looked to the British for protection 
•whenever (hev thought (heir Fiench masters were 
too liaid on them. The doors of the best society 
were always open to British officers. If they did 
not always avail themselves of the social oppor- 
tunities It was because of regard for Irench sen- 
sibilities lather than personal disinclination. There- 
fore. so as not to dTend their comiades in aims, 
(bo French officers, the Bntish .showed a ceilain 
amount of reserve in acceptwff invitanons. In Ihc 
opinion of thoniiinelandors. the Bnti'-h pcrfnniied 
a verj' usful service as shoik-absorbers : without 
(hem Rhenish rcladons . wi(h the French might 
have been even inoi'C strained. 
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tuumlaliou!. iiinl liro.iik'in-J om- ta-ncli uli'-ii »o 
li-'lllial IIP'JII tno liricli walk uiiinin;; |).ir.dl(:l 
tu i-.ti-li ullii;r iMiii ni.-'t to fJ'-t (I’ii:- til Altvr 
traeiui: thom ovt-r ISU Icul, Hil-j- fuiim 

i.)iliul at tin- la^t c-M-l I))' .1 cruh-. 'v.ill. At 
tlu! nf-t i.-iia Imtil tliu ".ilk turin,-.! southuur. 
,„nl also ill .1 i'ai-'Jlfl >o"- 

„ot Im tr.iccl iniicli iK-yomI JO fca-L Flu, 

noilitial t-i tliL- iillCTL-ili-u that nu lull hira 

li,,, ol ail nlicnilt ii-riK.itiuli canal. 

“ o vest P-. nt li'l"''!" I'‘l'l0;;'>“» 

sd::.^^;vai^at::thU:ik 

m t ‘ ....lyract the jiressm-o of waUT. 

T-hirin^ th ^ "-f 

^ ■ , V„ ,tliivi il earth, ivhich cciild only 
«ith imio . i ll ' i t- r ^ I ,1 „ j, „( „,e 

to Ur H. 11 Mann ^KJt^ 

■ H'^af’TlSwaf found lime mortar 

nTtuf tint of tho Ilonian<5. After {Jimjjb 

nv.uhng tli.u oi , s. |)j., ^Manu inside 

thodcLuls of vcoort: ‘This 

the loUowiiig to • jj ,vcll-raade mortar, 

aiialyaia gi'ts tl „( the imrjioao 

prcpaicd iMtli a matter 111 makins 

,erved by, f V"', ^tho lime. In this 
tilo m.iteriali adv.ince of 

lespcct it appv-ii® , j. mortars, which 
many 1’'““,''°'“!' eh limn and far too little sand 
contain fartoo m , ,, approaches much 

‘'■'%vno ni iny ^ the Roman morUrs, 
more 111 ty po ina J amount of lime has 

but the «duc 101 . 11 tlm “Xsn mortars 
S ritbaCl-uH of thovvcako„in.of 
"‘“if if true that as far as souhitures and 

rdtiod'lLt 0.1 110 su^le 

sfas 

“'SonfarUl B O "hmlling «.at“oiS;o 
' bXiglfs to Rirjfanrya.licrio^^ 

Romans . . 0 °^^ Jj^^q considersition, tho 

“ ''ftim of tho Kham Baba site has surpass- 
point of interest and importance any 


olhcT fxeavsiliun iii Indi.i I'xivpt 
jl«li<*lHn*daro. Ihit this was not all. liii-' 
•jtory of tho Jt•ll^atioJlal di-covenos docs not 
end hern. For wo hail -soino digging 
doni* in tho ho.irt of tlio IJo^iugar ruin>. .'*t 
a Mii.dl mound not far from tho •pathway 
leading from Khrim If.iha to tho Udayagin 
cavi'S. Here was cxpo'vcd a brick pavement 
studded with two hrick strnctuies laid into 
tho groiind, ono .square and ono oblong, liov’ 
cementing inatiTial hero used was pure luuu. 
This waived tlic possibility of theso striictuifs 
being cisterns. Ifecause it is very doubtful 
whether a cistern could ho eirectivc for its 
purpose, if built of brick in mud. llosides, 
they sloped inwards in tlie ground and were 
formed by olfsets. They thus bore an exact 
resemblance to yainii-huiHlnty. The rascmblance 
is observable not only in respect of the 
sloping sides, hut also in respect of the 
offsets whlcli are a peculiar feature of 
luntldH and technically called lucUiala. Again, 
of these linck structures tho top sides were 
ori'dnally four times as long ns the bottoni 
sides as laid down for tho construction of 
a lionla. But to place this matter beyond all 
doubt 1 got hold of ono or two bricks from 
the hiinilas and sent tliem to Dr. 5unn 
for analysis. It is no use troubling the reader 
of this paper with tlie results of tins 

Sullice it to say, that he remarks that 

"the brick nearly approchos fire-clay m 
composition” and that "the brick Joe:, not 
fuse at all easily on heating strongly m a 

sas Wmvpipo.” It is not for u moment to bo 

supposed Unit tlie hre-cky used for these 
bricks ciui bo as perfect and clToctlie for 
its purpose as any kiioiia to mm*^" 
science. This mucli is, lioivever, clear tli.it 
the brick c.vamined by Dr. llann ivas “ik“ " 
cd to bo fire-brick. This itself 'vas another 
5 cns.itional discovery, bec,auso ^ coiioIusueT 
proved lliatancieut India kneiv uh.at 
meant and ivhat typo of clay was suited for tin 
purpose. It uas also a convmcing pieco ol 
evidence in favour of the inference tlmt 1 u 
brick structures ivoro some ancient i>-'m “ ? 
pits, ivlicro fire-bricks were not only desirable 
but necessary. , , 

Besides tho two pits, referred to abou, 
a third was laid bare on lUuiost tho sam 
level which was in tho shape of a !/o« • ‘ 
was doubtless .i Yon,-I.iiinla winch is one o 
tho well recognised typos of Iwitliii,. 
ground surrounding these striicturcs i a 
doubt covered with .1 linck pave eat a> 
stated above. Xot far from tliem wcio ms 



The Fourth All-India Women’s Conference 

i,ou'1ts“fourth°'”aittioB rtBombw 

a great event rn tl e history 

dcntial address * conference n'as 

rpS\rSirs“c\ there... 


The conference passed a Ions series of 
resolutions connected with all ph.ises of 
wotneu’s life in India. The two dealing willi 
child marriage and inheritance attracted 
a great many speakers, ivlio spoke witli a 
zeal and etoguence that indicated liow decplj 
Indian wouianliood felt on these two pomts- 
Miss Mmiin Tati placed before tlio Houso 
the resolution dealing with the laws of 
inheritance and was fo]]oned by spo.ikei-s in 



j[,r, Brillal N''‘™ 
e and 

, 'fSed with visitors 


. '\r„,.o»i.! 'Mis'? Fi lio^rnni''' spoVc 
Oujarati and Kiiglish. 'Villi- 

feclioRly ° iodcpondcnco of woman, 

°Se «M.S e"'»"eil’»‘i»" could only he a 
drcaia. 


IXniAX WOMAXIJOOI) 



0/llcc-bo,irers and ift*' Sfan<linff Conmiitcc of Ihe Conference 

Spealfiog on that part of tlie resolutloo “j'hnriflt” of Muslims. Tho latter declared 
■which deals with Muslim women’s rights m that a marnage nmoug Muslims was only 
accordance with the laws laid down tn the an agreement and it was commonsense to 
Quran and the current customary law as understand tiiat the agreement could not be 
practised in some parts of India. Mi-^s entered into unless botli the boy and the 
rEROzuDDix emphasized that iruslim women, girl had atlamod majority, 
in desiring a rectification of the present 

state of alTairs, were not humble suppliants Social Resolutions 

for fai ours, but were demanding wJiat was course of tlie second and final 

^‘Sbi session of the Conference, tbc remaining 

ihe clnld mamago question was sponsored social resolutions were dealt with. Five out 
by Mrs. Nehru, who spoke very ably on the q| resolutions were proposed by 

need for Indian States’ co-operation with chair (Mas. Saroiini Nmdu)— dealing with 
British India and the passing of an Act unequal marriages, witli the need for at least 
similar to the Sarda Act, for tho present qjjq woman magistrate to be present at each 
position enabled an evasion of the law by sitting of Juvenile Courts and tlie establish- 
child marriages not being penalized in Indian |.j,pgg Courts in all provinces, a 

States. Speakers in all laognages and resolation that marriage should not be 

including some from Indian States with one compulsory for girls, giving the support of 
accord supported Mrs. Nehru’s proposition, tjjg Conference to the further amending of 
which was passed without a dessentient Special Marriage Act of 1872 and desir- 

^ote. 2 Qg tjjg inclusion of women representatives 

Mrs. Sn^Fi Twbji and Miss Ferozuddix well-acquainted with Indian conditions in 
condemned in strong terms the opposition conferences and commissions appointed to 
raised by Muslims against this Act and said deal with questions of the national weliare 
that it did not in any manner violate the of India. The resolution on polygamy was 
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projiosod by ^Iin. Asw An, suppoilwl by 
tN\o other Itniinii la'Hes luid wn«! carried 
'unnuimou-^Iy. Of tlip two resolutions denlhiR 
with labour f|(U'stioris the first desired tlie 
apj)o)ntij)ent of an jnlc/iuale number of 
Factory Inspootressus to look after the 

Mclfaro and requirements of *vomen and 
cliildren employees in all imlustrial areas. 
Tiiis was ably put forn-aKl b.v Miss R A. 
Knglneer and supported by )[iss Ims Wixuvir; 
both of Iloinhny. The second sponsored by 
KA\i\i,\ni;\ I Ciurroi’AimvAYA desired the 
Standing Cominitteo to itiqutro into tJio 
condition of women and children, employed 
in organized labour areas and also to inquire 
into the agricultural and indigenous industries 
of tlioir area and <o foster such industries. 

The Conference was also a great success 
from the social j)oint of view. 


fbe female candidates of the L A. and 1. Sc. 
c\nminations and look J)er R Sc. degree 
last year with Honours in Mathematics. 

Tfic scarcity of lady graduates in Science 
makes her early death nil (lie more regrettable 
for US- 

'I’lio S^ROJ Xai.jm Butt Memorial A.ssocra- 
tion is playing a great part in furthering 
tlio cause of women in Bengal. Its fifth 
annual meeting was hold at the grounds 
nt 8A, Kussn Road, on Jan. 20, 1930. I>ad.v 
XiintAi-A SfRKAR i)rcsidod. 

Pointing out the increasingly national 
character of the movement being carried 
on by the Association, 3fivs X B. Suoml, 
who presented the annual report, said that 
tho outstanding feature of tliis year’s 
actirities was tliat n number of Bengali 
women volunteered their services for 



Mrs. Cousto- 


Prom Iho ‘■'"'A b.s'mi Dis » 

et of ‘‘r ' "'ll Sr. o)o« «f«'5 
Student of til „lio died oj 

lidency Febiuaiy last at 

lar (Sylbw ,T brilliant student of 


organizing JInhila Samitics in the interior 
of (he Presidency. 



Sruubf.'i Anumra Uo\i 


During the year tho A^s-ociation sent 
out Icrtiirers to nearly crory district in 
neniral tor orcnnizins INo women movement 
and “it was togely line to tlicir actirilies 
tint more tll.aii dO "ow Slaliiln Saiiiilies 
were started. Tlio aclivilies of flic Associa- 
Hon, wl.icli lias so far oruaiiiacd oO.r siicli 
<tamitic% ere not confined to Bengal only 
but ostend to Ollier iireivincos. 

Coniniondiiis I lie r cry S 

done by the S »aoj X^lim InduHnnl School 



THIC irUMOUR OK THE ^rORLl) 


for women at 4ri, Beuiatala Lane. Calcutta, 
the report say<, ostahlished in December 
1020 , with only 30 pupils, tlio in'^titution 
has now ^rown to he perhaps the bipRCst 
Industrial sciiool for vs'oincn in Calculta 
with 200 pupils on the roll, nearly half of 
wliich are widows and married women. 

Mils, A\fi!iT\ Dr.vi is a distinKuishwl 
woin.an novelist of Ilenjal. Jlcr nnmerons 
works in Rcnsali enjoy a wide popularity 


with her countrymen and coiintiywonien. 
She is the Rrami-daiighter of tlie ^^cil-known 
BLM);;ali writer and tliinker, iJliudeh 
Muklicrji ami in social tiioimlit, she .shares 
the coiiserv.itn e outlook of her ^•■‘''ndfatlier. 
She also take> part m 'arious public 
movements of the dav. and loceiUly presided 
over the fiidii>> ( >-op'-iati\e Conference 
of the Miir.atVarjmi district in Itilinr and 
Orissa. 


TIic IIIIIIIOHI* of llic World 



THE BIGGEST SnnLMHNE IN THE WORUO 
"Caiitam. why do you want to j:o ilown • 
so deep V” 

“To pet a f'lunco of sooini? the ICellosc 
Pact in operation.” 

— Gun ill, yfc^fliino. Milan. 



that treaty happens to belong 

^ . , , TO ALL OE US. 

Russia : ‘ M ell ! AVhat are you goinj? to do 
about It.” 

— Tori Tribune 



MAX tlVERnu.MH) '.~nns'l,i„.jl,.,i Cost. 



Motorist: "Ran and fetch the doctoi.” 
Rnstie: “I .can’t." 

“lRe'« ° Qiier the car.’’—// 420. FJoi’cnee. . 
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"I vanl some lioaiilr eroam.” 
"Ves. mo, lam. lio»- 


Ifgdgrg^ 
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GIVING HIM ms CHOICE 
Unde S.ain ‘\}Iuch way tlo you "'ant to 

race, itp or down ^■’ 

—yen' York Trihmt 


K ^' 

e. ..ra 




Ctoireor: "kX to the risht. ICO laiot.” 

—11 "120 Florence. 


‘‘•*^' ' . ,.■ UW BY KXPER®(S 

,IE PEOPI-E never EE-'i'^iwajlo.. 



A Modern Inferno 

Vou recall D.into’s immortal story of lii-' 
Visit to Hell, and of the ROiiU of the historically 
famous and infamous damned who were being 
tortured there hy exposure to the torments of the 
e.Ttremo3 of ice and fire. Tiie grandotir of the 
poetry will prphiMy never he surpassed. But the 
mcKlcrn scientist’s only comment upon the scene 
It pictures is upon the poverty of tlio omniscient 
imocination which would employ such altogether 
onlmirj* temperatures to iiroduco tlie desired 
ciiMts, The scientist has lii^uofled air by cooliiic 
and compressing it and allowing it to e.tpand 
repeatedly. Tlic product is a pale blue iifiuid which 
rcsembloa water from a distance but as a tempera* 
tiiro, of -310 degrees. In comparison, a cake of 
ICO IS literally rotl hot. Hy a similar process 


bum a mixture or ordmarj' illuminating gas and 
air ina lilast lamp and obtain a temperature of 
2700 degree? ; and with an oxy-hj ilnigeii torcli. 
3600 degrees : and witli an 0 \y-acttylenc flame 
CiOOldetrroes— the latter will cut tlirough a nuartoi 
inch steel plate with about the simc e.i«e tliat a 
hot knife goes through a cake of liiiftor. Tlieii in 
tlio electric arc ho can produce temperatures winch 
arc limited only by the resistance of tne furnace 
itself as it melts and lire.ik'S the circuit, the highest 
temperature «o far I’cing about 9000 degrees or 
more than lialf the estimated temperature of the 
sun. 

Picture for yoursclvc' the subUmo heights of 
torture which could be • attained m an infemo 
properly designed and equipped with up-to-date 
heating and cooling devices by the srientist, and 



As Old SIaster’s Goyerpnox of Hell 

Clirist’s Descent Into Hell, by n.'ifosoli. a Flemish painter (1462-lylG). Earlj' \rnters who mshed 
to depict a liorrible hell and thus frighten the common herd into better morals would doubtless nave 
used with, avidity the modem srientist’s knowledge of heat and cold 


applied to helmm he has produced a temperature 
u *^®srees or less than' 1 degree above 

aosolute zero, the lowest temperature which can 
po^ibly be attained. 

On the other hand, going up the scale, he can 

47—12 


compare it with the feeble attempt of the theologian. 
For the scientist, of eoui-se, these are . merely the 
tools with wliich he works, but lyitli them and 
others he achieves the wonders^ which distinguish 
tlie present world from any which preceded it. 
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T3 ,v f’linii^Ts Krvrr. DnF-\MT or 

TrHrnuTnir.'A Eviiia sublimo hci«>»ts of 

i’lcturc for Xincd in 

torture ultirlt 1,0“ donlist. andcomiaro 

%'a.'’Sc'fSlto'atl'Sp"of tho «.»lo^an 


%iiSS“V' 

i'f ‘ Wcf 'S 

)Utcr spfloo I? .®Qiiiy sourco^of 

.coossoo . TW 

c'nergj ^into account . m 

feSS^T’S =“1 

U irtf'jVotrte or toll® , 

B S">!- 


cotnluislion, lliis stored-up dicmical cnciCT » its^ 
by-US in our steam engines and 
tlay. This stock of coal, and aKo of mineral wn 
nnwAdirs reniescnLs the princiiial source of energy 
"iTBt .Su« "or the rroduatou o! mreluntcol 

Tlicncccssary consc-tiienco oftliis istluat 

”fefitS;i.s;!5tt;pr‘''sr^|'tos 
nnt to e«wd al^ut 2000 billions tons, of 

K"ir5S|J 

"5EHEhoV"aSTrBu.r..i; 


this energy g ‘of the 
•' l.renC in' 



.re - s !K 

as:^Bs!!?-hyd„„pauon. 

f-SsrB I'*" 



I’INANCE AKD IN’SURA>'CE 


?,n 


In what way it would bo iKissible to catcli the 
onormon=; quantity of solar cnorw tliat now Is 
dissii'atod evcrj* year, ami to apnly it to the 
production of moc-hanical and electrical cnciw- 
t’oncentmtion of Iho radiant energy way ho 
oITected either liy means of law lensos or by a 
system of min-ors ; tlie absorlwnt hcat*r(scr\a)ir 
is placed at iJio focus. Jn actiwl rjactice, only 
systems of mirrors have been used. These are 
mounted on a light frame which permits them (o 


be easily lotatod, whicli is, of course, ndeossary 
iKKause they must follow the apparent motion of 
the sun m the sky. Tho radiant cncigy concen- 
trated by these mirrors falls upon a metallic 
reservoir which is bJarkened on the outside and 
which contains some voiafilo h-tuid that shows a 
consuferablo vapour tension at relatively low 
fcmpenifiiros. .Immonfa, $uU>h<ir dioxide or corfain 
organic liquitls of low boiling point aro employed. 

—ki-iciihl"' Amcrira)! 


Finance and Insurance 


India’s Economic Position 

S T was Sir Hasil Rlackett who set tlic ball 
rolling at the beginning of the year In 
tho course of his address before the 
Indian Section of the Tloyal Society of Arts, 
lie found it difficult “to quarrel "itli the 
'iow that both politically and economically 
India to-day bears evidence of anc'^ted 
dovclopniont,” but according to him. “the 
e.vplauation of tho cxfiomo poverty of (ho 
masses ... is to bo found in the Hindu 
social S3'stcra, in tho doctrine of Kanutu in 
tho absence of active effort for material 
progress, in tho presence of the aclno 
determination of Brahmanism to .nmintain 
and perpetuate the .ige-old socml outlook 
enshrined in tho caste system.” He docs 
not stop to inquire why ;>[uhammadan? (who 
do not believe in caste) living within British 
India have not been able to ndvaiice 
economically by shedding medieval abstractions 
like some of their co-religionists elsewhere, 
CO., Turfcej'. On the contrary, ho gives some 
statistics to prove that in spite of the terrible 
handicap imposed, ludia has made .au 
astonishingly rapid progress from the beginning 
of the present century. 

Sir Basil was followed by Jlr. Birhi with 
his presidential address before the Federation 
of the Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. Said he : 

(1) "We are a debtor country with laise foreign 
liabilities. 

(2) Our present resources are cot adcqa.ite for 
a due discharge of our obligations. 

(31 Due to, our failure to fully discharge our 
annual obligations, our liability is increasing at a 
frightful pace. 

To this His Excellency Lord Irwin g^ve 
tho following reply : 


Asa resuU of development ^^hlch hastak.cn 
place dming the last hundred year? tiierc is .an 
onoimous suiplus of assets roprosinting gam to 
India which ha.s .accrued on account of the develop- 
men(> made possible by the use of foreign 
c.apital. 

According to His Hiccllency, far from 
driving India towards bankruptcy, foreign 
investors h.avc increased economic produc- 
tivity to such an oitcut that, oven after the 
payment of interest, there is a surplus 
available, wbicb is liquidated partly by bullion 
imports and partly by investments abroad. 

Unluckily for His Excelloncj*, ho was 
speaking nf/rr tho flotation of tho b per 
cent £6 million sterling loan m London. If 
India IS so aiiMous to unburden her surplus 
savings even in foreign countries, a plain 
m.ittcr-of-fact man will wonder why the loan 
could not be raised in India. The second 
conundnim is no less puzzling. When 
political conditions were so uncertain, — almost 
menacing in tlie opinion of British investors, 
why was the loan floated in London of all 
jilaces and at that psychological moment ? The 
third iiddle is tlio most interesting of all. 
Our expert financiers are able to allow for 
the extravagance of the Lahore Congress by 
a fine calculation of a proportionate rise in 
tbe interest rate and a proportionate premium 
on the principal, yielding 6'542 per cent, if 
redeemed after two years and 7TOO, if 
redeemed after 3 years. "Why were the}* 
not equally successful in cstim.ating the 
condition of the London money-market, 
seeing that the loan was subscribed manj' 
times over ? Probably Sir Basil w ill reply, 
it is India's /larwm to have riddles but no 
solutions. Lord Irwin may also point out 
that it is a sign of prosperity to borrow 
abroad at a high rate. 
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^h^ Mnolc**crccn nbout political 

. ..t Tn.lm'c 


Ca'ij tho Mnolc**crccn nboui ponuw 
troubl<n ntitl otbor platitndos InUo India 
porftty V 

Industrial Banking 
will. II." vBrimn Ihnkini: 


rcfonii. To tills Mr. Holland Marlin priK 
llic folloii-ini: reply in llio course of I s 
innnsiiral address lioforc llic I-ondon Insli- 
tuto of Rankers : 


tuto of Rankers : 

Ills ncrcat inhtako lo treat tonoc njia 
preduclii-o indiislrj- o-s 1/ Hiei' 
orro«M. nnd to infer that 11 jo\c " bo .... 

I'rosido tlin mean- for hfe 

pri^Mprn'not n<vo«'ary m 
Tho interests of the two f-botild and m m> 
opinion thej' are in this coiintrj and 
plrUent lime, llie feimc. h'^V’SC not 

l»o fiutcessfiil if iDdiistrj' and trade are 
prosperous. , 

If tills identity of interest bet'™™ „ 
and industry on tlio ono hand 
on Hie Ollier i® ‘"./"J. „„d to 

much of the present discontent is houna 
Knear Whilo U.e banks cannot assist 

SlrK? e.a^’"eVtab{^.* 

STibe i®'"' »' ‘*'‘’“.‘"^“■.1” 1„»nncc 

fnrtn ns pnssihle, jj,q demands of L.^ia try to provide for their fixed . 

no hanks are tinahlc issue of shares and bonds. 

1 / mills in ionp-term, loans « 


With Ihf' varimit Rankinj: Lomiimt*^ ••• 

.ion Ibo iiiiisli™ el '"'r'™' 

IiiuVr W l•nt'ncinK ‘•‘■lions nltention. It 

tLo.rsm--.-tMti.ai iMia’® ■’nf.J’; 

mint iiill' be ni riipid ns “u ' jj 

f.dloiv l.or systi-in ot '"''“'‘"f.,.,, (i,cre is 

fast in ‘'"•rninn.v durink tbe I t > 


cpnsitnrs. In, oilier ’m loans ns 

7lnek-..p Ib^!'- '?'‘'' ,, "cst their 

e^ls'rrSUT,;/ sccu'r'i'tl/ nnd sbert-tem. 

^""Apart from, this stress . of noeessity.^^^^^^^^ 

„ro some posil^so |, anker buys 

SLsiLilRsqsi 

purposes, for j, p^sult is that 1 

iimsn 


process 

r/Lntod,-nS'ef|J^^ 

S“o*rcnce, ou the 0^ V/Z -"h 

(rccdoui nnd scope^ unbiassed 




should try to f“™0 S ims and bonds, 
!rdus?r7nd\""’'|iM indnsM^^^^^ 
“ogamloMMusIrinl hnnks MU J^^”«„u‘o,ag 

jSl’intho'^nsetfof^Stria/derelop- 

laent 

Uncasbirn Cotton Industry 

Tho imports of /eg Sd Japan 

India Iron, the belou' for nine 

aro shown m tho • . p^cember, for 

months 1929 respectively ; 

, value m 

, m iS% ’ 9 ® 83-1 

ST. 4? ,■'-'1 29? r.99 350 C7o 

Japan tt*'® '! . jbero is a continuous 

It is apparent that tuero Kingdoni, 

S^hiS^aLe/bofoimd in other markets «- 

'''’Uataro IM 


'"Vh.taro tlm -- 

'Industries, 
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suhjcot-matler of a very interestmB paper 
recently contributed by Messrs. Barnard and 
Hugh Ellinger to the Royal Statistical Society. 
iLording fo the ■ authors, they can bo 
comprised into four groups, ru., cb<«P™ 
labour in spinning •''"'i 
proximity to the markets in the Far East, 
cheaper cotton supplies and better organ - 

zation of the industry. „li round 

The authors are ag.aiiist any all-round 
reduction in Lancashire 
for a re-adjustment, specially in the ™vi 
section. As regards geograpliical 
it is pointed out that the '-oyage to India 
from either country takes practically 
same time, but China is certainly 
Japan. In any case, Japanese ^liipp mg 
companies follow the principle of charging 
what the traffic will bear with 
success than British companies. .. 
matter of cotton supplies, Japan utilizes 

higher percentage of cheaper cotton, specia y 
fo? lower- counts. In spinning 20 s, lor 
instance, she uses 80 per cent Indian and 
20 per cent American cotton and for some 
coarser counts oven entirely Ind an. « m 
in these lower counts specially. 
Lancasliire feels the bee»fs‘ .PP“P!f,‘““"ih„rs 
With regard to organization, 
compare the Japanese cotton i 
a globe consisting of nine 
smaller — concerns, ■which consume ^^otton 
them 70 to 80 per cent of 
imports, and manufacture Pr«''cticiUl> t e 
entire piece-goods exports. xup 

globe are four nebulae, consisting I , . 

rings of Saturn, of numerous 
units. On the same analogy, the British 
cotton industry has at the 
crust consisting of Tvell-known ° J 

tioDS, with 3,000 small units f 
crust, many of them possibly » x 

but lacking cohesion ; and , i,„f 

there are many rings, not of nebulm, but 
very solid price-fixing rings of tra , , 

finishers, casu-makers, packers, • 

shipowners, insurance companies, , .j „ 

The result of all this 

is to be seen in the Trade 

appearing in Taltersall’s Cotton IVade 
B^eview \bout the Lancashire cotton com- 
panies. The average dividend on toe 
ordinary share capital last enures 

than that in the preceding the figures 

for 310 companies yielding 1.91 Pe 
against 2.30 percent In no fow^ than 
243 cases, no dividend was declarefl. -* 


nnnv as 42 companies had to call up 

additional share capital , ‘ Ytho 

£ li/z millions. It may be added that the 
year 1S28 was also a very bad year for 
Lancashire cotton companies obvious 

Indian cotton companies have an o 
lessen to be learnt from this analysis. It'®” 
fne question that they have two advant- 
ages, which Ea’acashire does not po^ ess 
and Japan possesses “"'y , end 
exitent. rix., geographical acl\antaBt 
cheap cotton supply. H labour ^ 
efficient, tlie existing waps will be 
to be lower than even the J»P“;'’Y“ni: 
The only stumbling Mock is lack o g 
nation. Th-p there is .,rent 

economy in Bombay o' , e|g gre 
from the tact that Ahmedatad m ills a 
a better position in 
circumshancGs. 


Insurance Notes 

I. India is proverbially a “rt'o 

Life insurance is more 'Lpnlation 

middle and poorer sections of PPlYe go 
than the richer section But wlien^.i 

fitS'ciari,'os.troadra aed Ms; the future 

ia some of the ' 00010 . 

Araericn jg’uOQ 

Canada ■■ jqqq „ 

Eugiand " jQQ 

The total insnr.ance crores!" in 

4,600 ci'ores, in Canada toan 600 crores 
England 1,600 c™ m ^“^0 
and India comes last of all witb 1 je,elop- 
II. Ipsurance ''elp the industn 
inent of a country, “"b “0^' *' progressive 

insurance m a P'"',"*- ?!_* ^FeononiEts much 
they are industrially. Economists.^^ 

depend on this point insurance A'ear 

prosperity of a nation and We gi'o 

Book gives the exact hstorc ■ 
below the following b"'® S. 0. Roy, 

pages of an .article written b) -Ur. »■ 

M.An B.L : nnmnanics hold large 

“Lite on ,,cconnl-of- 

assets against their liaoiJuies ^ 



EXCAVATIONS AT BESNAGAR 
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covered some nalis or drains wliicb were 
doubtless connected with the sacrificial pits. 
The important part water plays in ^ the 
ceremonial and otlier washings of a sacrifice is 
too well known to require any mention here. 

On the level of the kumlas and the 
brick pavement were discovered walls of two 
halls, which also seem to be connected with 
them. Of these one was on the south, and 
the other on the east, of the pits. It is a 
well-known fact that the sacrifices instituted 
by Hindu kings or wealthy Yajnmouis of 
ancient tiinesfl (lasted 


Another interesting find made during 
the excavations on tliis site consisted of 
twenty-six pieces of clay, bearing impressions 
of seals. They were all found in or near 
these hall. All of them except one have 
marks of strings or of wooden tablets, or 
both on their backs, showing that they were 
allixcd to documents which came from out- 
side to the yojua&ala or sacrificial halls. The 
exception is a sealing which bears no such 
mark at all on the reverse and is rounded 
at the bottom, and whicli must coosequeufly 


for onths, and some for 
years, and that for its 
adequate performance halls 
of a durable character 
were as muclv a necessity 
as tlio permanoiit -kuiulas 
themselves. A sacrificial 
site was always a 
meeting place of Rishis. 
yajnikas and distinguished 
guests of the sacrificer. 
These required to be feastedi 
and a dining hall spacious 
enough to accommodate 
them was one of the 
indispensable adjuncts of a 
sacrifice. The hall excavated 
on the south of the kundas 
probably served this purpose, 
first, because it is provided 
with a drain, which is a 
necessity in a dining but 







not in an assembly h.all. . Fig. 7 . 

and secondly, because at Interior oi Square Kuada, showing sloping sides witli Onsets 

its north-east corner eating 

and drinking clay pots of great diversity were bo looked upon as a token or passport ad- 

found, and in great quantities. There can there- mitting persons to the sacrificial ground, 

fore be no reasonable doubt as to this hall The legend on it runs ns follows in character 

being intended for the purposes of banquet of the earlier part of the fourth century 

Then again, side by side witli sacrificial A. D. 


activity, we know that those of the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas wiio were erudite and men- 
tally restless were fond of holding discus- 
sions on philosophical subjects or of hearing 
recitations of Puranas by the Suttas. The 
Bralimauas, Upanishads and Puranas bnsUe 
with references to them. Tiie other hall, 
namely, that on the east of the kundas, 
probably fulfilled this object and served as 
an assembly liall where not only philosophi- 
cal debates were carried on and recitations 
heard but where also the innumerable and 
illustrious guests of the sacrificer were 
received according to their dignity and rank. 


Ij. I. Timitra-datn'sya [sa]-Jio[iaJ- 
L. 2 p[o]ta-mamtra-sajana[^ i] 

The meaning of this legend is not quite 
clear, but the words hoia, pota and mamtra, 
which are technical to sacrificial literature, 
indicate that the sealing is really connected 
Avith the yajnasala. And the import of the 
legend appears to be : *Of the donor Timitra 
accompanied by the Hota, Pota, hymn-kins- 
men and. . . .” Timitra doubtless is the name 
of an individual, and seems to be the 
Sanskritized form of the Greek Demetrius. 
And it appears that this Greek personage 
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i>olicics issued by tliera. Tliese funds are 
invested in various u’ays to fetch interest 
which is the life-blood of an insurance 
company. Tho old and antiquated 
method wiis to invest in Government Securi- 
ties yielding a low but certain, rate of 
interest During tho last war these securi- 
ties underwent heavy depreciation and a^ 
a result insurance companies suffc^ very 
badly : some companies in England had to 
close their doors. Since then this conser- 
vative policy of iuvestment is being graduaUy 
abandoned in favour of a progressive and 
natriotic one. Largo funds aro invest^ m 
nwrlgasra, luods and proiierty and shares 
and debentures of joint-stoct oonipauies and 
Dublin utility concerns. They generally bring 
n b iaber rate of interest than Government 

“^^‘^^SriKs« 

“itrS«c Svestm^nt t 

aud has pursued it more 

Canada, life insurance ^lUTay companies, 

than half the sto the 

There, m all ^ jjfe insurance 

biggest shareholders . insurance 

companies, la ^ preniiums paid 

Dationa. 

''IS'^Tbo gen™! 

that the funds Securities and 

that tlie safest and be investments of 


the following figures collected from an 
American Year Book is an interesting reading. 

“Out of the total funds 45,000 crorcs, 35 
per cent aro invested in Railway’s, 30 per cent 
in Real Properties and 16 per cent in farm 
mortgages and 10 per cent in indusbies and 
other public utility concerns aud only 9 
per cent in Government Securities.” 

li'’.. Wo in India have not yet appreciated 
tho value of insuranco as it has been done 
in the West There everything of value is 
insured and in addition to tho life insurance, 
they do huge amount of insurance against 
all risks such as fire, marine, accident, 
motor car, workmen’s compensation, 
burglary, fidelity, theft etc. Indian Insuranco 
Companies Association in trying to impi-css 
upon tho public the importance of insuranco, 
has given some interesting figures regarding 
general insuranco in tho following words t 
“There can bo no doubt that sovcral 
crorcs of rupees are being spent every year 
by tb© nullowners, cotton merchants, seed and 
other merchants, property-owners aud several 
other trades m insuring their icspocme 
factories and business premises. Eveeptmg 
for a small fractiou, most of tlio motor cars 
used m India are owned by^ Indian ‘people. 

A very large amount is being spent in 
insuring these cars, tho bulk of which to-da)’ 
rrocs to non-Indian companies. The import.int 
crops of India every year aro valued at 
Rs.1 600 crorcs. Tho imports into I»dia ot 
foreign aiticlcs are valued at over Ks. -.1- 
rSs a year. Tho insuranco premium. 
SSrc, on .ill tbeso be.ids must bo mor- 
mous. But I am <iuite coit.im that iml o'cn 
5 Mr cent of Ibis goes to tho share of tlio 
Indian indusWal companies. gen 
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Mijicu, mo 


ll ' iViV !"'''•'<=* ill Iniliil. In 

thy liist iliL‘;,o ovc;>.f.i-( communities 

are "'Jlnnuly isnoiuat iif llio |.rmci|ilci. 


* Wfic-iicuj clfixton ol'iew. So 

wr .w «io i/mdfj cmwr.ints .-iro coaccrncl it is 


coijtnjv/rflK'H .ifid, tJj.Tcfuro, c.iniiot u^cfullv sSiu' bocial ajid reiitfious jifa Jn 

.■on<n ,.lo y,„. ,,ay „r llm nt£. “in 7n niJi!' ^ if-SSaS 


iirn1/.V?n f^^’cmony. iViutover^Sso ' j£s 

ihtficiillies wliicli viiouM not bcj H)orea«5eJ*br ?}io ‘Hm notfiing (o do with 


uro l>ouiid to result iii iuttriial dUuuioD, 
with co}is/*rjju‘«t at tlio com* 

mtnjitie.s’ powers ot re^istenco. And lastly, 
it mU't bf roojejubered tbat »o lodijo com* 
UiutJtty abroad can liopo to securo any sbitus 
at fljl, except /n an j»te;{ral part of tlio 
Kmplro. From llto tnoment that it is rcg-irdcd 
liy jis sclf-confession as an alien /jroup, 
it c'.tn no lQn;'<>r cdl in the aid of the 
novcrnmeiit of fnJia, nor is it ontitled to 
look for support to Iboso ol its country-men 
at iionjo who aro not persuaded that the 
im«)i'di.ito Koal of India is conjploto n.iUonal 
independence, in any i^enso other than (hat 
of jlominion Sel/«ffOver«mont; and it is 
bound to alieri.Uo the sympathies of a sub- 
stantial minority of the white settlers in 
these overseas territorioi upon which the 
Indian solllcrs can at presout couut and. by 
the exorcise of tact, self-restraint, and 
intelligent propaganda, they would be able 
incrcaiiugly couot in tiio future. 

'J'ho problem of Indians overseas is in the 
xvay of solution, and the present favourable 
current of events ought jjot in any circum- 
stances to bo interfered M'jth. If it should 
j;£> it is almost inovitable that Indian 
nrc^tiKO abroad will sulfcr iirevocably, with 
no commensurato gain to tlio Jrotherlaad. and 
whilst, tbo monicnb 


iho 

ridin..... ,.u, 

Ouiaca, XluuicX' frinidla'and'' 

mo5t of tlio llindiH havo embraced 
UinaliamU* and _ tiieir descendants have become 
•"n .'IptlicrJand and her culture, 

rtio »ind«H in general Juve lost tho .inisbionary 
M'int and^ they iiavo no aiubitioa to prorogate 
ihejr religion beyond their iitt/o uarrow home 
circles. It must lo said to the ciedit of the .io'a 
bimaj (hat ihoijgh singlo-lianded it Jia? held aloft 
jho tinner of \pJic religion in far olT places Ide 
hiji and Miuntius Islands. In wlmtever part of 
the wond an Arya-samajist goes ho will try to 
Kww and spread beyond his own liuto self and 
create associations around him which will keep 
fresh Kio lucniory of his Motherland wdth all her 
noWo trvliiions. lie will reject with contempt 
tho Jifo of sloth, scl/'gratjficition and isolation, 
but will try to mako hiiasclf useful to his frilow- 
mcn. It w.as tills spint which made a Jiandful of 
Arya-Stmaiisfs m .Mespotamm durioff flic war 
days while sfatioooJ tn milifary camps in (he 
vicinity of hitilelicJd. hold congrecatjonal prayer 
meetings, lighlins the lira of Jo;na, celebrating 
(heir nattonal festivals and contnluting thousands 
of rupees voluntarily to tho msiittitioos m iniiia. 
Ary.a>saiaa)isU in llurma .'ind Atnui have scut 
Jacs and lacs of ru|)ces to support j-eJigious and 
.«oci.U aetivitjos .it homo. I h.ive every admiration 
for (heir generosity but I shall lie failing lo lUV 
doty as an humWo worker of tho same mission if 
I ignore (ho other side of tho picture, ior the 
hist twelve years I hai-o been engaged in .the 
missionary w'ork outside the Fnnjab and have visit’d 
llmma and Rast Africa and have personal 
experience of tho Arya Samai. actiMtita in tnosc , 
pUces. I am defvnitely of opinion (hat tho sitiinuon 
noeilx considembto impieveinent not only by way 
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R.lhnJiste* .wl other Hindus cAxiimg bad blood and 
Sog (ho gen eral nuhho into dilfercnt camps oppo- 
to ^h oUcr. . Tho Arya .‘iim u cannot o>cape 
tho r(“=nonsibilitv for tins slnta of allairs. Ulhero 
‘S-^tout of blind f.xith-nml shoil-sightednos. 

luit thcro 13 no justification for the Arya hainm 

that cj.'ums to le.\« .tlio pconlo to . higher idoiUs 


Aiyn -Missionaiy writes 
. . ihrM* of ^ Ihar to'bo’Tpartj^ (oTfmU'cUvo and imbativo 
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^raanner'Sey will to nppicciato our iwint of view. If wo by our 

they ni-o conclucieu m « i « 
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offensive and irritating attitude drive them 
there is no possibility of their ever giving any 
attention to our preachings,, however true or 
elevating they may be. It is in tlie hands of the 
Arya Samaj to bring all Hindus outside India into 
^ their fold. Hindus who once cross the sea, give 
^ up. the antiquated .ideas of caste and touch-me-not 
religion out of their own accord and are naturally 
incliued to be more liberal in their outlook. It is 
for the Arya Samaj to approach them in a sjnrit 
of tolerance and sympathy. If the Arya-Samajists 
follow any other policy they will not only miss 
an opportunity of their lifetime but will also 
bo responsible for reproducing an ugly picture 
of India in Greater India— a crime for wliidi the 
posterity will never excuse them. 

Mr. M. Panday for the City Council 

Tlie Daihj Chronicle of Georgetown, 
British Guiana, contains the following news 
in its issue of 13th January 1930. 

Georgetown, January 8. 

The distinction has fallen upon Mr. M. Panday. 
well-known mercliant of Water Street, a former 
president, and now member of the ©.vecutive 
committoe of the B. G. East Indian Association, 
to be the first member of hia race to occupy a 
seat on the Georgetown Toum Council. 

Mr. Panday nas been nominated to fill the 
scat rendered vacant by the recent resignation 
of Mr. J. E. Strickland (Government nominee), 
and it is expected that he will take hfs oatii of 
offica at the next statutory meeting of the. 
- Council, to be held on Monday next. ^ 

Wo congratulate 3fr. Fanday for the 
opportunity of service that has been given 
to him and we hope for the time when 
our compatriots will enter the town council 
not by the back door of nomination but by 
the vote of the common people. 

A Fundamental issue 

The following news has been published 
in the Daily Chronicle : 

Lidia’s "Isdepexdexce” 

Tresidad Ltiaxs For Ldefesdexce 

Port-of-Spaii^ Jan. 1. 

A large gathering of Indians resident m Trinidad 
met at 12 Charlotte Street yesfeiday under tlio 
Chairmanship of Mr. Timothy Roodal, M. L. C., to 

S ledge their support to leaders of the AH-India 
alional Congress in the move for National 
independence. 

It raises a fundamental issue : 

“Should our compatriots abroad support the 
movement of Independence in India or should 
they keep themselves absolutely iudiiTcrent 
towards it ? ’ 
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In April 1929 I contributed an article 
to Kenya Daily Mail of Jlomhosa and 
discussed this question at length, I will 
reproduce here what I wrote at that time : — 
luniAKs Overseas and Houe Powfics 

Our countrs'men abroad have always helped the 
cause of freedom at home and the Motherland 
expects them to do the same again. How can we 
forget tfio magnificent donation of ICafca Rustom/eo 
of South Africa for National education during the 
days of the non-co-operation movement ? And the 
help that the Sikhs of Canada gave to tbs Akali 
movement cannot be too highly praised. Not less 
than a lakh of rupees wefe subscribed by overs^s 
Indians .totlio Tilak Swaraj Fund. Now that 
Gandhiji is determined to saenfleo his all during 
the coming struggle, our countrymen abroad sliouid 
help him as mucTi as possible. The time* ^7 soon 
come when ho will appeal to them ahdthen.it 
vvill be the duty of every one of our Colomm 
friends to help him, for, who has dona IJ^ore w^rlc 
and made greater sacrifices for Greater todia than 
Gandhi ! In fact, .Mahatma is the creator of Greater 
India. But (his help should be restrictod to and 
earmarked for certain items. There are several works 
whicJi deserve the patronage of Indian^ overseas 
e.g , Kbadi-Prachar, national education ai'd removal 
of untouchabilitv. 

This brings us to tiio question whether it is 
advisable for Indians oversoas to take port, m. party 
politics in India. In my humble opimoti tt is not 
advisable under the present circumstances. Ilmt is 
why I have named the movements whioh ought to 
be helped by Indians overseas. Indians abroatl 
aio situated under very difficult circumstances and 
they have to approach the Government of India 
again and again for the redress of their gnovances. 
Now if Indians overseas were to help the move- 
ment of mass civil disobedience, for cxaruplo. tliey 
cannot approach the Government of Ind^a for any 
help. Awreover. party politi.es in India are posing 
through a critical stage and it will be a inistako for 
us— Indians overseas— to ally ourselves wiUi anj' 
particular political party. 

I still hold these views and will request 
our people overseas to give thePi serious 
consideration. I may be wrong but it will 
be cowardly on my part not to publish 
my views at this crisis. 

To Our Colonial Correspondents 

1 shall be obliged if our colonial readers 
will send us names and addresses of those 
English and Hindi-knowing genflenien nj 
different parts of the world who are interested 
in the problems of Greater India. I shall 
send them ray overseas bulletins if they give 
me one shilling for nccesssary postage for • 
the whole year. 


48—13 ' 



Further Raisinfl of Dominion Status 
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How autonomous llio dominions in tl.o 
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liie aforesaid neii-fed and strong persons, 
and if tiio promised future Rood hick of tiic 
weaklings remains as indclinilo and rcnioio 
.as ever, should tho tidings mako tho latter 

crow ? . , . 

TJie answer is obvious. 

Dominion status may bo good for those 
who have iL The further raising of their 
status may bo still better. And 

•Stn“°Bn"it shoSd'“nTbo folgotten by 
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{guardian angel to secure continuance to 
them of their enormous profits and to save 
the Viceroy from an awkward position. 
Some of the Conference recommendations 
on merchant shipping 'legislation are as 
follo-^s : 

100. (i/) Under the new position, eacli part of 
the Commonwealth wU have full power to deal 
with its own coasting trade. IFe recommend tnai 
the Governments of the several itOrts of the 
Commonicealth might agree, for aliniited number of 
years, to continue the present position, under tchieh 
ships of any 2iUTt of the Commonwealth are free 
to engage in the coasting trade of any other part, 
(The italics are ours. — Ed., J/. 72:) 

Should the “limited number of years” 
soon become really limited, that might be 
a disaster to British owners of coastal ships in 
India. So the Conference further suggests that 
an agreement might be made between the several 
parts of the Commonwealth for a limited term of 
years, containing a provision that the puneiples 
would not be departed from after Ike erph'ation 
of the agreed term u'itbout jirccious notification 
to the other members of the Commonwealth mid 
consideration of their views. (Italics ours.— Ed.. 
M, R) 

As regards India, it is said on pago 40 
of tho Report ; 

124 SuWoct to certain special provisions of the 
Merchant, Sliipping Acts, tho legislative powers 
of the Indian Legislature are governed by tho 
Government of India Act, and general statements 
I'cgai'ding the position of the Dominions in matters 
of merchant shipping and Admiralty Court.. Icmsla- 
tion may therefore not be entirely applicable m 
tho case of Indix At the samp time,* as tho posi- 
tion of India in these matters has always been 
to all intents and purposes idcntic-il with that of 
tho Dominions, it is not anticipated that there 
would bo any serious dilSculty m applying the 
principles of our recommendations to India, and 
.wo suggest that the question of tho proper methed 
of so doing should bo considered by Ills Majesty s 
Oovemment in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of India. 


Principle of Haji Bill Accepted by the 
Conference, But — 

It will bo seen that in theory tho Con- 
ference 1ms accepted the principle underlying 
tbo Haji Bill by stating that “each part of 
tiio Commonwealth will bavo full power to 
t deal with its own coastal trade.” But this 
accoptaaco has been sought to bo made futile 
by tho recommendation that for a “limited 
number of yc.ars” tho present position should 
coutimie. Now, so fjir as tho Dominions 
are concerned, their present position is not 
disadvantageous to them, because each of 


them already has a mercaiitilo marine or 
legal or other means to build up one. It is 
only India, in her present position which 
has practically no mercantile marine, and 
if the present pesition, so far as the law is 
concerned, is continued- in India, we cauuot 
have one. 

Thus the Conference practically takes 
away with one hand what it gives' with the 
other. 


Support in Bengal to the Haji Bill 

A huge public meeting, held, at Albo.rt Hall, * 
Mr. Niniial Chandi-a Chunder presiding, loiteratod 
Bengal’s strong support to the principles imdcr- 
lying Mr. Haji’s Coastal Traffic Keservatmn Bili. 

Speeches were made by Sir P. C. Ray. Sir 
Niliutan Sarkar. 3Iessrs. Nalimranjan barkar, 
liemendraprasad Ghose and Santoshlnunar Bose.. 

The meeting carried, by an overwhelming major- 
ity. tlio lesolution : “In view of tho necessity, ot 
the development of an Indian merca.ntilo marine 
in the interests of tlvo countiy and in view of t lo 
fact Oiat reservation of tho coastal trade of Uic 
country is a recognized and legitimate mclhoa oi. 
building up a national marine tins meeting of tlio 
citizens of Calcutta strongly supports Mr. Hajis 

*^*^MoviQg the resolution. Sir?. C. Ray s.aid lie 
was both A victim and suiferer from the aiscrimma- 
tory tactics of Lord Inehcapo and liis kinsmen. 
Being connected with the Inland Steam Kaviratiou 
Company, Bengal, for tlio last 22 yeais, ho knew 
what disgraceful rate-cutting was 
foreign shipping magnates. Sir I . C. 
the failure of tho Delhi .Cqnfci'ence. convened by 
Viceroy, to tho backstairs inllucnco of foreign vMlcd 
interests and observed: “The apparition of lxim 
Inchcaiio must have h.aunted Lord Irw in and iio 
luiu^t have been shaking like an a.Micn Iwf- , 

Concluding. Sir P. C. Kay said that tlie be^ 
intercists of the country demanded tho ra.=Ni .-0 oi 
Mr. Uaji’s bill and they should icsuq a mandate o 
the representatives in tho Assembly to supi>ort tlio 
bill. 

There had been a smaller and less re-, 
presentativo meeting hold previously to oppose 
the Bill at which some specious arguments 
were used. 


Woman Suffrage in Bengal 

la the Legisl.ativc Council of Bengal a 
resolution recommending tlio removal of sex 
disqualification for tho purposes of election 
to it was turned down tho other day by 
3 1 votes against 28. Tliis defeat of the 
advocates of woman’s rights was duo to tim 
Mahomed.m members and a number ol 
European members voting against tho resolu- 
tion. The Government remained nominally 
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nc-utral. Hut xw Mr. Jloljcrly Inid sticss od 
•'i)ractic.-a dirticuUica” in tho way ol cnfran- 
cliihiJii: llio women of nengal, lliat muit bavo 
scnul us a bint to many members. It w to 
by u-i;relU.'il 'tliat IJeiiKal la«3 beliiml most 
|irounccs in tbU maltcr. 

Powerlessness of Bongal Ministers 
Kumar Sl.il«ckliarci.n-.ir Hoy, .1 Hcngal 
miuKIcr, is reported 

circular letter, lue.anl to 1)0 conlldeulial but 
romelioiv publislied in tho papere, 

, ' T"'“fa'om«i"b“vo not 
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iiicnt at any time. 
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"Otort Hiitain c,an never liavo ,'u)y other ijur- 
iioMj tor Indiv titan to bring her to a platjc of otual 
parlitersbip »itli tho otlier scif-povcraine H«n‘- 
Dions, As n stfji loirards llie achievement of line 
Iturpate. His Maicsty's Ooyenltncnt, on "Km 
alone "ith I’arliaincnt tho ul iraato responsil tw 
rests, bivo solicited tho cpi|n-cl of represe”,“ "g 
drawn Iront tlio sovcral sides of bfo and '“rf* 
in India, tliat desire iind deserve to Ige™ 
opportunity of . tespondins , '0 “‘S 

tiovemment's invitotion." (Halics outs, r-U, 

J/. R) 

In tho Viceroy’s dcdaralion it was no- 
wbero staled that tho Round 'I'aMo Conference 
was iiioant for taking a step in he 

progrcssivo realization” of Doniinion status 
Wo do not say that this otnisston was 
dcliberato and intended ‘to 
opinion.” Wo are not eoncerned with Lora 
Irwin's intention but with how b'S 
tion was understood tn India “"‘I f 

^LiS ^r"ihrtesuS“3'?« 

‘nonc"re”tt‘'with‘tS/l"cl^^^^^ 

EribuSaJiS'«:t 

'"'“now!”- ft. Kit'- if 

been made puM e. intclligeul 

were among them. Th > 

andedurated , ® g„ni j were conversant 

distingutsbed lawyers, bom „„a„iK,ous 

"“"safh? "W" to“"disAs 

conlcrcnco is *'> ““*■ a|,„5l be established, 
when Dominion ^ j Dominion con- 

but to 1™’® “ Wo bone wo 

stitntion for cUnc Ihc inipor‘ 

mistaken tn ‘I;"®, . ‘"'“Pof ibis weighty 
and tho implications 01 

pronouncement' ad Dominion 

s,„,rs'lSeSod the ded.reUon.^__ ^ 

Tet us DOW see „„jprRtood it 


Wbattho Viceroy "jJ^ja^rToTho 

for 'inr un» it 

Ito tlic ^l{f^]y%atcil, ■" foJolion for |ho Dominion status f ^ 

Rritish. weekly, 

“‘'Ks' rSired-, Thf .“O^fScssily » 
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of. the .British raj., Loixl Jiwin .seems to be a 
believer ia the doctrine of "Peace ia our time, 0 
Lord and after me the defuse.” hi all the 
nrci(7nslnnccs^ of the, case his official declaration 
in favour of “Doviinion status" could only be iaixn 
in India to i7ican that that status was to he granted 
in the immediate fulwe. That it did not mean 
that has been made perfectly dear by Lord 
Tarnwor, but Lord Invin must have htoicn that 
it would be talen in that way in Lidia and must 
have intended that it should he." (Italics and 
Ifiicfc type ours. Ed., 21. R.) 

Not only Lord Parmoor, but Lord Irwin 
himself has subsequently at the Lucknow 
Durbar made it perfectly clear that his 
declaration did not mean that Dominion 
status was to be granted in the immediate 
future. 

Evidently the editor of The New Siates- 
man does not feel bound to give liis 
countryman Lord Irwin a certificate for 
sincerity, as somo of our countrymen do. 
After describing why, in bis opinion. 
Dominion status “is simply not possible, 
either now or ‘ probably a hundred years 
hence,” the editor adds : 

‘‘Dominion status” is thcrefoio an intrinsicaily 
nonsensical term as applied to India. It can only 
ie 60 applied uith n conscious or scmt-couscious 
intention to deceive. (Italics ours. Ed.. .1/.^) 


“India and its Freedom” 

Writing on the above topic. The Nation 
(Now York, January 1, 1930} observes ; 

To our minds no compromiso is possible. It is' 
ilio induan people w ho must have Uio final say and 
no one else. Irom the day of its foundation this 
jpuruai has been finnly committed to the doctrine 
that no amount of good government inlUelcd uixin 
a people by officials from anotlicr countiy can lake 
the place of self-government, however lod. Tins 
may be, as some say, carrying theory to indefen- 
sible ends. wo can, howevcr.no moro yield our 
position than could tho American Attolitionists who 
Moro told that if they persisted in their mad 
demands for freedom for (he Negroes the United 
States would Ikxoiuo nothing but a shambles. 

So wo ai-Q for luvina the people of India achieve 
freedom by the peaceful means of Gandhi. Any 
other course will obscure tho issue, rouse the 
biUeroit.and vilcot hum^ jitSMons, and give to the 
imiHirialists o! Great ltnt.am the very escuaO they 
sock to renew wliat Colxlca himself charattcrired 
as tho English "game of fraud, violence, 'ami iojus- 
tieo.in ..Vsia.” But however the issue may ceme 
out m tho immediate future tho fact is, m our 
mdgnicnt, tlut tlio d.ay of wliito .suprcin.acy . in 
ivvclvvarvl and undeveloped countries is drawing 
to.aclcteo, if only l-ccaU'O of the lca.>en.s of hjpo- 
incy and deceit and wholesale murder which the 
sujx'nor races taught to Uicsr inferiors from 1911 
to 191S. 


Mr. G. F. Andrews on India's Right to Freedom 

Sir. C. F. Andrew’s has contributed to 
the same number of the same American 
weekly an article, entitled “What next in 
India” in whicli occur the follotving 
paragraphs : 

If then the question bo asked : “Would you bo 
ready to intrust India during tin's coming year witfi 
full responsible goverriment. both provincial and 
centml ?" I would answer. “Yes.” If i wore further 
asked concerning any safeguards to tho minorities 
and to the depressed classes that might bo needed, 
the reply would be tliat thero would neccssaiily 
go along with tho new constitution a dcclaialion of 
rights, these rights to be so framed as to compiiso 
a stotutory law which no Parliament could overrule 
or annul. 

Lastly, if the problem of military and naval 
defences were raised, I viouJd point out that Indi.a 
is already an original member of tho Leaguo of 
Nations and a signatoiy of the Paris I'act and al'O 
of tho World Court. Her record is one of peace 
with her neighbours, not of war. Also it should be 

B noted out tliat not a singlo dominion withm tho 
ritish Commonwealth of Nations has a full self- 
supiwting aunament as yet, either by land or sou. 
If officers from England were still needed to carrj' 
over tho Indian Array intact into tho now constitu- 
tion. they would surely bo willing to continue their 
service for that purpose as long as they were 
needed. Important details of gradual tranefeicnco 
of responsibility could bo agreed on, with the 
necessary accommodations, when once tho mam 
issue of full self-government wa-> decided. 
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than llio Indiana tlicmselves . that conipjcte 
Indcpcndcnco at tlio momt^t is imixissil^ Wit 
ho then went on to say tliat between Dorairuon 
status and complete Indcpcndcnco there is not 
much diticrcnce. and ho urges Indians to go 
tho road of tiio Reforms until thc^ 
mlly capable of Self-eoveinment Ho 
that a child must Icara to walk before it can, nip, 
and witlioiit m llio least «“■ 

in tho Indian Empire I say , they ha\p not r« 
learned 1 0 walk and it will bo some time bef^ 
Ihcr^aa rS> [They to a^k when 

Biitain was a counliy of savuges.— Ed., j\. i-J 

Whilo Earl Russell’s avords 9®®? 

contradicted by any member of «« Bn“sb 
Govcrninent in Britam or in India they 
liavo been practically ,l,n 

T t'Sah™ IsSry.'Vom S ™ asain 
reproduce tbo followins passage for conieni 

Ser plainly stated, ivonld oHtsdt.jly u^ 
tion of a Provitf? Kefnfe that pnriioso is fully 

whicli ua\e to the god. however precise 

realised. a thi^ 

Sgo“.iS.W „f 3R& 

th'it those who demand British Conimpn* 

ffher sclf-eovorning Britain ou her 

;Sl slfonld ltS0,'J„/& Sauce to ladm m 
at.aSn^Slo ‘hit ixisd^ af nred 

5fe^iCilS5l# 

tliat tlioso h^\\o to pRX'ecd l’> ^aj u coostitHtiou 

rest on HIS auu 

““b seems - tbougblfess. 

ludinn section 


Arts, Sir Basil Blackett obsened that t lo 
explanation of [the extremo povcily pf the 
masses (of India). ..is to bo found in tlio 
Hindu social system, in tho doctrino of 
Karma, in the absenco’ of active effort for 
material progress, in the presence of tlio 
active determination of Braliniauisiu to 
maintain and perpetuate the age-old social 
outlook cnslirined in tho caste system. 

These words are meant indirectly to prove 
that British rule and exploitation have 
nothing to do with India’s pover y. 1 “ spite ot 
the fact that it is sedition to show to wlut 
exteut India’s poverty is duo to Bicso Mom, 
Indian speakers and iviiters b.ive pro'Cd 
their case. But let us examino Sir Basils 

“"mSs beliefs and social polity un- 
doubtedly bavfl something to do nith tiio 
iirocressiveness or backivardness of nation., 
Buf Xer facts ought not to bo Ignored. 
America Germany and Britam-aU profes 

PhrisSity. But Anieliea and Germany are 

JSf ”B^lkanf^nVtb^i.n\a®S 

a®'"f4y‘’'ollmr‘ Christo, couiiiricsf''"* 

fl o^tliem are disbelievers in Kiste. 
thlis'rSnd IGirinn lyo - .lot mio.O; 

g!Sd,/-,?1Sof||'Wpa^.sr,y 

the Bhalias-and tio Sind 1 Ji 

„ry.enlerpr.s,ng. ''h “ <h»„f“i^ 

aro not, 'hf.iSh i,oi,o,o in 

d'^niM and aro not Braliniin-nddcn. 
caste ood haima oiitcrwisiug tlmii tlio 

But they are not nioro onto 1 

I^SciSf-’nSfSre prosperous 

“■“e“oM in Anrnm, V’Klnr“iiiho!.t 

fatalism. .°"f- ™\nd inaJ' be iciy aclnc 
believing >“ A? In its osscnco 

in spite of biiBi ” c„„scqucnccs 

it means that one nm „d,a„ja|:cs 

of one's had acliens an 

of one's good deeds j you reap.” Hicio is 
-as you soiv, ^ „orlh tl.o name 

no religion or l’“T-'’Pis,iys Ihat nlml eno 
which sajs ‘bd “,?,So do Mill, "hat h” 

is or docs h.is nollnw w accomplish. Tl.o 
„ay aItcniordB.bcc^ j parfeclly 

doctnno of . conduct 

■-‘^?r.mv"oT’.nr-m 

Sf'Sehyat a“tg one. Tho Bnddhnt 
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ago of India was remarkable for its missionary, 
cultural and colonizing enterprise in the 
greater part of Asia {including Japan and the 
Philippines) and the Indian Archipelago. 
Buddhism with its belief in Karma, is ^ one 
of the principal religious of Japan. “The 
debt Japan owes to Buddhism, especially in 
early days, in the development of her civiliza- 
tion must be said to be incalculable.’* {Japan 
Year Boo):). Yet Japan is progressive and is 
beating Lancashire even in Britain. 

Sir Basil Blackett and men of that kidney 
always manage to forget tliat caste is losing 
its hold on Hindus and that many of those 
who have been and are most active and 
determined in destroying the rigidity of caste 
and the hold of priests on the Hindu com- 
munity are themselves Brahmins. Apologists 
for British rule will not succeed in making 
the world believe that it has done its duty 
in India and has done nothing to make .ind 
keep India poor and illiterate. 


Campulsary Education for Girls in Allahabad 

The Allahabad Municipal Board is to be 
congratulated on having uuanimously p.'issed 
a resolution to introduce compulsory 
education for girls in a part of Allahabad 
city. For this progressive stop great credit 
is duo to Babu Sangamlal Agarwala, who 
moved the resolution. Ho it was that 
sLuted the idc.i and has all along taken 
great interest in the subject and in women’s 
education generally. He may bo called the 
father of the ilahila Vidyapilh at Alhibabad, 
wliich is a kind of women’s university. 
Tho Leader rightly observes in this con- 
nection that “tho Allahabad Municipal Board 
is tho first in northern India and one of the 
fewest in all India, of local bodies to Lake 
this forward step in the direction of progress, 
and this greatly redounds to its credit” 
It is to bo hoped that other municipalities 
in India will emulate its o.Tcample. 


Bengal Irrigation Problems 

The in.'jug.iral address on tho “Ancient 
System of Irrigation in Bengal and iU 
Applic-ition to JCodcrn Brohlems” which 
Sir M jlli.-im ^Vi^cocks has delivered .as a 
Boader of Ihu Calcutta University is a very 
nnportint one. .VccorJing to this great 
auUiority : 


^bat tho system of overflow irrigation of tlie 
aocieat Bengal rulers is , the .only one adapted to 
Bengal and to all countries siinilai-ly conditioned 
is amply borne out by wliat has happened in tho 
last 70 years.” 

In his opinion, tho system of “overflow 
irrigation, evolved by tho rulers of ancient 
Bengal some 3,000 years ago, could bo 
re-introduced in tho Ganges and Damodar 
deltas.” Continuing he said : 

The delta of tho Ganges is not rainless like 
Egypt, imr is it a dry tliiraty land like .Babylonia. 
It enjoys a rainfall of from 50 to GO inciics just 
when all the rivers aio in flood ; and it was to 
make full use of the rich waters of the Ganges 
and Damodar floods and the abundant but poor 
water of the monsoon rainfall that some early 
Bengal king thought out and put in practice tho 
system of overflow irrigation” of tho Ganges and 
Damodar deltas which insured health and wealth 
to Bengal for very many hundreds of yeai-s. 
This system is as perfectly suited to meet the 
special needs of Bengal as “basin irrigation” suits, 
those of Egypt or “perennial irrigation” meets 
those of Babylonia. 

The overflow canals of Bengal fail behind 
tho great irrigation works of other countries in 
no particular whatever. 

We may bo quito sure tluit tlie ancient irrigators 
of Bengal did not hit upon it at once, but adopted 
it after trials and expcninenls lasting over many 
years, and wo may rest assured, after seeing Iho 
results of seventy years of alandonnicat of if, 
that there is nothing before tho country but to 
return to it. 


Mr. Kirby Page on the Indian Situation 

Mr. Kirby Page, editor .of T//e U'brW 
3b-worrofo and author of Jesus or Christiauitij, 
who recently . toured through India, jias 
contributed to Unity, Chicago, an article 
on “Gandhi, Nehru, and Revolting India,” 
which was written at Saharmati. Tho 
following paragraph in it may bo taken as 
a convincing reply to those who waut tlmt 
nil Indians aud all sections of them must 
mako a unanimous demand before it c.iii 
bo listened to : 
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valors it ro5r6dsii)to Eolf-governmeat is not granted 
at an early date. 


an early iiate. • 

Mr. Pago supports non-violent methods 
and gives reasons for his opinion. 

India oWonsly cannot ?t!,nn''The'“non-TioTMi 
lint other methods aro n™ljWo. 1 ho nop notent 
non-c^operahonmov^ 

'Smohls ha™ sin™atoilled. In.aospe3‘r,„"'J 

Matatma Sion." More ttoi 30,000 

mosrammo of non-co-opcraiion.^^^^.^ 

Indians gladly number mar again 

Eimpaign 08^,, f ®i|<f[Sd, If another Ocnend 
crowd tho jails oi o military mmdsct 

Byer, «nder tlie Rwaj oi ,naintain<^^ at any 
that law and order mua , . blood 

Eitimlion might MiiJ oalr.lCj,0»' 

tho country.-Atlor all, in A„ mllam.^ 

Hritishora , in the iiholo ,oin,ons cannot 


tho Bko Books in his hand where' it was said 
that the Government encourased the Non-Brahmm 
movement headed tiy Sir P. Tliya?araya Chctti 
and Br. Nair as an antidote to the inJliience ol 
the politically minded Brahmins and astod bir 
Alexander whether lie subscribed to that opinion 
and whotiier ho ever expressed such an opinion 
when he was in tlie iladms Government. ^ 
equally emphatic “No” was llie ansa-cr. Lord 
Smha then showed him the despatch from too 
Government of JIadras bearing Sir Alexanders 
own signature and asked him whether the 
signature was not his. Sir Cardew had to admit 
tliat the signature was his, and, when asked wiiat 
he had to say. he said he had no more to say, 
whereon Iiord Smlia said he had no more questions 
to put either. 


"Student Life in Munich’' 

■Wo hnvo “borV Hlle. ''’'*'11° is 

°duo.Xonnl faWs f oTlIttnicli'S 

read it* 


' , rfrtwth of Madras Non- 
Cause of Growiti OI 

Brahmm Party 

cdoto iQ/*'® . , ,:„iqi9 

agapatam . ^ I'ariia- 


Sir Malcolm Hailey on Civil 
Disobedience 

On the 19th February last, speaking ia 
tho United Provinces Council, Sir Malcolm 
llailev. Governor of that province, said wilfi 
reference to civil obedience : ‘ ^Vhen wo are 

promised civil disobedience wo romemkr 
Cliauri Chnurn ,,,’’ Bat why ho did not re- 
member tho civil disobedience moromonts it 
Soutli Africa, Champaran, Klioda, Bardpli, 
Rmdnbil.i, etc,, in nil of which tho Indinii 
nassive resistors wore strictly non-TioleiiL ran 
bo cisilr enpinined. It does not eu) tho 
nnrooso of Anglo-Indinns, Xor does it soil 
their purpose to remember that daring tho 
mlmiS days of non-co-opcralion, owing to 
jinhatmn Oandhi's teaching of ahtiim. ylo\mt 
politic,,! crimes had almost disappo,ired from 

the^ou^ laying that “it,w,as out of plnoo 
to utter throats of repression. Sir Malcofm 
nPTcrthcless uttered tho throat that 

II tho M'remo wmn Ciri' J)™l miT In 

tho Goveroraent . womd t ^j»Li iiosourccs 

i'bo'SSilinreanng s5cM-h >i'g.'^re™;q 
S was retmred, The unrere, tempi 

cxSng social onlcr. 

’'''■‘e” thc“msolres' for tho non-violent 
'Vor rcedom, and thev are quite ready 

strogslo tor treeoom, ,, <.vent of 

■to "."‘^''■.Irees rrSring insuffleienL",, he 
'oTrornment ®“e"xo'cut,S 

resources to repress p_^iliejl nctinty. 
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The Bengal Budget 

So long as Bengal continues lo be 
deprived of the greater part of the revenues 
collected in the province, its budget can 
never be satisfactory. Governor after Gover- 
nor has pointed out that the arrangement 
which gives rise to this state of things is 
unjust and unsatisfactory. But not one of 
them has resigned in consequence, though 
that is the only practical way to protest 
against it. 

It is waste of time and energy and space 
to examine the Bengal budget in detail. 


Dr. Gokul Chand at Anti-Caste Conference 

Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Jat-Pat- 
Torak Conference, held at Lahore, observed 
that caste was the greatest curse of the 
Hindu community. To illustrate the absurd 
lengths to which caste superstitions can go 
ho quoted the following from a writer oil 
the subject ; 

“In Cuttack, the most southerly district rof 
Tieneal there is. as pointed out by the same author, 
no intercourse between potters who turn their 
wheels sitting and make small pots, and then 
who stand up to manufacture largo pots. A certoin 
class of dairymen who make butter from nnboUed 
milk have been excluded from the ca-ste and can- 
not ra.arry the (Laughters of milkmeti who follow 
the more orthodox principles. In certain parts of 
India fisherfolk who knit the meshcjs of their nets 
from right to left cannot intermarry with those 
wlio knit loft to right.” 

He told the feHowiirg story from ilfaratha 
history as an example of what caste had 
to do with the defeat of the Hindus in 
battle by foreigners : 

Even in the palmiest d.ays of IJindii miaj<(s.-jDCC 
imuer the glorious Jlihratm empire. Caste did not 
cease to have its luneful efTects and ultimately 
proved. iJi/fr alin, a potent Laetor In the disruption 
of the Hahratta confe»lcracy. Daring the third 
Ujitilo X)f Rmipit, the M.ahratt,as liad a-sseinWed in 
t strength .an<l glorj- on one side and 

Ahf^icl Sliah AfKLali lay cncampcil on (he other 
with a cqmpiratively small army. He had been 
leeling donrc^«od and nervous over the supenor 
numbers of tho Mahrattas. One evening he went 
out . nx-onnoitring with his generals .and while 
IcxAing at the Mahratm c.amp he .“saw innumerable 
lights «>h!ning like Ptats. and pnquin'*d wltat lhc«e 
Iiglits repn'«cnteil. 11.-' was told th.at the Mahiatta-s 
wore yoking their inosils. ''Hut surely.” s.aid the 
king, they (-.innot h.a\-o siieh an infinite nnml<*r 
ol me-'<s. He w.as told th.at the .Mahrattas hail 
so ntany castes and each ca.<te li.ad its own mess 
and almost wch soldier cooked his own food 
«*'rviraieJy .* Js ijLat so y s.ai(i AfxWi. “then I xa 
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not afraid of the Hahrattas.” The result is known 
to the world. 


Sir Pheroze Sethna at the Liberal Federation 

When Sir Pheroze Sethna delivered his 
able presidential address to the National 
Liberal Federation in Jladras in December 
last, the Congress had not passed its inde- 
pendence resolution Therefore, he was quite 
accurate in saying, “We are all agreed as 
regards our political goal,” so far of course 
as the majority of political parties in India 
were concerned. He added : 

It is to us a matter of tho smeerest satisfaction 
tliat the British Governraeat have mado if abso- 
lutely clear that that goal is no other than and 
nothing short of Dominion status Dominion Status 
will give us every scone for rising to the fullest 
height of our national stature. As regaids this 

f oal there is perfect agreement not only among all 
ndians except those who want independence, but 
also between them and the Dntish, 

The British Government’s promise, not 
being definite as to time, is not much of n 
promise, and so it is useless to speculate ns 
to what scop© it will give us. Sir Pheroze 
was cot accurate wlien ho said that the 
British were agreed as to India’s goal. Did 
ho not read the British die-hard and Liberal 
outbursts against Lord Irwin’s declaration of 
October 31, 1929, before inditing his address? 


Professor Rubhi Ram Sahni at the Social 
Conference 

As CJi.iirman of the Reception Comiliittec 
of tho 42od Indian National Social Confer- 
ence, held at Lahore in December last, Pro- 
fessor Rachi Ram Sahni delivered an im- 
portant address. In tho course of it he 
said : 

■\Vo Iw*© dofinitoly decided to extend tlie scope 
of tho Conference by including in our programme 
such subjects as 'child-welf.iro. domestic liygienc. 
mother craft, public health and saniLition. factory 
LiUMir and the social proldcms connected wi’ih U. 
and generally questions like co-opcration. cottar 
industries and primary education which afToct the 
social well-being of the ina=«es and which .an' in- 
cluded in the comprehensive plira®** "niral reenn- 
stnietion.” 

Tlie An-fndia orgaDiz.afion for social ft'- 
form for which he pleaded is al«o an ncc«>ni' 
plisliej fact Wc hope it will give a good 
account of itself. 
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Social Conference— Presidential Address 

-Jlr. Hnt Bilas Sacda’s ptcsidcnKal address 
at tins CoDfcrenco was tlionghlfn! and in- 
spiring. Ho field the correct view that 
social and political advancement should ea 
hand in hand. 

Life forces _ are not static ; thev keep ever 
ciianffiaf;. A social system, to ho a Jivinff and ffrotv- 
ipg oig.anism. must adjust itself to the needs of the 
timca. A readiness. to revise theTaluafimi of facts 
^ H .standard of life, whenever necessary or 
wiled for. 13 essential to tlie coaliOHancc of social 
life. 

To India’s women liis ethortation was; 

Let the sons and daughters j'oh rear Iki such 
as would uphold the honour of the country and 
restore to our motherland her last grandeur and 
glory. 

To our men : 

Cultivate the spirit of self-denial of the Brahmin 
of old. become as fearless and as devoted to duty 
as tlic Kajput of medieval times. , 

Shriinati Sliaiino Donj 



Shanno Oeyi Collects One Latch 

Shriranti Slianno Devi, Hoad Mistress of 
Hio Kaoyti jlahavidyal.iyfl, Jullundur, had 
taken a vow that slio would not return to 
lier school before collectiug a hundred 
tlioitsond rnpees for it. Slie toured in 
India in puretianco of lier row .rod coJIocied 
rmving amounts from tlio dilTeront provinces. 
But .is the total (Rs. 05,000) did not come 
up to one lakh, slie crossed over to Afnea, 
The batanco she secured in Tanganpitn nionft 
IVo laid seen lier more than once before, and 
it cave us grc.lt pleasure to meet Iict again 
in '^Lahore in December last Her selt- 
sicrifice, devotion, courage, persoreranee and 
endiir.i.ico cannot be too highly 
™the pride of the rnnj.ib-nay, of lliowhoie 
S India, Other Indian women who want to 
deroto Ibeinselves to and promote some good 
“ .v. ,rp,i,h] do well to follow her etampic. 

T?io New Delhi correspondent of 77;f JVi/umr, 
hiving met her at the mefmpohs, wrote to 
Hint paper some timo ago ■ , t 

that they „ i * ,v hcr-clf -and hoIJinc 

and travelog « I tlii-s^Mocd cnlHM the 

giich advam^l KiirojKvan-* and they not 

sympathy^ “S,er“Tonaiions helped 'o <wt 

SvnmSSv..'V.n.Sis>-a'h. She h»»<l 


Indians in raoeaDy/lm very coiicrous with ihoir 
purse and verj- anxious for fho ndTOncoment of 
cdiicahon of women, so she starfoil schools luid 
also iiiauipUirafod a movement for the reino\'aI of 
puma amoiij: women. Sho also mlvised them to 
seo to It tfcit file n.i(ive interests were not sutor- 
dm.atcu to those of the ofher«. 

She says, Ifindu-Miisjnu friocJsIiip in Enel 
Amca should i>c taLeufts nn example to lo fQIIo^^cd 
l»y the (wo comnuiQiUos in India. 

She hope< soon to return to (he oilier parls of 
East Africa .and also propo-^es lo visit Soulh .Uiico, 
as «hc fi-eJa (hat oureountrj*nien in those colonif-i 
need a.«sHtanoc of pioneer cdue.afional 'noHers 
cspixvaHy for the uphil of women. 
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fheir oM clothes orer ajjaia till thej’ can make 
new ones,” 


Akshay Kumar Maitra 

By the death of Atshaj* ivuniar Haitra 
Bengal loses one of her leading historical 
and antiquarian writers. He was the first 
among them to question the truth of many 
of the accusations heaped by British writers 
on Sira]-ud-danJfl. All his conclusions may 
not be accepted, but it must be admitted that 
he has proved the falsity of some of the 
charges. His work on Siraj-ud-daula is 
remarkable for brilliance and elegance of style. 
He wrote much on other historical subjects 
also. He contributed several articles to this 
Eeriew on the “Stones of Varendra ” He 
wrote on other topics of archroological interest 
also, particularly some relating to Bengali 
cultural and other achievements at homo 
and abroad. He worked hard in connection with 
ihQ editing of Gatuln-Hojatnala and Gatida- 
Lchhamala, He will be long remembered 
with gratitude in connection with the founda- 
tion and carrying on of the work of the 
Varendra Besearch Society, which has so 
ranch excellent work to its credit. Latterly, 
for years, he had been in indifferent health 
and could not, therefore, actively pursue 
his favourite studies and researches. But 
educated Bengalis of even the younc^'r "'‘nera- 
tion feel grateful to him for the work of his 
earlier years which did so much to revive 
national self-respect in Bengal. 


The Indian Olympic Association 

The Tribune's special correspoadent has 
furnished that paper with particulars of the 
meeting of the Council of the Indian Olympic 
Association, held at Allahabad on the 6th, 
7th and 8th February on the occasion of the 
All-India Olympic trials, 

PuAviyG Fields roa all 

The Council considered the queslion of 'playme 
fields for all’ and very strongly recomioended to 
all the provincial associations to make snrvej'S of 
the requirements and facilities for playing fields 
in all census towns. The council felt that sudi 
surveys, were absolutely essential but could not 
be carried out without Government help. The 
provincial associations were, therefore, asked to 
Bpproncli tlieir respective Governments for hdp 
in this matter. 

All villages also should have playing fields 
for all. But they are more easily available 
there than in toAvns. Separate playing fields 


should be provided everywhere for girls and 
women. 

St-UDimf 

The Council also considered the question of 
the stadiums and resolved that while it was desir- 
able to have a stadium in everj' province, the 
Government of India should be approached to erect 
a ntiidel .stadium at Delhi ivhere mter-provincial 
and Far Eastern championships could be held. 

There should be a model stadium in every 
provincial capital, and stadia in all other 
towns. 

ATHELtnes ion uoj/la 

The Council was strongly m favour uf encour- 
aging .'ithfetics for women and ended ufon everj’ 
provincial association to take steps to organize 
(hem in a suitable manner. 

Part of the scheme should be to provide 
all girls’ scliools and colleges with play- 
grounds. 

I^CLtSIOX or OTHER Ga^ies 

The Council was of (lie opinion that the scope 
of the bi-annual Indian Olympic games be enlarged 
to ioeJude an.v other game or sport for \shich four 
provinces were willing to enter teams 

IndiaQ games, such as ha-dK-du-du in 
Bengal, should be included. 

SwBDn-vo CHAJO’iojfsnu 

The Council decided to hold a Swimming 
Championship every odd year from 1931 onwards 
in the month of ilny 


An Incorrect Viceregal Statement 

At a state banquet given by the Nawab 
of Malerkotla Lord Irwin Said 

“Yo«r Highness is at one witJi j-oiir bro'her 
princes and the preponderance of the people of 
India in giving voice to your approval of the 
Conference which is before long to take place m 
Ijondon.” 

All persons in India who have eyes and 
ears and use them—particularly tliose of 
them who are literate — know that, of all 
representative political bodies, the Congress 
has by far the largest following. And this 
body lias declared itself against taking 
part in the Round Table Conference. The 
demonstrations held all over the countr}' 
on January 26 in celebration of 
“Independence Day,” in pursuance of the 
Congress mandate, show the influence of 
that body. If in spite of such facts, I^rd 
Irwin thinks that the majority of politically- 
minded Indians are in -favour of the Round 
Table Conference, his opinion cannot bat 
be taken as a fresh illustration of the saying 
“None are so blind as those who will not 
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see, none 
liear.” 


so deaf ns those irho will not 


world in her international policy. This 
piwse of the real purpose of flic Balfour 
declaration lias been amplified bv Col. Josliia 
Wedgvyood M. P., in bis nort 'ibe Serenih 
pttt the intercstin" and most ini- 


Failure of British Mandate In Palestine 

The Times (London) in its issue of • aau musi ini- 

pcceralier 20t:i, 1929, publishes the folloiving that Lord B.nlfour, Ifr, Llord 

interesting letter in its editorial page. ueoige, .nnd General Smuts nre an.TOtis to let 

To THE Editor of the Tdik world tnow tliat Britain is deternitued to 

'vm 'll® « ?! Cabinet which was Hie Britisii 3Iandate ; whereas tho 


f ot the British 

deep anxiety the present situation in Palestine. On flud also for relig:ious reasons, Britain 

the^events of last August, which arc now the should control tho destiny of Palestine 

RnhJFVif of .nnniw 1 >t- n c>,n/>ir>l li.- 


What is the relation between tho Briflsh 
control (Mandate) over Palestine and tho 
promotion of British imperial interests. Is 
British control over Palestine a necessitv 
for (he preservation of the British Empire 
and its further e.\pansion in Asia ? Is tho 
Mandate system nothing loss than an instru- 
ment to promote imperialism ? 

T. D. 


snb;ect of laquirj' hy a special Commission, wo 
forbear to comment. But it seems clear that, what- 
ever tlie finding of that Commission maj’ b© on tho 
responsibility for the Aujrust outbrealc, the uork 
to u'hich Britain set her linnd at the close of the 
JVar IS not «rorffrfi '»5 satisfacfoit'ly. 

The Balfour Declaration pledged us to a poltoj*- ; 
tlie Palestine .Mandate entrusted ns wlJh vital 
administrative duties : but causes which are still 
obscure have impeded, the task of administration, 
and consequently-the fuU carrying out of policy. 

In these circumstances we would un?o on (ho 
Government the appointment of an authontativo 
Commission to investipate tho wiiole worXiop of 
tlie ilandatc. Tiio Commi««ioa at present in 
Palestine was appointed with limited terms of 
reference to inquire into specific matters “nus 
Commission, in our view. must, as soon as it lias 
i-eporfed, bo supplemented by a seaichmg loqiury 
into tho major questions of policy .and admmiMn- 
tion. Onr pledge is unopingcal out in of acr to fiu/it 

it ill the kUer and the X eonor oi j//c .uoarrn Jin/cir ms nuiy 

dfsVS "O'M fa .« mlJt di-yost^ of llio princifal nrgiinimU ot Sir 

u!Sti' to tile icoi/d that Jadunalh. In this connection, I take the 

,n a task to ii-hich her honour is pjedgcil. and at Jibcrty of drawing tho attention of tho 

the same Jndi.in public to tho following opinion of a 

alike that any pi pun nritj.«)i .admiral on Indian nbilitv to nniRtcr 

of yorcrnmeiil mil be made good. 


Are Indians Able to Assume the Responsibility 
For National Defence 7 


Sir Jndunatb Sarknr nnd nomo otlior 
Indians have no faith in the Indians' ability 
to nssunio full responsibility for Indi.iii 
National Pe/enee. In tho December issue 
tho editor of The Modern Bru'eir has ably 


D. Lloyd George 1. C. Smuts 
The Times in tbo same issne publisbos nn 
. x.-.T-j "The P.alostino Mandate.’ 

(be following significaDt 


in which occurs 


British admiral on Indian ability to m.nstcr 
tho problems of iiav.il defence. T/n Tones 
{r.iondoD) of December 31, lO-i*. published the 
following : 

Exfnicts from a nwhnv of ihe pmjr^s of the 
rcorcanizi^ itoy.il Indian >h'}n|io, datixl Jime i, 
Itijy. by Kear-Admiral 11. T. At alwj n. f bt. riflictr 
Commandmir and Ihrector. diinncr 

. . months of hw conittnnd. Ji.aa-e Uxia j'ejjed lo Die 

nr /he Paksihir Mandate is o Jndw Office, TJio clncf j^inN are as follow r : . 

The , suKCSi.vr^^ Aor trill j amved al llomKiv. .and. rtssuined comm.an(f 

major iiiteresl to the prompUny of a onKovcinl-cr Ki. I'J-'if. hoistmc my flag mUil- 

the ohlmation^ of hoim^ 'jjajy ]^„d j,r«t initfcr to claim nij- .atleatwn 

mliirai diitf/P the acute ahorhape; of per^oniirl l-oth of pflicers 

roimsri the 3 o,l men. To remcAv (ho Fliortage o men. 

So far as wo ciimmscd approval aras olAameil to replace .the tram^l 

was inaiigiirated for the Slimen and stoXers. Gl m nil. Romiitr m the Dock- 

system was h ^rkish by nenlj; cntcro.! scw«, so that the 

purpose Of sa\ ing fiiVoH/rh tho trusteeship towW l>e draftwl.to ship-. This ha* ease<l 

and German misrule turoi g ,be«tiiatjon for iho time l^mg. and tho fwjs 

"t the Tvencue of '^1 n^mtion are sati^faeton*. A ccrt.am mimUw of cx-la v*f 


of tho liongue < 


Declaration 


wrfl known , ‘'’"‘„„'J“of^Sl.brornl of the 
cimmpioned the policy Toople in 

y.,tionnl fL. 4 doing Orent IWl-nm 

to -Tron. of fbo d«.sh 


indi.an Jtaiine men woa- coniing .Kack to enrol m 
the iwnrmized .Sera ire, but mniitrornt from 
warns Jms now. to all intent« and runx-Rco. cea‘M 
\t the pnsent inonicnl the bera'iM i« Rtill 
men short of otaWishment. 
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. A recruiting party was oi'ganized and dispatdied 
with a lieutenant R. I. m charge to tour the 
Punjab d stricts. The Punjab was chosen, as 
many letters liad been received from there concern- 
ing service in the ^larine, and it seemed likdy 
to prove the most profitable source. A most 
satisfactory result was obtained, many hundreds 
applying to be recruited. Fifty boys were entered, 
and a further 50 ■will be taken in October, as the 
trainini^ ship Dalhousie cannot acommodate more 
than 100 at one time. The present Punjabi boys 
are of excellent physique, and all appear to be 
happy and contented ; they are quickly taking to 
their new surroundings. 

The officer^ of the Royal Indian Marine are 
excellent. They are very keen on their service 
and only too anxious to be told what, to my 
mind, they do wrong. They are rapidly picking 
up gunnery, tactics, etc., and will do very well. 
They are all very glad that the period of doubt 
and sJiadow as to tiie future of their service is 
at an end. 1 am most favourably impressed with 
the men. Their discipline and bearing are excellent, 
and their beha^^our on shore is exemplary. They 
aio very keen and take the greatest interest in 
competitive e-xercises. They are good at boatwork 
and quite good seamen. They are not in the 
slightest bit “gun-shy” and only rather overkcen 
and excitatilo. I consider the present boys imder 
training will bo ideal material for the sea service. 

From the many letters and applications I have 
received from good-class Indians to join the cora- 
im«sioned ranks of the R. I. M, I think that there 
will be no lack of \*olunteei-s. From what I 
have seen of the cadets of the Indian Jfercantile 
training ship Pufferin 1 should be delighted to have 
the best of them for the B. I. M. 1 see a great 
future for the Indian 5 *outh who joins this service 
with his heart in it. 

Commanding officers have rapidly improved in 
the handling of their ships, and, although at first 
there was much to be desirecl, by the time the 
Suuadron returned to BomKay fafler a month's 
cruise] they were quite good and will be a great 
deal bettor before long. 

The signalling efficiency of the force calls for 
my outstjinding commendation. The signalmen 
.are re.nlly quite excellent, quick, accurate and most 
keen. Evolutions and tactics by day .md by night 
were carried out with a rapidity to which every 
one was quite unaccustomed, but throughout the 
cruise the Signal Department never failed. 

The gunner>’ ha«, of course, a long way to go 
Itcfore ships arc satisfactory, hut, from my personal 
and daily observation during the cruise I can safely 
s.av th.at bv December next the ships will bo 
efficient in elemontarj* single-ship gunneiy. 

"What the recruits from the Punjab have 
proved about tbeir ability to master the 
problems of naval science, can .also be 
nccomplisbcd by the youth of Madras. 
Jlnharastra. Bombay, Bengal and other pro- 
vinces ; and it is to bo hoped tliat recruits for 
fhe Royal Indian Marine Avill he chosen from 
all provinces. liastly, it may be emphasized, 
to remove the curse of inferiority complex 
of Indi.ans. due to their politic.al slavery, 
Iftat t/irre i? votliing like “nordiV superiority 


or racial superiority of certain European 
peoples over the Asians. Whenever equal 
opportunity has been aiforded to Indians, 
they have proved that they can hold their 
otin in competition uith others. Indians 
need unfettered opportunity to master all 
branches of national defence ; and then they 
will be able to give a very good account of 
their ability. In the meantime Indians will 
have to work harder to acquire efficiency in 
mastering the problems of national defence 
and developing the required conditions to 
assume responsiblity for it. 

T D. 


Are Indians Inferior to the Siamese in their 
Ability to Assume Responsibilities of 
National Defence? 

The Times (London) of December 3Ist 
publishes the following news item about the 
visit of the Si-amese air-officers . 

Colonel Phya Vohasyan and I/ieutcaant Phala- 
Dusandhl. of the Siamese Air force, who aro among 
the airmen visiting India at the . invitation of the 
Government, made a forced landing on thel'anks of 
the Ganges near Curzon Bridge. Allahabad yester- 
day. The machine was badly damaged and the 
officers were injured, though not seriously, and aio 
in hospital. 

So there aro Siamese Colonels in the 
Siamese national air force. Siam’s population 
is about one-fortieth of that of India ; yet 
Siam can develop a national air force 
manned and officered by Siamese, whereas 
in India, under the enligiitencd and progres- 
sive leadership of British military geuius it 
is not possible for Indians to become oflicors 
in the Indian air force. Tiie British masters of 
the Indian people and some Indians labouring 
under the inferiority complex may say that 
fhe Siamese arc superior to flic Indian 
people, but very few sane Indians will 
believe in this assertion. I^t the Indian 
people have their own national military 
academies, Naval Colleges aod Air Colleges 
and let them hn\e unfettered opportunity in 
mastering the .science of National Defence 
and then they will be .able to give a good 
account of their ability. 

In this connection I may record the 
opinion of one of the foremost Europc.in 
scientists, who very recently visited Jnilt.i, 
about Indian ability to master pure .and njv- 
plied science. This scientist in answer to 
niy question of ivhat iniprcs'^ed him the 
most about India, fold me that the mo^t 
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nstonifililuf,' thine of all was that within the 
last twcnty-livG yenrs Indian scholars hare 
bhown marvellous nhilily in mnstorine rarious 
branches of pure ami applied science. The 
world was told that tho Indian people were 
nieiUtativo ami could not master modern 
science, but this false assumption has been 


completely shattered now. 

Tlioso who are able to master puro and 
applied Rcionco nro quite capable of assuming 
tlto responsibllty of National Defence ; 
because modern methods of national defence 
nro nothing but applications of various 
branches of science in w.irfaro. Let mo again 
cinplm'ii;'o the point tliat Indians arc capable 
of assuming the responsibility of national 
defence, if tliey only have the opportunity 
of acquiring knowledge. It seems to me 
that the Britisli Statesmen are fully aware 
of Indian ability and for this very reason 
they do not wish to allord opportunities 
to Indians to acquire military, naval and 
aerial o.Tperienco and knowledge. ^ ^ 


Lady Irwin and (he Education of Women of India 

Tho Nizam celebrated the visit of Lord 
and Lady Irwin by sending a cheque for 
£2,000, to bo devoted to charities in which 
she is interested. ''Lady Irvin intendt to give 
the lehole amount to the All India Women’s 
Education Fund of v hick she is rresident. 
The general appeal issued last year has fo 
far met with a disappointing result and Lady 
Irwin is very anxious to raise sufficient 
money before she leaves India to m.ake 
possible tho initiation of at iOiist one of the 
schemes urgently required for the advance- 
ment of IVomen's Education.” 

We heartily commend Lady Irwin’s 
desire to promote the cause of education of the 
women of India, though it c.annot be admitted 
that the efforts of Viceroys’ wives to extract 
money from Indian rulers and capitalists 
for philanthropic projects prove tho sincerity 
of the Britlsh-Indian Governments profes- 
sions of zeal for India’s welfare or are 
an atonement for its neglect of the same. 

It may bo that Indian Princes and rich men 
and women will follow the o.vnnipIe of her 
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ladyship in encouraging the cause of women's 
education in India by establishing endowment 
funds in connection with the existing insti- 
tutions and association devoted to the cause 
of education of women. Furthermore, we 
hope that her ladyship will be able to induce 
the Viceroy to take practical steps so that 
the Central Goverraent of India and provincial 
governments will establish adequate number 
of state scholarships for the education of 
women of India. We may point out that 
even Afghanistan under King Amanullah 
appropriated a very large sum of money 
for state seholar.«!hips for women, when the 
resources of the government of that country 
are very much less than those of the British 
Indian government. 

We have always heard that owing to 
lack of funds, the Government of India or 
the provincial governments cannot undertake 
far-reaching schemes for education. India’s 
military expenditure is a great burden on her 
roveiiiies, and tlie Indian Government has 
increased its expenses for its C. I. D. forces 
and sedition trials. It can borrow millions 
of pounds from foreign capitalists to meet 
such expenses as are not vital for the pro- 
gress of the ration, but it cannot undertake 
much desired schemes for the education of 
the' people. Let us hope tliat Lady Irwin 
will bo able to do something to induce the 
Government of India to spend some money 
for the education of Indian women ! Her 
pleas may be respectfully heard while Indian 
agitation on the question may be labelled as 
spreading disaffection ! 

T. D. 


Dr. Kitchlew’s Address at the Congress 

Tho long 'address which Dr. Shaifuddio 
Kitchlow delivered at the Lahore Congress as 
chairman nf its reception committee was a 
powerful and thoughtful one. Ho had 
evidently taken groat pains to write it 
Without meaning to underrate his opinions 
on other subjects, we may say that his 
pronouncement on communalism and connect- 
ed topics was very timely, as the following 
portion of it will show : 

The dreams of Hindu Ilij or Mudini Haj are 
ju-t as fooluh. ns wild and mischievous, as the fal«e 
and mranin^lcss cries of religion in riancer. The 
mlk pi ilindii llaj or Muslim K.nj is not practical 
mlitics. There is only one Itij— the liulian Haj 
which must U' our jmai and for the attainment o* 
winch wo mu-t l>o roaili’ to lay down our live-. 


People who tailt so loudly of reli’sion, do not really 
imderstand what they talk about. They only 
exploit the religious subsceptibilities of poor ignor- 
ant men for their selfish motive, and per&onal gain. 
It is not religion that is in danger. It is tlie over- 
wrought _ sense of religiosity that is in danger. 
Eeligion is a great moral force and is safe in India 
but religiosity as preached and practised by a 
selfish hierarchy or by psoudo-i'eljgious leaders is 
rotten to the core. 


The Dacca Riots 

The recent Dacca riots, like all other 
previous Hindii-Moslem riots, will no doubt 
be used by opponents of Indian self-rule to 
show what India will be like without Bntisli 
domination. But in reply, we must point out 
again and again that these riots take place 
wider British rule, not under Sirnrnj, and, 
therefore, they cannot prove w’hat India will 
be like under Swaraj. Should it be argued 
that if the strong arm of the Britisher 
were withdrawn, things would get worse, 
it would be open to those who believe that 
communal tension bas increased because of 
certain British methods and measures, to 
answer that there would be at least an equal 
probability of things improving if British 
domination were to end. 

As regards the origin of tho riots, it is 
siguiffcant that the police anticipated com- 
munal disturbances on “Independence Day.” 
As that day’s celebrations were not h 
communal function but one in which 
Indians of any faith could join (and in fart 
did join in many places), it is open to any 
one to say that tho very anticipation of evil 
may have served as an incitement to evil- 
doers. 

UnDcensed processions were prohibited 
by the police in Dacca on that day. So, 
according to The Statesman’s special coirc.s- 
pondent, the Congress leaders made it known 
among their followers that there would be 
DO processions that day, but the students 
announced by means of handbills that there 
would be. According to the same paper, 

Tlio iianilbills canic to tho notice of the police, 
who wore placed in a dilomina. Evontmlly they 
derided that to attempt to stop the procrRwn<* 
would lie courting disonlor and Ui.at tho l) 0 «t po icy 
W5K to lot the proco-ssions alono and to pro-ocuto 
their leaders afterwards. 

This was a strange decision. At first 
unlicensed proce-ssions were proliibitod by 
tho police “to avoid any disturbance"; but 
when the prohibition was dhregarded. such 
processions were tot alone, #. r., allowed, in 
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future very seriously. But as regards the 
British Comraomvealth of Nations we have a 
right to expect him to be closer to realiUes. 
His description of the‘"Britisti Empire as a 
Commonwealth “where-the diverse gifts of 
each constituent part may be linked for the 
common betterment of whole society and of 
the human race,” leaves us absolutely 
unconvinced and cold. It is the sort 
of eloquent commonplace which, since 
the promulgation of the Report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of 1926, it 
has became the proper thing to say about the 
British Empire in after-dinner speeches. 
And as regards the report itself, we have 
never had much respect for it on the score 
of logical consistency or even sincerity. 
That, perhaps, is a rather strong expression 
to use, but we do not think it is quite 
undeserved. There are many able English 
observers who frankly admit that tho report 
of tho Imperial Conference of 1926 was tho 
outcome of an English inferiority complex 
in the face of the attitude of some 
of the Bominiong. 'W'e find, for example, 
Sir John Marriott, the well-known constitutional 
historian, writing in the Nineteenth Centio-y 
and After for January, 1930 : 

Tho Imperial Conference of 1920 %vas greatlv 
influenced by a desire to make the Impenal "yoke” 
as light as possible for tho least loyal of tho 
Dominions. Phrases, undeniably if not designedly 
ambiguous, were inserted in the Report on Inter- 
Imperial Relations in tho interests of unanimity 
and in the hope of reconciling the irreconcilable. 
Tho central doctrine of the British constitution— 
tho sovereignty of Parliament— was seemingly 
surrendered with similar intent. Is it worth 
while ? 

Are we not running a serious risk of poisoning 
the whole body-politic of the Empire for the sate 
of saving a diseased limb ? Would not amputa- 
tion bo a healthier alternative ? 

Yet, wo do not wholly deny that the 
pacifistic and cosmopolitan ideas of the 
post-war years have not played their part in 
the shaping of the new theory of the Empire. 
As a matter of fact, they have served a 
very useful purpose in tho transition, having 
on tho one hand helped the British people 
to the pleasant self-deception that they were 
acting upon magnanimous motives when 
they were really weakly surrendering to the 
rampant nationalism of the Dominions, and 
on tiio other, enabling tho Dominion 
statesmen to cloak their ambitions under 
a tliin disguise of loyalty to a typically 
iljogical British edition of the Lo.iguo of 
Nations. Tliis, in fact, is the farthest point 

00—15 


to which the interaction between two sets 
of idefiS which respectively underlie the 
organization of tho British Empire and that 
of the League of Nations can profitably be 
demonstrated. Beyond it they part company. 

The analogy between the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the League of Nations 
which seems to haunt the mind of Lord 
Irwin has also been drawn by other writers. 
But it is no more than a surface 
resemblance. The League of Nations is 
founded upon positive ideals, however 
weak, at the present moment, in their 
hold over the thoughts of the present 
generation j the evolution of Dominion status 
is a negative phenomenon, a progressive su^en- 
der to the self-assertiveness of the Dominions, 
an uneasy and unstable compromise between 
the two irreconcilable ideals of Imperial 
unity and Dominions Nationalism, a 
loosening of the central authority which 
once was effective, the dissolution of a 
super-state, a recognition, in fact, of the 
impotence of Great Britain, which^ no 
amount of lip-service to the ideals of inter- 
national co-operation will hide from the 
eyes of the world. 


An Anglo-Saxon I^ederation 


These are the conclusions we cannot resist 
when we consider the centrifugal tendencies^ of 
the Dominions and the ever-growing defeatism 
of the people of Great Britain. But it 
would be a very inaccurate description of 
the British Empire as it exists today. 
Even after the resolutions of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, Professor Berriedale 
Keith would not admit that any change has 
come over the basic powers of the Imperial 
Government. This we should think is a 
rather questionable opinion to advance, but 
leaving aside niceties of constitution.il law 
we venture to think that tho realities of the 
political relationship as between tho Domi- 
nions and Great Britain are to bo found 
reflected in the last paragraph of chapter 
2 of tho Report of the Inter-Irapenal 
Relations Committee rather than in the 
theoretical declarations of equality, auto- 
nomy and perfect freedom from compulsion. 
Tho paragraph to which wo allude runs as 


follows : . . , 

“Diuality of st.'itns, so far M Bntam and the 

[Jbmimons arc concerned, iur^tflc 

'nvemiair our Inter-Impciial Kolattons. nut _iiic 
prindplcs of eiiuality and sifiulanty, nppropnato 
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Tlio Sandstone Hcatt-Left Side 


bring the sculpture to the notice of his desceudauts. The feature is also remarkable 
scholars and the public. in this face. 

Without much details, which are ne^er 
The prominent nose of Samxidragupta is resorted to by Gupta sculptors, the indhi- 
tliQ outstanding feature in his coin poi trait, dual effect is ma^^eIIous. Art critics would 
Tile feature descends into tlie pictures of probably agi’ee that it does not deserve oblivion. 

The Mail Beliiiid die Maeiiiiie, Best and Efficieiic.v 

By D. M sex, PH. D. 

T he question of fatigue brings Tvitli it exeitiou. A ceitain degiee of fatigue is tlie 
naturally the problem of rest Work natural consequence of all kinds of activitj'. 
and rest must be balanced in a way Within areasonable limit it js healthy .and it is 
so as to enable the woiker to attain his within everj’body’s experience that “that tired 
maximum output with the least possible feeling” is .'uiythiug but unpleasant. The 
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derelop. The British Empire of the future 
must either be an Anglo-Saxon Federation or 
it will not be. It cannot remain where it is. 


The Choice for Practical Men 

If we have given a disproportionate amount 
of our space to the discussion of a more or 
less theoretical question it was because we 
thought it imperatively necessary, considering 
the looseness of thought the propaganda for 
Dominion status was giving rise to, to rid our- 
selves once for all of the hypnotic tyranny of 
a phrase and dispose. of the specious legend 
that the British Empire stood for a comity 
of races and nations and cultures, in which 
even at some distant and hypothetical future, 
the diverse gifts of each constituent part 
could be linked for the common betterment 
of humanity. The British Empire stands for 
no such ideal. As 3Ir. Wells has confessed : 

“For me, I live in the Empire as a man who 
occupies a house with an expiring lease. I can 
contemplate the disappearance of the last imperial 
links with equanimity. The Union Jack now 
signiRes neither exceptional efficiency nor excep- 
tional pFomisa Let us admit tiie fact it did, 
but it does not do so any longer. The world 
would not wait for the British.’’ (7Vie Realisl, 
September, 1029). 

It seems our Liberals would. They 
still proclaim their faith in Dominion status 
and quote, as Sir Sankaran Nair did in the 
Council of State, the Report of the loter- 
Iraperial Relations Committee. It is this 
incurable complacency of theirs and their 
inability to perceive with what mental 
reservations Britons usually make theoretical 
concessions, which have compelled us to 
examine at some length the present state of 
public opinion in England on the question 
of Dominion status. Otherwise, the less wc 
agree to be drawn into that spider’s web of 
theoretical discussion the better for our 
sense of tlie lealities of things. 

AVo know what wo want, and wo know 
that, it is not a phrase. Dominion status 
may mean complete autonomy or it may 
mean partial autonomy — a subsidiary, though 
honourable, position in the British Empire. 
In cither case, the status has no meaning 
for us until it is dclinitcly promised, and no 
one in touch with current events will, we 
think, claim for a moment that it has been. 
The utmost that the Labour Goveroincnt 
has actually promised us, and is likely — 
considering all the forces of Imperial and British 


politics— to concede at the impending Round 
Table Conference falls far short of the minimum 
demands of even the most moderate of 
Indian leaders. Expressing his strong dis- 
approval of a speech made by Jlr. ‘W. L. 
Travers at the annual meeting of the 
European Association, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
said : 

“Let Jlr. Travers and those who think with 
him clearly understand that India is in no mood 
to have graded doses of responsible government. 
Autonomy in the provinces would be a mere 
sliadow of self-government and would not be 
.acceptable to any pohtical party in the country. 
The only thing which would satisfy Indian 
opiuion was the inauguration of Dominion static 
with such reservations and safeguards as were 
necessary during the brief transitional period. 

India was m no mood to have her future 
tri^ and determined by Britain from stage to 
stage. Such aq arrogant claim had been and 
would bo repudiated by all thinking Indians,” 

But will Sir Chimanlal Setalvad claim 
that anything else has been promised in the 
Declaration of Oct, 31, 1929, in the subsequent 
debates in Parliament, in the Viceroy’s 
address before the Assembly of January 25, 
1930 ? If, on the contr.ary, the tone of the entire 
British Press and that blazing indiscretion — 
Earl Russell’s speech— means anything, we 
may with confidence assert that the likeli- 
hood of India’s being granted Dominion 
status within a predictable length of timo has 
sensibly receded as a result of the discus- 
sions following t)je Viceroy’s pronouncement. 
From this point of view the comment of tho 
Manchester Guardian is particularly illu- 
minating. 

“There is. we fear, liltle use tn speaking of 
Dominion status if the university student of to-day 
may not be encouraged (o hope that ho ili live 
to feel luuiself Uio citizen of ono of the co-Ofiu.m 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 

If we cannot encourage such a hope it is 
certainly better to say so at onco than to 
wait till tho intended conference meets aud then 
find ourselves oliargod with bad faith for liaving 
raised expectations %\Iiic!i wo never thought to 
see fulfitled. Indian politicians can tnily .assert 
fliat when they asked for an assurance alxmt 
Domiaioo status they meant an , assurance tiuit 
they would bo enabled to attain tliat sf.atus 
within a reasonable period of time. >0 ilou <t 
tlio Labour Government was naturaiiy and nghtly 
influenced by a desire to spare incif.a the (Linger 
and folli' of tho thitatcncd campaign of civil 
disobedience, and pcriiaps it hop.cd strongly tliat 
prepress could bo made more rapidly , th'Mi ^ 

Kcwling contemplates. But it was not fair to tho 
Simon Comraission. to Parliament, or to India to 
gamble on a mere hope without waiting to studv 
tho evideuoo which lias been labonousJv f»lJoclO(l 
in acqonlanco with the considered decision of 
the British Parliament” 
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relations between -theso two countries. For 
this purpose this opportunity is being given 
to Proi Sarkar to help Germany to form a 
correct estimate of tho economic condition 
of India and to promote cultural relations 
between the German and tho Indian people 
by lecturing on the economic condition of 
India at the culture centres of Germany. 

Lahore Congress News in America 

3Ir. Eamlal B. Bajpai informs us tlmt Hie 
“American Branch of the Indian National 
Congress made a determined effort to arrange 
for direct cable service from Lahore, report- 
ing the proceedings of tho Indian Nation.il 
Congress to the American press, as well as 
that of other countries served through the 
same sources. Thus the news of the Indian 
National Congress has been given first im- 
portance for a number of weeks recently. 
This is the firet time that such a wide- 
spread and sympathetic account of ludian 
political views and activities has appeared iu 
the Ameiicau press. Of course this result 
was only achieved with considerable difficulty 
and heavy e.vpense, but it was well worth 
tho effort, since tho people of the United 
States have become very much interested in 
India’s programme of iudepeudeuce. 

“American statesmen have now begun to 
take India seriously. A resolution declaring 
sympathy with India’s demand for indepen- 
dence and recommending recognition of 
Independent India, has already been introduc- 
ed into the TJ. S. Congress by United States 
Senator BLiine, with the approval of other 
senators. 

He took the position that in order to arrive at 
disarmament it was necessary to do away with the 
causes tliat led to armameat. He pointy out tiiat 
Great Britmn liad to maint^ a lai^ land force 
and also a large navial force on account of tjie 
possession of India and tliat if India were free this 
would not be needful. He applied the same idea 
to the possession of the Philippmes by the United 
States. 

This resolution is now with the Foreign 
Eelations Committee. 

'“It took Ireland, with its vast population, 
■ five years to get recognition, and there 
are other nations still waiting for 
American recognition. It seems, therefore, 
next to incredible that American sympathy 
towards India should have developed almost 
overnight It certainly demonstrates the 
importance of press sentiment in creating 
public opinion. 


“Thousands of newspapers all over the 
United States liavo daily carried long columns 
about India and her independence programme, 
showing the general attitude of sympathy 
and support which tlie American press has 
so recently expressed. 

American Interest in India 

According to a Free Press Beam Service 
message. 

That tho situation in India is . drawing consider- 
able attention of the international public opinion 
is proved by the intc^e^t shown m the prcs:> and 
on the phitform in countries like Germany, 
America^ Eussia, etc. 

Prcmier ItacDonald, it would be remembered, 
was the recipient of repre&entations of leading 
American citizens on the Indian question when 
ho visited tho United States. 

Now. according to a despatch to the 2Ianc!iestcr 
Guardian from its New York correspondent, a 
Hiamfcsto has been issued over the signatures of 
prominent members of tho Araencan Liberal group, 
appealing to tho British nation on the liuUan 
question in the name of world peace. The 
signatories to tho appeal, it is stated, include 
Professor Dewey and tho Editor of the New 
York Ah/ion. Copies of the manifesto have been 
sent to both tho American and Bntish Governments. 

The manifesto, it is stated, app^s to the 
British Government not to use foree for dealiag 
vrith the present crisis in Indiik The manifesto 
recognizes that neither the American citizens nor 
tho American Goveinment can claim to exercise 
direct responsibility or power, but declares that 
America cannot look unmoved, especially when it 
considers it an urgent duty to bring to bear on the 
situation the power of public opioioa to which the 
national movement mak^ an appeal by its persis- 
tent adherence to non-violent paths. The manifesto 
apiieals to tlie British Government to justify the 
world’s confidence in Britain as pioneers of world 
peace by agreement and good-will. 

The manifesto recogmzes that the Indian non- 
violent national movement is in the nature of a lead 
to mankind as well as to the BriUsli iGovemmeat. 

The following telegram probably refers to 
the same manifesto : 

Ahmadabod, Feb. 16. 

The President of tho Congress has received a 
cable from New York stating that twelve leading 
Libf^s including Professor Dewey, Dr. Sunderland, 
ifr. Hoger. Hr. Baldirio, ilr. John Haynes 
Holmes have issued a manifesto appealing to 
Americans to support the Indian movement for 
independence and demanding that as Indians are 
adhering to non-violence England should also avoid 
all violence and grant freedom. 

A x 2 ablo received from London states that 
in his recent lecture tour in America 
3Ir. Fenner Brockway, IL P., was surprised at 
the interest shown by Americans in Indian 
affairs. Though the subjects of his lectures 
did not relate to India, yet many among his 
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Industrial Reconstruction and Industrial Efficiency 

Bt RAJANI KANTA das, M.A., ji.sc., ph.D. 


I 

T he most importatit method of achieving 
industrial efficiency is the reconstruction 
o£ industrial organization The ability 
to apply the most up-to-date industrial 
technique, including both scientific discovery ‘ 
and mechanical invention, to productive 
processes is the greatest achievement of 
modern society, and it is the capacity of re- 
adjusting old industrial systems to modem 
conditions in which lies the secret of indus- 
trial success among advanced nations.* 
"While improved health, regenerated society 
and benevolent government might form a solid 
background and create a favourable ’ atmos- 
phere, the industrial success of India depends 
entirely upon the reconstruction of her 
industrial systems in the light of modern 
science and art. 

1. Industrialization or Production 
The fundamental principle of modem 
industrial organization is industrialization, of 
which the most conspicuous aspect is the 
factory system. Tlio principal features of 

* Tho ‘ orgauiz-atioa of imlustri^ , insfifutions 
has developed lo such an extent m .Western 
Europe and America that tlie whole society has 
assumed an industrial outlook. It is for this 
reason that modern society and civilization arc 
often called “industrial”. 


industrialization are tli© application of 
machinery and mechanical power to produc- 
tive processes, industrial undertaking on a 
large scale and on a corporate basis, and 
production for a distant market and much 
ahead of consumption. There are many 
advautages of industrialization, such as 
minute division of labour and its consequent 
specialization, full utilization of raw material 

j efficient organization 

and full employment of capital including 
maciiinery and industrial plants, economy iQ 
ji® . .Purchase of raw material and in tli® 

« finished products. In 

the efficiency of modern industrialism J|es 
m its economy of land, labour and 
lor productive' purposes. 
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all kinds of industries, such as mining, 
•textiles, buildiiiK, metal-working, banking and 
insurance, commerce and agriculture. Even 
tile public services and public aud quasi- 
public industries, liavo come more or less 
under its influence. In fact, scientific 
management can bo applied to every form 
of business enterprise, iiowcver small as well 
as to all organized social institutions, includ- 
ing the houseiiold. The original homo 
of scientific management is tho United States, 
where it has made tremendous progress 
cspecinllj' after tho war, but it has now 
extended to almost all European countries, 
especially Germany, France, Belgium and 
'Czechoslovakia. 

Like rationalization, of which it is only the 
specific application, the introduction of scien- 
tific management j.s essential to India, not 
only for the sake of national ecooomv, but 
also for the sake of industrial survival. 
Large-scale industrial establishments like 
cotton mills, jute mills, coal mines, irou and 
steel works, and engineering worksliops might 
immediately adopt scientific management, fhe 
recent depression in tho cotton mm industry 
of Bombay and tho coal-mining mdusfry of 
Jljaria aud Raniganj have been p.artJy due to 
lack of scientific uianagemeut in these 

‘^^^'Tho^^princtplea of scientific management 
should bo extended to shops and farms. How 
to or&«Bize business, invest capital, Purchase 
inatenal, sell products aud keep cost accounts 


aro some of tlio essential elements of scientific 
management, and witJiout them no business 
undertaking can succeed in modern times. 
Business aspects of mathematics were highly 
developed in India and they can be easily 
revised for application to modern shops and 
farms. Since by far tlie majority of industrial 
undertakings in India consists of farms and 
shops, the scientifict management of them 
is essential for the sake of national economy. 

Nor should the household be excluded 
from the scope of scientific management 
How to make the most out of the existing 
supply of commodities was the principle on 
which was founded the science of economics 
»n ancient Grceca Tlie same principle under- 
lies national and political economy. 

How to arrange the articles, including 
the furniture in the proper place, to distribute 
the work, sucli as cooking, sewing and lauq- 
denog in the proper time, aud to .avoid 
unuccess.ary motions and activities are soino 
of the methods of minimizing the waste of 
efforts and materials in the organization of 
household affairs. They not only lead to tho 
savings cf iadividu.al household, but to those 
of the cntiix? nation of which it is cojWi>o.sed. 
Since all production has for its end consump- 
tion, economy in consumption is equally . 
import.'int as in production. Jloiuovcr, hko 
charity, r.ationahzation or elimination of 
waste must begin at home. 

(7b i<? concUttIcd) 




Personal Magnetism 


By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


H OW many of us have pondered over 
the significance of the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s historical letter 
to the Viceroy announcing the intention to 
violate the Salt Law was delivered in person 
by a young Englishman, Reginald Reynolds ? 
There is first the letter itself with its uncon- 
ventional manner and its directness, its 
utter outspokenness and the great human 
love that will not tolerate a wrong, and 
next there is the dramatic choice of the 
messenger, a youug Englisluuan entrusted 
with a cartel from a frail and aged ascetic 
whoso religion is love for all mankiud to the 
highly placed representative of England’s 
might in India. Why did a cultured and 
patriotic Englishman consent to bo the bearer 
of a message which is an open clialleuge to 
- British supremacy in this country ? 

Neither «the issue nor the merits concern 
\ me hero and now. The single question for 
consideration is why should Mr. Reginald 
Reynolds have left England and betaken 
himself to the S.abarmati Ashram ? Why is 
he content to be an inmate of the Ashram 
with its surroundings of severe simplicity 
and its rigorous discipline, and why has ho 
placed himself unreservedly at the disposal 
of Sfahatma Gandhi ? It is obvious tliat he 
has been attracted by the personal magnetism 
of Mahatma Gandhi. This quality is distinct 
from the greatness of a man. Mere intellect- 
ual eminence may make a man great, but 
it does not necessarily make him the possessor 
of personal magnetism. Byron was great, 
so was Victor Hugo, but neither of Uiem is 
said to have been gifted with a magnetic 
personality. Some of the greatest men of 
genius were personally repellent 

East and West have combined to pay a 
common tribute to the greatness of Slahatoa 
Gandhi. Iq America he has been the subject 
of a sermon from the pulpit, a writer of such 
distinction as M. Romaiu Holland has vyritten 
a character study of ^ilahatma Gandhi, and 
'the world has recognized in him a force rarely 
known in the history of the world. His 
attraction is the magnetism of the heart 
and the soul, the resistless power of love. 


..and men and women from all parts of the 
world have come to him as people go on a 
pilgrimage. It is an Englishwoman who is 
now in charge of the Ashram during Mahatma 
Gandhi’s absence. 

Men follow persons in power to seek 
their favour. A man holding high office or 
wielding great power may inspire awe but 
he has no magnetism. Strip him of his office 
or his poiver and no one will look at him. 
The garment of authority is bis only attrac- 
tion ; without it he is uothing. A man s 
personality owes nothing to accident or any 
artitici.il accessory. It is innate in himself, 
it cannot be taken aw.iy from him. To look 
at Mahatma Gandhi bo is almost a primitive 
inau : he wears scanty clotliiog and would 
bo mistaken for a mendicant anywhere. And 
yet he has been acclaimed in both hemispheres 
as the greatest man in the world, greatest 
by the splendour of his 40 ul, the greatness 
of his heart 

The singular fact remains that tie 
magnetism of the East has attracted the 
West even in our times. Nations and races 
in the West may call themselves the greatest 
in the world ; there are the pride of empire, 
tlie possession of invincible power, _ tno 
haughtiness of superiority. Germany claimed 
to be unconquerable on land, England on 
the sea. There have been great leaders in 
many countries in Europe, captains who 
led from victory to victory, gifted artists 
and men with silver tongues who swayed 
multitudes. But the magnetism I have in 
mind is not the call to glory and 
at'grandizement, the flame that feeds on the 
fire of ambition, but the higher magnetism 
that attracts to sacrifice and suffering, tho 
renunciation of the very things th.ifc mpii 
most covet. , 

It would be wrong to deny that sam 
and meu and women of charmmg personalities 
have appeared in the West ^ 

ceases to produce any such it is 
early extinction. There are 
highest character to be found m Europe as 
elsewhere. They are not to be found among 
politicians who juggle with words and high 
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oi'Kanisni when physioloijically sound is not 
adversely aU'cctcd by liard oxerciso unl&ss it 
he oxccssively lieavy in nature and too long- 
drawn. If one is allowed to draw deductions 
from muscular- tissue over w iicli we have 
no conscious control, and take the licart as 
an instance of a lierfcct w-orking sy-steni. 
it will be found t' at the he.ait is nctucly 
contracting for aiiiiroxiniatoly nino hours out 
of tho twenty-four and at rrat for the 
ing iicriod. If cflicicncy bo the aim ol 
industry, then tho nature of the work set 
should bo such that the clhcieiicy of the 
worker himself 

fnfitMio is to bo avoided at an> cost W e aro 
thus coiiRontcd witli the question, wdi.at is 

from tho bcgmmns « 
shrewd, giilliblo, lugii lu Sociidisni 

illustrious ,is ooUou-iuills at New 

and Co-opcrntiou ran lus icjliJto 1S2S 

lauiark for the ^.“j^gaiust tho 15 and 

on a 10'/2 hours , ‘p, ' , „ad previous- 
IG lioui-s’ day , S iho output of 

ly in ins own, and found ^aliw its 

his mill did not fall at ,.jj„ction 

previous level. aud then to 

8.oy wore lowered ^ ^suited 

111/1 liouis, and this sccoi 
in a very marked '"ipro'cn since 

luliicss and alertness j outciy has been 

tlicn in England a ECneral ouie j 
owards the reduction f ^ Wes 

working day, " “ Ei from 1K02. 

of ‘factory ■'G'slatioi hmiian-- 

Iho uiotivo behind tho i , J- j jj „{ scientific 
itariaiiisin va‘ber ™i left 

investigation. might Imvc hecn 

witliout any dat , , comparison of the 
gathered from the official 

various stages t iro „ record 

working-day has h.id > 1 shorter work- 

in the coinpariso 0 l^gcr 

ing "lEor and Flatfs Ironworks, 

supplied hs lSOl-3, when they 

S,.ltord an^'“‘“sii„g ,reek from 53 to IS 
reduced their ' tho year before 

''°'!‘'"fle? tho cluniso showed that tho output 
had hoen sUghtly Wgher. The authont.es of 

• J. Itao iroxrs for Wo.k : l^ndon, ISOl. 


tho linn wre fully convinced tijat as regards 
the coniiwrison between ,cight and nine hours 
per day, tho balance of advantage is in favour 
of the shorter jicriod.'’ Sir William Matlier 
brought tiio results of tliis experiment to 
tho notice of various Government^Departmeuts. 

and in consequence, the iiours* of labour of 
-13,000 workci-s in Govcnimeut factories and 
workshops were, in 1891, reduced to -IS hours 
a week. Tlio 18.600 workers in tho Ordnance 
Stores, Army Clothing, Inspection, aud bnia l 
Arms Inspection, had their working weeK 
shortened by 5*4 hours and tho subsequent 
record of output sliowed no decrease.* 

Another duration-contrasting study was 
that of Ernst Abbe's who after becoming the 
manager of tho Karl Zeiss Optic.il Worla m 
Jena, reduced in 1900. tho working day from 
nine to eight hours. The hourly output of 
all tho operatives rose considerably as a 
i-csult and their pcrcentige is shown in the 
following table. 

OcTi'UT or Oriica Instkumot Workers 


|i!tl 

Se> Sees 


^ I,.cns-Scltcr. 


;|4 

^ili 

21 1G.C • 

i Microscopo Gimdcrc rjj .|j-| 

s? I Gnnders and Centerors iu.i I.aq 

WWs in Adjustintr room 22 li-l 
I .Polishei-s and Eacqaerera 1 ' li-1 
^ I Engl .avers 

^ '-Mouldcrci-3 - io~ 

Pai-t .Case Makers « 

ItMaoli- \ Worlem inMonnlingltoom 


t 


•ne I „ 

Work Cariicntcrs 

Grindci-s 

W^ik tilcn Turning and Millini: 


5 J9.3 j 
G U.O-' 

6 12.7*^ 

1 20 17.9 rl7.0 
!.-> 20.3-^ 


19 18.8 
23 18 


?.81 

u I is-o 


Tho homly emnings of all tho 'i'™, ‘aken 

Si^tST-airaS^Lr^hf^ 

imurs worked, showed an mcreaso of 3.3 per 
“"i^.sin.ilar result wa.s ohlained at Uic 
San^^fsItL^^inniPwidohwas 
instantly being depleted. Vim manage se* 

ing a remedy for .tins unprohtablo si uaU 

tried the ellect of introducing three fehitto 


British Bckard of Trailo I-abonr Gazelle. 


July 


^^‘t’Veinon ; Jmliislrial FoU'JM ‘. awl JCflicicnCil - 

Ixudon, 1021. 
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responsibilities, nor among tlio men 
anntber nooplo wilb n lug 1 hand. 
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responsibilities, nor among the men who 
rule another people with a '“B ' 
oven among tho best men m the West nro 
thcro any who attract disciples from tho East 
ymmg w old enthusiasts who find no rest 
unless they are in tho company of tho master 
or saint they admire? If I am answered 
that men with magnetic personalities m tho 
West l ave no uso for admirers from tho 

&st I Saro that it is not real magnetism 
irresistible. ,, has no 

■It cannot be said that^ Hie 

jittraction for the • wpef lan^nishing 

men who ‘li" MyloS? VoT 

for another visit to mo the^hectic life 

them tho m“Bnetism >s of t 

and the purplo s'amour of th ^ 

is no individual SPP ‘ * t pursuit of 

finer nature of man „et and 

E’e'cor fl"hem %f men lihe the apostles 


movements were watched and followed and 
he was given a distinguishing number by 


Its were watenea ana iouu«fu uuu 

given a distinguishing number by 

tho C. i. D. (these letters are the abbrena* 
tions for Copper In Disguise, on tho high 
jiuthority of Edgar Wallace). Since then 
the welcome accorded to tins Indian poet 
in every part of the world has not greeted 
any one from the West, however famous 
or eminent Rabindranath’s fame as a poet 
does not account for his personal magnetism. 
That is a quality apart There have been 
poets greater than him but they were no 
always magnetic. A man’s genius °o 
necessarily a part of ins nature, for a great 

S may n?t always be lovable as a man. 
RabindraMth has attracted some good 
from the West and they hare fonna 
pleasure and instruction in ins company 
n his peaceful hermit iiomc. 

Mahatma Gandlii has sniVerm 

to Hie heiglit of religion. In Sonth Airra 

leff’for did ’’He’rofiised 
countrymen assailants. As regards 

’'’■Trnerion 1 . w s scareely out of 


Huu o^ami TivcKanaDua 

™rorthfpSg“';,^*;Ltnrc,.i%" 

conspirator the effect of his 

Who can ever forget y How 

teciploli A sVr“NWed“a ranked ;- 

““‘“'Iho greatest of the rto^ay 
among H'O b j come all 1 , ,5 

-0 ESfdS 

Sej 

have been ^ gyspcct He 

fnl Knig*'^ Tagore - mndo what 

was rto«* 


?;ri«"are,l.assaid^ 

Mestweilon.e, bondage 1 
I tliint, to liberty. 

docLS 

Malrntraa Gandlii. Anglo- 

Wiint does it mumj ^ 

Indian oey'^^^.-ntLinen bire another sucli 
of his own oonnt^'o'j^^ ^ g 
lo vilify .in"’ joJintrymcn slrnck Inra 
Africa bis own ' s„mo 

down 00"™)'®%’„‘„lrvincn deny themselves 
others of his n, mud at him ? Since 

tho P'0"=“?,” °i|,? ?Ses to boar ill-will « 

J'y’onV bis detractors will not oven bo, 

answered. Englishman 

In choosing Ticcroy Jlaliatma Oandln 
his letter to t o ^u^cr y Englishmen m 

£ rsf wa? - he loves o.he.. Xi- 
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British Government in India is another 
matter. Behind n sj-stem there is no 
personality and no magnetism can net 
upon it 

Is it necessary to add that Jesus Christ, 
tho greatest personality in tho A\’cst, also 


belonged to an Eastern and subject race ? 
To the ^Vest belongs tho compulsion of 
force, to tho East tlio magnetism of perso- 
nality. And therefore tho East with all 
its afllictioa of subjection is greater than 
the West 


The Game of Constitution Making for India 

Bv N. N. GIIOSU. M.A, c.L. 

Professor and Dean of Ihc Faculltj of Law, UnirersiUj of Dacca 


L aws are tho most directive and purposive 
of hnman institutions, and, of all 
legal institutions, tho constitution of 
of a country is that ^hich boars tho closest 
relation to tho life of tho coramunity 
and to tho* well-being of tho individuals 
who compose it No social institutions 
afford a finer study of the inter-play of soul 
and body, of spirit and matter, than tho 
constitutional and administrative laws of 
countries and peoples. Theso furnish the 
host object-lessons of tho spiritual values of 
social institutions. 

In the past, many varitics of personal 
autocracy, oligarchy and bureaucracy have 
been tried as forms of government. All have 
been found wanting and many even brought 
to a violent end. Latterly, men have been 
pinning their faith increasingly upon some 
form or other of democracy. Tlio reason of 
this is that every other form of government, 
besides admitting all manners of abuses for 
the exploitation of tho people as a whole for 
the benefit of a limited few, fail (even when 
most benevolently conducted) to hold out 
any hopes or possibilities of tho realization 
of a fnller life in which all may participate. 
The English parliamentary form of 
government and its American variant, to 
mention the two most typical modern forms 
of democratic government, are also .open 
to serious abuses, and in ways which are 
proving extremely disconcerting to all .who 
honestly believe in democracy. A high place 
nevertheless has to be accorded to the parlia- 
mentary form, ia the order of govemineiits, 
not only because of its promises of a fuller 
and richer life to the people as a whole, but 


also because from experience it appeal's 
to bo tho form of government which has 
carried with it tho hugest measure, as yet 
attained, of tho living activities of the people 
mtcnsircly as well as extensively. 

This indeed is tho ono standard by which 
tho government of any country must bo 
judged today. It is said that tho first duty 
of all governments is to maintain law and 
order. That is true. But a government 
which can do only tliat and nothing moro 
is and should know itself to bo a very low 
form of government, for it just barely 
manages to bo “government.” That was the 
plight of tho later Roman Empire, driven 
thereto though it unquestionably was by 
necessity rather th.-m by choice. And yet 
docs any student of history for one moment 
regret that this fop-Iieavy, economically 
emaciated, military bureaucracy fell into 
pieces before the repeated assaults and 
onslaughts of the Barbarians ? In the midst 
of all its barbarism and lack of amenities and 
order, there was that ia the Feudal jungle of 
the itiddlo Ages of Europe which made green 
life germinate .and sprout. It was more 
congenial to life than the unrelieved arid 
desert of the later Empire. 

The Government of India has gone through 
several phases since British statesmen and 
lawyers toot a h.and in its making. How 
does it, through all these phases, answer 
this test ?, 

Has not that Government established the 
the “Rule of Law,” where previonsly there 
were anarchy and disorder ? Order has 
been established, but not the Rule of Law 
which is its better part. . The Rule 
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of Law in EnRland lias scrfod to provido 
appropriate channels through which, genera- 
tion after generation, the growing powers of 
the people have sought accommodation in, 
its strivings towards a fuller existence. The 
value of the English Rule of Law lies in its 
being the regulated self-rule of the people 
themselves, What is the Rule of Law worth 
it the will of the people is not able to 
express itself through it and if, on the other 
I hand, it admits of being utilized chiefly to 
hamper and curb that expression ? 

The Government of India Act in its latest 
chase (that of 1919) is a perfect embodiment 
Sf “autonomy in fetters,” of checks and 
Malices” as applied upon the creatnre which 
it took upon itself solemnly and in sonorous 
ihrascs ti foster and develop into rcponsible 
^ Tf its of course, the most colossal 

fallacies to imagine that the consUtu- 
Ron of England is one of "checks and 

So “of” l”w‘'ln‘ Sg”and° ” 

Sufoo^ontL^'ltJlsXJU-S 

pcoplo^ol'’ min ‘Jto” EngTsfconsttolSo 
&’andtnt«s%hf-ul of the people 
of England ? t,,o 

From tins intcst Indian con- 

special there is nothing to 

stiliition J™t J, J Indio Company s 

to chooso between 'ho^b Goveroment 

Government before 1 . j [ „osons, one of 

“'.‘Sfs topecnMlt above referred to. 

StirR "‘.f - oTvSont at Home 

.as”1raR 'f™- f-. 

fact that the „nt for explmlab»^ 

of trading 'Ll „„d so needing In 

and selt-aggrandizcn ent Oovcrnmenl 

sssSrSHIiSsS 

yet), the 1 .j governance o jy 


ment of the British Indian bureaucracy ha? 
undergone in its relations to tlio people of 
India was achieved really in the Company’s 
Raj and not subsequently. Tlio doctrine that 
tho British Government was a trustee for 
the people of India had been announced long 
before the Jlutiny. 

But the moment tlie Crown’ assumed 
the Governnient of India,” and substituted 
its own agents and mandatories for the East 
India Company, all progress in that direction 
stopped. These agents of the Crown were 
not suspect as the East India Company was, 
And for half a century after 1S53, everything 
was best in tlie best of all possible warlds, 
so far at any rate as the Homo Government 
was concerned, specially as tho Civil and the 
Political services, the Army. Trade and 
Commerce of India provided employment 
and even affluence to substantial sections 
of the very people who in England during 
this neriod dominated aud controlled her 
Parfiamcnl Though there h.« b'™ "” 

Mutiny, i? it to bo wondered ^at that 
discontent which tlie second sevmity yeare 
of the- British rulo in Indiu 1’“ ‘5 

more wMospreod ond dcpp-scalod than that 
which OTploded in the Mutiny ? , 

„,is®:jntS-"'anSrt o‘At‘)°t'S ffwas 

Jac it offer to the people of India to live a 

those which wont before it ? 

steklo English in tho 
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intended to be ivorked otlierwise than) by 
force imparted from outside. The autonomy 
which was to grow and develop within this 
machinery in fact got caught like a mouse 
inside a trap ran breathlessly about for as 
long as it could, looking for, an outlet tO 
freedom, and tlien collapsed. All these are 
figures of speech, but no figures are needed to 
-show from the provisions of the Government 
of India Act themselves that whether tho 
matter be one belonging to the reserved or to 
the so-called “transferred” departments, the 
Tcsponsibility for good government still rests 
wholly witli the agents in India of the 
Secretary of State in Council. It is these 
who are ultimately accountable for all the 
mistakes of Government real or supposed by 
whomsoever committed. ^Yhatever field is 
examined — administration, appropriation or 
legislation — everj' apparent move towards con- 
ferment of autonomy on the local councils 
is found to be immediately countered by the 
provision of multiple safe-guards, so thorough 
■that given tlie* least inkling of a disagreement, 
responsibiTity returns as by tho rebound of a 
spring to the agents of the Se^etary'of State. 
The will of the Indian Ciffl Service still 
continues to be tlie will of the Government 
in every department; whatever outward 
semblance of subordinating that will to tho 
wishes of the people’s representatives may be 
momentarily conjured up from tlie staging 
of a show of parliamentary methods lu the 
•Council Houses. The more one studies the 
■details of this wonderful machinery and the 
more lie admires the perfection of its parts 
4md their mutual adjustment from the point 
of view of the official engineers, tho more 
elusive the “substantial” measuio of self- 
government expressly offered as a first instal- 
ment in the Preamble of the Act of J919 
lures out to be. It is the story of the Local 
Self-Government Acts in which Lord Ripon’s 
admirable intentions took material shape re- 
told word for word, the persons, the arena 
4ind the background only being different The 
engineers in either case spared no pains to 
make the machinery absolutely and completely 
iool-proof. honestly believing no doubt 
that those who weio to Iiave a first try in 
. working it were incurable fools, so that care 
was taken that it should ultimately wort, in 
■every instance that mattered, in consonance 
with, tlie tastes, wishes and the mature wisdom 
of the watchful official guaidians planted in 
tlieir midst, who at tlie proper moment must 
give the macliine j'nst that twist that would 


make it run with the ideal official smoothness. 
The presnfc Government of India Act, in so 
far as concerns the people of India, is dead 
machinery, all matter and no soul. It piles 
up official “veto” upon official “certification,” 
which powers liowever are carefully denied 
to the only authority which “m the fulness 
of time” is to develop and absorb all power 
and responsibility, I mean tho Legislative 
Councils. Not that the drama is entirely 
devoid of the human touch. It provides 
endless scope for lobbying and intrigue, 
besides that it offers the representatives of the 
people who may fail to enter into the spirit 
of the game unlimited opportumties to reflect 
upon the acts and motives of tiie officials, 
furnishing at the same time equal opportuni- 
ties to the officials, througii all possible modes 
and moods, of affirming their unvarying 
probity and jnfallihihty and of sermonizing 
their critics on the latter’s total lack of sweet 
reasonableness. Beyond mobilizing all 
honest public opinion against officials and 
the government of officials, the present 
Government of India Act has done no service 
to India that one can discover. And as if 
these multiple checks and balances which 
thw.art the healthy flow of the popular will 
(piling up, one upon another, oifidal vetoes 
and official certifications) "were not enough, 
tho Statutory Commission has been flooded 
with claims of other special vetoes urged on 
behalf, or in tlie interest, of “minorities” 
(the smaller and more insi?njficant the louder), 
on behalf of Feudatory Chiefs whose “I^eaty” 
rights must he held sacrosunct, of foreign 
commercial interests and the “Services,” in 
the specious guise of “guarantees of special 
protection” on the one hand and of “safe- 
guards against differential treatment” on the 
otlier Wh.at little glimmering of a soul may 
still be dimly discernible within the present 
constitution, even that. I apprehend, will 
vanish, should the engineers get a ch.ance 
of fitting these deadly little devices for in- 
hibiting tho healthy growth of communal 
life, proj'ected from non-official sources, info 
.a machine already rendered thrice 
impotent, so far as concerns the self-govern- 
ing part of it, by a surfeit of similar larger 
contrivances of official origination. 

Any one with the least capacity for dis- 
cernment can see that the mal.ady from 
which the present Government of India (as 
a whole and ns also in all its parfs) is 
suffering is paralysis of thought and action. 

It does not move, because it cannot make 
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up its minil on anything that in these days 
of organized international competition really 
matters but just “carries on.” It marks time, 
it docs not go forward. It c.annot even 
slinko off the innumcraUo p.arasitcs that are 
battening on its body. 

Tlio two parts of tlio institution, the 
Governing and tho Popuiar, are nivvays at 
cross purposes. Tho latter appeare to exist 
only to Ily into a temper and create IricTion, 
Md practLlly the whoie o «■= 
the former is spent in trying to neutralize 
nnd compose tho other part. 

To keep siicli a machinery going, the 
engfneer has ,no dillienity in persna^ 


bimscif, that ho at any rate is indispensable ; 
and of course, the more friction there is 
tbo more indispensable he would discover 
himself to be. Accordingly, those who are 
loudest in preaching tho doctnno of indis- 
pensability are, as it were by a sub-conscious 
logic, also the people who proclaim themselves 
the champions of all minorities, oppKSSing 
as well as oppressed. '^Vill the Round 
Table Conference, when they 
do so just to serve the turn of these 
“Indispcnsables” and ^heir tinic-sorvino 
henchmen by conjuring up differences which 
do not exist and by exaggerating othem 
which should be thrust for ever into the 
background ? 


Rammohun Roy in the Service of the 
East India Company** 

(2Iainhj based m Unpublished Stale Ueeords) _ 

By BHAJESDEA NATH BANEEJl 


"was in the confidential employ of .Mu 
Woodtordo wliea Acting Oollectof of Dacca 
Jclalpur.” This was early in 1803. The fac 
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thereof and that I have appointed Rammohun 
Roy in his place. _ Rammohun Roy has given 
the security required by Regulation 3rd Sec- 
tion 15, 1791, and the name of his surety is 
Dulsing, a verj' respectable man.”* 

Thus we find that in Harch 1803 Ram- 
mohun — then about 29 years of age — was 
appointed Diwan to the Collector of Dacca 
Jelalpur. It seems highly probable that his 
acquaintance with ilr. Woodfordc began 
much earlier than this year, but we do not 
know whether ho had taught oriental langua- 
ages to this Civilian or held some sort of 
appointment under him in the earlier days of 
his writership. 

Mr. Woodforde continued to hold tho 
collectorship of Dacca Jelalpur till 14th May 
1803, on which date he handed over charge 
of the district to Mr. John Battye.t 
Rammohun, too, resigned his post of Diwan 
on the very same day, as will be seen from 
Mr. Baltye’s letter to the Board, dated 16th 
Jlav 1803, : 

“In the letter which I had the honor 
of addressing you on the 14th instant, 
I omitted to state that Mr. Woodforde, 
late Acting Collector of this place, 
informed mo that Rammohun Roy had on 
that morning sent him his resignation of 
the office of Dewan of Dacca Jelalpur. ”§ 

From Dacca Mr. Woodforde came down 
to Calcutta and on 11th August he was 
appointed Register of the Murshidabad Court 
of Appeal and Court of Circuit. But before 
assuming charge of his new office he was 
obliged to take leave on 8th September to 
proceed to sea for the restoration of liis 
liealth. 

From Dacca Rammohun must have come 
back to his ancestral home at Radhanagar, 
where his father, Ramkanta Roy, was then 
lying ou his death-bed, as wo learn from 
Mr. Adam’s Memorandum : 

“R. Roy, in conversation, mentioned to me wifli 
nyicti feeling that he liad stood bv the death-bed 
of his father, who with his expiring breath con- 
tinued to invoke his God — Ram! Rami with a 
stren^h of faith and a fervour of pious devotion 
which it was impossible not to respect although 
the son had then ceased to cherish any reli^ous 
veneration for the family deity.” 

Ramkanta Roy died during the latter part 
of 1803. In the following year Raramohnn 


Ko* Revenue Proedgs. 11 llarch, 1803, 

t ^i-enue Con. 20th May 1803. No. 3. 

§ IhiiL, No. 28. 


seems to have proceeded to Murshidabad to 
join Mr. Woodforde, who took up his new 
appointment sometime after February, 1804. 
A tradition is current that during his sojourn 
in Slurshidabnd, Rammohun got his Tiikfai- 
uUMuahhidin printed.* In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the date of the 
publication of this pamphlet is given by one 
writer as 1803 or 1804.t 

We shall presently see that Rammohun 
ne.vt proceeded to Ramgarh, owing perhaps 
to the illness of Mr. Woodforde, which neces- 
sitated his proceeding to sea again in August 
1805. He was ‘out of employ' iu 1806 aud 
must have gone home. Rararaohun’s superior, 
Mr. Thomas Woodforde, was in all likelihood, 
the same gentleman with whom he many 
years later maintained a correspondence while 
m Eogland.§ 


At R-vmgaru 


^Tho name of Mr. John Digby has come 
down to us as an intimate friend of Ram- 
mohun. The first appointment held by him 
on his arrival in this country was that of 
the Register of City Court of Dacca in 
August,' 1804- Ou 9th Ifay, 1805 he was 
appointed Register of the Zda Court of Rara- 
garh and Assistant to the Magistrate. The follow- 
ing passages in a letter, dated 30tli December 
1809, addressed by Mr. Digby to the Board 
of Revenue, indicate that it was at Ramgarh, 
ne,ir Ranchi, that Rammohuu first made his 
acquaintance with Mr. Digby (in 1805) and 
that he acted as Sheristadar of the Faujdari 
Court there during the period that Jlr. Digby 
officiated as Magistrate of the Zila of 
Ramgarh : 

‘'Rammohun Roy acted under me ia the 

capacity of Sheristadar of the Faujdan Court for 
the space of three monilis. whilst I officiated as 

the SlaiTistrate of the Zillah of Ramgliar The 

opinion I have formed of his probity and general 

5 |ualifications in a fiie years’ acquaintance with 


A reference to the State records shows 
that during the illness of Mr. Miller, Judge 
and Magistrate of Ramgarh, the Governor- 
General, on 21st August 1806, empowered 
the Register, Mr. Digby, to officiate as 


* According to Dr. Carpenter, “He now qmtt^ 
Burdwan and removed to Murshidabad, wJiere he 
pnblislied in Persian, with an Arabic preface. . a work 
entitled Against the Idolatry of ail Religions 
Mary Carpenter. 2iid ed., p. 4. t> • • 

t See the Editor’s note on p. 9o3 of the Panmi 
Office edition of Rammohun Roy s English orks. 

§ Mary Carpenter’s The Last Days tn Enmand 
of the RajoJi Rammohun Roy, {2nd W.), pp. 97-99. 
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ilagistrate of that district, while Mr. Miller 
was away from tlie station. 5 

acted as JlaBistate for three 
handed over charge of the office to Mr. K. 
Thackeray on 18th October ISOG.t reverting 
to ids original post of Register. , , . « ^ 
tVe are therefore left in no doubt that 

^lagistrate oi toe «?lierist.idaT was 

The usiial “'“jY j”,! to Jen later on that 

Es. 50 a month. It 'vm 00 Eenmohun's 

"”ndrc^S“Sold“nf tMs post reached the 
Board of Revenue. 

At Jessork 
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there.* Rammohun evidently accompanied 
him. His 'residence at Bhagaipur in Jamiap’ 
1809 is mentioned in a petition ngamst the 
behaviour of the local Collector winch lie 
forwarded to the Governor-General Mintij 
on 12th April 1809. He states ; • 

“On the 1st of Jantiarj* l.-is^ vour pedtionor 
arriveS at the ghaut of the river of Bhagdrnr. 
and hired a house m that town. i 

Id connection with this petition the 
Collector of Bhagaipur made some reniarks. 
tho following passage of which indic.atcs 
that in 180S-09 Rammohun was m nil 
nrobability still in tho private employ of 
Mr. Digbj* at Bhagaipur, although the latter 
nowhere mentions tlio fact . 

-I turned to a servant of 
who it wming along. ^ho.^rh«l. Mr. Digbj 
Bewan. Baboo Hammohun Roy. t 


At Rtvoren 
,Iuno 1809 Mr. 
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'Rfiramohun’s securities * and added the 
. following information : 

‘Ramraohim Roy, flie . man whom I liave 
‘ n^ommended to be appointed as Dewan of this 
* omce. acted under me in the capacity of Sheristadar 
oK the Faujdari Court for the space of three 
mhnfhs whilst I officiated as llasistrate of the 
Ziilah of Ramghur and fi-oin what I saw of 
hi«% knowledge of the Regulations, accounts etc. 
during that time and during the term of 
iny acting as Collector of Jessore as well ,as 
from the opinion I have formed of his probity 
and general qualifications in a five years’ 
acquaintance with him, I am convinced that ho 
is well adapted for the situation of Dewan of a 
Collector’s office.” (30th December 1809). t 

Digby’s letter drew the following remarks 
from Jlr. Burrish Crisp, tlien the Acting 
President and Senior ilember of the Board 
of Revenue at Calcutta : 

“I understand the man recommended 
by Hr. Digby was formerly in the confiden- 
» tial employ of Hr. 'Wondfordc when acting 
Collector of Dacca Jellalpur. I bare also 
heard unfavourable mention of his conduct 
as Sheristadar at Ramghur. Under the 
circumstflDces I feel averse- to giving ray 
voice for his confirmation as Dewan at 
Rungpur. Indeed, it may be sufficient to 
say as an objection, that a Faujdari Court 
is no school for knowledge in the Rev. 
Dept., and his three months of service as 
Sheristadar of that Court at Ramghur 
certainly cannot be considered as any 
qualification for the very important Revenue 
appointment of Dewan which Hr. D. proposes 
giving to him. 

“I further consider the security offered 
as very objectionable on a general principJe. 
The security of a zemindar should not in 
my opinion ever be taken for the Dewan 
of the ziilah in which his lands are 
situated ” 

The President’s observations afford us a 
glimpse into the actual reasons that ultimately 
led to the refusal of the Board to confirm 
the appointment of Ranimohun. In fact, 
we learn for the first time from this source 
that an unfavourable mention of his 
conduct while Sheristadar of the Faujdari 
Court at Ramgarh had reached the Board, 
which chiefly influenced tlieir decision. 

The Secretary of the Board accordingly 


Joiram Sam the zemindar of Cbacboiah 
etc.,—and Marza AbbasalJy, an heir of the late 
jlaraa .nahomed Tuckey zemindar of Coolaghant 
etc." 

, ,of .Jiereime Origiuftl CoiisuUalion 

loth Jany. 1810. Xo. 10. 


wrote to the Rangpur Collector to nominate 
some other person for the diwanship, their 
ground for rejecting the nomination proposed 
by Hr. Digby being stated in the following 
passage : 

“It is essentially necessary that all persons 
who may bo appointed to the responsible office 
of Dewan should have been some time in the 
habits of transacting revenue details and also bo 
well acquainted with the Regulations relating to 
luvenue matters and the general system obseiwed 
in the collection of the revenue • The service 
Tier/ormed by Rarainohua Roy as Acting Sherista- 
dar of a Faaj’dari Court cannot he considered by 
the Board as rendering him m any degree 
competent to perform the more impoi-tanf duties' 
of a Dewan wliich are in their nature totally 
different . . . They are of opinion the security 
of a Dewan. should not. if it can be avoided, be 
persons liolding lands in the district, as they 
possibly might obtain an undue influence in the 
district.” ll.>th January 1810). * 

Tlie man on the spot. Hr. Digby, really 
felt aggrieved at the failure of his recom- 
mendations, and lie again wrote to the 
Board, oq 31st January 1810 • “I had 
imagined that such objection would hare 
been sufficiently obviated by what I men- 
tioned in my letter of the 30th ultimo, ns 
to the knowledge he evinced of the Regula- 
tions and of the general system to bo 
adopted for t)ie collection of the revenue 
when with me in the capacity of a private 
Huoshi, during the term of my acting 
as Collector of the district of Jessore 
Horeover, I cannot refrain from observing 
that m many instances Dewans of 
Collectors have been confirmed by the Board, 
who bad never been employed in any public 
office. I now beg leave to refer the Board 
to the Qazi-ul-Cuzzat in the Sadar Dewani 
Adalat, to the Head Persian Hunshi of tiie 
College of Fort William, and to the other 
principal officers of those Departments for 
the character and qualifications of the man 
I have proposed.” At the same time he 
informed the Board that Rammolmn could 
procure securities from other districts to any 
amount that might be required.f 

This letter ruflled the temper of the Board ; 
they not only refused to alter their decision, 
but entirely disapproved of the stylo in 

which Hr. Digby had addressed them on 

the occasion, and said that they “would 

certainly feel iliemselves compelled to take 
very serious notice of any repetition of 


* Board of IJeienuc Pronlrj^. l.> Jany, 1810. 
Board of Bevenue Con. Slh Feby. ISlO, No 9. 
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Rammohun Sarma, as guardian of Kishen- 
kishor, and Oourldshor Chowdlirics, minors 
proprietors of 8 annas sliaro of Odassy, who 
apficars as proier a man /or tlwt office, as 
1 can expect to procure, for a salary of Rs. 
8 per DJensem, and trust tliat tho Court 
will be pleased to sanction the appoint- 
ment”* * * § 

On 21st August 1810 the Court desired to 
know whether Raiumohun Sarma was a 
relation of the minors, and, if not, the 
Collector was directed to enquire if there 
was anj’ of tlieir relations fit for the dut}* of 
guardian who would undertake the trust for 
nothing, f 

Mr. Digby supported bis nominee on the 
following grounds : 

‘T have the honor to acknowlodgo the receipt of 
your letter of the 21st instant, in reply to which I 
beg leave to acqnaiat yon, for tho information of 
the Court, that Ramniohnn Sarma, tho man pro- 
posed as a cuardtan for Kishenkishor and Gour- 
kishor Chowdhries minors, does not hoar any ro- 
lationship to them and that os the first cousin of 
their father has already preferred a suit to tho 
Court lurainst the minors, for 3 annas share of 
their Estate, it being also doubted, whether tlio 
rest of their relatives have any particular regard 
for them, I do not consider it advisable to tnist 
any of them with an office of such responsibility 
ns that of guardian to the minors." (29 August 
1810).§ 

, The Court savr the propriety of the 
Collector’s remarks and confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Rammohun in November, 1810.** 

Early in 1815 the two wards, having 
attained the age of majority, took up the 
management of their estate, as will be seen 
from the Collector’s letter quoted below : 

“Enclosed I have tlie honor to transmit a copy 
of a petition presented by tlie guardian of Kishen- 
Icislior and Gourldshor minor proprietors of 8 annas 
share of the Estate Oda-ssy, soliciting to receive 
tJie management of tiie said estate into their own 
hands at the expiration of the current Bengal year 
and to have the amount of the deposits and Notes 
with the interest fhereoa delivered to them. 
Kishenkishor Chowdhmi has appeared before me 
and I am of opinion tiiat he has already attained 
the age of majority. J also beg leave to add that 
the present farmer’s lease expires with this Bengal 
year.” (9 Fehy. 1815).+t 

No mention of Raminohun’s name as 
guardian ocettrs among the records of the 


* Board of Bcvemte—Wai ds 0. C. 21 August, 

1810, No. 10. 

■f Board of Bevenue — TT’nn/s Proedgs., 21 Aug. 
1810, p. 317. 

§ Ibid. 30 Nov. 1810, No. 9 A. 

** Ibid.. No. 10. 

tt Ibid.. 23 Fcby. 1815, No. 33, 


Court of Wards from ilarcli 1815 onwards. 
Thus, it is quite clear that Rammohun’s 
residence in Calcutta dates from the early 
part of 1815 and not from IS14 as is 
generally believed.* 

A search conducted among the Rangpiir 
coUeetorate records may yield some corres- 
pondence excliangcd between Rammohun 
Roy as guardian of tlie Cdasi wards, and the 
Collector of the district. 

Rvmmoiiux Rov A\n Jin. Dii.nv 

Though a subordinate officer Rainniolmn 
w.as held in liigh regard by Ins superior, 
Mr. Digby. A sincere friendship sprang up 
betxvcen them, and they assisted each other 
in studying Enropean and Oriental literature 
respectively Tliis laid the foundation of 
K-ammohun’s ettensivo knowledge of IVestern 
literature In the following passage Jlr. 
Digby describes Raramohun’s attainments . 

“Rammoliiin Roy -is by birth a Brahmm of very 
respectable origin, in the province of Bengal, about 
forty-three years of nge. His acquirements are 
considerable to a tliorough knowledge of the 
Sanskrit (the language of the Brahmimoal Scriptures) 
he has added Persian and Arabic and possessing 
an acute understanding, he early conceived a con- 
tempt for the religious prejudices and absurd supei-- 
Bfitions of his caste. At the age of twenty -two he 
commencod the study of the English language, 
which not purusing witli application lie, five years 
afterwards, when I became acquainted with nim.f 
could merely speak it well enough to be under- 
stood upon the most common topics of discourse, 
but couhl not write it with any degree of correct- 
ness. He was afterwards employed as Dewan, or 
prmci|»al native officer, in the collection of revenues, 
in the district of which I was for five ve,ars 
Collector, in the East India Company’s Civil Service. 
By perusing all my public correspondence witli 
diligence and attention, .as well as corresponding 
and conversing wuth European gentlemen, he 
acquired so correct a knowledge of the English 
language as to be enabled to write and speak it 
with considerable accuracy. He was also in the 
constant habit of reading the English newspapers, 
of whicli the Continental politics chiefly interested ' 
him, and from thence he formed a high admiration 
of five talents and prowess of the late ruler of France, 
and was so dazzled with the splendour of his 
achievements as to become sceptical as to the 
commission, if not blind to the atrocity of his 
crimes and could not iielp deeply lamenting lus 


* In his statement made in the Burdwan I.awsuft 
in June 1823 we find that Rammohun "for the la=t 
nine years lived m the town of Calcutta.” This 
also places the date of his final settlement m 
Calcutta early in 181.5. , 

i" Mr. Digby’s official eoriesiionqencc of an 
earlier ,date, however, tends to indicate, that he 
made his acquaintance with Rammohun at Ramgarh 
i» I80J, and I have accepted this date as correct. 
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eight hours. Tho output equalled the iirevious 
output of ten hours’ work, aiul the earnings, 
all piecework, equalled the previous earnings. 
Tlio increase of outj)ut and wages per hour 
was about 33 per cent Under the new 
system the sick benefit receipts tended to 
exceed expenditure progrossiveli*. 

In recent years, scientific investigations 
entirely devoted to contrasting the ollects of 
changing total durations of activity have been 
carried out by the British Health of ilijiiition 
AVorkei-s Coniniittoe, tlm Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, and tlio National Institute of 
ludustrial Psycliology of (Ircat Britain. A 
considerablo amount of \aluable information 
has been compiled by the research workers 
employed by tlio above institutions. Below 
is given in full one of the Ubies prepared 
by Dr. Yernoii, who is responsible for many 
such investigations.* 

Studies of this typo point to tho fact tlwt 
witlim limits, tho shorter tho duration of 
activity the more profitable it is 
for tho industry. Tiie reduction of 
working liours from 12 to 10 results 
in an increase in hourly and dally 
output, o.\cept in operations the 
speed of which depends mainly on 
tho speed of tho niachinos. Tliis 
generalization is.liowever, suscepti- 
ble to modification according to 
tlie specific relation between tho 
operatives and industry ; /. c., in 
so far as the industries aro depend- 
ent chielly on (a) huniaif labour; 
or (b) more or less equally ou 
humau labour and machiner)’ ; or 
(c) ou machinery. In determining 
the most suitable lengtii of the 


working day the human and the ecouDniiefactors- 
liave to bo reconciled. Vernon recommends the 
seven-liours-day for the coal miner, whose uork 
is chielly manual, eight liours per day for the 
engineering trade wliere tlie operation depends- 
on macluncry as well as his manual skill, whilst 
the operative iviio is chieJ)}’ dependent upon 
machinery, sucli as the textile worker, might 
bo fixed at 0 or 10 per day. 1* 

Though the shortening of the working 
day almost invariably results m tlie increase 
or improvt'ment in the rate of output, it 
docs not, as a rule, follow iinracdiatelv ; or 
at all events, it does not attain its maximal 
effect immediately When the length of 
work is reduced, the rate of output mav not 
show any change for the first week or two. 
Then it begins to rise gradually for a period 
varying apparently witli the kind of work 
involved and it may bo weeks or e\eu 
several moiiUis before it attains a steady 
level, in equilibrium with the reduced 
working period. 
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A striking 'illustration of tins slow 
response is given in the figure .above w'hicli 
represents the curve of output of steel 
nielters engaged in 40 ton open hearth steel 
furnaces. The ordinary Hue represents the 
work curve whereas the dotted hue shows 


G weeks preceding Christmas 015 100 6,150 

(Nov. 8— Dec. 19.) 

- w eeks at Gliristmas 3SA SO 

(Dec. 20— Jan. 2.) 

0 V'eeks after Clmstmas 51.1 109 5,570 

(Jan. 3 to Feb. 13.) 

ts V'^eeks later 55.4 122 6,759 

(teh 21-Apnl IG) 

2 Weelcs at Easter, 41.0 112. 

(Apnl 17-30) 

3 Weeks later, 56.2 124 64)69 

(May 1-21) 


t These figures are not to be confused with 
the purely economic optimum, which . ^ bo 
obtained only bj' running the mechanical pisat 
continuously. The cost of tlie plant and the over- 
head cliarges in general, vary in dinei'ent industnes. 
It IS particularly high in textile mdustries and 
cspemally in spinning. Bence it is iiicuinoent 
on the industries depending, pn ccstly plants tliat 
they should keep them running as many houre ^ 
possible. A short working day with multiple 
^fts seems to be the most feasible solution- 
m these circumstances. 




India as an International Problem 

IJv REGINALD A. REYNOLDS 
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W E are so used to heariug of the Pax 
Britannica as the crowuiug benetit 
of British rule in India that the 
legend has acquired a kind of hoary 
sanctity. Englishman and Indian alike, we 
imbibe it in early boyhood from school 
history test-books, carefully written to feed 
the pomposity of the one, and the servility 
of the other. It has always been a wonder 
to me that no one has invented a symbol 
for this pacific imperialism— a sort of 
eagle-dove, for example ; a feathered 
Janus which would signify at once the two 
functions of Empire and the two-faced 
character of the Imperialist. 

However, I will not anticipate an inven- 
tion which is better left to the genius of 
some true-blue Christiau missionary My 
functiou, alas, is that of the .rldi*ocoi«5 
Diaboli *, and it is my painful duty to make 
a critical analysis of the claim that the 
British Empire is a suburb of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. , ...^ 

History records that at the time of toe 
foundation of the East India Company tlie 
power of the Great Moguls was neanng 
its end. It was such a period, as the world 
has often witnessed, when the destinies of 
nations are re-shaped. From the chaos that 
followed the breaking-up of the Roman 

Empire, a new and healthier civilization 
arose. In a later ago the power of Spam 
was broken for the betterment of roaukmd. 
But in India the normal course of political 
evolution was frustrated at the most critical 
turn in her history, and the transient 
despotism of the Mogul emperors was re- 
placed by a system that rooted itself deeply 
and rapidly by every available means. Ihe 
depeudence of India was to bo not simply 
political but commercial . her sub^ervien^ 
was to be not only outward, but inward 
and psychological, the product of a cunning 
system of education. 

It is impossible to say with 
what would have happened if India had 
been left to herself. The history of man- 


kind is so full of surprises that none can 
tell whether India's development '^ould 

have been swifter or slower tlian that ot 
the ^Yest Few would have dared to 
prophesy at one time that the Kingdom o 
the Pharaos would one day become a 
dependency of an unknown island beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules lu more recent 
times Japan stood forth suddenly as tiie 
r.v.il and equal of the AVestern Powers 
And so the alternative destiny that lay 
before India must always be a matter oi 

purest speculatiou. All that we ^J^w is 
the price that India and the world have 
paid for what actually happened, and the 
?eckoniug tiiat yet awaits us, if cause and 
effect still iiold good m the pfitical 

The early history of the British m 

India is bound up with the questiou of 

Auglo-Freucb relations. Or perhaps it 
would be more true to say that Anglo- 
French relations at that time were bound 
up with Britisli and French ambibons in 
India. It is in any ease certain that Angip- 
Freuch rivaliy had no solid bags m 
Continental affairs. England and France 
opposed each other in the AYar of Austrian 
Succession (1741-1T48) as the sponsors of 
Austria and Prussia respectively. Seven 
yeanj later they stood face to face once 
more ; but in respect of the dispute that 
was still the main issue on the Continent 
(*. e, the possession of Silesia) the two 
Powers had changed sides. , 

It was, in fact, apparent, both from this 
evidence and the known policy of the 

elder Pitt, who was all-powerful from l^o<- 
1761, that the real quarrel between France 
and England lay in India and Canada. 
Pitt subsidized Frederick of 1 russia to 
keep the Freacli armies busy m Europe 
whilst he worked out his designs m the 
remoter parts of the emtb For over twratj 
rears (1T41-1703) England and Iranco 
Lnducted their feud on land and sra, in 
what may be considered tlie first world 
, war. In Canada the Bed Indians were 
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Empire as a corollary of our Indian policy. 
Eleven years later Europe liovered on the 
verge of another war, wlien the bombastic 
imperialism of Disraeli threw us into a 
diplomatic contlict with Russia over the same 
issue. The atrocities committed by the 
Turkish Government in 1876 were probably 
unequalled in tlio whole record of the 
Ottoman Empire, and were made the subject 
of a vigorous political campaign by Mr 
Gladstone. However, iu the words of Justin 
iIcCarthy, 

“Tlic cry werit forth- that the moment the 
Turks went out of Constantinople, the Ru^ians 
must come in. Notliing could _ have b^n l>ctter 
suited to rouse un reaction _ and 
Short Histoijj of Our Own Times. lj> 11*1. 
“Loi-d Boaconsfielu was for inaint.umng lurkoy 
ot all rlsIiS as a barrier aaaint Russia Jir. 
Glaiistono was for rcinovanR all 
Turkey and baking the consequences {JuuL p- -tio). 

The italics are mine, but the risks were 
doubtless felt by the world at largo, and 
moro particularly by the Sultan's subjects 
iu Bulgaria. 

This time, however, what Disraeli called 
“peace with honour” was maintained. “Peace 
witli honour” was the work of the Congress 
of Berlin, where the British Prime Jfinister 
made, with the other delegates, a solemn 
stateineub that bo was not bound by auy 
secret engagements atfectiug the matters 
under discussion. In point of fact lie was 
bound, by two such engagements, of which 
one was a promise to maintain Turkey m 
all her Asiatic possessions against all invasion 
in return for the occupation of Cyprus by 
Great Britain. By such “honourable” means 
was the road to India secured once more. 

The protection of this route had acquired 
additional importance by the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869. Our continual inte^ 
ference iu Egyptian politics which followed 
this event may be traced chiefly to the 
military necessities arising from the Indian 
Empire. For this reason Disraeli had bought 
the Khedive’s shares m the Canal Company, 
and England, therefore, continued her aggres- 
siou iu the Near East after France liad 
abandoned tlie dual control of Egypt On 
the bombardment of Alexandri.a, the author 
of The Deielopment of the BnUsh Empue 
writes, “France was unwilling to ipterf^. . • 
but England could not leave the S^ez ^nal 
to be dealt with as A-rabi chose. Bloody 
campaigns followed as a result, in Egypt and 
the Sudan. , t> r 

The year following the Congress of Berlin 


was marked by a second attack on 
Afghanistan, as utterly unjustiiied as the 
first ‘The Governmeut” says Justin ilcCarthy, 
“determined to send a missiou to Shere Ali. . . 
the ruler of Kabul, in order to guai’d against 
Russian intrigue by establishing a distinct 
aud paramount influence in Afghanistan. . . . 
It (the mission) was so numerous as to look 
rather like an army than an embassy ’ The 
mission was stopped on the fiontier, and this 
fact was made a hell/ liy the British 

authorities. The w.ir that followed was as 
unprofitable and discreditable as the fiist, 
but the cost (t In.OOU.OOO) fell mo^tlv on the 


shoulders of the Indian tax-P‘i' cr 

The moie recent history of Auglo-Kussian 
relations is common knowledge, and it largely 
concerns India. In 1885 a frontiei incideut 
at Peujdeh nearly brought on a war between 
the two powers, and in 1905 the opening of 
negotiations betiveeu Tibet’ and Russia was 
the re.ison for the “armed mission" sent to 
Llassa by Lord Curzon (Gooch History of 
Our Time, p 173). That “armed mission 
is a real triumph in the history of othcial 
phraseolo'^v I wonder how it would have 
done in 1M14 to speak of Goimauy’s armed 
mission" to Belgium ' , ‘-p * * 

After the formation of the Triple Entente 
the fear of Germany largely replaced the 
fear of Russia in English minds, but once 
more tliere can be little doubt that our 
jealousy of Germany’s activities in the East 
w'ero closely bound up with this chaise. As 
early as 1835 Von iloltke and other Prussian 
oflicers had undertaken the reconstruction 
of the Turkish army By the end of the umo- 
teeuth century German influence Imd acquired 
a stronghold over the Sultan's Govenimeiit 
Id 1S98 -William H visited Syria and 
proclaimed himself the protector of ^oham- 
medaus throughout the world. i^itain s 
distrust of this menace to her Eastern 
Empire showed itself in a refusal to assist 
m the German project for a railway to 
Ba^'hdad. The plan was continued, however, 
■iviWi the co-operation of Turkey. But Rupian 
ambitions were here threatened aliuost as 
much as those of England, and the histone 
rivals of tlioNear East drew into a firmer 
compact against the intruder, bo did the 
Indian Empire play its part in bringing on 
the world war in 191-4. 

All this time, while the Indian iroutier 
and the road to India liad been disturbing 
JJrcnnrta of Europe, .the . venom o 
imperialism had not been idle in the Ear 
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Ixvesiia was at the time confident that the 
outbreak was the work of British iutrigue 
and “Aircraftsman Shaw,” (Colonel Laurence) 
was believed to be connected witli the affair. 

The truth or untruth of these charges is 
of little importance compared with the men- 
tality that they illustrate. Russia is genuinely 
afraid • of British ambitiou in the East, 
•and in Britisli minds Russia is sbll regarded 
-as “the Enemy.” It is, in fact, significant 
that by general admission the Bolshevik 
bogey in its guise as the symbol of World 
Revolution is being rapidly replaced in 
England by the older pliantom of Russia, 
■the aggressive military power of the Orient. 

And what are the logical deductions to 
be made from such a wealth of evidence ? 
We have seen that British imperialism in 
India has been the source of mnomerable 
wars aud contains in its continued exis- 
tencG the embryonic probability — sotue would 
say certainty— of further wars. For the 
moment we may discount the possibility of 
further aggression on Britain’s part, and 
assume her to stand (as she apperai's to have 
doao generally in recent years) for “Peace,” 
on the basis of the status quo. Can we 
reasonably expect that otlier powei-s— a re- 
juvenated Russia, a paramount America, or au 
expanding Japan— will accept iudefiuitely a 
status quo whereby tlie lion’s share of the 
world’s produce and markets is held by 
Great Britain ? 

In a recent book on the causes of war, 
the distinguished French economist AndrO 
Siegfried mentioned imperial rjvalrv as the 
prime cause of modem warfare. He spoke 
of emigration, the possession of valuable 
mineral deposits, and the control of markets 
as the three great factors in this rivalry, 
wliich resolved itself into a matching of 
forces. In the case of India the first factor 
is irrelevant, but neitlier of tlio other two 
can be ignored, tliough in this particular 
case a ‘ fourtli cause might bo added under 
the heading “Lucrative employment of the 
Upper Classes.” With regard to the third 
cause wo sec that the shadow of imperial 
preference looms portcntiously in the near 
future. TIjc Indian Government, that had 
already given preference to British steel, has 
now succeeded in forcing preference in the 
cloth tr.ido as the piico of protection to the 
indigenous industry. It is hardly Hkclv that 
the rest of the ^lorld will long remain a 
disinterested spectator of this cconofliic 
exploitation. Whether imperial preference 
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comes in its complete form or not, the possi- 
bility of its institution has always to be 
reckoned with by those other countries which 
consider their right to the Indian trade to 
be as great as that of England. 

It is, therefore, amply clear that the very 
existence of such an empire as we have in 
India must be a perpetual cause of strife. It 
is not, for the moment, a question of 
whether we can rule India best ; though testi- 
mony ou tins point is anything but unaui-* 
mous in oiir favour Host Enghshmen 

believe that their rule as conquerors compares 
favourably witii that of other Imperial 
Poweis. They may be right, but their 
opinion is qjitii'ely irrelevant; for thej’ cannot 
reasonably expect the other powers to take 
the same view of ‘tlie case. Self-assumed 
and self-delegated authority, even wiiere its 
objective results are beneficial, can (in the 
nature of tho case) only claim tlio sanction 
of force, and is abvnys open to challenge 
by equ.il or superior force. In other words, 
the priDCJpJe of self-government is not only 
morally unassailable but it is also pragma- 
tically indispensable ; for, until the right of 
a nation to govern itself is recognized, tlie 
privilege of governing it must always be a 
matter of dispute between rival claimants. 

So. in tlie case of India, since her 
“Trustees” are self-appointed tliey have no 
moral claim to put before tho world, and 
centuries of nsus /'n/rfits cannot justify a 
system essentially unjustifiable. So long as 
India remains in the liands of Britain it 
will bo coveted by those who started later 
10 tho race for empire, while our vested 
interest in tho road to India must inevitably 
bring us into conflict from time to time with 
the rights aud interests of others. 

Empire, in fact, connotes military domi- 
nion, pure and simple. It is derived from 
the word“In}per.ator,” wliich meant (originally) 
a general. Tiic “Peace” of an Empire is an 
armed peace, and .an armed peaco is a 
pciiuanent invitation to war. That is where 
those shallow pacifists «ho try to establish 
the Kingdom of God without first rooting 
up tho Dominion of Caesar make their fatal 
mistake. It is always easy to talk of peace 
when one has already grabbed tt o lion's 
share ; in fact a maintenance of the status 
quo is inevitably to tlio advantage of tho 
conqueror. In this sense (he diplomats of 
the Congress of Vienna were great pacifist*, 
for they aimed at a co-operation of the 
despots of Europe to perpetuate absolute 
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'll Mr. I rothero) rhe Rjo Jloer War a succcfisfiil iftpumt /t7 

hiujiish MndnnUit m huhn, ♦ ilio «orItl can see any difference) Cut 

by llic IjJL'li nrolit uuu o from iK s.oI« iU^ .,r..^r.,.^ Jl. V , r ' 


by llic bid'll |)ro)it ijuulc fronj its .sale, 
MjjiiygJi'jJ it into tbe country," the Indian 
iiovyrninont, nje.uiuliilc, protchtio^ strongly 
against ttic loss of revenue occasioned by 
the reforms in China. The Chinese Govern- 
ment seized and destroyed the smuggled 
opium, and for the sake of those “Engiisli 
.^it•rellaIlU in Indi.i" wo went to war. China 
was com))ellod to pay £1,300,000 for tho 
cost of llic war and £ 1,250,000 for Ibo 
contraband opium destroyed, and forced to 
“open" live ports — i. <?.. to withdraw her 
prohibition against opium. Th.at was the 
tirst Ciiineso War — the direct result of our 


the (>re5cnt niliclo is only infenilej to deal 
With the cost of this /hr Ihitaunita in 
India; and by its cost I mean in this case 
not tho economic drain and iraiioverishment 
of tho country itself by an intolerably 
expensive adininistratiou,. but the cost in 
blood to tho whole world of a “Peace” that 
is based upon violence. So -for our purposes 
even such wars as that with Abyssinia '/or 
which Indj.i was compelled to find men and 
money, thougli it was in no senso her 
quarrel) are hanljy relevant On the other 
hand, tho V4iri0ns aggressive campaigns in 
Ilurnia, by which England acquired that 
country at the ovpenso of India, were ail 


eoononi'c imperialism in India. The second . . . , 

“Opium War” was no less discreditable and conducted in the uanic of Imperial defence, 
was condemned in tho English Parliament at aud so wero a direct result of Ihx Bniaih 
tlio time both by Radicals and Tones. Tho «icf* m ludia.^ although jealousy of fVench 
.liugoUm of tho "men ou the spot” rather 
than Indian imperial enterprise was the 
immediate cause of tho second and third 
wars witli China ; but inasmuch as they were 
rondored almost inovitablo by the “treaty” 
that concluded tho first war. they may 
imdoubWly bo laid at tl.o door of our 
Indian Empire." No mention of Indo-Chinese 
relations would bo complete wiUiout reference 
to tho intervention of tho Powers m 19-7, 
when Indian troops were used nffaiDst the 
express wishes of all parties in tho Indian 
Legislative Assembly. It may be njoofJOjjcd 
that this uso 
rupees 


H uso of Indian lives imd Indhan 
in the quarrels of England is not 


interests played some part in the matter. 
To these must be added the long series of 
wars by which we conquered India itself and 
the border raids and “missions" by which 
wo kept it (numbering over 100 iu the I.ist 
century) and the tale is—for the present- 
complete 

The immediate future of India’s part iu 
world politics is hard to determine. But 
assuming that Britain retains her hold on 
tho country, a renewed clash between 
England and Russia is more likely to arise 
from our riv.!! ambitious iu the E.ast tliau 
from any other cause. Shrewd observers 
imve noticed the tendency of Bolshevik 
Russia to revert in many respects to her 


rupceb ‘ indictments th.it aro Russia to revert m many respects lu uci 

tlie least of ^.| jintish Raj : thus, ancient Imperial traditions ; and though her 

to bo mado , “iri/t” towards tho present isolation has led her to seek fricndlj 

for instance, „,.g £j 00000000 . relations witli Turkey, there is httlo doubt 

SsTSoUier ° £ 100,000,000 is tho estimated that her Aswtic policy Liico'nf tin's is 


e.xccss of her war 


budget during tJie years 


ihi 1 IS over her normal iniht.'iry e.xpcoses ; 
1911-18 o\ci It. poured fortli in 

entered in oue of them was 

easily bo tho expansion or «ie 

fought /"her empire-or. in other 

preservation ^f conflict in winch 


words, that every 


have engaged was 


entered into for tho 


Italics aie mmo. 


very little. An important cause of this is 
tJjat in 1918 and after wo gave the Soviet 
Govennoent good reason to fear our own 
ambitions in Turkestan. That was the time 
when Britain and India (perforce !) pursued 
a glorious crusado in Ceutnal Asia with tho 
noble object of restoring Cz.irdom. Iho 
campaign failed, but had it ended otherwise, 
who IS to say whether the grateful Romanoffs 
would not have lew.arded us wdh some 

^*^°T^^was the c.mso of the profound 
suspicion aroused in Russia since tlio nmig 
iT Afghanistan against King Amauuliah- 
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I'vesiia was at the time confident that the 
outbreak was the work of British intrigue 
and “Aircraftsman Shaw,” (Colonel Laurence) 
was believed to be connected with the affair. 

The truth or untruth of these charges is 
of little importance compared with the raen- 
tality that they illustrate. Russia is genuinely 
afraid • of British ambition in the East, 
.and in British minds Russia is still regarded 
4 is “the Enemy.” It is, in fact, significant 
that by general admission tlie Bolshevik 
bogey in its guise as the symbol of "World 
Revolution is being rapidly replaced m 
England by the older phantom of Russia, 
the aggressive military power of the Orient. 

And what are the logical deductions to 
be made from such a wealtli of evidence ? 
We have seen that British imperialism m 
India has been the source of innumerable 
wars and contains in its continued exis* 
teuce the embryonic probability— some would 
say certainty— of further wars. For the 
moment we may discount tlie possibility of 
further aggression on Britain’s part, and 
assume her to stand (as she apperars to have 
done generally in recent years) for Peace, 
on the basis of the status quo. Can we 
reasonably expect that otlier powere a re- 
juvenated Russia, a paramount America, or an 
expanding Japan — will accept iudefiDitely a 
status quo whereby the lion’s share of the 
world’s produce and markets is held by 
Groat Britoiii ? 

In a recent book on the causes ox war, 
the distinguished French economist )I. Andre 
Siegfried mentioned imperial rivalry as the 
prime cause of modern warfare. He spoke 
of emigration, the possession of valuable 
mineral deposits, and the control of markets 
as tlio three great factors in this rivalry, 
which resolved itself into a matching of 
forces. Ill the case of India the first factor 
is irrelevant, but neither of the other two 
can be ignored, though in this particular 
c.ise a * fourth cause might bo added under 
the heading “Lucrative employment of the 
Upper Classes.” With regard to the third 
CtWiso wo see that the shadow of imperial 
preference looms portentiously in the near 
future. Tlio Indian Government, that had 
already given preference to British steel, has 
now succeeded in forcing preference in the 
cloth trade as the price of protection to the 
indigenous industry. It is hardly likclv ihat 
the rest of the world will long reniam a 
disinterested spectator of this economic 
exploitation. Whether imperial preference 
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comes in its complete form or not, the possi- 
bility of its institution has always to be 
reckoned with by those other countries which 
consider their right to the Indian trade to 
be as great as that of England. 

It is, therefore, amply clear that the very 
existence of such an empire as we have in 
India must be a perpetual cause of strife, it 
is not for the moment, a question of 
whether we can rule India best; though testi- 
mony on this point is .anything but unani- •. 
mous in our favour. Host Englishmen 

believe that their rule as conquerors compares 
favourably with that of other 
Powers. They may be right, but their 
oniuion is eutirely irrelevant ; for they cannot 
rc.asonably expect the other powers to late 
tlie same view of the case. Sclf-assumod 
and self-delegated authoritj-. even where its 
objective results are beneficial can (in the 
nature of the case) only claim the sanction 
of force, and is always open to challenge 
by equal or superior force. In other words, 

the principle of self-government is not only 
morally nn.assailable but it is also ITSsma- 
tically indispensable; for, until the right of 
a nation to govern itself is recognized, the 
privilege of governing it must .alwajs he a 
matter of dispute between rival 

So, in the case of India, since hei 
“Trustees” are solt-nppointed they have no 
moral claim to put before the world, and 
centuries of mits fructtis cannot justify a 
system essentially unjustifiable, long .as 
India remains in the hands of 
will be coveted by those who started later 
in tlio race for empire, while our vested 
interest in tho road to India must inevitab y 
bring us into conflict from tune to lime wilh 
the richts and interest'' of others. 

Empire, in fact, connotes military domi- 
nion, pure and simple. It is derived from 
tlie word'Traporator,” which mcaiit (onginollj) 
a general. Tlie Peace” of an Empire is an 
nrhicd ueacc, and an armed peace is a 
perniaiient invitation to war. That is wiiero 
those shallow jiacifists who try to establish 
the Kingdom of God 

up tlio Dominion of Caesar male iiicir fatal 

Xlato. It is '“*5- '? 'f IS 

when one lias .already grabhed lie 1 on ■ 
share ; in fact a niaintenaiice ‘ 
quo is inevitably to "'C 
c^onqueror. In this sense the oi 

llie CoD^rc-s of Vienna were great p.acifi-t>, 
iol they aimed at .a co-opera ion of he 
Sispots of Europe to perpetuate ab.oluto 
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monavcliy. This is tl.o paoiflsiu of the maa 
oa top telling the man uuderneaUi him to 
stop straggling. It is the paciBsm of the 
thief who turns honest man without 
restoring his stolen property. 

Bat there is only one sort of 
that can bring any lasting peace, and that 
is a paciBsm that brings nobility to the serf 
and penitence to the tyrant The pnncjp Cs 
of peaco are, in fact, bound up both morally 
aU practically .with those of democracy 
kowhero is this clearer than in the conilict 
o^f East and West ; nowhere is its recogoi- 
tion more urgent than in the affairs, of 
Tndia. I would not be so rash as to pro- 
'pty that a i-s Mia would - 0— 

r^aTf cSemplate r^ossihaity of an 

if;te“nor;oSr^S;~ 

healthy living. . ■ g_g parenthetically. 

Ouo may . £ urefer such 

that it is a uu'S"' ‘“el Thus tho slates 
anarchy to sofV ° ' „jror tired of urging 
of Europe, which are jj,s|,oUsin In Asia or 
the beneflt of their l j anarchy 

Africa, lii;e hem ivos m a.^suto,^^^^ 

uuegualled Indian antagonisms 

persist m oonl|^in= Ireland, wlicrcas 

with those of ought to bo com- 

iu Doint of numbers 1 v„r.iDe It would 
parS with the ,aa“ a-'-paradise oI 

tlien be seen t at with tho iimd- 

concord and uui ^ ^ world in lOld- 

house earth wo desire greater 

la all parts of tho -West would sc.arccl> 

harmonV, hut wc " ftis *ould bo 

relish tho suggestion 1 ]San-Earopoan 

achieved byu'cauc „ritain) of a 

dictatorship ('“fS" ti. Yet this is closely 
ylussolini or a l^“‘i,“'-„,nti„„” that wo havo 
analogous to tlie 

, Herod India. anarchy is "^eaM^ 


upon which a solid foundation can be built. 
The virtue of such a settlement lies not in 
its immediate results but in the fact that 
it is the only settlement that c.ia bo justly 
and universally recognized as permanent 
And tliat is the foundation stone of Peaca 

It is here that international authority 
enters as a factor. Xo international authority 
that had any pretence to morality could 
guarantee Great Britain iu tlie 
possession of her Indian Empire. But the 
League of Nations or aoy othey International 
body botli could and would gumautee 
Indian independence .n a condition of our 
withdrawal. And if such a guarantee mcix 
made to include in some way tlio protection 
of •‘imnority" luteicsts m f. 

probably be welcomed by most of the present 
Indian leaders. 

One word of Marning is perhaps «orth 
offeriug in conclusion During the last ^ 
years a largo number of Indians have them 
cmit-mtod to other perU oIH'" 
nrttablv Africa— whcie, m spito of tlieir 
oppressive treatment _ by tho white people, 
tbov iiavo succeeded in securing for thtm 
sclvV a status wlucli is generally ff superior 
to tliat of the indigenous , 

vTiMiva csnecially, there seems a tcudcucy 
tof^Slo iSu to aim^ at sharing t e 
••tJustceship" 'vith tho Englishman, niid. m 

[m '’h«''1oSjmniier m '\ns '‘own' 'country. 

necessity for contmiuD u p repre- 
had proved a form dablo^^ot>Jt.ic 
sentativc arc k>s firmly 

countries V n lo Italy) ^ook to further 
hold or wlio (like 11 

colonial to the military. 


‘1"!! country, future J gis UVcct wi^ubmitud 

fo'Sr U-I dia Congre., CommiUi.^ » 




wafS'llMt time refvrrid 

^Tlator aato owing to^,pre.nro 
“repS included the following Polnto : 
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(1) Repudiatiou of preseut Government 
policy, 

(2) ConderanatioD of political or economic 
domination of any country over another, 

(3) Repudiation of secret diplomacy, 

(4) Disarmament 


Some of these points have been distress- 
ingly familiar on the lips of politicians out 
of office. But in a state which looked for 
its ideals to Ilaliataa Gandhi such words 
might prove aftei all to have some real 
significance. 


Sister Christine 

Br SWAUI mKHILANAUDA 


W ITH the passing away of Sister Chris- 
tine on the 27th ilarch last in New 
York, we have lost one of those sincere 
lovers of India who, at the clarion call of 
Swami Vivekauauda left their life of ease 
and comfort in the TTesfc behind and devoted 
themselves to the cause of our motherland. 
She, in collaboration with Sister Nivedita, 
founded the girl’s school at Baghbazar which 
is now known as the Sister 
Nivedita Girl’s School, the premier 
institution of the Ramakrisbna 
^lission for promoting education 
among the Indian girls along 
national and modern lines. 

3Iiss Christina Greenstidel, 
lovingly known since her adoption 
of the life of consecration as 
Sister Christine, held a lucrative 
post in the education department 
of the city of Detroit where she 
first came in contact with Swami 
Vivekananda in 1894. The Swami 
was the “man of the hour’' iu 
Detroit that winter. Society smiled 
upon him and he was much 
sought, after. The daily papers 
I'ecorded his comings and goings. 

Even }>is food uas discussed, ono 
paper gravely stating that his 
breakfast consisted of bread and 
butter sprinkled with pepper f 
Letters and invitatious came 
pouring in, and Detroit was at 
liis feet Sister Christine first 
came in confiict with tliis Hindu 
monk in Detroit. She, liko other 
ladies, was surprised to find a 
man so white, so chaste as he was. 


It set him apart from other men. He was inti- 
mately kuowu to the most brilliant and 
beautiful women of the United State.*? of 
America, mere beauty did not attract him, 
but be would often say, “I like to cross 
swords with your bright intellectual women ; 
it is a new experience to me, for in my 
country the women are more or less secluded.” 
His casual acquaintance with Sisters Nivedita 




so 
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tlio ioui;lily ciilctiliitoil iivorafic. It is intercst- 
iiiK to Hole tliiit tide to Komo unasccriiiincd 
faclor tfio tiiodllction ilul'illf; tlio two years 
of IL-nouvs-dny was falljDff gradually. 

tlio shift was sliortcncd thcro was 
no (lefinito iinproveinont for a coupio of 
njonths ; tljcn the output roso steadily, 
leacliing its niaxinuun soiiio tlijitecn months 
after tlio change. Tliis was followed by 
another fall, whicii V'ernon is inclined to 
attributo to tlio deterioi'atlon of plant Jfow- 
over, if tho output bo ,'ivcraged, *it was .in 
incro.iso of M por cent on tho 1012 average. 
Similar plieiiomcua were observed in tTic 
Salford Iron Works, wliicli lias already been 
mentioned. 

This peculiar nature of response to tho 
change of work'-duratiou is attributed by 
flyers and Vernon to the proce.ss of conscious 
or unconscious adaptfitlou of tho worker to 
• his day’s work. ' They maintain when tho 
liours of sliift aro suddenly reduced, the 
worker lequivos a considerablo amount of 
time in so changing his rate of production 
as to balance his working capacity with tho 
right j)oiso to tlio new condition of work. 
Xo doubt a nutnbor of other factors intor- 
vcuo, Tho tradition of tho workshop and the 
rate of work of tho otlicr ojicmtivcs inllncnco 
e\ory individual considerably. The conclu- 
sion, however, is drawn that the industrial 
worker guards liimself more or less niieons- 
oiously against fatigue by regulating his 
rato of output in proportion to the length 
of the day ho has to n-ork. 

On tho other hand if oi)er.itivp>5 ,irc 
awaio that an increased output is expected 
of them witii the reduction of hours, thc.v 
may rcs))ond to tho call consciously without 
delay by making deliberate elTort to •impro\o 
their rate of production, but even then, it 
takes them sonio time to .adapt themselves to 
the now cycle of work. 'Wiieii the 9-liouis- 
day at tiic ^eiss Optical tVorks at Jena ^vas 
cliaiiged to eight liours, the w’orkers were 
informed of the employer’s dcsiie for an 
' improved rate of woik and they were obsened 
to m.iko a vigorous rally to increase their 
output. In tlie first week after the change 
tho manager recorded an improvement of 19 
per cent on tlic previous average, but found 
also the workers had overshot the mark. - 
Tho following week brouglit down the excess 
to ">.5 per cent Their enthusiasm h.id carri- 
ed tliem beyond tho limit of normal fatigue, 
liuring tho ne.xt two weeks, liowever, it 
mounted to 10.2 jier cent, and 12.0 per cent 


re.specfively ;iml .settled down to a fuirh 
steady Jeveh 

Curiously enough, wJieroas it is a slow 
process to get into equilibrium with (he 
reduced liours, .idaptition to lengthened 
spells may bo quick. For example, in the 
case of millmen engaged in tin-plate industry, 
ivhile it took cif^ht to ten weeks to reach the 
equilibrium .it tlio higlior rate of output after 
the reduction of an cight-liour to a si.Y-Iiour 
sliift, on going back to tlio eight-hour shift 
tlic output fell at once appro.viniately to its 
previous lovcl without any appreciable period 
of adaptation.* Kefereuco is not hero made to 
the deliberate slowing down oi the rate o! 
work, which occurs in the ca’ canny policy, 
where for various reasons there follows a 
voluntary rosti'iction on output, but to au 
entirely jnvoluntiry, possibly to au altogether 
unconscious psychological process, 

Various other factors of appreciable 
economic importance, reve.il tliemselves iu 
tho comp.irison of longer and shorter working 
spells. Here it is only possible to mention 
them biictlj’. Xot only tlio qu.mtity but the 
qu.ility of production improves. Tho luiiouut 
of spoilt work vorics in direct proportiou to 
tho length of tho shift Spoilt work is less 
jvhen tho hours are shorter. 

Errol'S increaso rapidly as the day adynii- 
cos. Fieracciui's report on tho oiifi)ut of four 
ti'po-sctters .shows errors multiply inasmuch 
as five-f«ld during Dm last hour of the hoik- 
ing day.t The Industrial Fatigue Board report 
that a film trying to run its mills for fifteen 
hours a day discovered that in four montlis 
spoiled work had doubled while the output 
had diminished by 10 per cent 

So, too, the number of accidents v.iries w ith 
(iio IcngUi of the day. “I fouud,” w rites Vernon, 
“that wjjcn the •\vomeu at a fuse factory were 
on a twelve-hour day and a so^enty-fivc 
hour-week, their accident rate was tiiree times 
greater th.in wlien tliey subsequently went on 
to a ton-hour day.’'>? 'It is perhaps ob\ious 
that tlio total number of accidents luust of 
necessity bo less in a shorter working shift. 
Investigations, however, point fiutliei* tliat 
with shorter days accident rate por hour 
shows a decline. 

Again the hours of work afl'ect tlio lost 

* I. F. R B. Xn. I. Tho Influenoo of . Hoiira 
ol V'ork ami of Ventilation ou Outinit in Tin-plate 
jfmuifactuie. • ..... . i 

iPieraccini: Procccaings of tho rn-ht Intoniationai 
Conew*''** of Indu^fiiaf Rkc.I'-os IWO ; Milan. 

§ Memo. 21. H. if. V'. C. 15)18 
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and Cliristinc, 'Waldo, Mrs. Olo Ball ; 

Mis. Basely and other brilliant ladies thus 
ripened into lifelons friendsliip and devotion 
Alter one or tivo mcctmss with S«te 
Chiistiiio llio Swaiiii was much " " 

iilSn’orworktr'Bidia 

friend simplj replied, • lighted 

SSSSl'is- 


it. 1 fell 


wliat then conld wo do ? It *? 

ns tlial it mielil be a, (oolidl thins o ^ 

hundred miles to find a inaa ■"ho did °ot f\f“ 
know of our existence, but wo ..flodded on up the 
hill in rain and m darkness, wi ii a man had 
lured to show us tho way with Iiis lantern, bi^k 
in** of this in after 5’ear*, our oH^^ ^^oulll ixitr 
to"«s as tiny disciples .who travelled. 

MS. wMllfto I airolir Ssp£ho 

have coino to you just as we would P? eh 

he w'ore still on t)io earth and lyP n,. -if 
2’ He looked at iHtso 4 

only I possessed the power of the 

free now!’ Ho stood K .a .moment l^kin, 
thoughtful and then tnrnins to lus hostess 


I’l! rnoed Haro her fof a ,L reMM’S'.i- lioatchoia - 

Swami Vivekanandn lu „ , ^ j^p tho tram* s„nin>cr months t.t the Thou«aml 

for starting a schoo in Calcutta Ishiftnrk were .a period of tender memories 

ing of ludian girls. Y 0 ^ JwLL tweiro disciples who had clustered 

-r .ina s deSek |nd^n^i;cd 

S'™a™®tbc '»»Vj^"Vo'°U.riiv«"^“‘?f'" XyTJanL'oZa, "f tba loy and fi«doli. 

rn-™‘"*Tfrci:^ri moot 

^ cigtor Christine 1*^^ ii.o time, hut she Pf* fi.Ani and iu a short tmio .wroto 1 

'Sis ^ vs5Si;s 

book, r/w 


Sd to doit' She 1“”“ ti;„„gl,t (hat 1.0 1^, ll,n tirao boins a fa 

norlv two years and t .ijj, put suddcub ti.csc teachings of the - - 7/j5/>/rm 

S I rotiirnod to !■ dm «y..ekana..da p, „i, iainiorW ^iier e.rpla'nmg 

"’‘"‘‘"informed ‘l‘»‘ , “' wh„„s,,nd Islands .phoilsha Rr™ . ‘'’"'K liko a 

Wbeen staying {"..“s”,/ ^disciples fm serious alid profoiind ■ impressed most 

’’"i, .vitl. a band of el“>“" , jip, and .also „i|,cr matters, » "a* ^ ; i„r,„,io 

^flLro of .eenpora nig n® „ystcrlcs of “«,,is aiseiplcs in Ihos" dw’'^7;;i,mr w-.lli his 

^it atin" them into tho morning with patioace Jiud gent on nvcro several 

Kami's cens^hia ^ 


.w -a;nc» at ,, Kunko 

EUrtoW-in tho Ilian 

last aftey ,iS « 


“\t last after a ' „ mucli but - 
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her educational work among the ladiao 
women The Swami was eager to take advan- 
tage ot her educational experiences in America 
In addition to this there was the magDetism 
of her personal character, purit}’ of heart and. 
an inborn spiritual fervour. Perhaps a 
worthier choice could not be made. *A few 
months’ stay with tlie Sw.'imiji helped a great 
deal in the inflorescence of her many latent 
sterling virtues. She was imbued with a passion 
for serving this great country. 

In the autmn of 1903, the whole 
' work of Indian women was taken 
up and organized by Sister 
CJiristino.-aud “to her,” writes Sister 
Nivedita, “and her faitlifulness and 
initiative alone, it owes all its 
success up to the present. From 
the ©.xperiraent which I made lo 
1898 and 1899 was gathered only 
ray education.” Her interest m 
the Work was as deep and close 
ns that of Sister Nivedita. Before 
her advent the school consisted of 
classes for little girls, in which 
Kindergarten rfiethods were practised 
with more or less success ITtien 
she, however, took up the manage- 
ment at the end of 1903 it nas 
with the intention of devoting 
herself specially to the cause of 
married women and widows. Her 
single-minded devotion greatly 
expanded the scope of the work. 

It was at first quite a question 
whether well-born orthodox women 
of respectable families could be 
pursuaded to enter the house of 
two Western women, even for the 
purpose of lessons, on two after- 
noons each week. To the utter 
amazement and great delight of all 
it waa found, on making the 
experiment, that they were accepted 
so entirely as recognized members 
of the coronmoity that orthodox 
ladies of the strictest tradition 
wore perfectly willing to come 
to the foreign teachers accompanied by their 
younger sisters and daughters-in-Iaw and that, 
in fact, tlie only limitations upon theni.ioage- 
ment of the school lay in its lack of further 
means for teaching and conveying to and fro. 
A new class was opened for young wives — 
wliose age ranged from sixteen to thirty-two 
years — who did their needle-work at home 
and came daily, at their own request, to 


receive ordinary elements of literary education, 
la many things, the two sisters received 
much valuable help from the ladies of the 
Bramho Samaj. 

It IS needles to say that Sister Christine 
met with many insurmountable difficulties at 
the beginning of tfie work. There was n 
paucity of funds She was also a stranger 
to this country. The language difficulty was 
also there. The Hindus of that time, parti- 
cularly the ladies, were most ortliodo.x and 


conservative in their news and outlook of 
life. But her indomitable energy and inborn 
optimism, love and tradition for Indian 
culture and above all a sincere passion for 
serving the country swept away all ob-^taclcs 
before her. Sw.ami A'lvekananda li.ad foreseen 
all these difficiiities and known that the patli 
before Sister Ciiri«tine bristled nith tliorns. 



.Sister Xivocbta 
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her fascinating character than by mere words 
of the mouth. She .possessed the pith of the 
oak and the fragrance of the sandal-wood. 
She has bequeathed to us a pleasant memory 
to be always cherished and she is like one 


of those rare flowers which though faded 
leave behind their sweet aroma.* 


* Read at the memonol meeting of tlie- 
monks held at the Belur JIatii on the 3rd 
April, 1930 in memory of Sister Christine. 


Beginnings of English Education in the Punjab 

By PHANINDRANATH BASU,m.v. 


I T is necessary to describe the condition 
of education in the Punjab in the early 
sixties and seventies of the last century, 
before we essay to portray the life .and 
character of that eminent scholar Rai 
Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu, because not 
only Sris Chandra, but also his father Babu 
Syama Charau Basu were intimately 
connected with the educational activities of 
the Punjab for many years. 

In the early fifties and sixties of the 
last century, education had not made much 
progress in India, and raui'h less in the 
Punjab, which was a very backward province 
specially in educational matters at that time. 
It was necessary to take special me.asures 
to create a taste for high education in the 
people of the Punjab. Lord Lawrence was 
not in sympathy with the requirements of 
the inhabitants of that province. 

Wood’s Educational Despatch of 1854 
was a landmark in the history of Indian 
education. It brought into being the 
Educational Departments in the different 
provinces of India. The Punjab also got 
its own Department of Education. But the 
man who was appointed to guide the 
destinies of the Education Department was 
not an Educational expert. 3Ir. "William 
Delafield Arnold, the first Director of Pnblic 
Instruction of the Punjab, possessed no 
other qualification for this high post than 
that of being the son of his father. Dr. 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby. Mr. Arnold was 
at first a military officer, but on the creation 
of the Punjab Education Dep.artment was 
appointed its head on a salary of Rs 1,200 
per month. 

Not only ilr. Arnold, but also his 
successors, namely. Lieutenant Paske and 
Captain Puller, unfortunately were not 


educational e.xperts, though occupying the- 
highest post m the Education Department. 
It was rather fortunate for the province,, 
that the gentleman who was selected ns- 
their assistant not only knew the require- 
ments of that province, but possessed great 
sympathy for its inhabitants. The assistant 
in question is no other than Babu Syama 
Charan Basu. the father of Rai Bahadur 
Sris Chandra Basu, who devoted his life 
for the furtherance of the cause of education 
in the Land of the Five Rivers. 

Even after Wood’s Educational Despatch 
of 1854, no systematic attempt was made 
in the Punjab for the spread of higher 
education. The province had to wait about 
a decade before a move was made for the 
establishment of the Government College' 
at Lahore. In his letter No 14, dated 8th 
April 1861, the Secretary of State for 
India wrote to the Government of India : 

“The formation of a school of a superior order 
at Lahore, vhich will serve as the nucleus of the 
colleffc. which, under the original scheme 
sanctioned in 1856, will liereafter be constituted 
for the Puniab, has my approval,” [A Colkcliom 
of Despatches, etc., from 1854-1SG8, p. ICO). 

This need for “the formation of a school 
of a superior order at Lahore,” was felt 
because education in the Punjab schools till 
this period was free. It is evident from the 
following quotation from the letter of the 
Secretary of State for India, from which 
toe above extract is given : 

*Tt is stated by the Lieutenant-Governor tii.at 
sanction lias been separately given to the proj'ovils 
of the Director regrardms the demand of schoolinjr 
fees from the pupils m tlie several cl.'is^es of 
schools. There do not seem to tnc to be any 
circumstances which would justify the contmueu 
exemption of the Punjab from the rule prevailing 
in other rarts of Indua. under v, Inch schoolinf; 
fees are universally exacted.” Ibid . p. ICl. 
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ment College was Hie first step towards the 
“prSd of higher edueatioo in the Punjab 
Bot this first college of Lahore did not hare 
a very promising beginning. 
well in the first year of its e.ristenoe Mr. A. 
M. Monteath, in his Note “"ard- 

Ednration in India during 1S05-06, re aru 
ing the Lahore Government College, 

writes 


At last the Goremnieiit . College was 
.established in Lahore in 1S64, ten years 
after Wood’s Educational -Despatch had 
been written. Dr. Leitncr was appointed its 
Principal. As his appointment was made 
-in .an irregular manner, 

SrirSmllie State for India 

tn the Government of India . 

annum, are ^ will l>f‘ allowed lo 

tit Uliore m the Piiwab. 

fiTfli for nss'^SG rnoney ftp< 5 ircd. at least 

and for the othen e^c®uen a Seeopd Class 

Spi’rSiiivl 

"l OwerniS o'f, <l ‘0 Pri«o SnmltS S eiS. tor 'ho J^V^TorV^ 'ho '"’O. 

« rSf in» ' 

S?y®o ^ sffi ting 'o "" ” 


“Iltos been tonal difflenit to got stndems. and 

Still more difficult to keep tliem P- 

In a marginal note be remarks that 
“There was in 1S65-GG an averose .attendance o 
only 8 students in the I/ahore Colicge. p- - • 

This was rather a ‘^isapointing -tato o 
affairs for the Government College. LI 
It was thought necespry to .2,ip,. 

So 


two. iOAT^ 

increase may the rollcyes aiv in 

succeeding . . • m mcIi, the viioi'. 

Morkjog onler. \vith jf« SWt I'cr men'cm. 

The Scc.ot.ary to the Oo®™" ' ,,.io,. 'of 

«^rs:;^oo';;wr';h3:>o,:'-- 

Governor-Rcneml o ; 


i ''0 ’JTdteled i“ Inn to dSVrelair 

encasement of a ,2io runiah,- 

Educational Sen Secretary of State 

Here we finf ‘jf.egnbrity” eomnn bd 
pointieg .o"‘ “er, the. Direrfor "f 

wlietlier he "“"“jetton for H'C nPtort\'"‘;b'L '’“.‘^ctidl. this p.iltrr snu. of 

■ -S' '“Vllad”'--" I'X^^SeSeS U® S'fmonth '.o the Lahore Oovcrmi.cnt 

appointniG . in th above College. r nlst '\InvlS0r>, the Imdor- 

„( state for I''9;,’„ed that . („rt,,or ‘•“Vhis ”‘r„^'lmonl of India- 

to ab ■ je..,opcn , ^ j...hore on gnervtnry to llto gopretory to tli. 

advorl’a™ P? " J'priod hv art, pent iMhat- 

°!’i''®;plica ions ot indwid' a' -PJ, j Government of tbe n'J 

the apr‘!®“, ^ from Lne,i-;|n «,p selection «ropo*cd p'lm of J- • ^,o pirry cno o; 

tePtinioninL ' r t gocun y f®r l.Jregularity” -.o„B npilSly nlon‘h'•'^K'liT^■’ 

” '"b sf candidate. ■ ,-„ato a„d n Iho bo iiiow »„ d 
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«econd ycats) .md open to be. competed for at the 
University Entranco EKamination by the numerous 
candidates from all schools. Government and piivate, 
in the Lo\vpr Provinces of Benjfal— • 

“Even admitting tho possible propriety of extend- , 
ing a more than ordinarily, liberal enconragement 
of this sort during the infancy of college education 
in the Punjab, the Governor-General in Council 
would suppose Dial sclioJai'ships for about one-third 
of tlio total number of students ought to be amply 
sufficient. This would givo about 10 scholarsliips 
which, at an average of Rs. 12 each <the average 
amount of the Bengal Junior Scholarships), would 
make a total eliargo of Rs. 120 per mensem for 
the students of both colleges, being less by Rs. 
2S0 than tlie amount proposed and falling short by 
Rs. SO of tlie amount (Rs. 200) already sanctioncfl.’’ 

Thus, it seemed for tho time being that 
the fate of tho Lahore Government College 
had been scaled, because, in the event of the 
proposed scholarships not being granted, the 
condition of the Government College woxild 
continue to grow worse. 

iloroover, it did not seom probable that 
n subordinato Government and tho various 
departments under it would venture to ai^uc 
out the case with the Supreme Government, 
even if the Government of India would 
happen to ta’fc a wrong view of tho situation. 
It has rightly been observed by Mr. Ludlow 
that — 

“No officials in tho world would liavo greater 
temptations to saerifiee everything for tlio sake of 
a quiet life, (lian the Indian ones. The climate is 
enervating ; tliey have no permanent connection 
with the country, no abiding incentive to activity. • 
whv, unless from higher motives than any whicli 
constitute the ordinary springs of Government, 
should he trouble himself to do the right and fight 
tho \vTong ?” (Ludlow’s Bi'itisii India, vol. 11 
pp. 40-41.) 

Thus the fate of the Government College. 
Lahore, was hanging in the balance. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and tho 
D. P. I. would have allowed the matter to 
rest there, because they hod “no permanent 
connection with the country,” and “no abiding 
incentive to activity.” 

Porfunately for the Punjab the province 
then had Babu Syama Charan Basu as the 
* Hoad Clerk of the Education Deparfraent 
He realized the calamity that would befall 
the land of his adoption, if tho qnestion of 
scholarships was allowed to drop. He, there- 
fore, induced the D. P. L. his chief, to ask 
the Government of India to reconsider the 
decision. It was Babu Syiinia Charan. who 
drafted t!)<' reply to the Government of 
India's letter, which was forwarded on tbe 
24’h July 1865 to tho Punjab Government 
for transmission to the Government of India. 
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In this reply, signed by the .Director of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, it was said : 

“My proposal undoubtedly was, aud is, that 
for the present, cverf student of colleges fa the 
Punjab should receive an allowance from Govern- 
ment just sufGcient to maintain him there, unless 
lie or his parents have the means themselves of 
providing for his maintenance. For this is the 
onlj’ way in which we can hope at first to keep 
the colleges. - supplied with a sufficiency of students 
and prevent tiie tune of the Piincipals and 
Professors being wasted in lecturing to miserably 
small classes ” 

The Government of India had to recognize 
tho- force of this argument, because tliev 
wrote to the Punjab Goiernment that “tbe 
argument is undoubtedly a strong one; . . 

The Director went on to say : 

“I readily admit that scliolarship'*, properly .^o 
called, should be awarded to tho meritonous among 
a host of competitors, as is tho case in every 
countrj’ tlwt can boast of even moderate intellectual 
development. But m the Punjab, colleges have 
only just been opened, and the advantages of 
University Education are not yet properly 
appreciated, bccauso they have not yet in any 
case been realized Iiere, as elsewhere, hy tho 
advancement of tlioso so liberally educated to 
posts of the highest dignity and emolument. 
Moreover, tlie inhabitants of the Punjab, as 
compared with the other parts of the Bengal 
Presidency, arc decidedly poflr, especially the 
upper classes, from whicli our college students 
ought chiefly to be dravsn, as most likely to 
possess the requisite leisure and means for 
pursuing so Ions and advanced a course of study 
as IS required by the University for its degrees. 
In the Punjab then. I submit, that scholarships 
must be, for soraetimo to come at anj* rate, 
re^rded rather in the light of stipends -or 
subsistence allowances to poor but willing and 
laborious students than as rewards to the 
meritonous out of a host of competitors. 

“I would, therefore, most earnestly solicit His 
Excellency the V’^iceroj’ in. Council to reconsider 
the supposition ‘that scholarships for about onc- 
thifd of tho whole number of students ought to 
be amply sufficient’ If two-thirds .of the present 
scholarships were, under the foregoing rule, with- 
drawn. two-thirds of the students would infallibly 
disappear. Or, to be plain, after sanctioning so 
large an expenditure to start the Punjab Colleges, 
the Supreme Government, for the sake of ono or 
two hundred rupees a month more, would utterly 
prevent ihft due development of those institutions : 
and the previous and current lieavj* c\poiuhtuie, 
instead of being turned to the best account and 
made to yield tho largest return Of well educated 
college men. would, on the contrary, be lamentahlj' 
wasted on the education of a verj’ small mniber 

The Bengal system’ of awards of scliolar- 
.ships was sought to be introduced by the 
Government of India in the Punj.ib. In tho 
course of tho letter, drafted by his assistant, 
the Director put fortii the following* argument 
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1 .0 Yicoroy in Cmnril In .fc Vr '“ ™ I'™‘'MUi- 


L“?J'^k Co}}cgoB,_ uiving the Goveramont to 


proper ?n 

i‘®. matter of college 8c(mlarshin«. I 
ppfcct Hoficni liooanso con'itanl refcrooco is maOo 
l inmchout tho , Sujiremo Ooverojnont’s Jotter to 
tho Mnto of nir.jiis tljpre. nnil it is ovidontir heM 
JJ;> to m a« a inoilc}, to which we should sfnVo fo 
fltfam. 


extent pfilio expenditure to 
alii’ pledgniK it” 

TJiouph the Govermnont of rndia found 
out _lho improiiriGly of” Cnptain Puller in 
pressing for (lie icIiolarsWp, they at last 
sanclioncd fiio granf of stipends, Tlicy 
remarked that— 


Ilonuaj, neeorJmg 10 1I.S Mucu ioniU Keport u-l,oso pan-nls am unable to maStSi? K,“aT 
P* /umnaHr CoHese. a sulstsfcnce nHoirance of Rs. 4 or Its. 5 


1SG3-C-}, jio loss 

.sjx'nt in oollofro scholarship?,'- 

"If then, the comp.arativc!i' richer provmceof 
lionj.'al. wjioro Enirlish education of a hijrhor 
Rtandard has been Koine on for year?, say in fho 
ratio of altout n quarter of a century to crery 
year that it has been at ^vork in tlio'Puniat*. is 
found to require this pecuniary gtimufu*, a forlton. 
must .a proportional stimulus of this bind l>c 
needed in the latter province, which snlTers under 
the disadvantJKcs of want of wealth, as well os 
dnarth of oducnlion of a liish Btandard. Jo short, 
if the 40 millions of inliahitanta in Bengal are 
Allowed to draw Its. CI,7rj2 annually bj* war of 
colleco scholarships, the Ifi millions io tho Punjab 
arc, by n simple rule of tiirce, seem entitle to 
ibs. 23.157 annually for tho s.amo purpose. 

"Thi.s omoiint would admit of senior or lunior 
scholarship? at tho Dergal rates being csfabbslieil 
;n the Punjab • I should bo very gl.id Ip seethe 
PcnKal system of awarding the .sehpl.irships. as far 
n? they will go. Among all candidates, whelher 
Lelonffinc to Ooverament or private cofleges, 
Afflliatcd to the Calcutta University, b.v open 
(^mrolitipn, and on ilio results of the Univereity 
^tninations.” 

In forwarding the above letter to the 
Government of India, the Punjab GovenimeDt 
observed tbat-- 

■ ■ ' vy ontlay 

iJlejres hiII 


per mensem might bo given for the present.” 

Thus the Jong drawn-out controversy of 
awarding scholatsliips to all the students of 
the Lahore Oovernment College came to aa 
end. Some provision was .at least madu for 
award/og “a subsistence allowance of Rs. 4 
or Rs. 5 per mensem” to attract students to 
this expensive college of tlie Punj.ab. 

Wo c.aoDot conclude this brief surrey 
of tho condition of education in the Pimjab 
in the latter half of the last century without 
touching on the movement for the establish- 
ment of tho Pnnj.ib University. 

Though the Calcutta University was 
established as early as It#3S. the Punjab 
could not boast of any university at th.it 
c.irly period. Tho movement for the 
foundation of tlie Punjab University was of 
very late growth. Tho movement originated 
•in the timo of Sir Donald HcLeod, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of tho Punjab. This 
Punjab satr.ip was strongly in favour of 
orientillzing the system of education in that 
province. Ho did not like tho spre.id of 
Western education ia tho Punjab. In a 


“It is cermin tlmt much of tho hra^ 

wliicli has s^Afic^ if”h?^a^ionai Jotter to tho Director of Public Instruction, 

P„„jak Sir Do-Id McLrod put tejurd * 
SilSmt rriSSi! period." ■>»" of oncnlaliziOK tlie sj-stom of odiicalioa 

sf I .1 tlin GoTernment of India had to of the Punjab. Tho Director of lubhc 

At last the advanced in fbo Instruction ashed tlio opinion on tins ijiicslion 

admit n? ..iji. of Public Instruction, of liis assistant, Babu Syunia Cbaran Basil, 

letter of tlio _ (!,„[ „j,o had received a sound framing under 

ited in”fhe tlio celebrated educationist the Itov. Dr. Dull 

.iven their nnd who was 'well acqiiain od with the 

' laawns controversy between the Orientalists 

and OccideofaJists, in wbicli Raja Ram 
MoJnm Roy had also lokcn p.irt. To orient.alizc 
the system of education would have meant 
throwins: the Punj'ab b.sckw.ird in tho onw.ird 
w^ich""tho '.imm&hale mareh of progress. It would have meant 

Shlislnns two ffS’haTO fS^tho Govfrainmt n gtcal disaster to the Punjab B.abo Syaina 
was siinpotlcd, tot couio mv Charan, therefore, opposed this rctrogrado 

rf IndU to c.vpect a result ? 

^‘^'STte'Wrnor-flenera' “ C°™s';lc,S? n^S was at his suggestion sent for consideration 

file I’tmjcvb Oovernment to 


Director of Public 1 

Piinfnb * iiad tlicy foreseen that ingiicr 

Sr..ri."a"="i»r 

Si;, is 

observed ; 

..-r, in tho original rocoiumonda- 

Xhere inim&hale neccssify .of 
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to the Avjnman-i-P>mjah, ^vhioh owed its 
origin to the eiTorts of Babu Synma Charan 
and l)r. Lcitnor. ■ "Wlicn the letter was 
placed before the Aj-juman-i-Piinjaby Babu 
Syama Charan proposed the establishment 
of an institution for tlie encouragement of 
the vernaculars of the Punjab. Wo read in 
the Trilntnc of 5th December, 1S85 : 

“The Punjab TJnivcrsitj’ was the creation of 
almost an accident, k meeting wa.s one fine day 
held in t)ie Sil,slia Sablia Ball somewhere alioiit 
liie beginning of ISGa and there was some con- 
versation about Oriental education. Ba'.u Shama 
Cliaran Bose in course of the conversation 
suggested the formation of an institution which 


should foster the cultivation of Western as well as 
Eastern learning. The keen foresight of Dr. Leitncr 
looked through the suggestion and he eagerly 
caught hold of it as capabio of indefinite expansion. 
A scheme was shortlv after drawn up. matured 
ami the proposal of a University was set afloat.” 

The Punjab University was established 
shortly afterwards. though unfortunately 
Babu Syama Charan did not live to see its 
foundation. He had done his best to organize 
the Education Department of the Punjab. 
He was connected with the Siksha Sabha, 
Anjuman-i-Punjab, Laliore Government College 
and the Education Department, Punjab. 


Indian Fine Arts 

By SRIS CHANDRA CHA'fTERJEE 


A t the present moment there is quite a 
strong movement in certain quarters in 
the country for inclusion of at least 
an elementary training in art in the curricu- 
lum of the universities. It seems that by 
art is principally meant the fine ,arts of 
painting and sculpture. Tliero can bo no 
doubt that the training of the eye for the 
cultivation of the sense of beauty, for the 
development of our aesthetic faculty, which 
is one of the gre.ntust gifts of God to man, 
can best be effected through the plastic arts — 
painting and sculpture. The fullest develop- 
ment of the aesthetic faculty is the sign of 
health and intellectual well-being in .any 
n.ation, and this faculty may be either con- 
scious or unconscious. Every one will 
sincerely agree with the plea for art educa- 
tion which has been put forward with such 
zeal and erudition from some of our fore- 
most art critics and ait lovers. The question 
is — how to do it ? Education in order to be 
an effective force in life must not be cut off 
from life. Wlmt we learn in the class-room 
or laboratory or museum must be nourished 
and strengthened by wliat we see and do 
outside. An edueatiou in art, with the help 
of pictures and casts and slides, is all very 
well. But unless there is a world of beanty 
around us, such an education will remain 
a liot-house plant. Two or three hours’ 
lecture or study or drawing and painting 


IQ ,1 week, and then the dreary surroundings 
in the city, devoid of all .art, — that surely 
IS not a helpful state of things. Art must 
be brought to the door of all ; '‘he who runs 
may read,” it is said : so we can say, art 
should be so widely dispersed as never to 
fail to .attract and ennoble even the most 
busy. Art is not an affair of mere taste for 
the luxury of connoisseurs, but is an affair 
of deep and wide-spre.id human concern for 
society at large. It is no longer to be 
regarded as an embellishment of life but a 
thing necessary to redeem life from brutality. 
Then only an art education can be made 
fruitful. This can only be done if we have 
a noble architecture, tlie mother as well as 
the repository of all the plastic arts. Pain- 
ting and sculpture cannot thrive or develop 
if the stream of architecture ceases to flow. 
The history of the world has sev^al' times 
witnessed the phenomenon that great national 
awakenings were characterized by the re- ' 
generation of. the fine arts and literature, and , 
there was always a reviv.al of architecture 
which held the fine arts in its embrace. It 
was architecture that stimulated the imagination 
of the artist to produce a statue or a picture 
as a thiug of beauty to find h.'irmony in and 
bring in an addition.-)] note of beauty to its 
surroundings. Only from hiirmony in all 
conditions and environments results the shate 
of perfect msthetic h.appiness. Architecture is 
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iionrisliracnt (lirougt. arcliitcctuio 
developed to perfection. PaintinK received 
creat inipettis from the Uiihn-salfis 
S the Ilindll mid Buddhist pnnees 
of ancient India. In modern days they 

arc no longer considered as organic .and 

inwparaMc parts of the bmlding and tliey 
arc considered merely as detachable orn^ 
mcls sboiving tho taste or wealth ol the 

miduilv'’ caino' to be piominent m an ren- worsliip of Beauty is a most 


said to lie the nitistic r£r 

mul form in linrniony ol lino and in colour, 
as • Mcll as in syininctry 
Viom the tiino of Aioha 'wlicn 
moZments of . Buddiiist -ints bc^n 

Sliiis 


i ii;;„ed pa= d;ci;atS 

tilO gre.at construcli S admitted “ai om 

Si T“S! -Z.StrcrSc''Zr5 -doesZf nS^n al 

living and f"' "Ml" „asler-arlists as well as if olden days it was 

to a wbolo Tho court arcbi- » „„d when the peoplo_wl.o 

♦ImsP 


flf.rotion broupht about by tho loiiowors vl 
Buddha Santaracharyn. Kamannia. ^ 

Kir Mira Bai and otlior spiritual leaden, 
nf tndif were accompanied by nngbty 
noods of notable shrines “'5 S 

hr “o Zyru" 

lySoIs of tlie soul striving for the vision 

-t“’Z:nhdmi.t<jIt^onr™n.jy 
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lii'ii'aii sentiment'! is minimized. 
V »'ncn vfi nowspapor of nnncccssarj' lcn{;tli 
^ ■ advortiscs tlie Rreat event of tlio publication 
■ of ih two fnrtlior daily editions, tlion it 
morel}' exploits this cliildisii crudity in the 
modern mind, its fascination for the more 
«nd more in nnmbei's. It helps to add 
anotlior Iniffo orjjanl;;ation to a l»ost of othci-s 
and in order to startle its rendem’ minds 
into a spirit of veneration declares how a 
few jnore indies liave been added to the 
length of its columns and Iioav a few hundred 
copies more can be printed in a minute by 
its own up-to-date press than by any other, 
'rims it arouses to a pitcli of ecstasy the 
fooling of worship for the record-breaker, 
^lodcrn civilization is pilinjr up the non- 
essential to an immense height, and that 
foolishly staring: altitude itself is appearing 
sublime to the present-day crowd. 

When the cannibal eats up his fellow beings, 
it is some satisfaction to know tJiat it allays 
his hunger and nourishes him. But when 
we realize that not only we, who belong to 
alien continents, but numberless individuals 
of tho West, are made to offer their very 
life-blood, not to fulfil human need, but to 
help in tho increase of the record-breaking 
height of the non-essential, then we 
cannot help hoping that God’s vengeance will 
strike these idolators to tho dust and with 
them the blood-stained altar of their ugly 
imago, tho fetish of organization for ptxiduc- 
tion or profit that is siipci-fluous. and the 
liiingry spirit of possession that is unmeaning. 

When a people begins to seek its safety 
principally in the augmentation of its armour 
and the increase of its material wealth, then 
it is a race of death for that people. For 
tliese things linve no end in themselves ; they 
are dead, and therefore their weight kills, 
'i'licy have their perpetual suggestion to us 
that our safety is in mutual suspicion and 
a destructive spirit of combat. We forget 
that tlio constant effort of maintaining this 
ugly attitude of pugnacious rapacity strikes 
us at tho root of our life. There was a time 
when tho profession of fighting and the 
business of profit-gathering were restricted to 
csjiccially trained groups of men, while the 
rest of tho people liad full freedom to culti- 
vate tlieir human personality. But because 
^ the scientific facility of communication 
to-day has spread its conquest in every realm 
of tliu elements, tho field for fighting and 
profit making has also bocomo boundless in 
dimtsnsiDiJ,. And therefore tho organization 
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of oifensivo and defcn.sivo measuros is ta.xhig 
a large part of the re.souiccs of tiie whole 
population of tho country. It means that 
what is merely teclinical is crowding out to 
a narrow corner wlint is purely human, rrom 
the outside it ofTers an imposing spectacle. 
For organizations can be made symmetrical 
and perfect in their accurac}’. You can make 
them enormously big, if only you have 
CDOUgh materials ; they arc voracious in their 
hunger for materials. To satisfy the growing 
claims of your military machine of a mons- 
trous proportion you need an amount of 
money whlcli is almost farcical in its absur- 
dity. And for tliat you need to multiply 
your money-making machines, which again in 
their turn, in order to keep pace, need a 
parallel organization of whips and shouts in 
the donkey race of military o.tpansion. 

1" ask our people, who suffer from an 
infatuation witli the complo.xity and immo- 
derate bulk of organization in the West, to 
take notice how it produces the ludicrous 
nod yet tragic mentality that lias its worship- 
ful tenderness for tho automaton. Tlie money 
that is recklessly lavished in order to manu- 
facture and maintain the unproductive military 
doll is forcibly snatched away from tlio 
Imngry, from tlie sick, from the tillers of tho 
soil, who must sell tlieir plough-bullocks to 
make their contribution. 

r have had ray e.xperienco of what water- 
scarcity means for people who live under 
the tropical .sun, when drinking water has to 
be extorted from the grip of the miserly 
mud, when a chance spark burns dou n a 
whole village to ashes with not a drop of water 
ill tho neighbourhood but tear-drops for 
gncneJiing tho fire. Tlie daily* siifforing, 
during the sultry months of summer, of 
numberless men and women is- intense and 
widespread. But care is taken that this 
suffering must not, in tho least, touch the 
imperfectly human, who dwell in the doll- 
house barracks and the offices of tho organi- 
zation agency. I blush to mention the paltry 
sum that is allotted in my country by tho 
high priests of Organization to provide the 
tliirsting millions witli a mockery of watci’- 
supply. 

■\Vliat stupendous cruelty is implied in all 
this is never realized by tlie devotees of the 
JInchmc who cannot even imagine where lies- 
tho inequity of turning luinian blood into oil 
for the smoother working of their engine. 
Those whose function it is to carry on the 
unbroken stream of life from age to ago are 
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time’ to a very great extent. The qiiestiozi 
of time lost through ‘industrial sickness,’ 
lateness, accidents, etc,, has given rise to the 
distinction bettveen nominal hours and aelual 
hours. Nominal hours are the hours 
scheduled whereas actual hours represent the 
period equal to those hours minus the time 
lost through slackness, sickness, etc. It has 
been observed that these two periods vary 
in inverse ratio. As the nominal hours 


rise the actual hours fall 

and that if the 

Average Jionrs 

Work No. of \veeks. worked 

Nominal. 

Boys boringtop caps 

11 

76.6 

Light 

46 

60.1 

TFomen turning 

10 

74.5 

fuse bodies . 

16 

C3.5 

Moderate • 

24 

55.3 

J/c« sizing 

6 

66.7 

fuse bodies 

10 

60.2 

Heavy 

11 

55.5 


nominal hour rises about a certain limit, 
even the number of actual hours may fall 
abruptly. In a workshop when nominal 
hours were decreased from 62.8 to 56-), 
actual hours rose from 50 5 to 51.2. Similarly 
elsewhere though nominal hours were changed 
from 63*4 to 51, actual hours decreased only 
from 56 to 51. The following figures, com- 
piled after the reports of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board illustrate the point. 


Av'erage hourlr Total outpnt Hoars. 
Actual. output. X output per 

hour. 

70.6 10.5 7,413-(100} 

54.0 127 6,922-(03) 

G6.0 lOS 7.12S-(100) 

54.4 131 7.126-(100) 

47.5 169 8.02S-(n3) 

oS,2 100 5,820.(100) 

51.0 120 6,120.(103) 

50.4 137 6,905.(11})) 


The most striking evidence of time lost 
through siclraess alone, was obtained by 
Vernon in one of the shell factories, whore 
for tho first nine months men worked 63'4* 
and women 44h on average per week, u'hich 
was followed by a period of seven months 
when both men and women averaged 54 
liours a week. During the first period men 
lost no loss than 7 per cent of this time 
through sickness wlieitas tho women lost 
only 2.B per cent But with the change tho 
6 men’s ‘lost time’ fell to 4 per cent where- 
as tho women who worked hours more 
tlian before rose to 4.3 per cent. 

Our enquirj* so far has been confineil to 
the total duration of workspell. There still 
remains tlie important question of distribu- 
tion of these hours throughout tlie week and 
within tho working day. It is essential that 
tho interval between one working day and 
the nevt sliould bo sufficient to ward off 
fatigue altogether ; and at the end of tho 
week it is equally necoss.ary that tlie worker 
should have a couple of days’ rest As regards 
tho other holidays at definite interv,ils of the 
year, it will bo universally agreed, that of 
all tho workers tho need of the industrial 
workers is the grc.atcst To a superficial 
observer, tlie^e periods may be nothing 
but 'lost time,* yet the effects on the whole 
are paying to tlie industry. leaving this 
general question for tlie moment, let us 


inquire h >w are operatives to engage them- 
selves througliout the working day tlint tlie 
output is maximum with least possible 
exertion ? Are they to bo left alone to look 
after themselves as best as they can except 
for the officially regulated meal times ? 
Recent industrial investigations claim tliat 
by re-adjusting alternating periods of uork 
and rest the efficiency of tho individual can 
be definitely increased. 

On a close sfuriy, an ordinary work curve 
of a labourer, taking the output as tlie 
raeasuro of his capacity, is seen to fluctuate 
It .starts at a fairly low level, then rise> 
as tho agent ‘warms up’ to Iik work, 
and shows a gradual decline ns midday 
meal time approaclics. A similar curve 
is often found during the afternoon, al- 
though the final drop is more pronounced. 
The steadiness of the curve is li.iblo to 
decrease as the day advances. The fluctua- 
tions arc at times quite violent towards tlie 
end of the day. Sometimes the awareness 
of his diminishing cflicioncy and pcTliajis tho 
lesser exertion from the slower rate of work 
will lead to a temi'orary improvement m the 
curve. In monotonous work, it is assumed, 
the curve falls ns boredoni sets in and then 
a spurt from tlic consciousne-s th.at the 
dragging d.ay is nc.iring its end m.akcs it r/so 
steadily. , , , , 

Roughly, though the above liohN good of 
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to be evolved in the future. Of ali the arb, 
architecture alone ha'? kept step with 
progress. It has met the imperative deniands 
of the inventive masters of the age. It has 
built to fit their needs. To the stractures 
created it has imparted beauty, dignity and 
complete utility. , . 

I want to bring up once again m the 
present connection the suggestion for start- 
ing an architectural crafts schooL The 
municipality has municipal workshops for 
supplying appliances for many of its depart- 
ments. This comes out cheap in the long 
rnn. The corporation is also a builder. It 
can easily start a craft section to supply ib 
building construction department (and also to 
the public) various building parts. If it can 
turn out carts, buckets, lamp-posts, etc , in 
its workshop there/ is no reason why it can- 
not do the same for its tiles, pillars. balus- 
brackets and the terracotta ana 
wood and metal works. If it can turn out 
standardized articles of good quality it 
give a tone to local manufacturers. Ihe 
municipality may not, with an avowed 
intention, start a factory as a business 
concern. It can, however, open a school 
where some of the handicrafts which 
associated with house building can be taught 
Drawing and painting can also be taught in 
additition. Architecture is a mother art 
which alone can nourish a great many hne arts 
as its dependants. The decorator, the carpenter, 
and very often the sculptor, the metal 
worker and painter can flourish only when 
the house building trade flourishes. A 
school of artistic crafts tc.aching terracotta 
work, ornamental carpentry and wood 
carving and bronze and metal casting 
would enable a number of young men to 
learn some artistic crafts for which, as my 
experience with a little establishment of 
mine dealing with these crafts shows, 
there is a- growing demand. Thinkers mso 
sliaro the same opinion with me. ine 
bread problem of our unemployed youi^ 
men who are driven to the university, 
because they cannot get the training ® 
decent and paying trade anywhere, can be 
partly solved if a central school can be 

opened for those crafts for which there is 
demand. A small beginning c.an be made 
any time. The details can be settled 
I need not for the present deal with it 
ctaboratoly. Ry taking up tlm work oi 
bc-iutifying the city as a practical proposi- 
tion and with that end in view, by estab- 


lishing a store yard and workshop as suggested, 
such a practical school of crafts and sculpture 
and painting in connection with the work 
of actual construction of buildings can be 
started as a matter of course. As such 
combination takes place, the corporation 
will work both as manufacturers and 
sappliers of material and will be in a 
position to erect and decorate and furnish 
buildings, if required .at considerably lower 
costs than the P. W. D. or other private 
firms. And I am perfectly convinced 
that such an arrangement will pay its way, 
and if the public are won to an appreciation 
of beautiful buildings, will relieve consider- 
able distress through want of unemployment. 
With the growing demand for Indian style 
of building?., the store yards and workshops 
and kilns of the corporation may be 
developed and as the corporation is organized 
properly and strengthened in all its branches 
the Public Works Department will ulti- 
mately cease to be necessary. To control 
the Public Works Department and to carry 
on Its functions should be the ideal of our 
municipalities as it is in all civilized 
countries, barring of course large engineering 
schemes affecting the whole .country, which 
can be taken up by Trust-? Jibe tlio Calcutta 
or Bombay Improvement Trust and tho 
Port Trust, etc. The bigger engineering 
and building firms should co-operate witli 
the corporation by sending their apprentices 
to tho municipal school of architecture. 
Government should be properly approached 
IQ the matter and we are confident that tho 
Government will extend its support Tins 
work of co-operation will obviously wm 
us Sicarajya in the direction of iiouse- 


building. L L 

It is a matter of gratification that at 
last the Corporation of Calcutta have turned 
their attention to a roviiml of Indian 
architecture, and iiaye been arranging to 
give a permanent footing to tlic same. 

Pro^ressivo states like Jlysore, Baroda, 
and Jafpur have done a lot to conserve and 
strengthen the old architecture of the land, 
Bombay is going ahead in this matter. 
Madras is also not ,sitting idle. Tim preraior 
municipalities of India can— if they can- 
not organize c.arly for a mnnicipal imi'Cum 
in their respective centres— immcduitely, do 
one thing which will help towards changing 
the taste of tho public ; they can spare one 
room each in tlie central munic.,.al 
where bundin; plans and designs and 
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artiaic crafla in Imlian styles can jwrma- 
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•spirit of curiosity is al^o abroad among 
them. The necessity for giving greater 
prominence to arcliitoeiure, especi.illy 
to Indiiin architecture, in the engineering 
colle^o curriculum is being nclcnowledged 
univer=al1v. The principle has been accoptc-l 
and is waiting to 'be cairied out in practice. 
The princip.ils of some important Government 
engineering colleges have told me that they are 
nirreoable to its inclusion. Lvei5 
houses «ith elevations II ith an Indian feel art 
being erected, and the scope for tlic hniW^rs m 
Indian styles are grow inghrigliter and brijitr 
crerv ycar.Tiic municipalities also arc 
U themselves in this matter, winch .au^^ui^ 
very well for the real development o Ind a 
architecture in our country. I thinfe^ 
universities and the „ leid 

and schools should nbw take tlie 
Private engineering inshtufions f-'*” ^ j 
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Tnr "BitvoxLPrn Jo^R^*VL of Du. F. BrniA^/uv, 
Hdiiedbtj UFA 11’. Oldham pp. XL+2U2. Rs. 10. 

An Aa-ouNT of tiir DisTuit-c of Pornkv in 1^^* 
10, bii Francis Buchanan, ed from the I. O. L./W^o 
bu V.H. Jackson.iPatna-. B. & 0. Research Society. 
1U28). Pp. G30-k48 Rs. 10. 

Dr. F. Biiclwaan rafter^ards llamilton) made 
a Btati«itical survey ol Biliar and NoUh in 

18IJ7-11. (lurin? which timo lie wrote a pcr^nal 
Journal and a Report of eapii district that he sUidi^- 
•*An m-concoived and , ill-execnted abridsmcnt 
of tlio Hopoits” w.as published, by MontL'omery 
;Martin in 183S as Faslon India in three vols. ilic 
.lournals "have a cnxitcr pcrsomil interest • m tJiem 
v.otreta view of the man, his tireless energy, nis wirto 
scientific interests, his topographical acumen. m» 
powers of observ.ation and of accurately rcroruin.. 
what lie saw and hc.ard. and his most methodical 
system of work” (as Sir. .Oldham rightly l»jnts 
onth The^c last had rem.amed m MS. m .the India 
Dlficc. liondon for nc.avly a oeatury, 

■\I,i(Thors.on Jackson, and Oldliain— three dislm- 

gni.hed and scholarly oirieers of the Ihhar 

set to work on thorn. 'Iho importance ol tlu^ 

i\ai>ors for the study of the economic swial and 

ffio7c«ical condition of Bengal and »'b:ir 

their antiquities bclorc mo(lerm7.ation had 

cannot bo over-sUtod. The Governincnl of lhhw 
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the scholarly world for financing 
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for suiv-Tvising the editing and pnntin^ ot lotn 

‘^'^"The^’alna^a^/^ Gava Jmirjmfs have 

IMiM c<htrdbyMr. \ . H. J.ack<^3^. and the Sh.iha- 
lad and Bhamlpur Journals hy y. r- ^ . • 
Oldham, each of ^^hom made b'm'Clf. awhile m 
India, the .‘■uprcnie nnlhonty on his , 
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I’umra 7.V;x>rf oi'Ons the senes of the full and 
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“(or tlierc is a common factor in the motor mccin* 
nismof plant and animal, t lo moto-cxcitabilitj ^ 
tho protoplasm of which they both consist. *f • -‘‘bi 
The liook lias been written m a very oloar and 
lucid style, of wliich.tlic autlior is a past ma' en 
and even those uninitiated m science 
little difllculty in making a general estimate ol 
the expenmonfal accounts.. Die 
the author arc really ingenious and oroe^maktn.. 
Sir J. C. Hose has for a long time 
high reputation in ff»s respect, and.it is not sur 
iweinrr tiiit nnc of tlic gicatcst scientists ot tne 
ESt dSy! ama/od al hi.? practical dcmonstralioas. 
KSatlr paid him a high .lubuto remaikias «« 
rStommEpt .should ho tot l£°S 

AtHiito there is no gainsaying t ie fact ttiai.iw-'- 
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Gifford Lectures delivered at Aberdeen Univerdty 
in 1907-1908. 

These lectures weie published under the 
name The ^/ence and Philosophy of ilte Organism 
(A and C. Black: ‘2nd ed. 19291. llis other 
important works piiblislied in Englisli are Th& 
Problem of Individualiti/ (Jlacmillan, 1914), The 
Ilhtoiy and TIteoiV of Vitalism (Macmillan. 1914), 
The Oiisis in Psychology (Princeton U. Piess. 
19125), The Possilihty of J/rtaji/it/sics (The Faith 
Press, 1920). and Mind and Body (Methuen, 1927). 
Some of these Looks are written for thoogfatfiii 
students of Philosophy and experts. But the 
book under review is meant for general readers 
and written in popular and non-technical limsaase. 
The book is divided into four principal sections, 
tJj., (a) The Apprehension of the Universe, (b) 
The Nature of the Universe, (c) Man as a memVier 
of the Univei-se, and Uh Conclusion : Man and the 
Universe. The author believes that “man cannot bo 
considered ’fii-st’ exclusively as a meelianical system, 
'secondly' exclusively as an organic ‘living being, 
tliii-dly' exclusively as a social ethical entity, as 
though these were different methods of cootempJa- 
tmn applied in turn to the same object. Rather, 
Man is one extremely coniple-x structuro in wliich 
one part (Soul. Spirit, life) enters into contact 
with other (material) part : and here the popular 
yiow, that man consists simply of body and soul. 
IS much nearer to tho truth than are many of the 
statements of philosophers who hold the ‘point-ol- 
viow’ tlieorj’” (pp. 0-7) 

Being a vitalist, tho author affirms the irre- 
ducilality of Life to phvsico-oheraical terms. 
In discussing tho question of immortalits’, he says 
that "moral consciousness can have force only for 
tliose who accept immorfality in some form. For 
the philosoplier tins will of course be no childish 
form. He must think of no "reward,” such a 
consideration would bo tho negation of ethics. 
But ho may consider Justice and he mav strive 
to cause .Toy to some highest principle which he 
loves in its sublimity. But he can do all this only 
on tlio assumption that ho will persist and tliat 

ViT* A Telwge Ia w\«tVv 

docs not Siam! over against liim as an alien force 
of whicli he is the plaything and the guU” (pp. 

"What is important is that the indi\idual 
sluil know that ho is a permanent meml'cr of 
Reality working towards a moral end” (p. lOli 

I’lato callotl the l-ody the grave of the soul. 
Our autlior does not go so far, Acconling to him 
"iho l>o<Iy is tJio material jmson of man. and as 
such it is at onco his good and liis evil fortune” 
(pp. inu-ldT). "It is his evil fortune since his 
pnson is a larrier to the possible range of his 
knowlcilirc, and also to liis actions and further to 
tho manifestations of his moral disposition. For 
Ills son«cs are pretty inadeqiwtc inslmracnls. 
And the lodv is also the .source of many ills” 
(lUT). Bill l<idy and matter m general are also 
the goal fortune of man. For man w.a.s created 
to I'O a willing .and slrivinc l>cing and lie can 
act only ihrongli the instnimcnt.'ility of matter” 
(p. 107). 

An UnglLh j'oet (Montcgomcry) called the 
world "th»t fair of trnrsV But Keats with 
deci>or in‘-ight descril.e<l it as "The Vale of 
Suit-ni.aV.mg,'’ Our author goes lack to the idea 
of liie ancient poet and ••ft is certain (hat 
the world i^ a vale of tcar>” (p. 170). 


According to him "a tnio deliverance is 

impossible in life ; for all evil attaches to the 

body, and the body cannot be escaped, so long as 
life proper remains To this extent life pn. earth 
with all Us manifestations is discord within tho 
liannoDy of the whole, of knowJedife and of 

volition. Evil, error, disease, and incompleteness 
aie rooted in it. It is as though in the midst of 
this confusion we had to fulfil a task completely 
mysterious in its ultimate foundation . as though 
it were our task to impro\e ^^hate^cr can be 

improved in the icalm of the dnalistic bond, from 
which there is no escape as long as we liuve 
life” (pp. 169-170). . . 

Bat he is not a thorough-going pe-ssimi^t .• 
according to him the ill of the world c.an be 
alleviited. He writes — 'We ai'c its luhaLifants, 
'whose task it .is as it is our imvilcge to alle\iato 
the ill even if we cannot diy the tcaif. That 
doctrine is nefarious which demos to luan fvon 
the capacity of alleviation. It is tme tliat m.an 
is bad, but he is not so bad nor so weak itmt he 
cannot alleviate if he has the will • M c' can Jiovcr 
fashion a realm of pure Spint on earth But wo 
have the power to strive after it and to rcali/*' 
if if only fragmentardr. Tho first deiw.incl hcr»' 
is that selfishness, whether persoiwl or national 
be cast off. Let u« believe in freedom and m our 
power to alleviate. "God’e fellow figlitcis on 
e.arth” is an old and noble .aim . lot us hoju (ho 
faith that we are the fellow fighters of tho opint : 
let us bolicve in the worth of our great ta.sk and 
In our victory on the field of earth” (p. lid) 

8o ho IS a “meliorist.” 

Tho Look is welJ-wTittcn and wortli roaumg 
Mahes Ch* Oiinsii 
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I'ltMTl'-r or Yi>IV— lltMMWAV, 
llfi Siimnt Sinmawl'l Ulm ,'1*''™/? 
lltmilnm-) rohime I. (InMih •< («. Jin*"'. 

'’"•rhin ’'tak di'ni"'"' '1'“ 

M,lo?f lilt! .mlnrl'llnSrly i’ “'’nS 

thoiij^h .his h not ^utiiom.an ea 

>itK'on‘-ru>iis iinnioiir. In follower of liOnl 

linn tho anllior "'iitea . n ijiWft hand does not 
.Icsui in that ^ ' ‘ j^nya^in s 

laiow win lus riKht homl ,jo 

Rcnutnc fnciiu. no Jrench 

Inl of dilTe^fit ''S u© is rather hard 

lio prac'iisod \Mtn fJo-Li..!, /inctors maio lot ol 

«"lSnSi SWeSn^S!? 

!:?rily° S"r ffis o°"il 

Dosnrihinff tlio tiio niitlior oonpar^ it 

siuccro l,c is.com 2 I® ^2' Anibimloo ’ 

■ T%'iH 

which '"‘t G. Bosn 

philosoplo • / 

pn-r- 

f!;£i£'c enannenf 

inrd worh, IS r -ij,* such as anj audicnco 


those of a poet, do not lend tiiemsolves to severe 
Rj-sfematizins. The pa^sa^es show, to quote words 
wliicU luve hcen u'ed by a Krcat critic atoat 
Undnr, n.Th« of llionslil rather than sn'tanrf 
IhinkiiK. Most ''een ivnttcn on tl o 

stimiiliK of prc. 1 t events particularly m India 
fiince the Partition days : but there arc cencral 
rellcction' on nroporty, camtal. "‘o . “1 

mechanism of today as well as socialism. Aew 
tlionplit inahes a oiiick imaainotivc appeal to 
Tasoro and is readily praspeil hy him on he 
emotional and even on the 

in nmnotmcing Ins own vcnlict, he shows givai 
caution Ho is not. for example, even a lukowann 
Riinnortcr of socialism : he is inclined to foadmn 
if Great service would bo rendered, if 51r. i-en 
SvwS tlS bare extracts in a better arrangement 
a Sincentrates his own comments in ^ 
infrrtftiicton' or concluding chapter, m a tiituro 
lldi^ffl This will «ivo the hook the value which, 
in its present shape, it has not. ^ 

IyDiA’sSTnuoo;.r,vo" Syo.r : 0. A. 

(tCo. ^fadra^ /Virr 7?<- I. HI hb ^ ,. 

important ^Pccches h Son The autlior begins 
luavc Iwcn Irocb .A'?" ° ^ ^ JJds with tho rro'pnt 

with the Il!>ert lhlJ anu^^cnu The 

demand full r P . no.^tl.v printed., and 

book IS well "leef .and ''dl prove liighiv 

“"STS, So oraPloya "fiJtS 

useful to tlioso "‘*”, 1 ' ni-o *0 lavinen wlio are too 

i“';;^^%rto^"prot«l'"^'ork to nAul tho 
daily papers- poutu i •> 

pT* Sgrr 

JtMote'I. I’'’'''; , , pt tortli tho VICO a 

The .vilhor >“% '"ci.Jtra, about tho iii.jm.ffiO 

♦c-th hnd has arrived at mo ^j^foremj. widow- 

islSfe^s; 

widows. O' bi-'" 
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BENGALI 

RA^OAr.4L {J Ihgraphy) ; Bp Manmatkanalk 
(rjiosh, M. A . P. R. E. S. Gurndas Chatlerjee <0 
bans. Pnce Rs. 4. 

This book. the result of painstaking 
researches of Jlr. Ghosh, may be styled : “A 
liistory ’of Bengali literature in the Nineteenth 
century," as it tlirnws a flood of light on the 
literan’’ society of Bengal during the time of the 
Poet Itangalal. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the very period 
saw the birth of present-dav Bengali 


601 

could be now reconstructed. But that is evidently 
an impossible dream. The Zafar-namn begins 
as fate as ISQO, when. Ranjit was already eif 
established in power, and it passes verj' rapidly 
over the next eighteen j'ears, about Tihich nc 
should have been glad to learn more, as English 
records are plentiful about (he Jlaharajah 
after 1818. 

J. Saiucir 


MARATHI 

CircK4LFiA Itiihs (Mistaken history!. TT'riVer 
Ml. P. K. S^valopvrkar Editor and publisher J/r. 
S. N. Jliiddar, Kaii Shiilraiari, Xar/pur. Pike 
Re. 1-4-0. 

Both writer and publisher arc Graduates 
of the Tilak University. This book contains 232 
pag'ef or 20 chapters. But each chapter la an 
independent one. The writer has once more 
reproduced the admitted facts, such as Umichand’s 
story. Nandkumar’s execution, persecution . of 
Begums of Oudh etc. in a veheuiont and abusive 
language, but shown utter disregard for tho 
research of the Maratha period. Tiio reviewer is 
.JJ^rAn-XAMA'i-RiKitT SiNc.n ; Ru Dontn Amar ^f'^t his request to the author to, uso, his 

Cnth eittlffl iiolh t.. O'.!- - inlAlliiranf'o fnr hotter \v*ftrlr tlinn tlna will nnt fall 


tliat ....W. V... 

literature — recent as it is— is one of the darkt^stf^ 
far as connected history is concerned. What light 
IS being throM-n on those chapters at the present 
day, IS due to tlie selfless and tirefess efforts of a 
very few eminent literateurs of the type of 
Mr. (Hiosh. 

TIijs book should attain the status of reference 
book •qorr.^i; i:i 


c in every Bengali library. 


PERSIAN 


K. N C. 


iVuf/i. edited with notes and Infrodtirdon hij Suaiam intell'sence for better work than this. %mI 1 not fall 
^h//. .V. A , Lecluf'^r, Govt. Golleae, Lahore ®ti deaf ears. 

[Punjab Uniiersity. 1928) Pp. 308-¥xl. 

We are ghd to see that Prof. Sifaram Kohh. 
who has made a name for himself by his erudite 
study of Ranjit Smgh’s militarj’ organization on r> 
tho basis of the. original Gurmukht and Persian 


V.S. Wak.vskvu 

GUJARATI 
R>i Javendra Rao B Diahal, M A , 


records, has given to the A^orld this historv of Professor of EiujliAi and Gmarnti Arts CoKeye, 
Ranjit Singh written by one of his heredit.iry 

ofTicers. The editor’s work is scholarly and help- ^iirat, ;>/> 240 cloth hound Pi tee Rs. 2. 192 ). 

fill to the reader, and his critical and descriptive The title of tho look means 4\ator-lilics. In 
introduction and glossary of non-Per»ian words the author’s own words it i? “a collodion ot 
deserve special praise. The type is clear and essays on Life anil Letters" Tho essays range 
large, being evidently of the . same fount which js over a wide area, and embrace such v.idei.v 
used by the celebrated Baptist Mission Piess in unconnected subiects as the Sun, the Jhitm m 
printing the Perro-Ambic section of tho Bibliotheca Litcratiire. factonos for husking rice and lunsrjiiito- 
Indica scries. A careful list of corrigenda has net. All subjects arc placed, ho'NCvcr. in their 
been added. appropriate surroundings aided by pliilosophiral 

As foi* the book itself, it stops at (he vear reflections or humorous touches, serious thought, 
183G, three ye.irs before tho death of Ranjit. *The or close and intimate observation, as required by 
author was a son of Diwan Dina Nath (a the situation. Prof. Durkal has unften two or 
Kashmiri), who was Ranjit’s Jlinistcr of Finance three other books before this, but \\e think, that 
and as such had tlie entire charge of the ci\il, this is his tiest efTort at poimlari/lng his way of 
military and political records of the Maharajah’s thinking and looking at things in general. 
Oovcrnm.ent. The iiiitiior "oas born m 182.2 and d) Braoav.vx Jadfshwah. (2) S'uvat'io. bo/A 
his firot histowal piw<^.s ^ne^ne on hn Popatlol Puimlhni Shah, prMed resperlhehf 
the Sikh of thp ^e of J ! nl d'anlnuer and Rajlnt, paper and doth bound. 

He began his liistorj m Ranjit s lifetime, bj order „„ to. iji+on- Pnre O-l-'i • J7r J 7'}‘\9 
of that monarch, but death cut his work short at ^ ^ ^ - -''f- 

the n-'C of 4"> (in 1807 ) There is a vciw well-known temple of Slin 

The early history of the Sikhs as a political Q®*! .Waokanor in K'atliiaw.ml. to which pdirnfns 
power. I. e., their doings from the suppressjon 
of Ikand.a to the unification of tho Punjab under 
Ranjit Singh, is shrouded in mystorj' Prolably 

no authentic records of tins period have •— - ; .•r'-''"., r' .i.o* 

rrcscn-«l or indml wro cror penned. IVIwt mytliolccicsil amlthc fir..; liUlfi >">1' ■V'.'V'f- 
we can learn of them from indirect sourtes such P)® second look is a collection o' 

as histories of the Muglial cinpiro. has been 


flock in large numlors, in the month of Shmvan 
for worship. It is a prottv itlace. pif tiire^iucl.y 
situated away from tuhabited towns, and tiUU/fsl 
as a «amlariHm also. Tho origin of the plan’ is 


compiled by Williams— but only with referonec 
to one region— in his account of Debra Dun. It is 
a painful and dr>' rcoortl of raids and m.xss.acres 
with dates. Tho form.ative stage of Ranjit Sinch’s 
('arcor — i. «.tho period before 1 Situ. — would .yield 
a fascinativc narrative if ifs authentic msioiy 


di'idod into two rart.s. those meant generally for 
every IkxIj* and tho«o meant for .liiins 
The intrwuction gives a short history of this 
branch of literature. The di.a!ogucs fiirni-h 
delightful reading and many of them liave ir»vn 
successfully acte^l on the st.age at school gathering*. 

h\ M J. 





Gt^JANliTGS 

A . r. XU-IA ci„Ai,0A4e of India, as pictured here in close-mnp photo- 

Catching Wild Elephants cranhs Decoyed by tame elephants, the angrj. 















Sul*hiecl and roixsl together. the«c " ild 
are enjoying tlioir tin>t lath in captivitv. ilie 
Indian elephants re<iuire plcntj' of fluslepd «*ater 
and no amm.als enjoy a lath more Ihoroagmy 
Thev an^ gtvxl swimmers and by incans pi their 
tninVs. ran hrenthe wlien llieir entire wucs are 
l>cniMth the surfaee. 
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«11 work* curves, there arc specific variations. 
The curve for lioavy manual work differs 
from the curve ofligiit manual labour; the 
curve of chiefly mental work is different 
from that of simple repetitive work. There 
may be distinct specific variations owing to 
tlio peculiar nature of the work or to the 
environmental factor in wliich it is being 
done. 

It is obvious, however, that within the 
working spell there are optimum durations 
when the productive capaeftj’ of the labourer 
remains at a reasonably high level. Efficiency 
demands that the curve should remain as 
■such. The problem is to fight the falls in 
the work curve. When sucli falls are /.airij* 
regular it cannot be attributed to any 
other factor but the onset of fatigue. The 
only way to alleviate such temporary fatigue 
is to introduce rest pauses at the requisite 
intervals. 

In recent years numerous experiments to 
investigate the effects of introduction of rest 
pauses have been carried out in various indus- 
trial countries. It is now generally admitted 
that wlien a long continuous shift of work is 
interspersed with rest pauses at suitable inter- 
vals the output increases and, if the testimony 
of the workers can be accepted, fatigue is 
removed. The beneficial effects of such rest 
intervals, for the industry as well as for the 
workers have been fully demonstrated by the 
Industrial Fatigue Rcscarcii Board and tiro 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
in Great Britain. ...... 

Tlierc arc two mam schemes of distnbu- 
-tion of the working hours adopted in Great 
Rritain the so-c.alled “one-break” system and 
the “two-break” system. On the former schomo 
ihe workers begin at 7,7-30 or 8 a. m. with 


a single break in the course of the- d.ay. au 
hour for lunch. Thus they arc on two equal 
spells of work the lengtii of each varying 
5 lioui^, 4*2 hours, or 4 hours as the 
ca&o may be. Ou the otlier hand, in a two- 
break system work* is resumed at 6 a v. or 
in some cases at 6-30 or 7 a-ji. for a spell 
of two hours at the end of winch there i-' 
a break for half an hour for breakfast. The 
lunch interval comes between 12-30 to ISO 
thus dividing the day into Avork spells of 
2, 4 and 4 hours, or at times of 2V2, 3 Vj, 
and 4 hours. 

The chief defect of a one-break system 
when Avorkiug hours range from 9 to 10, i? 
the length of the two .«pells. Couviucia^ 
proof of tlie evil effects of such lengthy 
spells is to be found in the Final Repoit 
of Health of Munition Workers Committee, 
1918. The evidence is that of no lo'^s an 
authority than Vernon. “As the result of 
conversations with workers, and of my own 
limited o.yperienco of five-hours spells in 
munition work, I am convinced,” he add®, 
“that five hours of continuous work are too 
much for a man, and considerably too much 
for a woman. Even 4’3 are too much, and 
all work spells ought, if possible, to be 
reduced to four hours or less.” To avoid the 
icngtliy spells, the nine to ton-houi'-day may 
be profitably divided into 4 Iioitrs, aud - /t 
hours Avitli a lunch-inteival and a tea-nitor- 
val of ono hour and a quarter of an hour 
respectively. Tlio whole sliift avjII thus 
occupy from S .a.m. to G-15 r.v. and tho 
workers start after finisliing breakfast. Tlie 
advantage of this metliod lies in the fact 
that workers have tlic longest spell vlien 
they are fresh and vigorous and tiicir shoifC''t 
spell Avhcu they are most fatigued. 



The Indian Crisis In Ceylon® 

By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


F renzied energy is at present being put 
into the movement to keep Ceylon 
Indians in political and industrial ser- 
vitude. Success has not actually crowned the 
efforts of tile anti-Indian agitators : but they 
believe — and not without reason — that it is 
nigh 

The Governor of Ceylon (Sir Herbert Stanley), 

‘ who, out of the richness of his South Afncau 
nsperienco suggested to the Colonial Office 
some months back that Indians in the Island 
should bo sacrificed in order to placate cer- 
tain Sinhalese politicians, is on tho point of 
proceeding “home," ostensibly on holiday. It 
is, however, definitely known that he will 
confer on the subject of tho impending reform 
of tho Ceylon Constitution with the Fabian 
Socialist who presides over the Colonial 
Offico in Downing Street — the fiaron Passfield, 
better known to us as Sidney Webb. 

Shortly before the Governor of Ceylon 
was due to depart from tlie shores of Ceylon, 
information bearing upon its face the semi- 
otficial impress was filtering in to assure 
the Sinhalese politicians that the Colonial 
Ofilco would not let the Governor down in 
respect of imposing qualifications p.atcntly 
framed to prevent all but a negligible raino- 
rity of Indians in Ceylon from acquiring tho 
vote. Lord Passfield, we were told with 
almost oracular authoritr, was willing to 
alter “tho formula” regarding Indian franchise 
to soothe Indian liurt feeling? : but he was 
not disposed to make any material alterations 
in tho actu.il conditions. To do so, would, 
in his opinion, constitute a ‘‘breach of faith” 

• with tho Coylonese politicians.'?' 

• Ties .article must not bo rcnrintfHl or transla- 
ted, in part or in whole, onUidu India witliotit 
lirst S'V-unns tho wriKon conS'->iit of thf’ author. 

t Tho London corrcsiwadont (an hnsitshman) 
of the Hindu (^Ladnsl s^iit a telegram (o his uaiier 
whi<h w.as published in Uie issiio of April (Ini an«l 
mul a-* follows ; “I g.ithcr tint Ivonl Pa-«melu 
•.Und? tirm in ailhcriiig to his decision on Indian 
fnnt’Uiso m (Vvlon .and refuse? to .admit tlulanv 
imu-lleo to Imluns is involve*! in the proposed 
atTaa,;einonU. He is understood to bo willing to 


Colombo^ Ap)il JO, 1930. 

Even if statements of this tenor emana- 
ting from London are without foundation, 
the chances of the Colonial Oftice dismissing 
the pica that the Governor of Ceylou will 
make personally even before these words are 
printed, are, I should think, remote. Sir 
Herbert Stanley will no doubt represent to 
Lord Passfield that the Smlialese politicians 
who were opposed to “essential” proposals 
contained in the Donoughraoro Commission 
Scheme for the reform of the Ceylou Consti- 
tution modified their obstructive attitude only 
on the condition that definite steps would bo 
taken to prevent Indians— particularly ludiaus 
living in certain parts of the Island wliicli 
tho Smhaleso regard as tlieir very own— from 
pulling anything like their full voting sticugth. 
Ho will I am convinced, point to certain passages 
in the dcspatcli that he forwarded from 

Colombo on June 2, 1928, to tliat Office, then 
headed by the • Rt. Hon'ble Colonel L. C. S. 
Amcry, a- h-. which bo stated that a 
majority of tho unofficial members of tho 
Legislative Council will bo ready to accept 
the Donoughmoro sclierao if only tho (Indian) 
franchise question can^ bo settled to tlieir 
reasonable satisfaction.” , . r » 

The despatch sent m reply by Lord 

Passfield will bo quoted as implying that the 
Governor's recommendations in that respect 
had been accepted — so at least tho Sinhalese 
legislators who ato their words must have told 
hTs E.vcellency, oven though most of them 
refused openly to say so in ti'C Ceylon 
alive Council. Sir Herbert Stanley can. 
iu**auy case, bo expected to lay empliasis 
upon that point 

The Governor is sure to coudeinu as a 
quibble unworthy of accepLauco by any 
honest person the construction placed by . the 

modify the foniuilo. but 

^ion.and if lio is rc-j^iiMble or tl o Or “ 

Coiiacil. fnmehiM'. proviMons °t,i 

ttally as indicated m h’^de.si.atch. IJo 

inv other cour-e as a breach of failh will Ct> ion. 

n„7.lSn. hov,o.cr. .. 'IVr'-li 
of ('ovlon's arrival .and as .Mr. iKiin us CQU.ai|> 
nUlvii to i.mlect. ImlLon inter«,l3. a minor 
Cabinet Lauo scorns likely to ari^c- 
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Indian raomber of tho Indian Civil Sorvico 
(Mr. 0. S. llajpai), who acted as tlio Govern- 
ment of India spokesman in the Indian laJEis-. 
lativo Assembly during, tbo debate on, the 
subject, upon tho langnago actually employed 
by tho Secretary of State for the Coloni^ , 
Mr. Bajpai sought to make out that Lorf 
rassiicld was only disposed to *>“ 

bad not actually accepted, the Coy on 
Governor’s recommendations regarding Indian 

Thera is room for difference of opinion 
as to nhclher or not the Smlialeso Po’^oians 
would have .baokslided i they bad no 
derived the impression that the Colonial 
Mice bad sanctioned the Governor’s propo- 
sal severely to restrict tho Indian franchise 
Pcmlo who are capable of eating their words 

:Si^rr“ilSf^peo?aUy— 

S?rn|n7liibnt^^«>‘e..NragLrnT^ 

of SinlialesQ M. . ^ -get of the Donough- 
original position jlcmbers oj the 

more Commission Ceylonese) wbo 

privileged ® „gi, tho adoption of 

si.-i’S'ai'i.a'KS’e 

°^'’ESar ‘bp i‘did!°‘ Witt Us 

Africans towards I'™“’jriflced witt a view 

ttat Ceylon Indmnj|b Siolialcso 

rds°tt‘0®®“^durat.na. indicate b. 

'^teSecretS'l'S' ^h -“nS- 

holy 0 f place. I at tbat'time 

uXn|>/'>SSfScira^/‘ 

was. « °°y injustioo io ?“**“,„ Governor’s 

U™'rfi„Titico is P;jpa?, “■ oictice. rcqnira 


subjects— definito and explicit surrender of 
their original citizenship as tho price or 
franchise in Ceylon. Even then only a per- 
centage of Indians— a small percentage at 
that-will bo able actually to acquire the rote, 
while all adults among the non-Indian iJntisn 
subjects who care to register will become 
ODfranchised. Hardly a single Bnton m 
Ceylon who has attaind the age of 
ono irill.ior instance, igo voteless unless ho 


gorttd"& ”” 


If Sidney Webb has become so blind as 

to bo nimble to see so glariog .a piece of 

discrimination and injustice, the soon® bo 
rasicos from bis office the better for ms 
reputation. Any one of us who bnppens U 
know him has, however, to ‘''“L-islon 

.an obstinate man and having "wdo a decisio , 
no matter hew wrong d may be, it is d>B . 
MilL if not impossible, for him 
It would, nevertheless, be folly to beliei 
oharces for securing the "•«bd'nwM of ho 
unjust and discriminative proposak 

g^i»Lf‘bl"aS^Snra^%Sf, 

W S&d’s rofnsal to stoop to *ucb 
n m^ldaveUiao fbterfose.m^.^ J^sUoato 

Sra. J ba^“ot no ‘iin^ beon^"‘« “ 

& MaoDonJd PoS'^Vf!;: 
•11 In oveiTule tho Secretary of 

tat it 

sl‘tt'°AfS Governor of Ceylon 

will triumph. 

lam.gravoiy “-eroforo^f ta|- 

liatioa is not ' , . During the Delhi 
legislative ^s»emhly. “ oj Pandit 

‘ h!’ K uniro a ro oSn voicing its 

SSSt'lKdians in^„^ 
gjS^?UM‘:‘;S“afttcf-rnd is sti.,-b»t 
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upon giving to the proposals governing 
Indian franchise in Ceylon submitted by the 
Donoughmore Commission. Even Sir D’Arcy 
Lindsay — the trusted lieutenant of the Scottish 
financial potentate, Lord luchcape, who has, 
both in India and Ceyloiij, extensive interests 
of many kinds in addition to shipping — gave 
^bis blessing to this motion, which was 
uDanimousIy adopted by the Assembly. 

Humiliation seems, I fear, to be in store 
also for the mighty Government of India, 
which unreservedly accepted the Kunzru 
resolution. The Indian I. C. S. official who 
acted as its spokesman, helps to run the 
department charged with the administration 
of affairs, connected with Indians overseas — 
a department which is said to be so much 

under Indian domination as to be a bit of 

Swaraj “in action.” The debato showed, 
however, that either its agent in Ceylon had 
kept it in the dark in regard to the march 
of events in the Island and it had uot taken 
the trouble to inform itself even by scanning 
the newspapers that it receives, to my know- 
ledge, from Colombo and other places ; or 
that it had chosen to pureue a policy of 

laissex faire until the motions put down by 

Hr. K C. Roy and Pandit Hridaynath 
Eunzra made it impossible for it to continue 
to follow the line of least resistance. 

Ill 

Pandit Kunzru did not press a heroic 
measure upon the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
He did uot ask that the basis of franchise in 
Ceylon should be such that it would permit 
as large a proportion Indians to acquire 
the vote as that of the other communities — at 
least the Ceylon Britons. He did not insist 
even upon action that would wipe the stigma 
of serai-slavery from the face of three- 
quarters of a million Indian plantation 
workers. He merely urged the Assembly to 
recommend — 

‘ ■ to the Governor-General in Coundl that the 
proposals of the Government of Ceylon regarding 
franchise, which have been accepted by the 
Colonial Office, in so far as they make possession of 
a, ceitificate of permanent settlement and renaneia- 
tion of the protection of the Government of India 
by Inffian emigrants a condition of eligibility to vote 
should not be put into effect and that immediate 
steps should be taken to secure the adoption of the 
■original .recomniendations of tlie Donoughmore 
Commission making five years’ residence the basis 
of fnincliise.” 

In asking that the Ceylon Government 
be compelled to go back to the Donoughmore 


Commission proposals relating to Lidiau 
franchise, the mover of this resolution seemed 
to be utterly unconscious of the fact that 
those proposals were, in themselves, framed 
by persons who, on their own admission, 
were seeking to weigh the political saddle 
against Indians in the Island. Had Pandit 
Kunzru realized that fact, his patriotic sense 
would, I am confident, have led him to 
recommend a far different line of action. 

Since this point has been missed even 
by persons in the position of leaders in 
India, it must be explained at some length. 
In so doing I shall endeavour to avoid, as 
much as possible, going over ground that 
I have already covered in contributions on 
this subject to this Mevieic, 

At the time the Earl of Donoughmore 
brought his team to Colombo at the behest 
of Colonel Amery, who, though born In India, 
is none too anxious to make Indians or 
Ceylonese self-sufficing, politically or other- 
wise, the position ia respect of Indiau 
franchise was this : 

(1) Indians in the Island possessing the 
requisite income for property^ and literacy 
qualifications had the right to elect their own 
representatives two in number on the 
“communal’' principle. 

(2) Concurrently with that right, they 

were given the competence to vote in the 
territorial electorates on exactly the same 
terms as the Sinhalese^ Ceylon Tamils, Ceylon 
3Iuslims and Ceylon Britons.* . ' 

It is to be noted that no disability was 
manufactured at the time Indians were incor- 
porated in the general electorate purposely 
to handicap them The restrictions gover- 
ning franchise were to apply to everybody, 
else exactly as they did to them. 

IV 

This the position when the Donough- 
more Commission arrived in Colombo in 
November, 1927. After receiving evidence 
in the capital and other towns during a stay 
of some fourteen weeks, they returned to 
London. The steamer that took them away 
from the Island “happened” also to cany an 
exceedingly resourceful Irish member of the 
Ceylon Civil Service who, for years, had been 


• An account of the events that led to tlio in- 
corporation of Indians in ,thG peneral electorate 
will be found in ray article: ''ilovcs to make 
Indiaats in Ceylon Political Helots, in the jJodern 
Jtetiew for June. 1929. 
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their «rievanco3 and difficulties in the Legislative 
Council than under the present arrangement” 

Jnst ttvo inferences can bo drawn from 
these statements, namely : 

(1) While every adult male and all adult 
females above thirty (since reduced to twenty 
one) years of age among the Ceylonese were, 
under the Donoughmore proposals, to be 
entitled to a vote, the great bulk of the 
Indians were to be excluded ; and 

(2) that exclusion icould not just happen^ 
but would be Dcuber\.telt produced. 

Whde the commissioner talked so much 
of ‘Tndiau immigrant labour,” they did not 
publish the information that, according to 
Government of India regulations as interpre- 
ted by the Controller of Indian Immigrant 
Labour (an official of the Ceylon Government), 
Indian labourers lose the statas of iraraigrant 
after they have been away from India for 
five years. For at least three years, to my 
knowledge, that Ceylon Government official, 
who appeared twice before the Commissioners 
and, just by chance, mailed the seas on the 
same ship with them, iias been contending 
that all Indian labourers who have been in 
the Island for five years pass outside the 
control of the Government of India Agent 
in Ceylon. The first “reservation” designed 
by the Donoughraore Commission (the five 
years’ residential qualification) would, if 
accepted, automatically debar nil “ludian 
immigrant labourers”— iu this sense of the 
term— from acquiring the vote. 

Since seven out of every nine lodiaos in 
Ceylon live on plantations in conditions of 
semi-slavery, the second ‘reservation” — 
namely the registration of voters at their 
express request and not through automatic 
proc’ss, as in England, would operate 
specially against Indians. Huddled in one- 
roora “lines” situated on private property 
from which ingress and egress are regulated 
according to the will — and even the whim — 
of the owners, they would find it difficult to 
get away and register unless, of course, it 
suited the planters to have them registered, 
in -vybicli case, however, their vote would be 
used to fasten upon them tighter than ever 
the shackles of semi*serfdora. 

V 

The question of “protection by the 
Government of India” is not merely academic. 
Indian workers on Ceylon plantations 

live in indastriai serfdom, as stated again 


and again in the Ceylon Legislative CounciL 
According to a letter read by one of the^ 
Sinhalese ir. l. c.’s, our people are, in fact,, 
prisoners. In tin's circumstance the right 
conceded to the Agent of the Government of 
India to enter any plantation employing- 
Indians and to make enquiries is of consider- 
able importance, especially if the present 
practice of sending young Indian Civil Service 
men with little experience — “i c s. kids” E 
call them— is stopped and Indian publicists 
of proven patriotism and independence of 
character alone are appointed to the post. 

It must, moreover, be reraembeied that 
the lot of the Indian plantation workers— far 
from satisfactory today — would be infinitely 
worse if certain regulations placed on tbe- 
Ceylen Statute Book under pressure from 
our people in India had not been enacted 
expressly for them. Anything that would' 
have the effect of faking any of ifliese 
labourers outside the scope of these regula- 
tions would menace their very existence. It 
would, for instance, place them entirely • at 
the mercy of the planters in respect of: 
wages and m.ate them liable to arrest for 
debt It has been claimed in the Legislative 
Council that “benefits” of this nature cannot 
legally bo claimed by Indians in Ceylon if 
they have lost the “status of Indian immi- 
grants’'; and no spokesman for the Ceylon 
GoTemment in that Council has so far denied 
the validity of that contention. 

Persons with the intelligence of the Earl 
of Donouglimore and his colleagues roust 
have been alive to the importvance of this 
question, lliey, however, took care to make 
no mentioa of it in tlioir report. 

VI 

The leaders of the anti-Indian movement 
in Ceylon are mostly planters. As soon as 
they realized that the Donouglimore Com- 
mission were for politically handicapping • 
Indians, they set up an agitation which would 
definitely relieve them of such obligations as 
were imposed upon them iu respect of their 
ludian labourers by ordinances passed under 
pressure from India. 

The Sinhalese planter-politicians knew that, 
any agitation to curtail tlie usefulness of tlie 
Government of India Agent would appeal 
quite as much to the British planters, who 
were none too anxious to submit to the 
special regulations forced upon them from 
India. An obliging Governor who had gained. 
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liis ndministrativo experience in Sooth Africa 
^advised the Colonial Office to insist upon 
conditions that would, secure to tho planters 
their hearts’ desire in this respect 

To sum up : Tho twist, given by Sir, 
Herbert .Stanley to- tho^ Donoughmore 
••Commission proposals relating to Indian 
franchise has certainly worsened them, iho 
proposals, as they stood, were, m any ^se^ 
designed to discriminate against our people. 

vn • 
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capitalized value of this land at forty crorcs 
of rupees — really a low estimate. The number 
of Indian workers, together with their 
dependents, of both sexes and all ages, 
cannot now be far short of 800,000 persons. 

If India were to withdraw supplies of 
Indian labour, littlo tea would bo produced 
in Ceylon. Tho output of rubber would 
decrease probably by half. Coylou would 
soon fade from tho map of the world. 

Enormous wastage takes place all the 
time in the Indian labour on Cej’lon plauta- 
tations. Something like 70,000 of our people 
return anuually to India — many of them 
broken-down wrecks, to bo a burden upou' 
Indians for the rest of their life, sinco no 
“old a«’e” pension, sickness benefit or other- 
crant is payable to them from their former 
eniDloyers m .the Island or from tho Ceylon 
Government. Hero are tho figures relating 
to the five yo.ars ending with IJ-b-figures 
published under orders from Sir Herbert 

Stanley • Departure of Indians from 

Ceylon Plantations 

,004 60,110 ' 

53,203 

ioio 01,2“ 

• 87.181 

JlJjg 93,690 • ■ 

Total, 1024-2S 351,001 

Yearly average, 70,332 persons. 
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would, ia fact, be able to exact their own 
terras from their employers. 

YHI ' 

But for the threat about the stoppage 
of food and labour supplies to Ceylon flung 
by Hr. K. C. Roy from the floor of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly the debate in the 
Assembly would, I believe, have had 
little repercussion in the Island. The 
Ceylonese anti-Indian agitators do not tliink 
much of the Indian Assembly. They, at the 
same time, profess to be worth at ilr. Roy’s 
threat, and declare that India has no right 
to menace prosperity in Ceylon. In their 
estimation our motherland is only a door-mat — 
for them to clean their boots upon. 

The general opinion in Ceylon is that 
the threat is idle. It is said that the 
Government of India is predominantly 
composed of Britons who will never 

take action calculated to ruin the 
planters, most of whom are Britons. 

It is true that many influential Britons 
own plantations in Ceylou. An Englishman 
who served not long ago as the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India is, for instance, 
part-owner of one. Some members of the 
two Houses of Parliament or tbeirrelations — 
have proprietary interests in tea and rubber 
estates in Ceylon. Thousands— probably 

hundreds of thousands— of Britons — highly 

placed and otherwise — own shares in 

companies in the Island. Ninety per cent 
of the tea and fifty per cent of the rubber — 
probably more — are grown on plantations 
belonging to B.ritons and operated by them. 

For this reason, it is said, the Government 
of India will never dream of interfering with 
the labour supply from India to plantations 
in Ceylon. If it were to show any sign 
of so doiug Downing Street they add, woidd 
soon compel it to stay its hand. 

To make assurance doubly sure, the 
anti-Indian agitators, on the eve of the 
Governor’s departure, have been holding 
many meetings to protest against the 
resoluUon passed by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, and particularly against the threat 
uttered by llr. Roy. Though care was taken 
to select jilaces where there is intense hatred 
of the Damilas" (Tamils) — descendants of 
despoilers of Sinhalese homes and temples 
in centuries gone by — the • attendance has, 
at least m some cases, been disappointing 
to the conveners of tho meetings. 


6ir 

The speakers have been the same at* 
practically all these meetings. They either- 
theniselves or their relatives own the news- 
papers in Colombo which, in consequence,, 
have been devoting columns to reporting the 
orations made to half-empty halls and also 
to printing anti-Indian letters. 

Lord Passfield is not supposed to know 
these little details and will no doubt be 
greatly impressed when presently the 
Governor places before him files of newspaper 
cuttings. Tho Colonial Office is already bemg 
bombarded by certain auti-Indian Sinhalese 
who have gone to London for “reasons of 
health.” 

Indians in Ceylon, on the other hand,, 
have been apathetic. The Hon’ble Hr. K 
Natesa Aiyar, who represents the well-to-do 
Indian element in the Ceylon Legislative 
Council, has been anxious to go to England 
to make representations ; but so far tho 
means to enable him to make the journey 
have not been placed at bis disposal. His 
colleague— the Eon’ble Hr. Ignatius Xavier 
Pereira— being a wealthy shop-keeper, has 
been able to sail. 

Both these Indian M. L. C.’s kept silent 
in the Ceylon Legislative Council when the 
Stanley modifications of the Bonoughmore 
scheme were being debated. They have, 
broadly speaking, failed to give a strong 
lead to the people whose cause they should 
have served single-mindedly. It, however» 
Jlr. Pereira can forget that he derives custom 
from tho Sinhalese and adopts a bold course, 
even at this late hour he may be able to • 
accomplish some good. 


IX 

Personally I have little hope that Indians 
in Ceylon will receive justice so long as tho 
planters can, without difficulty, have all the 
cheap Indian labour that they require or 
desire. Only when they become convinced 
that their supplies will be withheld from 
them until decisive action has been definitely 
taken to lift our plantation workers from the • 
conditions of political servitude and industrial 
semi-slavery in which they are at present 
compelled to live, can we expect fair play 
for our people in Ceylon. 

As I have often written, tho region of the 
purse is the tendorest spot in the British 
anatomy. Any appeal that is not directed 
towards that region cannot have much chance* 
of proving effective. 
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T 

A tliouglitful survey of Indian history 
brings home to the mind one funda- 
mental difference betu'een the Hindn 
and the Jluslim monarchies of the land, as 
a general rule. No doubt, Hindus too have 
had empires in the past ; no doubt, Muslim 
monarchies also did, in the last stage of 
their decline, split up into independent prin- 
cipalities. But, on the whole, a deep and 
extensive study of the history of tlie two 
creeds convinces one that the Hindu in 
general cannot be liappy unless he isolates 
himself in a small local State oi special 
community of his own sub-section of a caste 
or clan, — within whose narrow parochial 
limits he can range at will and indulge to 
the full in tlie specialities of his own parti- 
cular caste-group or sect. The ilusllm, on 
tlic other hand, generally speaking, has 
tlourishod as part of a much wider political 
or social organization and can easily make 
himself a full member of a vaster homoge- 
neous body. In short, the Hindu loves to 
live within his shell and contract his srcfthr 
activities wit^iin its narrow circle, jealously 
c.’cclusive of all others outside it,— though 
his spinfunl liberality embraces the whole 
mankind in a vague Platonic way. Tho 
Jluslim naturally prefers a wider field and 
feels fully at home in the uuivers.n! com- 
munal life of the brotherhood of Islam (subject 
to the difference between Sliias and Sunnis 
wlien extenial dangers are absent.) 

Tliorefore, the ment.nlity of tlie ^luslim is 
more favourable to the winning of «ide- 
''Pread empires, wliile the Hindu’s psychology 
favours the formation of small States 
(UtaiiiJa-rajyn). Tliis view is not really 
at conllict with the historical fact of 
every Hindu Rajah’s “earth-liungcr'’ and his 
recognition of “extension of realm*' (roSya- 
thlftr) as a d(ity. Tiiat was, however, the 
aim and work of tiic indhidual Hindu king, 
while tliD building of the Muslim empires 
was a work to which the Jfuslim community 
as a whole — soldiers and sbatesmcD, no loss 
than the king, — contributed. In fact, the 


tj’pical Muslim sovereign was in reality tlie 
Commander of the Faithful, not the paymaster 
of a mercenary armj’ nor the eliieftam of a 
elan related by the blood-tie only and there- 
fore incapable of assimilating new recruits 
from outside the strictly limited brotherhood 
of common ancestry, 

II 

In political matters, therefore, the Hindu 
has thought parochially, tiie Jlushm imperially, 
and the political organizations of the 
two have been contradistinguished by this 
polar difference in their outlook, and also 
by the fact that the Muslim monarchy was 
essentially a military State in winch every 
Faithful is theoretically a soldier, a voting 
citizen, and a member of the congregation 
(jamid and jmnnit) and the sovereign is 
necessarily a dictator whoso autocracy is 
limited only by the Sacred Law iSharn.) 

The diflerent departments of the State 
and branches or divisions of the national 
army, in a Muslim empire, Iiavo tlicroforo 
been more closely co-ordinated and liavo 
co-operated more effectively and regularly 
than in Hindn empires. This explains the 
success of the Jfusllms, not only in Northern 
India in the 13th century, but also in the 
Deccan in the 17th, in crushing out tho 
Hindu empires and principalities, — though 
in the Deccan the llfu^almans were a more 
iiandful in compar'son with the Hindus who 
fell before them, ns I have shown in nu' 
paper on “Tho Ruin of tho Hindus in tho 
Madras Karnatak” in tho August 1029 num- 
ber of this Review. 

■'The Muslim States being generally larger 
political units than the a\erage Hindu State-’, 
could usually give peace and security to 
their subjects over wider areas and for longer 
periods than the latter could. .Moreo\er, 
they could afford to create larger and more 
ad\’anced centn's of culturo and development 
of the fine art.«, — though the culture wn- 
necessarily Islamic or a mi.xed product of 
Wamic. and prc-cxi«flng Hindu type«. and 
the arts contributed only to the enjoyment 
of the Court and the nobility. Tlmir superior 
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coramcrco ^vitli India tlui? rests solely on 
mU hnporlcd from that country and this is 
tho key to tho problem. _ 
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tolerated its jarring of note slavishly for 
long, and ho has well counted on the suppoit 
of all to snap this string. The strength and 
success of a kiuso lies in the masses aod i 
tho newspaper reports .are a true mdei “1 
tho country’s response, ho has begun well. 
Tlio inequity of the ii\ h.is roused the 
slnmtiering masses and success in this sphere 

is “ure to bo tho precursor of mass cinl 

disobedience. Ferliaps tlio latter event m.ay 
bo averted, since the salt tax s so ser.oas a 
facto in British commerce, that any failnro 
in its cntorcenieiit, may result m truce, 
followed by peace in d.iys to come. 
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Tjiou^h all this was pointed out nearly two years 
ago, it seems that final action in this matter h« 
pot yet been taken. It is time, tlierefore. that the 
tiqvernmont of IndiA was cle.arly u-arncd that 
ppiuni consumption in excess, from whatever cause, 
IS not a matter tliat concerns India only, but 
r.it)icr the whole world, no^v that opium lias 
become one of tho subjects dealt with definitely by 
the League of Nations. 

One furtlier point may be mentioned which 
shows how vigilance of the most detailed Wad 
is still needed. We had recently learnt that there 
Was a danger tliat tho register of opium addicts 
in Burma which had been closed might again te 
Jro-opened, Tlio re-opening of the re^ster would 
cle<arly stultify the whole process of cutting dotra 
opium consumption to the narrowest possible 
limits with a view to ultimate proJubbpn. The 
reason for re-opening tho register was declared to 
be tho increase of illicit consiunptioa In reply, 
we demanded that whatever profits were denrra 
from tho Government opium monor^ly sliould be 
used for a close inspection of opium smuggling 
into Burma with a view to its detection and pro- 
Iiihition. Partly owing to this protest and the 
action taken on the spot by 3Ir. Tyabp. Ae Oovera- 
inent of Burma, which > 3 , OiP^vinw of Bmi^i 
India, decided to drop the whole question of re- 


OTODing the Goreminent registers. The League of 
Aafio^ Comiiiiscion to tho far Eist Lis rccentlr 
visited Burma m order to investigate opium 
snmliug. and those who have iicen steady siijw 
port^ of. the opium prohibition demand, such a* 
fir* Tyabji and others, have given evidence before 
the Commission. 

It is noticeable that at first Jlr. Tyabji’s name 
not presented along with otiiere to the league 
of Nations Commission to offer evidence and w-as 
only included after a protest It is vorv unlikely 
now that the Government of Burma will attempt 
in the future to re-oi>en the register of (Itoso opium 
addicts who are allowed a limited consumption jwr 
month. 

In conclusion, it may be said tliat while progress 
lias been much slower with regard to tlio r^uction 
of the consumption of opium’ a\ ithin the bound.arics 
of India tluin it ought to have bwn. nevertheless 
important steps have been taken and the Oovern- 
raent of India has begun to feel tlio effect of 
outside opinion In tho end. if only wo liave 
world imblicity and avorfd support given us to 
fho full, we ma.v' be able to reduce at iength the 
opium consumption in India to a figure which >vill 
not be far in excess (as it is at jiroscnt) of the 
I.Atgue of Nations indei ratio. 
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Sien ncccss.ur. Regarding .tber relaUot s 

with the jraratli-i power it may be sa d . 
II 1. n.i,«(nr(\r thp concral nature of the 

ioty wEd'lTy Mara.haa in thoir 

homo PTOTincca, Ihcir ndra.ai.lral.m and 

Mvcmincnt of (he farlhoat and on (of in 
Siy conquered roK.ona, excopl .. the 
matter of Jevies, were moally aa loose and 
fitful as the very ractliod of tho conquests 

themse^ dosm to the iJritisti period, a 
pecriiar nature of co.up!ie.slod reW'™, 
between these states of vanons shade 
power on the one hand, and the Raja 
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Nagpur or Berar and the East India 
Company on the other, becomes apparent. 
These complications further developed when 
these principalities were assigned a place on 
the diversified treaty map of India under 
the British. To make the point clear, let us 
begin by quoting from the ilonta^- 
Chelmsford report the definition of ‘Native 
States’ ; 

“Tlie expression ^‘Native States’ is applied now, 
and has t)een during the past eentnry, to a 
collection of about seven hundred rulerships which 
exhibit widely differing characteristics, which 
range from States with full autonomy over their 
internal affairs to States in which Government 
exercises through its agents, large powers of 
internal control, and even do^vn to the owners 
of a few acres of land.” 

In these words the joint authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report on Indian constitu- 
tional reforms describe the great diversity 
that characterizes the collection of territories 
known as Indian States. The Butler 
Committee divide them into three classes: 
I. States the rulers of which ar<> members of 
tlie Chamber of Princes in their own right, 
numbering lOS ; II. States the rulers of 
which are represented in the Chamber of 
Princes by twelve members of their order 
elected by themselves, numbering 127 ; and 
III. Estates, jagirs and others, numbering 
327. Among the second of these classes, 
the group of Oriya-speaking States, at 
present in direct political relations with the 
Oovernment of Bihar and Orissa, is perhaps 
the most important in point of number, area 
and possibilities for future development in 
the economic sphere. And hero again is to 
bo found among the individual stales 
constituting this cluster that wide divergence 
in size and importance which has been 
observed in tho case of tlie Indian States 
as a whole by the authors of the 3Iontngu- 
Chclmsford report For tho Orissa States 
cover, at one end of the scale, ^layurbhao; 
with 4,243 square miles in area, a population 
of 7,51,457, and an annual revenue of 30 
lakhs of rupees, and. at tho other end of 
the scale. Tigiria with an nre-a of 4G square 
miles, a population of 19,534 and an animal 
revenue of 32,000 rupees. Tho Oris<5a States 
proper, numbering 21, may bo broadly 
divided into two groups, according to certain 
bistorical circumstances ; but two more 
States originally belonging to Cliota Nagpur 
and now attnebed to the same political 
agency as the Oris'i.i States, belong for all 
practic.ll purposes to the same category. It 


must not be understood, however, that all 
these 26 states are homogeneous in point 
of historical or political evolution, nor is it 
the object of the present article to deal with 
the historical development of each state iu 
detail These states are : 

Athgarb, Athraallik, Baramba, Baud, 
Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Hindol, Keunjhar, 
Khandpara, Slayurbhauj, Narsbinghpur, 
Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal Lahara, Ranpur, 
Talcher, Tigiria, Bonai, Gangpur, Bainra. 
Kalaliandi or Karond, Patna, Rairakhol, 
Sonpur, Saraikela and Kharsawan. 

The firet group includes states that were 
originally known as Tributary JIahals of 
Cuttack, later. Tributary States, and finally 
included under the general description of 
Feudatory States of Orissa. Treaty 
engagements were entered into with most of 
these states by the East India Company 
about the time of the treaty of Deogaon in 
1803, by which claims over them had been 
renounced by the Bhonsl6 Raja of Nagpur. 
Since then these states have remained in 
subordinate alliance with the English. The 
second group of states were brought into 
political relations by "Wellesley by virtue of 
the treaty of Deogaon (1803) along with the 
States of the first category, but were return- 
ed in 1805 to tiie Bhon5l6 Raja, to be ceded 
finally in 1826. This group includes thoso 
states that belonged to tho Central Provinces 
administration from UCl to 1005 when they 
were attached to the Orissa Division along 
with Kalahandi, ono of the old Nagpur 
zamindarics wliich presents certain common 
characteristics with them. Tho last two states, 
Saraikela and Ivharsawan, were added to tlie 
Orissa administration even later. Both of 
these were granted as fiefs to the junior 
branches of the ruling family of Singbhum 
(Porabat), and gradually rose into importance, 
from the position of subordinate chicfLiincios. 
specially after tho downfall of I’orahat 
during tho Sepoy Stutiny of 1857, when tlicir 
sen-ices to the Briti'sli Government were 
well rewarded. Since 1620. tlio^e two 
Slates came under the protection of tho 
British, although no formal eng.igcmcnt c.in 
be traced.* 

As already observed most, if not nil. of 
these States came into formal political 
relations with the East India Company on th*' 
dedine of tho Jlnratba kingdom of Nagpur. 


• THftrH .SmsWhum 

Sanii-fceU and KAirswan. rP- 
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Orissa was ceded by Kawab Aliverdi Khan 
to the BbotisI6 Baja of K'-'SP™, . 
witliout Cbakla Midnniray and this Chakla 
was ceded by Kawab Mir Kasira Ah to the 
East India Company, alone with the Chatlas 
Burdwan and Chittagong, in 1761. Ihe 
Company was thns bronght in o toc‘ 
with Orissa, and wo find it, in the ve^ 
first year of its possession of Midnapnr, 
exchanging complimentary messages with the 
ta rS of Jlaynrbhani* who was oftener 
than not at war with the “jt 

Orissa States, Mayurblianj was the ne.arest 

K?dn|nr -"^ar&n iS 

rrcc.aslotl^Ul^^h^e^S'r’’"” 

to the British 1 exposed to 

did not enable the Britisii ra 

rupted commiinication by^^^ opportunity of 
possessions in * j therefore, 

the Second Marfha Orissa m 

taken by ^authority had by this 

1803. The 5. orissa. and the oppres- 

time become weak ^ it unpopular 

siTechar.act^pfits™ , diplomacy 

.with the Onya tho Rritish 

played as ^eat In a despatch, 

conquest of 0”® ^ ,.gQ3 jiarancss Wellesley 
dated 3rd to Licutenaut- 

care detailed in charpo of 

Jlnrathas, 
in this despatch . 



zemindars as arc subjects of the Jfaratha gprer^ 
ment, and have revoited, should be requiiw o 
acknowledge subjection to the British power. I'lia 
other chieftains vho may possess meacs 01 
embarrassing your prcgie's. it may bo advisao.c 
to negotiate engagements on terms favouraoie ro 
their interests, without rcciuiring their absciuie 
submission to the British authority.’ * 

Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt, who had to 
replace Campbell owing to the latter’s illne?Sr 
also appears to have enjoined on his 

Lieutenants the adoption of a conciliatory 
policy towards these Chiefs, particul?^ 
mention being made of ^layurblianj, whicb 
was in a troubled condition owing m a 
dispute over succession to the rulersbip. t 
Tliat this policy was fruitful is cvidencoQ 
by the comparative easo with which too 
British drove out tho JIarathas from Oris^^ 
It does not appear that in the war of 
m Orissa, the R.aja of Nagpur obtained any 
active assistance from the Chiefs of ur 
States, though most of them 
his suzor,aiDty. By Articl^e 2 of 
Dcogaoo. dated 17th December, 1803, tno 
Raja of Nagpur ceded the yoT'”'® “LS . and 
in perpetual sovereignty to the 
Article 10 of this treaty runs ns 
"Certain treaties have fcff » ^ mndo by me 
Oovemment with .the ’’h'"'® 

Salicb Soubah («. « ^3rt^Ls^5f^t lO 
treaties arc to be confirmed. mido "’dl 

with whom sucli trc.atics have tiwity 

given to Senah Saheb h>on^i. when nor- 

will I'o ratilK^ by His Excellency ^ 

Ocncml in Council. . . . .\itchisou s 

A foot-uoto to this Article 
Treaties says . rclucfancc to 

"Tho R-ija inanifcjtcd the 
ratify tins clau-^o. and it .pj" %i,ccntc<i 
of renewed Iinstililics that I'c 
tlio list*." t Ori‘:sa Slates 

AVith twelve of 1’'® bv the British m 
were treaties thus m-sui .^.j ^h. Baramba. 

5o”mbor, 1603. Thera are AW Kbrudpara, 
D.aspaUa, Dbc.it.™al' , j; , ,^1 Itaairar, 
kalliogbrue, AwaP;"’ They rationed ,0 
Talchcr, flj JjS in Aitide 10 of tho 

condition lVi!.-.Aoii innsmucb tbc'^ 

Treaty of before tho troatv o 

treaties f I" nnpears that a determined 
Dcopaon. i,ot without some amount 

attempt wa' m. Article so os to 

of s=uccc«.^ npreements Pub-=oqucnt to 

.xi.,nm, \Srm.r 
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And we find Jlajor-General Wellesley (after* 
wards Dube of Wellington) bitterly complain- 
ing that his brother, the Governor-General, 
should countenance such an act of bad faith 
towards the Raja of Nagpur. Thus we find 
him writing to the llarquess of Wellesley on 
the 10th Februaiy, 1804 : 

“The cases of Did Rajahs of Sohnpoor (Sonepcr), 
Boad_ (Baud), and Ramghur (now a zemindary) 
are similar— It does not appear that any of these 
Rajabs have catered into any such agreements ; 
although I am well convinced that, having 
witnessed the effects of the Company's power, 
and having reason to expect benefit from the 
protectiou of the British government, they will now 
readily enter into all the stipulations required. 
But that is not consistent with the letter of the 
treaty with tixe Raja of Berar, much Jess with 
my promise to the Raja's ministers that this 
article should not be made to extend farther than 
was necGssarj’ to preserve the good faith of the 
British government, or witii your ExceiJency’s 
policy.” * 

Again, writing to his brother, the Hon’ble 
Henry Wellesley, on the 13th of Hay, 1804, 
the Major-General continued in the same 
strain : 

“The Rajah (Raghuji BhonslS) has been called 
upon to confirm, under the lOth article of the 
treaty of poaco, verbal offers (1 may call them) 
which were, scarcely accented, and on which 
Ratios were not concluded till tou days after 
Polonel Harcourt had received from Calcutta tho 
intelUgonco of tho peace, and ncarlv twenty days 
after ho had received private intelUgonco of it 
from me. After all, the treaties were not 
concluded with the real feudatories, wlio were 
in confinement at Nagpoor, but with their 
ministers in some instances, and their wives 
in others -Tho system of moderation and concilia- 
tion by which, whether it bo right or wrong. I 
made tho treaties of peace, and which has 
hcoa so Inch]}’ approvoo. aad extolled, is now 
given up. Our enemies aro much disgusted 
and complain loudly of our conduct and want 
of with; and in tnitfi I consider the peace 
to bo by no means secure • In fact, my dear Ilcnry. 
we want at Calcutta some person who will ppcak 
his mind to tho Governor-General. Since you and 
Jlalcolin have loft him, there is nobody about Itim 
with cap,acity to understand these subjects, wJio 
has ncr\’es to discuss them with him. and to 
oppose him whoa ho is wrong. ”t 

Tho result of this policy was that, among 
other tracts, tho Parg.'in.as of Sambalpur and 
r.itna including tho present States of Patna, 
Sonepur, Bamra, Bonai, Gangpur and Rehra- 
khole, as also Baud together with its tributary 
Athniallik were treated as ceded by Raghuji 
Blionslo to tho British, in spito of tho 
opposition of the Jraralh.as and tlio protest of 

• pvvon’s Jff.>nv3lehes, No. 212 : 

Soc al-o 21.x 214. and 222. 

T Owen’s M V/hViy/eu No. 22.’». 


General Wellesley. Marquess Wellesley in 
his despatch dated the 13fh July, 1804,* 
to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, 
stated that the British Government was 
prepared to restore tho aforesaid Parganas 
of Sambalpur and Patna, as also the 
similarly situated States of Sonepur, Baud 
and Ramghur to the Maratha Government 
But as the Chiefs of these areas were 
disinclined to return under the authority of 
the llarathas, the British authorities offered tho 
Maratha Government an annual payment equal 
to the revenue derived by them from these 
are, IS, together ivith “a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the loss of power and dominion occa- 
sioned by the alienation of those territories.” 
This offer was declined by the Maratha 
Government, with the result that the areas 
affected continued to be under the British, 
In 1806, liowever, by an engagement dated 
the 24fh August, Sir George Barlow, Governor- 
General, restored to Raghuji Bhonsl6 “all 
the territory of SumbuJpore and Patoa wiiich 
was ceded by tlio Maharaja to the Hon’blo 
East India Company....the Maharaja sliall 
possess the ‘same degree of sovereignty over 
them as he possesses over tho rest of his 
dominions.” And in tho schedule to this 
engagement wo find Patna, Sonopur, Bamra, 
Rherakhole, Bonai and Gangpur, among 
others, as comprised within the territory thus 
coded. Tiiey were subsequently by tljo treaty 
of 1820, between tho British and the Bhonslo 
Raja of Nagpur, ceded onco moro and finally 
to tho former 

Mr. Gurmukh Nihal Singh in his recent 
book Indian States and lirifisfi India 
says : 

"It was ti ciever device adopted definitciy by 
Lord Wellesley of noshing tho ciefcnco frontier to 
the citremo boundary of tho next state .and of 
shifting tho main cost, of defence to the shoulders 
of tho neiglibouring chief.” 

It is difficult to say whether Lord Wellesley 
was acting in pursuance of this policy 
when in his engagements with tho tributary 
States of Orissa ho included, in spite of 
protests of tiio Raja of Berar and Oonoral 
Wellesley, other States which did not contract 
relations with tho Company prior to the date 
of tho Doogaon treaty. Was it that tho 
entire group of tribubuy States under the 
authority of Nagpur had to be brought en 
ma*sr under the intluenco of the Ea^t Indi.i 


• H'dlrRnj DcJ^xitrh's. ly .Martin. VoJ. ir. 
No. xxxiu 
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Company so that there could not be in 
bS any now complications regarJinK the 
Stions of these States with one another ? 

"?■ ‘:-*n“”as’%vS3ey l.imsd"tys 

Sown r Ws 'own despatches on the subject 
nf these ■very States ? T.hus . 

•The conciacst “f “li™||“J cSmlx™? the 

Mhuta y .— 

George Barlow the G oconoroical policy 
thar'l certain extent of 


Ta-ult Truro/tentof 

on the ground W ^ a^^^ 
dominion, .S (or traniiuillity 

be cheaply seorifloed w 

seonrity .withm " “ kind of relation 

could withdraw from every 

with the -iSSel' by treaty ; and 

not spec ficnlly PfeO"® A .on intermixed 

minor VinciP«« « ^0^3 were left to 

with the is dienenlt to say "hoUier 

their 'ete t ft ‘ j-ons urged by Oencra 

the moral c9”®'At ti,„ dcoisions ol sir 
Wellesley ^''“"S^ny "r'Komr 

OefSe Batlow^e 

Dojntnton m , 


In his despatch, dated the 13th July 1801, 
nuoted above, -Marquess "Wellesley separately 
mentions two other states wliicli cntcied into 

alliance with the British Government without 

reference to the JIaratha power and “hviously 
Seted by Article 10 of the Treaty 
Tiflrtf^qon. One is Kounjhur, a poirer/ui 
Chieftain, whose territory is sHuatod on lim 
northern frontier of tlio province of Ciiltaot. 
flTifl who has always been considered to oe 
fnaeD^dcDt of tho Maratba power,. although 
'aUhe period of the war ‘hat Ohio tain rontad 

•Ji,:?;” VsncS;“wenr witoCiinnr as 
’gTn Stay. The other Statomoiitmnod 

With iL i,.,i »ie(5 been holding 

territory, its rule • _ district 

a zemindan under occupied 

Company. lhc®e omission to 

been /«P™''^',° t/enty with this State for a 
qSta of ™cUury after the British con- 
quest of Orissa enjnsemonls with all’ 

,,ics?'si.*' has thus been snmmarirod by 
Marqness Wellesley. 


Marquess IV eiivsiw 

Itetish Oovcrninont. 




The Day of Crucifixion 

By iliss J. GANGrUTJ, sla. 


f T was the evening of the day of Christ’s 
crucifixion, a day for the Cliristians to 
remember mostly of the qualities of 
mercy and love and to understand pain. 

The afternoon sun was shedding its softlier 
glowing light on a thousand heads of the 
villagers assembled near the volunteers’ tent 
at Xarghat, a village near the ancient port of 
Tamiuk in South Bengal. They were eager 
to see and hear the woman that had come to 
preach about the great Aliwisa war waged by 
llioir Gandhiji against the Government that 
heeded not the cry of the people who suffer 
from year to year of privation, ill-health and 
illiteracy. 

This war that will not spill the blood of 
those against whom it is waged but will spill 
only the blood of the soldiers who are 
wagingit, isa now message to the world, 
and the villagers, illiterate and ill-clad as 
they are, but proud witli the licritage of an 
age-old culture, understand it and accordingly 
worship these Saitjagrahi volunteers, t. the 
soldiers of the nation as men of a finer 
calibre tlisn their own selves. 

Undaunted by the presence of a 
number of police and excise officers as well 
as the magistrate of the district and the 
•superintendent of police — the two great 
olliecrs of the executive and judiciary — they 
waited our coming. 

■\Vo were told that Sec. Iff of the Criminal 
Procedure Code was in force there and 
so there could bo no gathering of people nor 
any nddresFe.s to be given. There were 
expectancy and determination writ largo over 
all the faces. They waited with bated breath 
to SCO what we would do. J stood on the 
oar and told t!io people of the order and 
asked what they wished — to obey the onicr 
.and 50 send us awi.y, or for us to remain 
and defy tlic order, if, to them the order was 
not justifiable. Tlicy, specially the women, 
all dccharcd their wisli for us to remain. 

The women, af>out 300 in number, squatted 
on the Iiigh b.int where the tent for the 
volnntccrs’ night rest wxs pitched and low 
down on the rico-field? from which the 
harvests were already gathered. sat qnietly the 

to— 0 


men. It was a most peaceful scone, with 
the blue sky bending benignly overhead, — the 
playful breeze, and the eager faces of the 
men. And suddenly, witli tlio charge of the 
police with lathis a disturbance grew. The 
women jumped down from the bank before 
the force and fried to prevent the lathis 
being used on their men folk and tho men 
grew into a solid phalanx of Imman wall 
which could neitlier be moved nor broken. For 
nejirly a quarter of an hour the police tried, but 
in vain. Then they promised to withdraw 
if the crowd would disperse quietb'. 3!y 
speech was delivered, and the 2,500 odd that 
had come tliere to listen to mo o.vpressed 
a desire to hare a look at tiio vohmtcors 
bre.aking the salt law. These soldiers of 
our unkilling war were preparing duty-loss 
salt in co,ptravenlion of tho osi.'sting bw of 
the present Government in a’placo about a 
hundred yards away from the place of our 
gathering. Tho men marched in a lino 
towards that place with tho intention to 
make a circle round the ovens and the poU, 
sacred to them as Ifio altar fires in the 
temples of tlicir gods, and then wend tlioir 
way homo as quietly as they had come. 

Tlie police with tlie magistrate and tho 
Superintendent of Police at their head ran 
after thera^and belaboured them witli sticks 
.and lathi^ I met ^ho Superintendent of 
Police pursuing men who evaded his 
stick one way and gathered round the other 
way again to continue their march. As I 
w.as e.Thorting them to he quite pCiicefal 
and act as if nothing untow.ard was happen- 
ing and thus go away home,* tho S. P., a 
3Ir. Kidd, showed mo his stick and said in 
the mincing and niTccted Bengali they use. 
“Tlicy will not listen to you hut (hoy will 
to this stick of mine.” 
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district of tho powers that be. the 
district magistrate had witli IiK huater beaten 
a Small boy of ten in such a «ray on the 
head tliat lie had fallen senseless on the 
ground and was bleeding profusely from a 
deep cut on the forehead and from tho nose.* 
Ho bent down to tie his silk handkerchief 
on tho bleeding wound. Perhaps the face 
of tho One wearing the crown of thorns 
was reflected in the halo of the eyening son 
shedding tears of blood at this sight — who 
knows and the Christian remernbered the 
day ! But the Tolunfeers and the women 
rendering first aid to the boy refused the silt 
handkerchief of the mighty one. 

Ho came with his hat raised to me and 
asked me to grant him permission to take 
tho boy to tho hospital. 

“Sorry, but I am afraid I cannot give 
such permission as the people here will not 
allow mo to do so.” 

“Bnt if you say yes, they will not go 
against that. Please do give the order. These 
people here will listen to you implicitly and 
to nobody else.” o » j .. 

“But, Sir, I cannot giro that order. 

“3Iy car is a powerful one *and I can 
take him to the hospital within fifteen roinutw. 

“Wo have doctors hero to attend to mm. 
If it is necessary I shall myself take him 
to the hospital.” 

“But it is hotter to take him in a car 
and not in n bus.” „ 

nSeave^Vearttyom diW « ^ . 

I cannot 

, clad and half-fed efflapr wfto 


Tho half- 
used to bow 


Sitra.n'’f"e 

spoken Hirounh me liis gnm ue 

?n%Snienf if p&.S‘'°5n Lchce ol m.s 
issue. Kd. Sf. 


to refuso from the hands of the autocrat 
scraps of mercy which looked like disdain 
heaped upon injury aud wrong. 

About ten others were hurt— some shghfJv 
and some with grave injuries on their body 
and we removed them all to the camp and 
brought the boy to our own private hospital 
under the Ramkrishna Jlission at Tamiuk. 
On our way there the boy regained 
consciousness and when told that ho would 
soon get hotter, replied, “Yes, and then I uill 
come again where our soldiers prepare salt, 
and if the Shaliib comes to boat me once 
more I will say ‘Slialiib, I have come and 
so if you will, beat mo again.’” 

It was ,Good Friday and ho had bled at 
the , altar of the great templo of our 
Motherland and was it Christ himself who 
spoke through tho child— was if the promise 
of the saviour’sascoiiscioa— tho promise of Ilis 
coming again to save mankind from Sip ? 

The 3Ion of Sorrows has awakened in the 
bosom of us, Indians, and so all tho atrocities 
that are committed today by thoso who arc 
io power — tho arson, tho loot, tho flogging» 
the scalding, tho tortures of tho bayonets and 
the boots— all form tho crown of thorns wo 
have to wear and tho nails wo have to see 
driven through our flesh so that wo gain for ' 
our future goneratioa tho birtli^right of a 
human being— lus freedom. 


The twoDty-yea^old boy whoso rib is 
broken through tlio trampling of tho boots over 
his body, tho still younger ono whoso body 
was scalded with boiling salt*watcr from 
waist to ankle, tlio other ono with all his- 
toetb disloc.atcd and all thoso who havo been 
mercilessly flogged and bo.aten still wear a 
smilo and atiff say wfiffo being sent 
hospital on sick-leave, ~“I shall como again. 

Saviours of our country 1 Verily, it 
is true that yo Bliall rise again and so 
there is 'no need for us to sorrow and 
lament but got ready for fho day that »<? to 



Swami Vivekananda on Child-marriage 
Amoflg three iiDpublished 'writings? of 
Swami Yirekananda published by the 
Prabiiddha Bhnratn in its April issue, there 
is one letter in -which the great religious 
leader of modern India expresses his strong 
condemnation of child-marriage. Not all 
the followers of a great man or reformer 
are men of' equal faith, devotion and strength 
of character ; Swami Yivekananda. it seems, 
refers to one of these back-sliding disciples 
and goes on to say ; 

As for X, I don’t care who takes money or not. 
hut 1 liave a strong hatred for child-marriagc. I 
have suffered terribly from, it and it is Me 
em for which our nation has to suffer. As such 
I would hato myself if I help such a djabolical 
custom directly or indirectly, 1 -wrote to you 
pretty plain about it and X had no right to play 
a hoax upon me about his "law-suit” and his 
attempts to hecomo free. I am sorrj’ for his playing 
tricks on mo -w'ho have never done him any harm. 
This IS tlie world. ^Vhaf good you do goes for 
nothins, but if you stop doing it, then. I>ord help 
you. you aro counted as a rogue. Isn’t it ?. Emotional 
n.'ituros like mine are .always preyed upon 
bv relatives and friends. This world is merciless. 
This world is our friend when we are its slaves 
and no more. This world is broad enough for me. 
There v>ill always be a comer found for me some- 
where. If the people of India tlo not like me, 
there will bo others who will like. I vivst fet my 
foot to the best of my ability upon this devilish 
eu'stom^ of child-marriape. No blame will entail on 
you. You keep at a sate distance, if you arc afraid. 
1 am sorry, verj* sony, I cannot have anj’ partner- 
slur with such doings as gctling husbands for 
balks. Ijonl help me. 1 never had and never will 
liavo. Think of the aa-sc of Y ! Did you ever moot 
a more eow.ai-dly or bnifal one than that ? I can 
kill the man wlio gets a htisUand for a l«l»y The 
urshot of the whole thing is^I w.ant l>old. daring, 
adventurous spirits to help me. Else I will work 
alone. 1 have a nuseion to fulfil. I will vork it 
out alone. I do not circ x\ho comes or who goe<5. 
X IS .already done for by ^omsora. Deware. l)or ! 
Tiunt w.xs .all the advice I tiiought if my duty lo 
ctv.-> you. Of course you .ire prrat folks now.— my 
v.-onls will have no value with you. Dnt I hope 
the lime will come when you will see clearer, 
know Inutcr and think other thought.s th-on you arc 
now doing. 

The Work of (he Royal Commission on Laboor 
llnw f.ir Indi.an Labour will benefit from 
the work of the 'Whitley Commi-'iioa is a 


question which no one can forecast at this 
time, though the history of previous commis- 
sions does not inspire us with much 
hope. There is an estimate of their work in 
The Indian Labonr Review : 

By the lime the March number of the I. L. R. 
reaches some of its readers, the Royal Comnu’s- 
sioa on Labour will be on its way to England, 
cariying -with it, doubtles.s, stacks and stacks of 
evidence and memoranda : all of which, plus 
personal investigations made, have now to bo 
sifted and sorted and weighed and syntlicsised 
and used as material on which to arrive at certain 
conclusions and recommendations. That is the 
biggest, most important, and in some respects the 
most difficult part of its task and must take many 
months, and probably another visit to India, to 
complete. 

A resume of the press reports of tho Commis- 
sion’s work. «as well as the impressions wo received 
at the various sittings of the Commission '^ve 
attended, make it fairly clear that ono of tho chief 
difilculties with wliich the Commission will havo 
to contend is the conflicting cvidenco that has 
been tended on the same subjects bj' various rc- 
proscntaiivcs of labour, oven in tho same presidency 
and town. One representative is for compulsoiy 
arbitration in industrial disputes : another against 
it Y’lth possibly a few exceptions there docs 
not appear to liavo been nay agreement l>etwecn 
tho different Unions with regain oven to such a 
vital question as tho minimum living wage. For 
the most part each organisation has acted 
independently, though of course in tho matter of 
well-known facts, as distinct from opinions, there 
is more unanimity. 

This is true also of employers rcprescnfativcs 
.and employers* oivankations, but to. a Jc'=‘=cr degreo. 
Ilut perhaps this is all to the good in that it will 
give the Commissioners a more correct idea of 
the actual stale of affairs. 

The Commission a.® a whole .appears to have 
created a favourable impression wherever it Iion 
gone, cspcciallj' on the P’oints of impartiality and 
a gift lor petting at llio facts gontally. It Is a 
pity though lh.at an Indtan -wom.an was not incliuied 
in the personnel, as Mi«s. Rower's iiue.slions 
invariably showctl the value and ncco=<.ity of a 
wom.mVi ^int of view in such an mir^rt.mt 
enquirj’. This is a defect whicli we hope will l_>e 
remedied in future. The various 'Woinon s 
Organisations in India should see lo this. 


Physical Culture for Women 

Slri Dhnnna publisher the fullowing note 
on the lead given by Nagpur to the promotion 
of physic.ai culture for yroincn : 
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Kogpiir is mpg lay! lia.q mosl mjpor^t 5“ W ^en ho rcM from tl.o Tm^ofhA. 


ujejr example. . _ Goklialo whn w.-l^ ?ts 


An association consisting 


rTTf'iVr'* V .L-ir'inio and had notspored 

t a .. wowialo who was its most nowerM critic 

f'}*^ to «ie. “You know wo are often ashamed to 


membera connected with tlio various, insiitatjoDS icad in themomine what w-olvl o/rt^/K 
for pirlsand women of Nagpur lias b^n formed and Umt he wouJd iito to Sk^n 
for the purpose of encouraging and properly organiz- for whom ho liad a sincere resntw befn^ b^-T W? 
ing frames, play^puQds, etc., necessary for the India. I duly conveS the Se?4^f m ^hyo 
Physical culture of the girls and women, and his rcpi; was chameSmtS S sor? 

meeting m the Aagpur Seva of dignity or sense of huiniJiatioa in appraichiag 
following I'csolutions wereix^s^iU) any Indun but as rcgai-ds Englishmen,’’ ho 
ifiat the focal (jovernment authonties and Jlunici- m llio present circumstances of tJie couutrv I 
ml Conimiltee bo asked to grant proper playground must stand on niv dignity. I wfU not c.nl{ uiwn 
. .. r Mr.I^vatEmscr.'’ 'Ihottto men, however, met 
tJ) iluvt those bodies be also rcqucstea for later in London and Gokhale told me th.it Fraser 
grant of funds to enable tlio -issociation to carry who was then inlluGutiaKy connected with tlio 


out its aims and objects. 

(3) Tiiat a public fund bo stalled and the 
public bo invited to donate or subscribe lowonfs 
the fund. 

• (4) That an application he mado to tho dlunicipal 
Committee i-equostirg it not to cst.ablish any market 
on tho present Patwardhan High Sdiool playground 
inasmuch as such a market . will bo a ,nius.aaco to 
Uie scholastic institutions la tho vuinity and as 
the land in point is absoluteh' necessary as an 
Qpen-mr playground for girls and women. 


T J rw . — .......LUUIjr 1-WUUVCH.U XlUl lllU 

London T/f/ics and. besides, was m close toiicli 


with Lord ilorlcj-. was catrcincly helpfiif To Tiiiii 
getting into touch with leading Euglish 


publicists. 


Gokhale on the Depressed Classes and the 
Indian States 


There is a very interesting article on 
Gokhale in The Young ilen of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. Among tho many 


A Government Report on Public Instrluction 

The Director of PiiWic Instruction of tbo 
Bombay Presidency has published a report 
on tho public instruction in that proviuco 
111 which somo invidious distinctions have been 
imadc between Ooveniment and private insti- 
tutions. A writer in The Pragrm of 
Education c.\poscs .ami criticizes tlicso 
fallacies : 

Ooo fcaluiM of (his Itoport like tliat.ofila 


j 3 tnmu unu j *0 nnAftbAHt i)re«ioocs.ii)n wJiich is most ooUccnWo is Iho 

reminiscences contained in it there IS ouo aoout diircrcutmtion between Government and 

Gokhalc’s views on the depressed classes noa-Govemmeat ia»titutioiis paiiicukiiiy tho 

j *1., Ttifitan States which iucidootiJIy Focondiry schools. Tho Diroctom of PuWio 

and tho Indian & atcs, miro iu ^ jafinicliSn nj>l>Mr lo l»liovo tliat Iho IXjvi.lmrat 

illustrates his d™!’ „ “"JJ ol EducaUoa caisla in Iho lln,t in.unw lot tho 

nnpstious of national scif-respeer »^cro oo^emment schools, ami to tho iioa-Govcnim«it 

•^rinpompd • schools tho Dcj«ftJ»cnt wjJJ Cilend wh.it ;utro:i- 

concerneo. . nosition of tho ofic it ran. uhey would not .admit .m> 

GoUialc felt iiroa tho n's.ponsibihty for tho o\p.ansioQ of sotonJary 




lij"licr*cas{C3 to ^opt overs' mwas m l imr jiow r wiUmg agents who would .and 

to” promote their education and fac^tw^ me^f respou^ibilitv. Xliey oak upon 

adm^issiou to l»0D0“rahIo cmplojmcat m ^mo ennt-m<dd to pniato .m do e> d > «- 


means of elevating ‘’lem m not as tho 

iSiic Ho would, surely can givo to tho in-.ulut3ons whidi 




and other was oao of'coinplcto abstinence. ilio Govcrainoat .ami 

had f,-K:iing was somc«h.at .^„ravaiw j schools arc Mipcner .to olhor j,chooh 

State and tills 3Iysore issued an order men u ^ fro a t v'ir traclung stalT 


j,chool«. 

bo' tho caso fron tlv'ir traclunu MalTs 
when .a crin,"v*asa SaStH from a iwdn" asarulo far belter uuaiiflod. iliH i* .a 

prohibiting ilr. Sri jn fkinplora fho . ^ no doubt, but it should not bo for 

vs “lIMipIs. (to a .<a>!l.'r of .CMmlohlion. 11 


.^di at a ^^,-0 .attempts ai crwaiu|^^^ Deportniont .1 mijtor of coijgmluJilion. Jf 


mcct.Gokiia|j and 

^asion itt rnffit'h "wnduclSi for more ihm iifU''^ii 

id ^'hich I “\"ho mo=t bnlhaut g^,r, of tho Oovorniucnt 


«onQ much of tho rubiio rcvcmio .as is ddcl ontto 
* '* JStl noa-Goveraiuont sichools .md i/a rr.imm- 
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high schools oalj^, "what is there to be proud of 
ia those schools beius "superior to other schools ?” 
aud "their teachiagr staffs bein" as a rule far 
better qualified ?” It ought to be the D. P. I. &’ 
aiubitioa to be able to report that "not only aro 
the Goverament lugh schools efficient and ably 
staffed but the Elucation Department can ^te 
with" pride tliat with, the help of public-spirited 
private agencies it has been possiblo for it to 
inaintaia higli efficiency and qualified staffs even 
in tJioSG schools which are not directly managed 
by tho Department of Education.” 


Lancashire Cotton Trade in 1929 

Not a very hopeful picture of the 
Lancashire cotton trade during tho last year 
is drawn in aa article iu The Kliulsa Review. 

At the beginning of 1029 there were hopes that 
cotton spinners and manufacturers in Lancashire 
would experience relief from tho severe depression 
which had existed for several years, but another 
twelve montluj havo gone without any definite 
signs of better conditions, and in manv respects 
the past year lias been the worst period since tho 
boom of 1919-20. Throughout tJie year it was 
impossible for spinners and manufacturers to run 
their machinery at full stretch. There was a con- 
sideiuble amount of short time and irregular work- 
ing, with serious unemployment for tho operatives. 
Tho tia-incial position tended to become worse : 
cases of "difficulties'' iaere.ised in numlier. and 
there was evidence tliat trade is still being lost to 
compctitoi's. 

It cannot bo said that the yaar 1930 hassurtedwuh 
any feeling of optimism in Lancashire with regard 
to the immediate future. Tho facts of the sitmation 
mu«t bo recognised, and so far very little has been 
done to reduce production costs so as to enable 
Lmcsishiro goods to compete .successfully against 
tho_ products of otlier countries. This is the problem 
which faces Lancashire to-d-ay. Unless means 
can bo.foimd whereby poods can be placed in 
distributing centn;s abro.'ui at the same pneos as 
competitoi-s.’ no improvement c.in bo cvpectql. 
Since sUiiding clmrges and- oveific.ad costs are 
fairly well tixotl, the cost of producing each pound 
of yam and caeli yard of cloth can only Ikj reduced 
by. increasing tho output and spreading the cliargcs 
over a wider ba^is. A devolopiiiont of this kind 
can only bo achieved by Uio establishment of a two- 
shift system, and later by the ii".o of a Larger 
nuinl(Or of automatic looms. With rcpinl to 
imrkcl_^ .alroati. tJjo trade outlook iu Judia and 
tUjmi IS far from bright, .and m other p.irt3 of tho 
world hujhor mriffs aro adversely affecting Lanca- 
shire tnule. Groat things are evixx’toil from the 
.unaIgiiti.itions uhich are now Liking pkice in the 
industry. The-o will certainly ni-ult in many 
ecenornies and more edictont uurketing. but it 
^inav U' some .time before Uioe organisations can 
mike Juiy d-el.aito iraprossioa upon tlio com|»euUoa 
fro;u other evuatrie*. and toi>eeLiliy from ^aivin- 


Prjvafe Enterprise and Rural 
Reform in Bengal 

Id the coui'se of an article on the land- 
holders of Bengal, iu The Calcutta Review, tho- 
conclusion is advanced that the work of rural 
reconstraction in Bengal can only be solved 
by state enterprise : 

One thing is certain. Private initiativo or tho 
working of natural forces cannot bo trusted to 
remedy the evils of rural Bengal As it happens, 
the Pioviace does not seem to be very liappy in 
voluntary efforts m matters agncultural. Hardly 
any effort has been made in large-scale farming on 
modem lines even where there is ample scope for 
iL such as in lands in the private possession of 
zaminders or tenure-holders. Besides, there aro 
many reasons why the intervention of tho State is 
essential. No private organisation would ^create the 
same confidence in the agriculturist, in matters 
wbero confidence is so vital, as the Government 
departments would. Neither has any private organi- 
sation the same resources or the expert stall to 
carry on the work. As we Iiavo seen, at any rate, 
at the initial stages, state help and encouragement 
IS a necessity. Jloreover. many of the agrarian 
reforms would effect legal rights and laluablo 
interests. ,ind legislative enactments i\ ill bo 
necess-ary. The e.vpencoce of European eountrins 
also teach u- that m experiments like consolidation 
of holdings, though volonUiry efforts^playcdanimpor- 
tant jiarl. very little could be acliicvcd, until the 
State actively intervened. 

The danger of leaving matters to adjust them- 
selves IS not im,iginary. specially m India. Not 
unoftcD. It IS believed. " . . . . tliat for a general 
increase in tho size of holdings, wo lnu^t look to 
the working of economic forces— such a.s tho growth 
of urban mdu.->tnos. which, by reducing .the 
pressure on the soil, would facilimte the traDaitfon ; 
— mthcr than to legislative action."’ In connettiou 
willi tlio often repealed sugge-tion that tlio redun- 
dant labour on the land may ho absorbed in 
industries, u is not always remembered^ that in 
Bengal the percentigo of industrial (including 
mines) to district popuLition is only 7'8. As tho 
Eiscal Commission remarked. “r%cn if tho deicloj*- 
inent of industries in tlio near future is very raj, id. 
the iKipulation withdrawn from tlio land will bo 
but a '•mall proiioilion’' (itoport, p. 27). Ihosc 
considerations rcpi-cscad a strong ca*o for a 1/old 
and active jxiliey of agrarian reform on the jurt 
of the suite. 


Tho New Biography 

“Dctilcr in sii3.irt sayings : bad chaMcter 
Pascal once said of the pro^^^••io^al wit 
whose buaiuc^s it w.x-5 to bo clover .inyhow 
and not to iiisi&t too fanatically on truth. 
One is tempted to .ipply tlio saying to tlio 
writer* of new biographus. which .ire 
becoming almost a.s clever .and as commonplace 
as the cow ^rowan or the new noviL A 
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propos of Emil Ludwig’s Oocihc Sir Denys 
Bray di‘?cu8ses tlio value of these biographies. 

1\y vvli.it criterion should one judge •thc&o 
vohiines? if the criterion is the. Toraeiwisiicss of 
loaders in Geimnny and tlie rapidity vvitk 
the first English edition was cxiiaustcd. 

of Iho BieatL'Sl eiihememl happiness of tho ereatest 
™ u**™™. unlilelv that I for one, shall Ions gw 

dangerously picturcscpi , i hbrarv so 
permanent .lionio " tar olf tho 

tS Jm^lSol Take Lud^is’s, very 
luavK, 1 willed Uicin ‘captions.’ 

hea^ngs-l ad ^^'^^'^Goethc-cnticism vvas.it 
And at tliia st^ m jo 

really neccf ary for Xud^ of colour on 

Ooethe’s “.“’''^Kfits^nd °Liii"’a3“ KalScn and 

?hTros^^”vorldjldJ«o^^^^^^ '|g, JE 

S’.nSVear? “K‘om°ro'n°s“deSa3 of“t£ paffimilar 
a hte.nry mlw to -SP*™ “S, sometimes not 
^y?rJ”credSible “hid. -ero tlj. 

at fto^oToto i5i‘“ doTaw 

‘uV vvlmt dJ‘=a°?a?j“" miticism 

lisi^ 

1 * Veauired many a year fiifully. 

boolvshelf a H pusseldorf. m ,j si„iiji]gs. or 

in Qxforf. m jig the ^‘{i,u,„ik>i1. pjocc 


nrocf-5'^3 and to . .j,,, „ho!o indu'^try.- 

iM'diWis; 

bitxul hc.-wls : . , 


The industry requires first, accumto stafislics 
of the conditions of demand and supply ana tiio 
rate at winch they are ch.anging, and 
concerted plan amongst owners to sulioruiruifo tlio 
output of their firms to the general policy indiwi cu 
by these statistics.-* .. 

Closely connected vvith . tho pi-oblem ot 
instalidily end msniif.sctunng 
is tho BUCSlion of existence of indBuent 

firms. Tint an appreciable percentage . or 
total supply on tho market is done hj' 
firms lias been statistically Jemon.trated. 110.0 

firms are the worst enemies of .an >“d.ii.trv. tae.v 

drag down prices below tho profit-camino ^ • , 
cofeibute to tlio paitial !Sd 

finns. If Uio worst linns could bo shut dowm .vnu 
tho rest worked full time thoio would he ft 
saving. The policy or lack of policy in unoivam ^ 
mdurtries is to learo these firms to be ston^l out 
of evjstcnce. Hut haukiuptcy a. a m^aod o 
Simmatmg weak finus h.T3 been outmooted under 

“ta'^S 'is the Pioblem of dnpl.ention d 

sp<xi.nlisnlKn ond ran^ made to distnlnto 

on tho .msliest gimi'er o .J i j. j , 

,n commodity, thcro ? T*™*" ^ 

Noxt.»o iffir treo‘™minitil.oii, 

ovcrlappmc of msthot^ lilpliivinB thopantsof 

firm, in the llm ’soiilli nro meolme 

lllSa'off/NoA Tim eonsm^^^^^ 

Sisnrii't;'' shmi; 0® S ’’Kei^nW 
I'SIt T ToSn -“f tSe “S”''’'"'"’* 

±,r'k,'crvr"in;>;'b?-,!i fho^ss 
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necessary to modernise plants in the firms which 
Continue in existence, finally, to save itself 
from the danger to which standardised mass 
production is especially exposed viz, a certain 
resistance to changing conditions, ftrots in a 
rationalised industry must have strong reserves 
so that the will to meet changes in the industry 
may be always .backed by adequate financial 
resources. 

(b) The personal difficulties are much more 
important, the vested mterests of those in power, 
jealousy and mistrust among people at the top 
of various concerns, a traditional leaning towards 
secrecy and individualism amongst industrialists, 
which account for the slow progress of rationa- 
lisation. 

There is another difficulty in connection with 
the personnel of industry which deserves careful 
handling. , Reorganisation of industry, an increase 
in its efficiency, is bound to benefit the vTOrkers 
ultimately, both as consumers and as wage-earners. 
But the period of transition is always pmnfu! 
and sometimes tragic. Those who remmn in 
work after the reconstruction get higher wages. 
But the closing down of inefficient firtas. and tne 
extension of labour-sfiving devices throw out 
of employment a certain number of workers for 
no fault of their own. Here we touch upon one 
of the most vital facts of our economic structure. •• 

Rationalisation can succeed in any country 
provided the true type of industrial leader is 
forthcoming, tlie type that has a wide outlook, a 
power of grasping the general problems of indus- 
try, and tlie tact and energy necessary to organise 
a iOO»e collection of generally conservative busi- 
nessmen into an earnest band of industrial 
reformers. 


The Industrial Development of India 

Though the cry for State intervention ia 
all the affairs connected with life of a com- 
munity may be pressed too far and in the 
end prove to bo disastrous to individual 
initiative, there is no denying that it is in 
the air and strongly justified by the neces- 
sities of the times. The industrial life of 
a coramuuity has become so vast and so 
complex that unless it is co-ordinated, 
controlled and guided by some central 
authority, it is more likely to result in 
anarchy than in progress. A plea 
for State iuitiativo in Indian industry is 
put forward by a writer iu The Hinduslan 
Times : 

. The problem of industrial development in India 
13 not aa in'significmt one but has huge duncosiqns : 
it cannot bo solved ca^'ily and in a very «ihort time, 
but ro'juires intense eirorts, iintnense mitialive .and 
jviiriotic _ co-ODcration. Above all, it reuuires a 
syiuiuthctic Natioaal Governmeat, wliich has the 
mtcroats of tlie country at lieort and strives to 
pursue thO'O interests with a single-minded purpoao, 
undeterred, and unco wed by considcr.uioas of 
comuiisoraUoa towards the unholy desires anil 


intentions of foreign interests. Wo have, no doubt- 
fiscal freedom of a sort ; but ia not freedom which, 
is adequate enough to carry us very far, for at 
everj' turn we are faced \ntli the wholly discourag- 
ing prospect of having to overcome the opposition 
of foieign vested interests, which a Government, 
constituted as it is at present, cannot be expected 
to combat and defeat, however well-intentioned- 
particular Viceroys may be towards Indian aspira- 
tions. This is a serious enough matter, when we take 
into account the large amoimt of work lliere is m 
our country which can bo successfully accomplished 
only by tlie State. For protecting Indian industries 
by the imposition of import duties, we have to seek 
the assistance of the State ; for expanding the 
banking facilities and encouraging industrial 
banking and Indian banking generally, we 
look up to the State : for leading financial 
and other help to the tottering, indigenous indus- 
tries for encouraging the policy of village reorgani- 
zation and tlie development of village handicrafts, 
we n^uire Government initiative ; for providing 
educational facilities and to dispel the vast mass 
of ignorance that pervades the people, wo again 
have to depend upon the State and so on. But, 
if in spite of the necessity for all these reforms, 
the Government do not follow a consistent and 
comprehensive line of policy of national advancement 
it is but inevitable tliat progiess should either be- 
very very slow or that there should complete 
stagnation all over. 

The Right of Intervention 

The right of intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Indian States claimed by the 
British Government in India has boon 
questioned by some of the princes. Their 
oppo>ition IS due less perhaps to their desire- 
to safeguard their legitimate rights than to 
retain their autocratic powers, which are 
threatened by the progress -of democratic 
government in British India. There is an 
editorial note on this question in The Feu- 
datorrj and Zemindari India : 

The report of the Butler Coiumittco regarding 
tUo relations between tho paramount power and 
the States was severely criticised by tho Maharajas 
of Patiala and Bikaner. They resented tho state- 
ment in tlio BuUcr CominiUeo’s Report that the- 
Viceroy could intervene ‘when there is .i Nsidc- 
sproad and popular demand for a change m the 
form of goreniinent .md suggest .such 2ne.a.sufo .os 
would satisfv that demand without e]imiii.iting tlio 
Pnnccs.’ Tho Indian Princes vvant coinplcto 
indc{>oadeaco in tho iatcraal adnnnLtntioa pi 
their States, including absolute power to detcnninc 
tho form of govemmeat. But at tlic !^ame time 
they also claim tliat *it is a duty of the Bnti-,h 
Govemuicnt to prolccl tho Princes again>t .n iwpuiar 
agitation was if such agitation not due to mifgoiorn- 
ment’ This position of tho Indian Princes tJuit. w/iilo 
they can compel their hubjocU to ^copt .luy loria 
of Bovcmiiicnt which tiiey (the Prince^) i.!io.i'e to 
‘ proacnbe for ihcirbuto. fiowcser dc-potic it may 
it is tho duty of the Bnti.sh Go\omm<’nt to 
coino to Uicir ro-^cue against their bubjects, ii the- 
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lallcr sliow .w sisns.ol disconleDt aU^ie Insatate'lhmicto?lSa prcscnbe 

iff f4SfS''Sf .to ws‘ -11 

S' i?avS o“4|e « .UP advaata^P of .0.,-.™^^ Pe....U.o. 

if political adomccmcnt on mofcm hna. It 


if ’piitical advancement on 
,vil! have ...» “if ff „u"Sl3 sW any 

S Sniff4!he,.Suf =.?*».■”' 


Haliatma Gandhi’s Accounts 

The following extracts from tlie entremely 
vivid article by Mr. Sri Prakasa on Mahatma 


of if ““S jSar v-hiie ..«, ieto Gandhds tour ii tim D P. and ii.har in Tnm.i, 
Mnies InS shown Dominion fhed an interesting sidelight on the great 

the aspimtions of ^ 

“riihto' of .iff r?ria.!ff fnneif " 


laers ciiiuaciL:i . , . , t 

"S -ft. 

Shi ho had . boon atan aoMunK sm« 


Status, iiiej . - Tifinnlc CocsisieBcy wuuiu \vi,An 


;rVnylKa‘ltotfffi‘a°Poff. ‘»™ 

ment. 


D Uudon for two /SSiw Veuld not 

ponce by midakos '' I at mo — ‘ fv , 

iSch. I said (0 him- 
candidate for 


nv Xut never eot »t 
iim • "You would iKJ aa id&n 
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The 1. M. S. &. Medical Research in Indii 

In iiis presidential speech before the All- 
India Jledical Conference, reproduced in The 
Calcuita lievieic Df. B. C. Roy rigoronsly 
disposed of the argument that the lack of 
progress in meJical researcJi in India was 
due to lack of initiative on the part of 
Indian jncdical men : 

We have been blamed because there is no 
recni-cl of rosearcli to the credit of the Indian 
incdic.ll practitioner. What is the real root cause ? 
Are Indians mean.'ible of research ? Sir J. C. 
Ihise, Sir P. G. Rav. Sir C. V. Itaman, Dr. 
Mcjiinad Saha, ilr. lliniavajan have won world- 
wide reputation in resoarcli without any guidance 
or tuition from Westerners. Why cannot the 
Indian medical practitioner equally, succeed ? 
In the case of medical iiesearch it is neeess.ary 
not only to be provided w’ltli laboratones but 
hospital facilities also Lave to bo seemed. Till 
within recent years all the larger hospitals in the 
country were manned by members lielonging to 
to the Indian Jledical Service. All the research 
appointments were and still are being held by 
tho scr%aco olhcers. The piocoss of exclusion has 
been carefully, may I say shamelessly, planned 
and manipulated that even no Indian of established 
repute has any chance of getting into tlic gixiup. 
As regards the management of large hospitals and 


institutions, the question of the inefficiency of 
Indians does not arise, because no opportunity 
was given to Indians to manage any of the 
hospitals. Tho indisputable fact remains tliat 
in spite of such obstructive methods and in spite 
of the handicap due to paucity of funds, two 
large institutions, one in Calcutta and anotlier 
in Bombay, have been developed and manag^ 
entirely under Indian supervision. It is a decisive 
argument against^ tlio cLarge of mefflcicney 
attributed to Indians. Studied c.■lreJc^sness on 
the part of I. JI. S. officers in discliarging tho 
responsible dutie.s cast upon them, namely, that 
of developing an Indian medical profassion, the 
pre-arrangM inetliod of keeping ifio Indi.an out 
of every opening where they could develop 
themselves. Iiave been i-esponsiblo for tiie jircsent 
state of affairs Knowledge gives vision to tlio 
blind. But perveroc attempts have been made 
to perpetuate the infirmity. •• 

Most of us have been traiued in tho allopathic 
system. Let us frankly admit that our taicbers 
liavc not given us that broad outlook, lliat deep 
insight into the medical loro whicli everj* 
teacher ought to wculcato in his pupil. Why do 
I s.ay that ? There is a simple tc»u No professor 
belonging to the Medical Services lias, ever to 
my Knowledge, trained an Indian sfudcnf in such 
a way tliat ho may prove capable, in time, of 
occupying llio chair of his teacher. It has all 
idong been a process of safeguarding tfio interests 
of a trade union. 




Economic Unity of the British Empiro 

Lord Beaverbrook’s ideas about the eco- 
nomic UDity of the British Empire haro 
become fairly widespread, though an attempt 
to create a new political party on the basis 
of these doctrines has met with complete 
failure. But can sucli economic unity be at 
all brouRl»t about? A writer in The Empire 
Review has no hesitation in saying 'no*. He 
rightly argues that tho economic and political 
tendencies in all the Dominions and India 
make these plans an almost idle dream. Tho 
writer says : 

Again, Chamberlain's plan forgot the fanner and 
foKtot India ; tiie samo oblirioa affaches to Lord 
Bea^erbrook’s plan. Ob7jousL7..tJjp Eoglish farmer 
Would cot benefit from a great jntlux of Cjuiadian 
wheat, nor by foodstnlTs from Australia and oilier 
dominions. As for Indio, fifty years ago it micht 

, *i\ tirinn' in hilt nnw ihnt 


Imperialism and World Economy 

Nikolai Bukharin is the leading theorist 
of the Communist moreraent in Eussia, and 
was till a few months ago the Secrofary of 
tho Third rnteruational. Ifis essay on the 
economic aspect of Imperialism has recently 
been translated into English. Its m.iin 
conclusi' ns hare been thus summarised in 
Current History : 

. The anarchy of capitalism has been raised to tlie 
mtcmatienal leyel., whero tho mdustnal and 
commercial conflict js waged with a greater inten* 
sity. a inoro ruthless disregard for any other ond or 
purooso thajt profits than was possible within the 
nanoaer limits of a singla national oconomy. 

Thooompctitiresfruggloisassimung tho chanjcter 
of a reJoatloss struggle Iwtwoou vast trusts 
whicJi have c.rpandcd l>otJi honVontiliy nntil tbej* 
praciic.ally coiiuol iho enUrc productioa of n com* 


liave been possible to bring her in. but now that m^ity. and ^crUcally tmtil liiev likewise conuul 
it is tho fashion to encourago her mtelloctuals the sources of raw maton.al and the processes or 

ftbo most bigoted protoctiomsfa m the worldt to marketing and oxcliango. These grcsit wpifatof 
play at ruling, the thing js imanifostly impossible, trusts arc nationally dciemiined, .«id 
A minor matter is Ireland. When the l-roo Slate sucJi dommanco over the tisoncios of 
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of an eventual iss.UQ in Intcrnati oim war. I iic 
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civilization liccomo the Ixino of ixuitcntion, aiiit 
eventually foil under flic financial, itidu'-tml. 
commercial ami Biil^tonhally the jwIiIkwI tmalroJ 
of one or otiier of Iho great .Stolo rapilah^t 
trusts. TJio author sufvcslw th.ot Jiclffinm )i.vi 
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destruction . of capitalism, itself through, the rise of 
the proletariat : only by the victory of communistie 
socialism will the anarchy of the present system be 
brought to an eud. 


India, Mahatma Gandhi, and the 
Labour Government 

Foreign comment a month old will hardly 
fit the rapidly developing political situation 
ill India. But the following notes in The 
Netv Republic, except for the mistate of 
regarding the breaking of the salt laws as a 
mere ritualistic act, show an intelligent 
appreciation of the British as well as the 
Indian aspect of the problem : 

The diflerence between the East at its best and 
the AV'est at its average was never more strikingly 
displayed than in llaliatma Gandhi’s march to the 
sea. where he and liis little band of followers will 
make salt in defiance of the British monopoly. In 
no other country, in the twentieth century, would 
millioaa of people who are seething wiUi hatred 
of the foreign invader, bo willing to stand bv while 
^is ritualistic and symbolic pilgrimage took place. 
Even m India it is onlv made possible by the 
personal power of Gandhi, one or the few great 
religious leaders of all time. His disbelief in the use 
of force docs not rest on mere expediency. Among 
tljo Hindus filers are however, thousands of persons 
who aro not satisfied with his non-resistant philo- 
sophy, who feel that the force of tho English must 
bo answered with force of their ov'T!. If Gandhi 
should bo imprisoned, or should die as a result of 
some incident in connection wth his present 
campaign, the tidal wave of hatred would break, 
witli consequences which it is impossible to foicsee. 

Those who expected great thing from the Labour 
Goveminont in regard to India have been dis- 
appointed, but jt was probably inovitablo tliat this 
shojld bo -SO. It must be remembered th.it 3facI>ouaId 
h.xs onlv .a minority in the House of Cotninons. 
and th.it Ihosulyect of .India is one which arou'^cs 
atitniuitic .ind violent response, on a Uisis of puro 
prejudice, in the bre.xsta of thou&inds of English- 
men. It must also be remembered th.it wlule govern- 
ments, Consorv.itive. Liberal and I^alxiur. come and 
CO, the permanent bureauracy continues to run the 
BritUh Empip'. Even with theso allowances made, 
however, tho I-ibour govenmioat lias doncliodly in 
rejrard to India. It !i.is continued tho historic 
policy oL m.iking concessions, but of never doing 
srt until it is too late. .V few yc.irs ago, on oiler 
of Dominion htatus might h.l^o stabilized the situa- 
tion m India for .1 generation to reme. Tou.;iy. 
Enghnd U .it Ic.ist half-!ic.irtdly willing to give 
Dominion st.itu-, and Indii. angered by the delay 
and by the well ground l>olief that the politicians 
promise more tli.in they moan, turns toward 
comj'lete freoiloni. 


Torturo in America 

Th.it some sort of toilure, as much 
p>ycholo 5 ic.il a> pli 5 sical, i» practised all 


over the world in order to obtain evidence 
from nndertrial prisoners has Jong been 
suspected. But that this widely flourishes in 
the United. States of America comes as a 
rather startling revelation. The Neto Repiiblic 
writes ; 

Legally, torturo for the punishment of crimo 
or the procuring of confessions lias been extinct 
ia the United States and Great Bntohi for at least 
two centuries, and in other civilized countries for 
more than, a century. Actually, as everyone sus- 
pects and as an editonal article m tlie Harvard Lata 
Review for February pretty conclusively demons- 
trates, It is still a common practice in the police 
systems of our own country. The chief difTcrence 
between the modem variety and tliat which was 
employed in olden times are that torture now lias 
no standing in law. that care is ordinarily taken 
not to leave marks which might convict the 
torturers, and that a new name has been given 
to no old abuse. But that the “third degree” is 
torture and fiiat tho motives behind it are no 
different from those which animated tho police of 
t^uecn Eliza'>eth or lo Koi Soldi cannot bo ques- 
tioned. 

It should not bo necessary to orguo tho worth- 
lessness of evidence obtaiuea by any kind of torturo. 
That point was settled, to the satisfaction of rca.«ion- 
able persons, long ago. It should bo still less 
necessary to demonstrate its debasing effects upon 
all who have anything to do with it. Our penal 
codes still sanction psychological torture, for a term 
in the .average American penitentiary is tliak But 
Senator Baume.«i himself would bo hard put to it 
to justify tho inaltrcatmont by officers of tho Jaw 
of pereons not proved guilty. Why, then, does tlio 
practico survive ? Men of rofmod and sympaflictic 
natures do not ordm.irily Iccomo officers of tho 
law, yet policemen and sheriffs aro obviously not all 
brutes. Why do the more civilized oncs> among 
them tolerate bruUlUy. as they ubviou‘>ly do ? It 
is not a question that it can be aDswered in a few 
words, we merely suggo'^thero that jJoJice work 
m some American coinmunities Ins uegenerafed 
into a species of gang warkirc. in which the pejifo 
gang diffeis from tlic other gangs not so much In 
its methculs as in being on better tonrs with the 
constituted authonties. 

It IS clear that we liavo not yet rc-ached tho 
|)oict where wo can do without police. Probably 
eico a comipt and lirutal i>olico force is iHjtfcr 
tJjao no ijolice force. If tJiero is a rcnie<ly , for tJio 
thinldcgreo and similar violations of kiw and 
justice. It will invoho two nieasures. Addifioiul 
maebinerj' must Iks set up to bafoguard j»n.-onen.’s 
rights— jicrlhips a public, iirotcctnr as well .w 
a public prosecutor. Some cities .already have 
public defenders, though we do not l:c.ir of their 
defendiog .-inj-onc apimst tho third dogreo. ikwfidl.v 
police service must 1x3 m.'uio attractive to men of 
mtclligcnco and integrity. One would like to 
hear from the American Bar A'-^oicution on tlu-^o 
points. Ccrt.unly we cannot rely iiixui the lunie 
to ix'^r'cet tho kiw imk-ys those wiiu i.nforve the 
law ato n>i)cct it. 
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Japanese Education 
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Humanizing War 

Last month we published a short comment 
on President Hoover’s proposal to exempt 
foods-hips from blockade from The Century, 
in the same paper, the vsriter concludes by 
saying that we cannot humanize war. The 
only way abolish the suffering tiiat it involves 
is to abolish it altogether : 

Enough for the internal inconsistencies of Hr. 
Hoover’s snggeition It is, of course, in certain 
circumstances ttossible to limit the horrors of war. 
"NYhere a given instrument or method of warfare 
would be sure to increase the suffering almost 
equally on both sides, while at the same time it 
would not help to bring the war to a decision- 
agreements are feasible which have a fair chance 
of being respected. It was this condition that made 
it pos-ibl«>, for example, to oAlaw dum-dum bullets ; 
and which reasonably assures that prisoners of war 
are not killed or tortured. It is the same prospect 
of equ^Utv of gain that makes possible the discus- 
sion of mutual reduction of naval armament. 

This prospect doe-s not apply to ilr. Hoover’s proposal. 
A dominantly industrial nation, with a moderate 
navy and a large standing army, would stand to 
gain appreciably, perhaps vitally by it ; an agricul- 
tural or fully self-contained nation, or one ' 'ith a 
large navy and a small array, would relatively 
lose by it. The proposal woul I allow the effective 
use of armies but not of navies. It would, in fact, 
make naval superioritv almo-t worthless. 

There are practical objections to tlie plan which 
need not bo expanded. It could easily lead to the inde- 
finite prolongation of a war. It would permit the 
diversion of a large part of the agrricultuml popula- 
tion of a warring country into munitions mab'nc. 
it would raise serious problems m regard to muni- 
tions ships tna.squerading as food carriers. It would 
enormously reduce the effectiveness of anv’ econo- 
mic block^e’ against an aggressor nation. Such 
blockades are provided for in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations ; and they would perhaps 
be required to give effectiveness to the Kellog ivict* 

A food blockade is not aimed specially against 
women and children. It is aimed at a nation as a 
whole and women and children suffer along with 
men. It is deplorable that this should be so. But 
is it any more deplorable flian tlie direct sbootinir. 
gassing and bayoneting of men trenches ? And 
does ilr. Hoover believe tliat it is possible undem 
modern conditions to have a war in which women 
and children will not suffer 

When will statesmen finally acknowledge that 
“cirilized warfare” is a grewsome contradiction in 
terras, that our only hope lies, not in tinkering with 
the rules and regulations, but in abolishing the 
game itself? The next real step in that direction is for 
the Senate to ratify our signature to tlie World Court 
protocol, embodying the Rbot formula ‘Failure to 
ratify would now be without .a shred of excuse. If 
, we. who are always lecturing Europe on its duty, 
cannot consent to settle our own international dis- 
putes by judicial means, before the only permanent 
court tliat exists for that purpose, then Europeans 
may be excused if they dismiss all our talk of 
world peace as pious liyjiocrisy. 


The Fascists and the Erring Landlord 
The absentee landlords were a great factor 
in the French Revolution. They were a 
nuisance in Ireland. They are becoming 
common enough in India, too, in these days. But 
in Italy, they deal drastically with landlords 
who neglect their duties. Dr. JIario jlenotti, 
who owned a large estate has been dispossessed 
on the ground of neglecting it. We publish 
extracts from the decree and some comments 
on the procedure, from T//e Countryman, a 
monthly paper devoted exclusively to the 
interest of the countryside : 

“Wlierea.*!. for the past six years the owner, 
Dr. Menofti. has gone abroad, constantly travelling 
in different distant countries, so that for long 
periods it has not oeen possible to get in touch 
with him : 

“■Whereas, it has been definitely asceitiined 
by enquiries on the spot that it is solely due to 
the neglect and indifference of the owner, conse- 
quent on bis continued absence and lack of 
interest, that the estate has fallen into a most 
shocking state of neglect, left to the tender 
mercies of a muddlesome administration, and 
yielding no appreciable returns from the agricul- 
tural standpoint, while the agricultural ■workers 
of the district are driven, by lack of adequate 
lands available for cultivation, to a permanent 
state of agitation, constantly endangering the 
social peace of that small locality ; 

• “'Whereas, this normal state ef affairs, evidently 
injurious to the private interests of the owner, and 
still more so to the public interest, is anti-oconomic. 
anti-social, anachronistic, in entire contradiction with 
the vast, renewing and vivifying activities which 
the Fascist Government ftrrnlv desires and pursues 
m the interests of the indiridual and still more 
m those of the public and of the nation, with a 
view to ensuring more profitable return and 
larger yields from agriculture, and is morever, 
m srtiking contrast with the duties implied by 
the wi^e legislation, on agricultural land reclama- 
tion. which make it a civic duty to reclaim inch 
by inch the national soil so as to secure more 
scientific and profitable farming ; 

“Whereas, faced by such a deplorable state of 
affairs, the political authorities cannot look on 
passively at ihe impoverishment of large and 
important estate, which could, under wise mmage- 
meat. e.am a very big income for its owner, and 
which cannot therefore be a matter of indifference 
to the economic life of the community with 
whKh it is connected : 

‘Therefore in accordance mth article 7 of the 
Act of iBGH. on administrative litigation, and of 
ariicle d of the Communal and Provincial Act 
san^ioned by Royal Decree of 1915. we hereby 
decree that the Hon. Orsolini Cencelli shall act 
as administrator of the estate in lieu and place 
of the delinquent owner. 

The law autlionsing the action 'which liivs. 
been taken is more tlun twenty years old. but 
no Government before Mussolini’s wa« strong 
*»noagh or sufficientlv independent to enforce it. 
Estates .m Sicily and Rovigo have been similarly 
dpfllt with. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Indian Public Finance 


Posts and Ti:iii:GKAPiis 


Present and future 
New taxation. 

It win be convement to begin a study 
•of the Indian public finance with the 
Indian budget. After several years, new 
taxation proposals have been made and they, 
- tiierefore, deserve a special scrutiny. In 
justification of the taxation proposals, it has 
been said that there have been recurring 
deficits since 1927-28 wlien the actual deficit 
amounted to Rs. 2,21 .lakhs, wliich, however, 
was entirely met from the Revenue Reserve 
Pund specially created for the purpose ; m 
1928-29, the deficit amounted to Ks. 1,06 
lakhs, which wiped off the balaaco of the 
Revenue Reserve Fuad and left an uncovered 
deficit of Rs. 83 lakhs ; in 1929-30, a deficit 
of 1,56 lakhs was averted by a wind-fall in 
the shape of a credit of tbo snmo amount 
■from the German Liquidation Account In 
actual fact, it will thus appear that iu one 
only out of the last three years, there was 
an uncovered deficit of Rs. 32 lakhs, which 
is not very much, considering that the nnonal 
budget is in tho neighbourhood of Rs. 130 
orores. 

The real justification of the taxation 
•proposals must, therefore, be sought more 
in a consideration of'the expectitions of the 
future than of the happenings iu the past The 
Hon’ble the Finance ilernber has summarized 
the anticipated gap to-be filled in 1930-31 
4is follows : 

Deterioration in the main Commercial Rs- 

Departments, Railways and Posts lakhs 

and Telegraphs — 09 

Essential new services and demands 1,46 

Net addition to interest on dead weight 
debt 

Special provision for bonus on Postal 
Cash Certificates 

Increase in the provision for the reduc- 
tion and avoidance of debt 

Budget deficit for 1929-30 


Against which the net , estimated 
improvement on the main revenue 
heads is only 

Total gap to le filled 


1,07 

83 

oj 

90 

5,57 

5 

5 ^ 


It is rather surprising that no steps 
appear to have been considered for effectiog 
au improvement in the financial condition of 
the main commercial departments. Taking 
the smaller of the two departments first, 
the Posts and Telegraphs, the situation 
seems to be growing worse every year. 
In 192T-28 it showed a loss of Rs. 4V2 lakhs, 
which was increased to Rs. 29 lakhs 
in the succeeding year mainly due to 
two facts : (1) the reduction in the rate 
for foreign telegrams was not counter-balan- 
ced fey a corresponding growth in traffic and 
(2) the effect of the revisions of pay and 
other concessions to the staff was under- 
estimated. In 1939-30 and 1930-31, the loss 
is- estimated at Hs. 50 and Rs. 48 lakhs. 
Obviously a commercial department, woithy 
of the name, which runs' at a recurring loss, 
should' take steps either to increase revenue 
or cut down expenditure, so as not to cause 
a recurring burden to the general taxpayer. 
But it is' disappointing to find that this 
aspect of the matter has not been considered 
at all. 

Railwats 

Ou a proper consideration, the working 
of the Railway Department does ' not appear 
in auy better light Sir George Schuster is 
eotitled to credit for briogiog out in its true 
colours the 'real nature of the contribution 
made by railways to general revenues. This 
coutribution amounts to less than Ih per cent 
on the loans raised for railway purposes. 
Government are aowmaking aprovision at Ih 
per cent annually for thereductionoravoidance 
of debt Railways, therefore, pay less than 
their proper share of the cost of tho amor- 
tization of tho public debt far from making 
any contribution in aid of general revenues. 

U is pertinent to remark here that in his 
first budget speech Sir George Schuster drew 
attention also to the fact that the commer- 
cial departments were not charged previous 
to 1929-30 with their share of the loss, 
estimated at Rs. 59 lakhs in that year, which 
the general revenues suffer through tho tax 
free concession attached to certain jiorlioDS 
of the rupee debt. Thus the prosperily of 
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Indians Emigrants' Conference 

The first session of the Indian Etuiprants’ 
Conference was lield during fJie Easier 
holidays along with the celebration of the 
Silver Jubilee of the Guriikula at Brindavnn. 
In the absence of the elected president — 
Swarai Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi, who had 
hcen sentenced to two years simple imprlson- 
•ment with a fine of three hundred nipces 
on account of his propaganda work in 
connection with the Satyagraiia movement. 
Pandit Benarsidas Ciiatcirvedi had to work 
as the President of the conference. Swami 
Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi had, however, taken 
care to write down Ins speech before he 
■Nvent to jail and this spcecli was read out 
by the acting President, 

Messages from Indians abroad : — A large 
■number of messages were received from 
Indians abroad, prominent • among them 
being Baja Mahendra Pratap, Eabnl, Afgha- 
nistan ; Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Secretary Indians 
Overseas Association, London; Mr. D- G. Satya- 
t <ieva. Secretary Arya Pratinidlu Sabho, Natal ; 
Mr. Daljitlal, Secretarj'- Arya Pratinidhi Sabha 
Jfauritms ; Kuraari Dharraa Devi, Secretary 
Ladies’ Aryasaraaj, Pietermartizburg ; Secretary 
Aryasamaj, Durban, Secretary, Ramagyan 
Sabha, New Castle, Natal ; Secretary, Yuvak 
Mandnl, Sea-Cow-Lake ; Secretary Youug- 
inen Aryasamaj, Durban, and also from 
•several individuals like Mr. Vishnu Deo 
and Mr. R. Parmashwar of Fiji Islands, Mr. 
O. Ram Tahal, Mr. Garib Kliusyal and Mr. 
S. L. Singli of Sonth Africa. 

Besides prominent Aryasaraajisfs who 
had come to take part in the Silver Jubilee 
of the Gurukula several colonial students 
were present in the Conference. It is to 
be noted that about twenty colonial students 
are reading in the Garuknia Brindavan itself. 
Two colonial students had come from 
Jwalapur Jfahavidyalaya and one from 


D. A. V. College, Dehra Dun and another 
from Madras Swarai Swatantranand and 
Swarai Shankaranand who had worked in 
Jfaoritius and South Africa respectively 
were also present. 

Summary of Swami Bhawaui Dayal’s 
speech : — 

Indians Overseas Conference was the 
first of its kind in India. Though it was 
wellnigh hundred years when the Indian 
emigration began — it was in 1834 that 
Indians were first sent to the colonies as 
indentured labourers— yet no attempt had 
ever been made here in India to hold a 
conference to discuss ihe -problems of 
Indians abroad. The organisers of the Silver 
JuMlee of the Gurukula Brindavan deserved 
their thanks for having given them that 
opportunity. 

The speech contained grateful references 
to the sacred memory of Justice Ranade, 
who was the first Indian leader to recognise 
the importance of the problems of Greater 
India, and Mr. Gobhale, Rev Doke, Mr. 
Pearson, Kaka Rustomji, and Maganlal 
Gandhi, who had, in their lives, done 
immensG service to the cause of Indians 
abroad. Names of those who gave up their 
lives in the Satyagraha movement in South 
Africa were mentioned and an appreciative 
reference was made about the services of 
those by whose efforts the indenture system 
was abolished. 

The speech was divided in half a dozen 
parts the religion'’ condition of 
Indians abroad, educational facilities for 
colonial children, the social, the economic 
and the political condition, returned emigrants 
and the future of Indians overseas. 

The .first part of the speech refened 
mainly fo the condition of Hindus, "who have 
settled abroad and the work that has been 
done for them by the Arynsamajisfs. Swami 
Bhawanidayal admired the latter but requested 
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Indians Emigrants' Conference 

The first session of the Indian Emiprauts* 
€onference was held during the Easter 
holidays along with the celebration of the 
■Silver Jubilee of the Gurukula at Brindavan. 
In the absence of the elected president — 
Swami Bhawani Das’al Sannyasi. who had 
been sentenced to two years simple imprison- 
ment with a fine of three hundred rupees 
on account of his propaganda work in 
connection with the Satyagraha raovement, 
Pandit Benarsidas Chaturvedi had to work 
as the President of the conference. Swami 
Blmwani Dayal Sannyasi had, however, Uken 
care to write down his speech before he 
■^vent to jail and this speech was read out 
by the acting President 

Messages from Indians abroad A large 
number of messages were received from 
Indians abroad, prominent -among them 
being Raja Jfahendra Pratap, Kabul, Afgha- 
nistan ; Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Secretary Indians 
Overseas Association, London; ilr. D. G. Satyu- 
. deva, Secretary Arya Pratinidlu Sabha. Natal ; 
Mr. Daljitlal, Secretarj' Arya Pratinidhi Sabha 
Jlauritius ; Kuraari Dharraa Devi, Secretary 
Ladies’ Aryasamaj, Pietermartizburg ; Secretary 
Aryasamaj, Duibau, Secretary, Raroagyan 
Sabha, New Castle, Natal; Secretary, Ynvnk 
Mandal, Sea-Cow-Lake ; Secretary Yonng- 
men Aryasamaj, Durban, and also from 
several individuals like Mr. Yislmn Deo 
and Mr. R. Pnrraashwar of Fiji Islands, Mr. 
■C. Ram Tahal, lifr. Garib Kliusyal and Mr. 
S. L. Singh of South Africa. 

Besides prominent Aryasaraajisls who 
had come to take part in the Silver Jubile,e 
of the Gurukula several colonial students 
were present in the Conference. It is to 
be noted that about twenty colonial students 
are reading in the Gurukula Briudavan itself. 
Two colonial sh^dents had come from 
Jwalapur ^lahavidyalaya and one from 


D. A. Y. College, Dehrn Dun and another 
from Madras Swami Swatantranand and 
Swami Shankaranand who had worked in 
Mauritius and Sonth Africa respectively 
were also present. 

Summary of Swami Bhawmii Dayal’s 
speech : — 

Indians Overseas Conference was the 
first of its kind in India. Though it was 
wellnigh hundred years when the Indian 
emigration began— it was in 1834 that 
Indians were first sent to the colonies as 
indentured labourers— yet no attempt had 
ever been made here in India to hold a 
conference to discuss ihe 'problems of 
Indians abroad. The organisers of the Silver 
Ju^’ilee of the Gurukula Brindavan deserved 
their thanks for having given them that 
opportunity. 

The speech contained grateful references 
to the sacred memory of Justice Ranade, 
who was the first Indian leader to recognise 
the importance of the problems of Greater 
India, and Mr. Gokbale, Rev Doke, Mr. 
Pearson, Kaka Rustomji, and llaganlal 
Gandhi, who bad, in their lives, done 
immense 'ervice to the cause of Indians 
abroad. Names of those who gave up their 
lives in the Satyagraha movement in South 
Africa were mentioned and an appreciative 
reference was made about the services of 
those by whose efforts the indenture system 
was abolished. 

The speech was divided in half a dozen 
parts the religiou'> condition of 
Indians abroad, educational facilities for 
colonial children, the social, the economic 
and the political condition, returned emiCTant? 
and the future of Indians overseas. 

Tlie .first part of the speech refen-fl/} 
mainly to the condition of Hindus, who h^r 
settled abroad and the work that has hlj® 
done for them by the Aryasamajists • 
Bhawanidaynl admired the latter but req^^estS* 
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them to chfiTiKC tho methods of their 
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the Sarvadeshik Sablia should he helped by 
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labourers. Hie Indian traders were to be 
found all over tlic world, some of tiicm liad 
prospered wonderfully well and were in nc 
wav inferior to wliito traders of any colonv. 
Tlioso agriculturist'? who possessed enougli 
of land were quite well-to-do but the 
vast tuaioiitv of the labourers were living 
from h.and to moutli. Skilled Indian l.abourcrs 
liad excited tlie jealousy of the white men 
and in most of the colonies these whites were 
tr3*ing their utmost to get rid of their brown 
competitors by all means, fair or foul. H'C 
time had come when the Indian labourers 
must organise tliemsolres by cstablisinng 
trade unions in all the colonies where they 
had gone in large numbers. 

Political conditions in Grciitcr India 
differed to a certain extent in diiiereiu 
colonies. In Slauntius they had snccceccd 
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and that was the evil of coramunalism which 
had unfortunatclr been malcing its way in 
tlie colonies during recent years. For 
example the Muslim League of Fiji passed a 
resolution demanding seperate scat for the 
Indian jrahomraedans in those islands ! That 
the mentality of com’munalisra will, if allowed to 
develop uncheehcd, prove fahal to their cause. 
He had one request to make to religious 
missionaries going abroad and that was that 
they .should not meddle in political affairs. 

Returned emigrants Tlie returned emi- 
grants suffered considerably in India. A 
number of them were treated as outcast and 
were not allowed to take part in soci.il fune- 
tious. Some of these left their villages and emi- 
grated to such unhe.althy places as Matiabruz of 
Calcutta where they had been waiting and 
waiting in vain for some free steamers to take 
them back to the colonies. He would strongly 
advise the returing emigrants not to come 
to India for permanent settlement They 
might come here to sec the motherland and 
their relatives for a short period of time 
but it was absolutely inadvisable to leave the 
colonics for good. 

The future of Indians overseas Swami 
Bhawani Dayal drew a bright picture of the 
future of Indians abroad wlio number about 
25 lakbs and who had made remarkable 
progress in several directions. Socially they 
were going ahead, their economic condition 
was improving and an appreciable number 
of them were faking intelligent part in 
political matters. There were to be fouod 
among them able councillors, millionaire 
merchants, enterprising journalists, efficient 
doctors and clever barristers. Indians liviog 
abroad were the ambassadors of India 
and the world would judge their 
country through these representatives of theirs. 
Every effort should therefore be made to 
make them their worthy representatives so 
that they might keep the flag of Indian 
culture flying in Greater India. 

The Servants of India Society, that had 
deputed its president Right Honourable V. S. 
Snnivas Sastri and its members llessre 
Kunzrn, Kodanda Rao, Taze and Tiwari deser- 
ved their liearticst thanks. The problems of 
Indians abroad had nothing to do with party 
politics in India and they must all co-operate 
among themselves for that sacred c.'iuse. 
Any differences duo to political complexions 
of the workers would prove fatal to their 
cause. Mr. Polak had been doing very use- 


ful work for them in England. The Indian 
Imperial Citizenship Association of Bombay 
had been doing its work in its own way 
though there was considerable room for im- 
provement m its method of work. They 
ought to be specially grateful to the Hindu 
of Madras, the L''adrr of Allahabad the Daily 
Mail and the Chronicle of Bombay and the 
Modern Review and the Vishal-BIinrat of 
Calcutta for giving publicity to their cause 
from time to time. ^ 

Indians overseas and the present move- 
ment in India : — Mahatma Gandhi was fight- 
ing for the freedom of the Jlotherland- 
Indians overseas could very well take a 
pride in the foot that it was nmoag them 
that the Mahatma spent twenty-one years 
of his eventful life and that the. weapon of 
Satyagraha was first tried in Greater Indin- 
But along with that legitimate pride the 
Indian overseas had a duty to perform. The 
fates of India and Greater India were bound 
together and they could not be separated, 
lodinns abroad must try their utmost to help- 
the movement for freedom at home in every 
possible way. 

Resolutions : — Half a dozen resolutions 
were passed. The first resolution con- 
gratulated Swami Bhawani Dayal, the elected 
president, on liis admirable work in Bih.ar 
regarding the S.ity,agrnha movement and his 
consequent iacarceration at the bands o£ 
the bureaucracy. 

The second was in support of the struggle 
being carried on in Kenya and Fiji for 
common franchise. It appreciated the step- 
taken by the three elected Indian members 
of the Fiji Legislative Council. Grateful 
reference was made to tlie services of Mr. 
Saint Nihai Smgb who has been -fighting, 
persistently for the rights of Indians in 
Ceylon. 

This resolution was moved by 3Ir. Sliri 
Krishna Sharma, who has been in Fiji for 
three years. 

The third resolution was about the 
necessity of propaganda for Indian culture 
in the colonies. Swarais Shankaranand and 
Swatintranand spoke on this resolution. 

The fourth contained a request to tlie 
educational institutions in India to give 
special facilities to the colonial Indian 
Students. 

This was moved by a Fiji student Mr. B. D 
Likshraan of D. A. V. College, Dehra Dun and 
supported by Syt Karayan Swami President of 



Till-: >I()l)Kf{N KKVJB\\' von .lAMJAHV. HCJO 


^vrllf' iinytljinK to me, and tlio only tliinfj 
tliat li(» writer i*;, ‘1 liavt* f'ot infommtion 
Oft UiH i<oinL’ In f(jtir wayn looses 
Inivo fallen upon mo— I’irst, my Mttjra i*; 
aotm ; Kectnully, the parf'ana«! of my home 
yrafnn) are i,'one ; thjnljy, ^vjiat I Jmvo spent 
lout of my own pocket) in the Deccan wars 
is Kone ; mid fourthly,— what is worst of all— 
my son’s iifTairs have hden ruined. Althoii^'h 
tlu'so considerations do not reach his mind 
from my writing, yet I cannot liclji apprehend- 
ing those misfortunes. 

He (».c., Itam ^iiiKh) docs not pive me 
nows of the happonin;»s and sayings at the 
Kmporor’s Court [concorninp us). Send me 
news — what is anywhere said nhout mo ? 
Have my e.Tortions in controlling the affairs 
of those subahs in such times heen reported 
to the Kmperor or not ? What has Jfis 
^fajo-sty remarked about mo ? Write all 
in detail.’’ (Folio HiO.|* 

VII 


As for Sawai dm Singh, who occupied 
the tjatU of Jaipur from 1090 to n-l’b his 
jni)ucncc on hhlory nas oven greater than 
that of the Jlirza Rajah (his great-grandfather), 
ns lie occupied a pivotal position* during the 
20 years (1720.17-10) when the Mnratha« 
sapped the foundations of the Jfughal 
and his action decided the result Of him 
Tod writes— , , 

"As a statesman, legislator. inan ot 
science, the character of Sawai Jm Smgh is 
woithy of mi amplo delineation, which would 
correct our (too low] opinion of the genin'? 
and capacity of the princes of Rajpuwna.p 
For such n sketch, tlio materials of the 
Amber Court arc abundant..., eg., tic 

Kaipn-drunia or miscellaneous diary, and the 
lOD gums Jai Shigli Ka." . , 

But Court biographies and bardic eulogie* 


■ . The comrltto sene'* of letters to and from_ 

l-ii Sin-' i in rcr'*ian. which I possess, oiiffhf to 

finn&as a valuable onsin.al source of Indian 
Iiisforj'. 


«ro not records. The scientific liNtorian 
reqiiire-i J^tito-jinpers mid centemporan' 
oflicinl letter^ and diar)e«. Of such document? 
relating to Sawai Jai Singh’s times t!.'* 
.laijiiir archives have as yet yielded a poor 
lian'csf. A tfforong/i se.-(rcfi should be mn^'' 
amoiig the papers belonging to the priral? 
families in tlio kingdom, particularly d'** 
ilesccndnnLs of liis olliccrs, for record' 
relating to him. Tfien only can a wortliy 
biography of this great Rajah be written. 

In the mediaeval condition of society. 
State-archives often did not exist, and even 
where they have survived, they are usually 
surpassed in the extent and imjiortanee 
of their contont-s by private family records 
ns Von Ranke pointed out long ago. 

He wrote in the preface to his monu- 
mental JIHonj of the Popes : 

"TJie freedom of acces.s (to the treasures 
contained in tlio Vatican] which I could hme 
wished was by no means accorded to mo... 

In the tloiirishing times of aristocracy, 
more particularly in the sovontccntli century, 
it was cosloniary througliont Burojie for the 
great fann’/ies, who had admioistcred the 
affairs of State, to retain possession of some 
of the public documents. .. A largo part of 
tUo State-papers, accumulated during their 
administration,.,, constituted a part of the 
family endowments. Tims, to a certain extent 
iiio private eoIJectious of Rome may bo 
regarded as the public ones.’’ 

The truth qf these remarks has been con- 
firmed by the wonderful success of a later 
Avorker in exactly the same field, Fr. von 
P.astor, by tapping all the family archives in 
Rome, as avoII as the Vatican records, to 
which Ranko had no access. Even a trans- 
cendent historical genius like Ranke failed 
to giro fulness and finality to liis Hislory 
of the Popes, because lie could not open 
these closed treasuries of information to 
Arhich his happier successor, ra'?tor, Aia*? 
given access h.alf a century later. 
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'^0 Samdeshifc Sabha, and Syt Shrinunji. 
•Governor Gurukula Brindavan. 

Tiio fifth resolution contained a warning 
to the returning emigrants ^hile the sixth 
condemned the ship companies for their 
criminal negligence towards tlie comfort and 
convenience of the dock passengers. 

The seventli. resolution urged the necessity 
of closer connection and regular co-operation 
between the colonial students in India and 
those who take interest in the problems of 
'Greater India. 

In' his closing speech Pandit Beuarsi- 
das Chaturvedi referred to the admirable 
work being done by tiie Ars'asamajists in the 
iieldif education, but he strongly condemned 
cotimiunalism tliat nas being introduced in 
the colonies. Ho bad a complaint to make 
against tlioso institutions in India that receiv- 
ed considerable fiuaucial Ijolp from coloni.il 
Indians and yet gave no facilities for colonial 
children. Tbo Aiyasnmajists, ho s.iid, lacked 
true missionary spirit and their preachers 


were not prepared to take risks like the 
Buddhist and tlio Christian missionaries. They 
had not a single Aiya missionary ia India 
who could take up the work of foreign pro- 
pag.inda as vigorously as Rev. J. W. Burton 
of tho Australasian Methodists Mission was 
doing in different parts of the world. In the 
end he thanked the organisers of tho con- 
ference for having given tlicm an opportunity 
so put fheir caso before tho Indian 
public. 

The first session of the Indian Emigrants 
Conference was only a small affair and 
Swaiui Bhaw.niri Dayal's enforced absence 
reduced its impoifcmco considerably. Still 
a good begiuniug has been niado and the 
next conferenco may prove .i successful one. 
There are not many people iuteiested in the 
proWems of Indians abroad and it will take 
some timo befojc tho Indian Emjgunfs’ 
Conference can make its intluonce felt. Till . 
that time tho workois in tho cause must 
carry on in spilo of all ihlMcultie^ 


SOME AMERICAN VIEWS ON THE BRITISH EMPIRE CTC. 

rf, ,11 • ....iHtiffa fmiii liiiiinMn Sroaling of Chh5,i. Mr. riO'O s»}fl .Sun YaNS’D. 

The following cuttings from .\mcncau i.^vome ilio «oit of the Xatioiiatm luny. 

unpers will bo found jnttrestins • was pcilwis iho eiwuc-t enemy of the Ilnii'ii 

' .. ..ui.i.wW” ilu> Kmi'iio and did mom to hasten its ihWino thm 

Chamcfcririiiff as /•niaOTificcnt .any ono nwn. 

evinvs-siODS of tho I’rnno Minister If the pnMloso of oxlra*tomloimlity h imt pu-n 

who icsrontly PH*; •>!> I^y f nile.} SJaUn Clnna wiff n-mif, tl>e 

(jMiiI:. l\-iSlor of Sf. 1 f® !<•* .‘Vmvticaus h»e and tiade J« thmo, iLs 

S niffhtin a sornon at tho CAthoho Umtvh Kwd. 

Af St Pant the AlKi'tio. Columtiw . ‘HVl lie ivfem'd to Jaivms slalemntt at lt« ivinit 

Sixtieth ^SlWf. lliat i'rcmier r.vcifio Conference on infernafion.-il uJat'oni iJwt 

to Amcric.i fordisanimment Japm will csiievt an .nbusiiiHvil of die Amejuan 

lor Ww l n>‘'-'^„S*af 09 .'ind for ,„*„„graiioa twt of lO-U! Jaixui fivN «h.it uni 
ni mher nations that threatened Bntams SHpn> chin.i will eUnd Wiu.d her la it'-'cntment of thiH 
niiev ” 

. .* TTi.tnti rinse Mr. Clrt-e, »ho.o md mean H Jo'of ■VWhmJon 

Hero are some nows of Upton viosi. Plulii'inne-. foil dIH^■"^^as■^l uu(i<r the 

f„.o ....on til" (lovcmcir (leQeiiii 

lie 

the l>cst-iiatuicil jiii.jili' 

Urrmt:e.‘ioivwiiT .«.»^ ^>^<1 of tho «t»to in the 'noriJ. i.ul mi l lueir ili-iKJMtion'i would I-* 

within tho ccnomtion and f it tu<i w M>uttd if Conaiv--* did not h\ a u“i.r.i(e ihto for 

man’s domin.»uo«oMheowm. ^ decline their indcj-endemv. 

r 7 The Briti>li Yjcvroy in Indi.i al-o "malc^ 

^Ll min?‘A'‘’So’s5nuh Klnnre tram i>ia<s. 
lio declai-cd. 



Civil Disobedience in India ’ 

Chronicle of Principal Events 

^larch 4 !>rahatnia Gandhi’s letter to Lord April 2 Pandit ilotilal iCehru’s gift of his 


Irwin • delivered to him by Mr. 
Reginald Reynolds. 

„ 6 Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel arrested 
and- sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for disreg.arding an 
order of the District Magistrate 
prolilhiting him from making 
speeches. 

„ 7 Lord Irwin replies to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s letter through bis Private 
Secretary. 

„ 12 Mahatma Gandhi begins his march 
to the sen. 

„ 13 Mr. J. il, Sen-Gupta, the Mavoi* of 
Calcutta, arrested on a warrant issued 
by the Burma Government for making 
seditious speeches at Rangoon. 

„ 15 Hartal in Calcutta on account of 
the arrest of Mr. Sen-Gupta 

„ 16 M.ahatraa Gandhi announces that 
civil disobedience may commence 
all over India under the direction 
oi the local authorities. 

19 Trial of Mr. Sen-Gupti at Rangoon. 
He refuses to tike p.art in tJje 
proceedings. The police charges 
the crowd which assembled in 
front of the Court 

„ 31 The ITorking Committee of the 
Congress authorizes Provincial 
Congress Committees to shut 
civil disobedience in all provinces 
under their general direction. 

„ 22 3Ir. J. M. Sen-Gupti sentenced to 10 
days’ simple imprisonment 


Allahabad house to the Congress. 

„ 6 Salt laws broken by' Mahatma 
Gandhi at Dandi. Salt laws broken 
all over India, particularly in 
Bombay and Bengal. The arrest 
of Mr. Ramdas Gandhi, — Mah.atma’s 
third son, Seth Mauilal 'Kotliari 
and other leaders. 

„ 7 Mr. Nariman, Darbar Gopildas 
and other leaders arrested and 
sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment 

„ 8 Congress office at Bombay raided 
by tho police. Many arrests made, 
among the arrested being Seth 

JamnaJal Bajaj, the Treasurer of 
the Congress. Salt laws continue 
to be broken in Bombay. Mrs. 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya collects 
more than thirty thousand 
rupees by selling contraband salt 
in Bombay. 


„ 9 Leaders of the Civil disobedience 
movement at Delhi arrested, among 
the arrested being Mr. Dovadas 
Gandhi, the youugst son of Mah.atma 
Gandhi. 

,, 11 Students of Calcutta violate the law 
of sedition by reading pioscribed 
L'terature at College Square in 
Calcutta. Students’ leaders arrested. 
Meeting dispersed by force by the 
police. They assault passors-by 
indiscriminately. 

„ 12 Mr. J M. Sen-Gupta, the Mayor 
of Calcutta, defies the law of sedi ' 
tion by reading proscribed literature 
at Cornwallis Square and is arrested.. 



MAHARAJAH RAN/IT SINGH 
Supposed to have been a page from the horoscope of 
Naunihal Singh 


P<r««. CuTnttn 


Doiuiiiion Status For, India 

Br ASHOKE CHATTEH.JEE 

L OXDOy, and the rest of the world taking However, now that everybod}’ concerned iias 
any interest at all m India, have disavowed all intentions of taking any such 

passed through somewhat ^ exciting “premature" or unwise step the Indian leaders 

•days during the last few weeks. Kow that at least will have no doubt regarding the 
t)ie whole thing is over, one wonders why issues confronting them 
there was so much excitement over that Personally speaking, I see very little hope 
slight matter of a Viceregal declaration of India’s getting Dominion status, a-, a 
in India. The sum and substance of his gift from Britain within a short time. The 

declaration was that Britain still had its faith attitude of the “die-hards" as well as of 

unshaken in any empty promises that it had the “liberals” is quite definite ; and nothing 
made in the past to the Indian people. Empty short of a real crisis will induce them to 
promises because, as everybody with any ch.ange their mind. What sort of a crisis 
knowledge of law knows well enough, a will bring about this change of mind is a 

promise which will be fulfilled at or xritbin no difficult question to answer. Frank!}', I 

-definite time is no promise at all. Britain’s do not think any large scale disturbance, 
promise to give India Dominion or any other even though fully ci^'d and non-vioJent in its 
status is no more hopeful than the words of the nature, will help matters mudi For, Britain 
polite highwayman who said, ^while helping might find in such disturbance an opportunity 

himself to his victim’s purse, “Allow me. Sir, for finding more employment for the idle 

to borrow from your goodself a few paltry Britishers as soldiers, police or officials in 
sovereigns.” Sitting ratiier far away from India. Ever since* tlie dawn of history, 
India, 1 wondered why serious and experienced statesmen hare found a cure for troubles 
politicians were worrying themselves so at home in foreign wars. The political waters 
much over that expression of Lord Irwin, of Britain are e.ttremely troubled at the present 
"What now inspiration did tliey find in the moment and a large scale disturbance in 
Viceroy's words to instil life into India's faith India of any ‘kind will be politically as useful 
in Britain which, to be paradoxical, had been as a foreign war to British statesmen. Theie- 

dead since before its birth ? fore, even if wo assumed that mas"? civil 

Over here in England, it alt appeared like disobedience were practical and possible, such 
a mock rehearsal of some fight that imght a development might not be wJjolJy iinwcl- 
he fought hereafter between tlie parties over come to British statesmen. "With the coming 

the Simon report. It gave a chance to tlie of the latest modificafions of the National 

Liberals and tlie Conservatives to show Unemployment Insurance, unemployment iias 
their fangs to any among the Labour Party become the most acute problem in Britain, 
who thought India should be given Dominion both financiany and political!}'. Indian stated- 
status. They snarled and spat so well lio%v- men should keep this fact in mind while 

ever, tliat, the Labour officials lost no time in discussing the future nationalist policy in 

givinga thoroughly conseiwative interpretation India. If the Indian nationalistd could make 
to the words of a Conservative Viceroy of the British feel that the number of their 

India. Some thought Labour tested the unemployed bore a direct relation to India's 

t'trcngth of tlio opposition by means of this feelings of friendliness or otherwise towards 
false “alarm". Otlicrs, hooover. saw in it n Great Britain ; then, no doubt the British 
concerted attempt by all British politicians, people will see the moral necessity of re-'- 

Unbour, Conservative or Liberal, to create a tnring to our great countr}' its freedom, 

smoke screen to obstruct the clear vision of The only kind of pressure which will pres^. 
the 1020 Congress. The Indian leaders might convincingly on tlic British imperialist I’arlia- 

get muddletl and hesitate to take any decisive ment is the pressure of necessity, and 

step, if they were not sure that Britain was- Indian statesmen must deninn.strato to that 
not .after .nil giving India Dominion status, body their ability to increase or diminish tlie 
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lumber of Rriti^ili unemployed .it their 

First of ell a study should bo made of 
rtioVcouomlos'of British employment eud its 

-w“°wo ‘ims't’nndSid’ dearly how many 
Stislyvorbers depend for their, hvm. upon 

r "'”t"ves‘ decfriral goods, paper, niaehmc^ 
locomotives, emotrma g 

of partiou ar ° Britain must 

the list and reduced to the 

bo caretullj "““J, labours it represents, 
number of ™e” "hoee ‘aeo 

Once we l'“" , nt of boycott effee- 

aWo to use choose those items of 

lively. We can "I'f.”. strict boveott, ivhidi 
British-made a largo number of norkers 

give croploymmit to a = (l,a Congress 

fu Britain. For ■’S^lmporters and 
should approach tbe ,1 

distributors of tnesc = .pHe, of similar 
request tbeni to jeUbf u JPP 

goods from Amerma, > « [pf(,„oo to Britain, 
industrial countiy i" f„n hnns 

Congress can men boycott niovcniciit 

who thus help ‘I’b from countries other 

by importjng S.ooa 

than Great Britain. systematic 

Boycott earned o pHectivc weapon 

nianuer. ’’Ljjotcc ; lor, it will give 
than civil send more troops police 

Britain no chance to sen 

er blackleg '"““'H,, ' the iieriod tli.at Oreat 
will be bepf “P ‘I erant self-government to 
Britain will npt g revenge 

India. AS wo lia'O " cxtraordinaij 

,,.ainst Great Britain, ^ conntiy and 

tavo or preference „r, to come bny 

ss wo must for mam wc can always 

eertain bmds o forei , 


Veep the 


British producers by India hanging before 
the British Parliament. This may stinuuam 
them to recognize the patli of virtue as the 
easiest to traverse. , , , , , „ 

It might be said tliat as most of tl e 
large importing houses in India are British, 
this metliod of boycott will bo hardly fruitfiii. 
But I do not think so ; for many largo impor 
tin"- houses are Indian and almost all lai|:e 
ilhtributors are Indian. If there is any credit 
difficulty to be surmounted in bringing 
round the distributors to observe boycott, it 
is something wiiich all Indian banks and loan 
offices may attempt to get over with the 
help of the Congress. Self-govoniraent wi 
surely mean a new era of prosperity foi all 
Indian enterprise large or small, individual 
or joint ; and llierefore. Congress wi 1 not 
tind It difficult to mobilize tlic syinpatli, of 
both labour and capital for carrying out 
boycott , .... 

There is only one difficulty. It lies within 
thc Coiu'rSs Iftl,eCong..e.ss is at all to 1™>’ 
tm eountry to Swaraj it must ceaso o lie a 
oVtaue, however laigo, and bccoiuo '“''J' 

«'S^toeI‘P dJK 

r-derafi'if 'Tbo — ly"wldch'rays, ^If 

S"'Snnot bo free ffiroimd. ipy,_af 

"hmio of Indian nationalism ^inco 

v(rt'“hXd'^t“''o:ioo“'Ti;o^ 

i,r'ile^rXXXX.tei^ni‘’“'‘ 

liondon : 

Xovomhor 21, Ih'JP. 
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made to "acnHce their very lifc-stiitV in oixior 
to maintain an ample supply of saw-dust for 
the gigantic Doll. This equipment, a great part 
of which is meaningless, serves merely to 
fill up time and space for the purpose of 
giving the idol an imposing appearance of 
amplitude. Life is being constantly bled 
white merely for swelling the girth of that 
'yhicli is not life and wliich is even against 
life. "We have grown used to the. fact, and 
accept it as inevitable, tliat countless men 
and women in ever-growing numbers are 
being deprived of the fulness of their life. 
Tiiis is not done for tlie sake of life's own cause, 
as with the neuter bees wlio accept martyr- 
dom in the service of their Iilves, but to 
produce profits tliat like las'a streams lick 
out tile living skin of the earth 

It is known that a four hundred per cent 
profit was made in Bengal during 
war time in some jute factories for the 
sake of which innumerable individuals were 
made to live an unnatural life in 
surroundings which are ugly both in their 
physical and •moral aspects. It is an insult 
to humanity when the defenders of faith 
in behalf of the Organization-idol compare 
the amount of the wages which the mill-hands 
now earn with tlieir income in former days. 
It is n part of their impious creed to believe 
that money can compensate for curtailment 
of personality. This is what I may call 
the desert mentality, which congratulates 
itself on the glitter of its interminable sand, 
not knowing that an acre of green grassy 
land is more precious than its blazing 
eftrontery of sterility. 

And we know what an amount of cunning 
is exercised by the money-mongers to cheat 
the starving peasants of their legitimate dues. 
As they are kept ignorant of the market 
value, it is easy to play a waiting game 
against them. This was specially so during 
the war when exportation was stopped, and 
these cultivators were compelled to sell their 
crops below cost price. And yet when in- 
dividuals who are hilly human and produce 
food are driven to famine, the organization 
which sucks blood and grinds bones is 
fraternally helped by another organization 
named administration. Thej' publish forecasts 
of the jute crop in order to enable their 
kindred to realize the wisdom of the proverb, 
that knowledge is power, that to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. Such a pious 
frame of mind is luxuriously cultivated in 
the present civilization which, holding 


P 

humniiit}' cheap, oflcrs its best devotion to 
the Slachine. 

IjOt me give licre an illustration whose 
significance is generally overlooked. Tlic 
'Western governments have their own highly 
paid legal advisers and advocates whoso help 
is necessary for carrying on the administra- 
tion of law, tlie language of which is full 
of obsolete archaisms and most clumsily 
technical. In a dispensation, wherein machines 
are important and numerous, legal codes 
have to be highly complicated. It is useless 
for us. to grumble against this ; but what 
strikes mo as a sign of the most fanatical 
loyalty to the Lifeless is the fact, that the 
scn'ico of this learned advocate is secured 
for the organization called (jovernment and 
wc pay for his salary, while living individuals 
who arc sensitive to pains and losses are 
left to their own poor devices to come out 
whole from the meshes of law or safely to 
accomplish their journey through the heart- 
breaking maze of legal pathways. They say 
that they have their system of law before 
which everybody is equal. Such praise can 
only be reserved for God’s sunlight, not 
merely because it is universal, but because 
it is simple ; because it does not require the 
help of a professional interpreter to explain 
it, the next moment to be contiudicted by 
his professional opponent, leading another 
professional man to a conclusion wliich may 
bo very learnedly inconclusive. In fact, the 
uncertainty of justice wliich is the inevitable 
consequence of the most difficult and complex 
tecboicalities of law, has made our Law 
Court an unlicensed gambling hall in which 
the chances of success most often lean tow,irds 
the rich. 

The complex system of law, the progeny 
of an inordinate bigness belonging to the 
non-living, which is unable to carry its 
burden by its own inner power of adjustment, 
has a most disintegrating effect upon a 
society which once was simple because it 
had the unity of life. The conllicting forces 
in a living society maintain tlieir equilibrium 
by the help of the unwritten convention 
which becomes organic in the memory of the 
race. The immensity and the technical 
character of this written legal code only 
prove, that the creative principle in tlie 
society to wliich they belong is inadequate ; 
that dead additions are being continually 
made to the social limbs till their proportion 
has far exceeded that of the life system ; 
that an elaborate and painful arrangement of 
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men, is unique even among the roraautic 
annals of the East. The portraitui-e and the 
setting are formal and festif}’ more to the 
superlative craftsmanship of the artist 
than to his psychological insight. I shall not 
quote the contemporary and unflattering 
description given of the great Maharaja by 
Baron Hiigel, for the portrait as painted here, 
has nothing in common with tliat description. 
It is the prototype of the bazaar versions and 
tlie ivory paintings of Delhi and Amritsar, 
which came in vogue during the later years 
of the l!)tJi century. Baron Hiigel, after des- 
cribing tlie “Lion” as “short and mean 
looking’', “most ugly and unprepossessing 
man’* in the Punjab, goes on to remark that 
‘‘as soon as he mounts his horse and with 
Ills black shield at his back puts him on his 
mettle, his whole form seems animated by the 
spirit within, and assumes a certain grace 
of which nobody could believe it susceptible.”* 
The rise of the Khalsa was the result of 
military organization, and organized valour 
and during tho brief and dazzling period 
of its glory tho Sikh court never seems 
to have attracted tlie versatile artists, who 
were then busy all over the Punjab, working 
at tlie courts of smaller principalities, the 
greatest and the •- most famous being of 
course tho court of Raja Sansar Cband 
Eatoch of Kangra. Kangra itself was 
incorporated in tlie Jvhalsa State in 182S 
—a logical result of a inomeutarj' weakness 
on tlio part of the amiable Raja Sausar 
Cliaud, who solicited the holj) of Ranjit 
Singh against the persistent assaults of 
tlie Gurkha army. Ranjit Singh was 
above all a great military loader, who did 
not have sutHcient time to cultivate tho 
liner graces of life. Art and literature there- 
fore did not flourish or reacli the same 
degree of dovelopineiit as amidst the peaceful 
and more congenial atmosjihcre of .smaller and 
more secluded States. It was tl»c period when the 
great Ilimli poets of tlie litli and tho JSth 
centuries were being largely read ami illustrat- 
ed all over Xortliorn , India. The court art 
of the Sikhs ^ec•ln^> to have been more or 
le''S loft un.itlccted by this plia>e of the 
general movement. Tiie court art of Ranjit 
Singh never rosc abo\e a certain level of 
tooiinical ^kifl .ind formal accomphShmeut 
The freedom, the fooling, tlie iiohM'^ivc syise 
I'fluK-tiy — cb-aracteriatic of I’ah.iri i*aiutiDgs~are 


• /.‘inji/ ’by Sir T.ei'cl <iritrin. 

.«• s'J. 


totaUy absent The page from the horoscope 
of the unfortunate grandson of Ranjit Singh 
illustrated here is about as good an e.vample 
of the achievement of the painters at tlie 
Khalsa court as found anywhere else. 

The picture has none of the subtlety of a 
good Moghul portrait, such as the one by Cfiifra- 
man (illustrated on page -il) a celelu'ated master 
of the court of Shah Jahan While the Sikii 
portrait gives no clue whatever as to the 
remarkable personality of Ranjit Smgli, tlie 
'picture by Rai Chitraman, as tlie nrtNt is 
described in the lusciiption, is an extra- 
ordinarily beautiful and vivid portrait ot 
Shahzada Muhammad Shah. There i''. ot 
course, no comparison between tiio two 
pictures, r have mentioned them togetin i 
merely to show tlie contiast between a ma'>tci- 
piece of portraiture, acliieved by tlio ot 
a few deft stiolces of tlie line and the woik 
cliaracterized by the most careful and meti- 
culous attention to detail and decoration 
Cliitraiiian is jirimarily interested m tin* 
character of Ins subject and achieves lii> 
object by means of the most economical ami 
restrained use of his wonderful draiiglifsimm- 
ship. The wliolo temjier and outlopk bl llfi* 
two pictures are completely diflereut While 
the portrait by Chitraman /■? characteristic 
ot a period when Moghul art Jiad reached 
its zenitli, tlie picture of tho KliaB.i coint 
marks the stage wlion Indian jiamting' had 
completed tlie cycle of evolution and was 
about to disapjiear coinpfetely as senous art 
altogetber. 

It IS remarkable that tho last creative 
period of Hindu painting .should have rcaclicd 
its highest achievements towards the end nf 
tho i^Sth anJ the beginning of the Ihtli 
century wiien the country wm> passing 
through an unprecedented period of strife, 
intrigue ami jiolitical hnrniliafion. The great 
masterpieces — the GnetinllKtiMlhnrun and the 
HasamanfM. of the Jaipur PolliiKhatm were 
j>aiatcd by Bahib R.nn at the court of the 
weak anil sniiine ^faiiar.ija I’r.itap Singh. 

It seems also tliat tlio Jaijiur school exercised 
a remarkable injlucnce oxer tho courts of the 
small princijialitics of Ixathiawar. the produc- 
tions of whicli have not yet been stmlioil. 

Painting in India apjic.irs to have bc-n 
univer«.iHy cultivated at royal courts .it 
MDCe the days of the Moghuls np to .diont tin* 
middle of tho iPth century. Ttin court <•! Poon-i, 
when tho dominion of tho Ik shwas liad been 
fully o^tablishi'd, produced some rtin.irk.abl^^ 
picture^ v»liich have not yet red-ive-I the 
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attc'litiun duo to tliolu. Minov ljut ilitorii>tiilf; 
oiv^liuot-i o( Hindu paiutiiu; whioli tlimrislii-d 

toivurds tho oud of tlio IStli coutury at the 
oouvLs of Hati.i and Oichlia luivu hcuii dca- 
ciiliod liy miuds-onlioro. t roiuoduec (on pngo 
:>•>) fur nuruosos of cuiniiarison two pietures 
of a gonuino folk-art fioui a jiuiarall manu- 
Borilll niuoli was wuifilctod in bainyat Ih. 1 
-flSin \.U.) Tho picturus illustrate tiui '.tato 
of aaiutiug in (iujarat at the lieginiiiiig of 
tlio^llltll century aud arc tiikeii froni a Jain 
romance c,dleJ .s/ipii(o-J(«i .‘i'>l’“-;* I'i, 

IPoo’jMviiaya, the disciploof Oulalivijaya Oaiii 
l e pupil of Padmaviiaya (iani. the celebrated 
' 'u P.r -ls described ill the colophon of tlio 
Tli'ib art of uuiouscript illustration is 
? . 'll . a nuri.ot from tho court art that was 
cuUis^ted" in tho SLitcs of Rajputana and tlio 
cultisatcu ,|||,,,icr, iiioro naive, in a word 
■uiijab It IS with tho more 

f'3 and accouiplishod products of _tto 


variuu.^ bchooK of court paiiitoi'^. One of 
tho pictmcs'ilhi'.tr.itea oiio of tho many v'cJ- 
diiiKf* i» ivliich Snp.il, the hero of tho romance, 
indul;;ed. Itconvoys a vivid idea of tlio manners 
ill vogue in (iujarat in- the beginning of the 
century. The other picture depicts a storm. 
The conception of a douhle-atoried boat 
armed with heavy guns provided «ith what 
appears to be a cabin is distinctly interesting ; 
as is also 'the conventional mctliod of depict- 
ing the surging waves of the sea in the 
right-hand corner of the picture by aro of 
a circle as compared uitli tho use of gentle 
cun'cs to depict the placid waters in tlie left 
hand corner.* 


* I am indebted to Lal.v Sifa Ham of,ltciuircs 
for the penmssion to . rcni-oduee the P*t-lmt! oi 
Itanjit Sitwh : to. iny fnend l.hii Xnsluu D.is for 
the baiuiifnl intturc by C utmman ; to Mum 
Maltamj Hamsvijaya Ji of iatan foi the lum of 
tho maituscnpt .^npala-Raf. 


Aryans in Eastern India In the lllgvedle Age 

Uv fROR. HARAN CHANDRA CHAKLAUAR, m. i. 


Ims been greatly diminished by recent 
SI ilophins, 'Pischol and Geldner having 
nil difToiont grounds shown reason for 
believing that the Rigveda, at least in gavt 
n-irt was composed farther 
Mad'hvadesa, whicli admittedly was the homo 
of the later Tedic cnlture." The Rigveda is 
very poor in geographical data, may natm- 
,allv he expected in book of hynni'b to the 
"ods (Df tho mountains, only one finds direct 
mention the ITimavant, or the abode of mio^ 
and tbc pc.il; ytliiiivailt is referred to uuiwcctl). 
Soma bcuis spoken of as Maiijnin a or 
crowing on tlio Mujavant. It is only tiio 
rivets tiiat find mention in any lumibcr. 
ns tbov were e''tccmod as deitic^, , 
nrobaWy to the immense bcuchts coiifom 
by tlicm on tlio Vcdic Aryans. 

Judging from tlio streams named m ^ 
Rigveda. , wo observe that wlulo tlio lu . 

oAlio Indus system like tlie I it'iWo o I 
ViWtarios— but faitlier cast, in occur but r.arely ui *''0 Rig' 

sn, or the region .about t ie & occurs frciuontly a“^'' ,*{ 

;,mScoof«m I’uniab ^ 


T-'SIISS'I 

W“? have oontined their acUvit.es to 

believed ‘o . „ . but the bjums tlicin- 

Wostevn Ind » .to ,ri,„w that 

selves provide amp j jvvnng the 

the Kigvedio --ryaws „( Nortl.ern India 

epoch 15o° 1 to the Korth-western 

fropi the ° „ -ml that Eastern India 
Frontier .and bcyoiA and tl . 

ir the .P'”''' J'i;dine iiP to tho fostoni 
Tedic '•ang“‘;BP,-.^"t,,o® seers of the hyinn^ 
Sea, n'ice it must bo borne m mind 

In tbo ja offers no evidence to show 

that the Rifc'b j„od India throngh tho 

that the A7'^",„.os nor 'vas the centre of 
North-'vestor i;^ extreme west of India 
Kigvedic cultuio 1 . ^,y Indus and 

not ill ®c “'1^ \ fariher c.i'st, in the Madhya- 
ilstribiitav es S.ir..svatl. Ai 
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c.iMiiDt ai^iTU \vlt(*ii it .is .ib^itnl. 

V.isk.i's iili'iitilicatioil Ilf till) Siisoiliii witi llic 
Indus which, as wo li.ii'o shown ahovo, Ullios 
osaetly with llie onlur of oiiuiiior.ilioii. 

This ill- 111! of seven livers is many times 
rcferreil to in the Itiuveda, The very first 
vei-so of tlie Xwli.-lKli hymn of which tlio 
liftli sots fortli the ahovo oniimer.ition. says 
that tlio or water-coui-ses are seven in 

numfier in each of the three norlils. 
Tims it s.iys, “Waters tlio woKhi[i|.or 
adilrcsacs to you c.scellcnt iiraiso inthoilweUiiiK 
of the institutor of tlio rito ; they lloweu 
hy sevens tliroush tho three worlds etc. 
(V 7*1 1) There c.iii, therefore, lie no 

doubt tliat wlierever in the UiRveda tiie seven 
rivers arc referred to, it is these seven tli.it 
have been broiiRht toRcther m o e sroU' ,',>>• 
tho UiRveda itself, .is Sayan.i (on 11. \ . i. 
t'l etc! iioints out wlioiieyer ho has an 
ocoasio i 0 comment uiion those expressions, 
ami V 0 have certainly to reject flic inclusion. 

l!%th"i''"fVm^^ Mi“%iat“i". 

rS;;V»fits iiciRl^^Dioo^ It 1^ 
havdly by which 

in the to, 

■ 1'*“ “mthii” to do with the Indus and there- 
IlUVO ,,nf;'seelc for tho seven rivci>. in 

fore jro ueod notseek^io^^ 

^'rivms not by the single o.vpiesa.on. 
seven ri>eis but bv a largo variety 

tho very s.aino 

in ito .■.nualah, sapla pmralal,, 

« "if 'li 'J „ indirectly, .'ojifu i»nln|o/<. 
.sn;)/rt y mhi'ih, etc. all of 

Mlila *'“*M'v”rae.i'n ^'thesovon rivers,’ niunely, 

Mliioh cqiiMlj mran t , j,, jbelf ; 

those grouiied togetl^ ^ 

hence t is niipnrtint in 

forming fivers, is rcferied to m 

tins group of • v 

the . S it is but re,rso..abIe. 

inniimerab ° t "'bo>°“ti‘® course wM well 
to H-V-iuthors of tho Kigvedso liyinns. 

■' '^"T'nno^sC in the Higvoda (VIH 21, 

■ ?,l,!-iso ^'iDibi ■'|'|»«||'.«‘ IS used to 

raean''in the country or countries about tho 


sovcii rivers' liko tho phriso 'iinivja’j'oit 
ilho^tih,' as evplaiiu'd by .Sayaiia. Tiic above 
huinisticli wliero the piiraso occurs, may bi 
translated, “'I'liou (Indr.i) that dost rescue (u') 
fjom the wickedness of the Itik.sa (or Hak^avd 
and of the Arya in the countries about tlie 
seven rivers." and it may bo observed that 
oven hero ^uplu is not necessarily 

a proper name i)ut simply refei's to tlie 
country w.atercd by the seven rivers,’ extend- 
ing from the O.inges to the Indus. Tiiough 
the cxpr<'^^lo^ sai>i(i .sindlincnli occurs only 
once in tlic Kigved.i in tliis sens(?, it migiit 
have been more commonly used in oidinary 
spcecli, so that by outsiders like the ancient 
Ir.tnian> tho name mpla-shuVin or its Iranian 
veision, IlapLi-IIendu came to be used as a 
designation for India as known to tlienir 
wlion tlie Vendidad (1. 10) wliich shows tho 
earliest nso of tlie name. w.as nntten. 
I^.iving aside tiie fanciful speculations ot 
scholars .about tho progressive colonization 
of tlie si.xteon countries named in Vend«dad, 
\\o can onlv be sure th.it at the time this 
portion of tlie Avc.sta was composed, Hapfa- 
Ilciuhi was a general Iranian appellation 
for Aryan India, and from tho Ilralimaiias 
It appears probable that in India itself thei*o 
were settlements of Asura woreliippmg Aryan 
tribes. «bo boro close alliuity with the 
ancient Iram.ms in tlicir language, re hgion 
or customs. Tlie Safnpaf/ta loahiiHVW (XIll. 

8 1) tells ns that people with Asura-customs 
did live in tiie PnrcUijn country or Eastern 
India, so that it is likely that tlie country 
of llapta-IIcndu or Sapta-moVau ah includoa 
eastern India also, especially as the hastern 
Ocean into which tho (>anga poure its watcis, 
was well known in tho Rigvedic age, Jvt Icf t 
to tlio wandering ascetics of that period, ttie 
Mnah. ,, ,, 

We are told hy a liymn in the Rig'taa 
(\ 130) that long-litmed, yellou-iobca 

i^cetics bcaiing the designation of 
traversed tho wliolo width of India from tlio 
eastern to tho «ostcra ocean, from the Raj 
of Uengal to tho Arabian 8ca. llius 
read in this hymn: "'I'lic mum who 
(vcrilv) tho steed of tlio wind and is tn^ 
comrado of Vayu. tho Wiiul-dod, being lugea 
on bv tho gods, Uaich to holh thi^ t/ria > 
Ihe Ktibfcrn as ucU ns the Wcstcni." , 

Tho next succeeding verso also s.pcaKs 
the wandeniig-s of tho long-haired Jl'oii 
untrodden paths through forests -'d 
wildernesses. “On tlio tracks of tiie 
of tho (i.mdharvas and of ttio wild hCi> 
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travels the long-haired CJIuni). Euowing 
everything that is kuowable, he is the sweet 
and most delightful (of all).” 

Other features of his inner character as 
also Ins outer appearance, besides Ms 
waudeiings, are thus delineated in the three 
verses (X. 136,2 — 4) that immediately precede 
the two quoted above : "The Yatarasana 
jlunis (ascetics who live on the wind) wear 
yellow unclean gai’ments, they follow the 
course of the wind and tliey have verily 
become gods.” “Inspired and exhilarated by 
_ our iluni-nature {)})auue~ye7ia), we have 
mounted upon the winds. Our bodies (only) 

y^^.see, oh ye mortals. Through the firma- 
ment flies the 3Iuni, .seeing all things. The 
Jluni is the beloved friend of the gods, one 
and all, for devoted service to everyone of 
them.” 

The king of the gods, Indra himself, is 
the comrade of the il/nnis according to 
another hymn of the Rigveda (VIIL18,14) and 
the Aiiat'eya Brahniaiia (YIII. 15) assures us 
that Indra is the friend of everyone that 
wanders. Another Rigvedic hymn (YII. 5C,8) 
compares the shaking of the trees as the wind 
blo^>s against them to th6 agitation of a 
Muni, evidently when the latter is in an 
ecstatic raptuie. Now, bringing together 

^^\®se characteristics we observe that the 
Muni is the predecessor of the later Yati or 
PuHuajaha and like him his business js to 
wander from place to place, wearing long 
unkempt hair, robed in yellow or bronn 
vestments, spi-eading the - religion of the 
\ eda, the worship of tlie gods, of each of 
wiiom he has thus become a devoted friend 
{''(ihim hitali) by* his intense lo^e and devout 
service of the gods iie is often tlirown into 
a condition of ecstasy when his body shakes 
and trembles like a tree with the wind. The 
Mnni-^ move with the swiftness of the wind 
and wander througli the wilds and forests 
following paths trod only by wild beasts. 

I ho Muni with his constant peregrinations 
and devout service of the gods is invested 
nitli superhuman and mystic powers, so 
mncli so that the long haired Mum is 
belieied to be a beloved comrade of the 
dreadful god Rudra \\ith whom he drinks 
from the same cup of poison (X. 130, 7X Tlie 
"oi-vhij) of this much-dreaded god who is 
not a ^e^y piomincnt figure m the Rigveda, 
appears to have spread in the later Yedic 
period far and wide over the whole Aryan 
r'cgion, whicli evideuflj’ Included, at the lime 
of the Athaiva-veda, tlio country near the 


Eastern Sea where, as we have seen, the 2Ium 
had gone, and perhaps settled, in the Rigvedic 
age. 

_ A verse of the Atharva-veda thus addresses 
this fierce and terrible god who is addressed 
there as Bhava : “There is no distance for 
thee, nor hindrance for thee, 0 Bhava, at 
once thou iookest over the whole earth , 
from the Eastern, thou smitest m the 
northern ocean” (A. Y. xi 2.25) This shows 
that the worship of Rudra with whom 
Bhava is identified in the hymn from which 
we have quoted here, was well-established 
throughout the Yedic regions from the Nor- 
thern ocean (the Sea of Aral or the Caspian 
Sea) up to the Eastern ocean or the Bay of 
Bengal This same Atharva-veda hymn (A. Y, 2, 
14 aud 16) also brings together Bhava and 
Sarva which are different local names of the 
same deity as explained by the Satapatha 
Brahmana (I. 7 3, 8) which teUs us that 
Sftria was a name for Rudra among the 
Eastern peoples (the piarkyas), and Bhaia 
among the Babikas in the western Punjab. 
These two names, however, do not occur in 
the Rigveda This no doubt indicates tliat 
the worship of this deity had spread and 
developed among the Aryan people m the 
north and the east during the period between 
the Rigveda hymns and the Atharva-veda, 
earned evidently by his devout woraliippers, 
the Muni<i who bad the hardihood to drink 
with impunity for tlie same deadly cup as 
himself. 

It is necessary to consider m some detail 
the character of tins Yataiasana Hum, the 
early pioneer of Aryan colonization. The 
character with which the Rigveda invests the 
Muni, is associated with him throughout the 
Yedic literature, and we find him as one of 
the eailiest preachers of Yedic religion and 
culture. The Yatarasanas are described in 
Uie Tailtiriya A)-amjala (I. 23, 2) as one of 
the three kinds of Risiiis that fonned oiio of 
the earliest creations of Prajapati, the creator, 
and in the next succeeding chapter, the same 
Aianyaka (II. 7, 1) tells us tiiat those 
Yataiasana RIsis were Siainanus or ascetics 
who lived m chastity abstaining from sexual 
indulgence iuulhi-finia/iihinali) ; then other 
Risiiis approached for being taught a means 
wherewitli to purify thenisehcs from sin. 
The Upanisads describe the Muni as the 
person ‘who knovvs tJjo self.’ “Knowing the 
self,” says the H/ihatlaiant/nl.opunuad (lY. 1, 
22X “they did not wish for ofGpring. ‘What 
shall we do with oflspring,’ tliej* said, ‘we 
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will) liiivo thil self ami ttiu worlJ (of liralima) ?’ 
*\u() Iiav’jjj;; ri^jcn Khovo tha tlairo fot 
.sons, U'tMlth .intl nuu* worlds wander ubgCit 
us jnendie.uits/' Tfnj Dlnirfittifinhii.H Ki\*« tho 
title of Mutii to peisons jji tJ)u fourth sta^o 
of llfo on whom it was incumbent to w::indcr 
and hohl up before tlio })eoi)l(> by their own 
character and conduct, tlio highest ideal of 
Aryan life. Thus Vasi.stlm in liis DImrina- 
.sutra (C)j. a) quotes sev'cral ancient veiscs 
one of which declares that “the ascetic (.Ifnw*) 
who \vandcr.s about at peace with iill creatures, 
fonsooth has nothing to fear from any living 
being.” Apast.mib.i (II. 21) also quotes au 
ancient verse ; “lie (the ]\inviaja or Muni) 
>liall live without a lire, witliout a house, 
witliout pleasures, without protection. Kemain- 
ing .silejit and utlerhig speeclj only on tho 
occ.i.sion of daily recitation of the t'^eda, 
begging so mticli food only in tho village 
as will sustain his life, ho shall wander about 
caring uGitiior for this world nor for heaven.” 
Tiio fact that botli Yasistha and Apastimba 
quote from older ^\o^ks with regard to tho 
life of tlio J/nn/, shows that tho traditions 
about the Muni wero very ancient and in 
fact, wero those of tlie Kigveda. aud from 
this Muni, in a diiect lino of descent, wero 
derived tho Munix and Yatis of tlio Jamas, 
tho Sruuianax of the Buddhists, ' aud tho 
,UiiUa-i «nd otiiors of the ortliodo.T Brahmanic 
Churcli of whom wo read in tho Jaina and 
Buddhist literatures. -Tlie high character of 
the Muni as .given in tlio Bhagavnil-giln 
(ir. etc.) is very udi Irnowu. 

Like the Muni, tho Ih-dhmadtarin also 
wandered about tho Aryan domain including 
tlio region ‘ near tho Eastern sea, as the 
Atharva-veda (XI. a, 0 tells us : fbe^^Iic 
sixidQutiUrnhmuchnnn) goes kind ed with fuel 
?'•“ i,;,.,onir wifli the black 


{Mimlhl dotting himself witli 
a.itolopo skill, ooiiseoratcd, loiig-bairdod lo 
goes at once from tlio Uastorn to the 
Northern ocean, liaring grasped tho u-.irMs, 
again and again violently shaping (them). 
This long-beardcci Jlratiimfiirm here is 
not aiiinrciitly a young student, but one 
who 'has devoted himself to Vedio studies 
without cutoring tho liouscliolilei's Shago of 
life, and such Bralmiacharms or I’drivtajas, 
as the Jpiiitam/ja Nmniia-sulia (II, -I) 
calls them, travelled about throughout tho 
Aryan region from tiio eastern c.\tremity 


near the Bay of Uengal u|) to tlio Xorthenr 
sea which is in-obably to bo identified with 
tho CuRjUiin Sea or the Sim of Arai, and 
this need not appear impossible, .seeing that 
Vrtblika or Bactriu was woii known to the 
.seci-s of tho Atharva-veda (Y. 22,7) and that, 
jis wo have already seen before, the worship 
of tho god Jludra inwJ aircady spread to the 
Xorthorn sea. As regards tho Eastern uccaii, 
there cannot be any doubt that the Atharva- 
veda (lY. 2,1 ; Y. 22, II etc.) which knows 
Anga and Mogmlhn and the haunts of the 
tiger whoso habibit is in the swamps about 
the mouth of tho Oanges, was also very well 
acquainted with the Bay of Bengal. 

b*rom what has been said above, it will 
be evident that the wandering ascetics wlio 
were called Munis were journeying over tlic 
whole of northern^ India, even in the early 
Yedic age ; tlio Yatarasana 3Iunis who wcte 
remarkable for the j)urc and chaste life 
they led aud the .severe au-stenties they 
practised, appear to have taken a leading 
part in these wandering o.xpeditions and to 
have traversed the whole of the country 
later times calls Ar 5 ’avarta, 


that .Manu ^ 

tho c.’ctonsivo region tliat stretched from tho 
Western to the Ea-stcryi ocean. Tiio fact 

that these two oceans had becomo known to 
tho seers of t/io IVigvcda doinoustrato very 

clearly that the Yedic Aryans could not 

have remained simt up in u nari-ow region in 
the Xoith-west, of India during the centuries 
that the hymns of • the Bigveda wcio 
being composed, but that tiujy, at least their 
pioneers, had already travelled to, and 
perhaps settled in, tho farthest extremity 
in tlio East There ‘ can, therefore, be no 

doubt that tho process of Aryan settlement 
ill eastern India up to tlie Eastern ocean, 
had been going on for some time wlieu tho 
l^gvcda hymn wliich, viccording to Entyay.iir.i, 
was contributed by seven Yatarasana ascetics, 
was composed and sung. By the tinio of 
the Atharva-veda whicli, as wo have seen, 
shows a more intimate acquaintance with 
the eastern regions, the- occupation of Eastern 
India must have - been completed. * 


* The iiuattcr h.as been fully discussed in ll.ie 
autiior’s Ai/ffiit Oern mtion of lut'ilcrn /ntha, 
■shortly to bo published by tlio Oieater Iiulu 
J^eiety. 
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•liountiy for reubons of lienltli ami hjitl been 
bidileii by my pliybician to sliiin reading and 
writing, I, for oiico in my life, found the 
loisuro to wander fiom town to town, from 
ono art collection to anotiior and study 
both the masterpieces and tho environment 
m whicli those masterpieces were created. 


II 


Fully to .ippreclato the glories of Flemish 
art it is really necessary to liavo an idea of 
tlic land in which their creators lived 
and worked, and of the stock from which they 
sprung. 

Flanders forms the north-west corner of 
Rclgium. In pliysical features and racial and 
linguistic cliaracteristics it is dilferent from 
tho south-eastern portion of tlio country. Tho 
plain tliat begins within sight of tlio North 
Sea is so low tliat in parte w'hcro Na^rc 
has not raised a barrier by piling up sand, 
in dunes or mounds, it is necessary to build 
dykes to prevent iinmdafciou. In this respect 
Flanders vciy much resembles Holland. 

Tho soil is sandy and needs to be hc.avily 
manured if it is to yield good crops. Lack 
of natural drainage also complicates tho 
problem of tillage. Any water not actually 
needed for cultivation must bo removed, 
otherwiso tlio land would become waterlogged. 

Incessant warfare with Nature has 
developed a hardy, somewliat plilegmatic type. 
TJie Flemisli peasant norU from dawn till 
far beyond nigbtfnll and is persevering. What 
is more, he is intelligent and resourceful. 
Had lie not been so lio never could have 
survived, in view of flie ditficulties he has had 
to face tlirough the centuries. _ 

Tho language used in I'lauders is akm 
to Dutch. Close association witJi French- 
speaking 'Walloons who live in the south-east 
corner of Belgium and sno.ak either pure 
French or a dialect (/ju/o/-') akin to French, 
has led to tliG .absorption of French words 
aiid French culturd. 

Until compaiativcly recent times Flandcis 
constituted tho cock-pit of Lurope. The 
people of tliis part the Continent 


conqueror to those of another. 

During tlio early Middle Ages, the le.adurs 
of contending armies professed the same faith 

Roman Catliolicism. This circumstance "as 
no doubt responsible for tlie churches, cathe- 
drals, monasteries, convents and lio.spitih 
being spared. Each new conqueror indeed 
Vied with the king or chieftain he had 
dispossessed, in lavishing gifts upon sacred 
institutions — upon extending, re-building and 
beautifying existing edifices and creating neiv 
ones, as a legacy by which in's name nas to 
bo remembered by posterity. 

This, tJjen, was the atmosphere in which 
Flemish art was born. A master, surrounded 
Jiy Ill's pupils, usually lived and worked at 
the court of liis patron — Duke or Archduke 
or King, as the case miglit be. In some 
instiuces, the patron was only a merchant 
lirince. 

Some artists did their best work while 
war was raging, A few of tliem actually 
participated in tlie figliting and exchanged 
the brush for tho sword when opportunity 
olTered or necessity compelled them to do so. 

In one case, as I shall desciibe later, a 
painter executed iininortal v’orks at tho very 
hospital in wliich sisters of charity iind 
snatched him from tlio jaws of death and 
mused him back to health and . strength after 
ho had been wounded in b.atfJe. 

Religion sometimes served as an impulse 
to creative efiort, .md sometimes only ns -a 
nmtif fer a background. "Wordly considera- 
tions ci-ept into the art and c\on overlaid it; 
but tho i-cligious atniosplicie w.as seldom 
absent Tho desire to please his patron may, 
for instance, h.i>o induced an .artist to employ 
as a model tho lady wlio, at tlie moment 
found favoiu' iu tlic monarch^ eyes. In tlio 
finished picture, lio\\e\oi', tlio courtesan w.as 
tnuisformed into the Madonna. 


HI 


were those 

of“v'hom Caesar «roto in liis Cmwmilariis. 
hrfore the birth of tiio Christ th.it the 
l,?v?-evt of tho.se mo the Beig.io (Relgiansf 
r iter nations of Gallic or Latin origin in- 
hibiting tiio countries to the west frequently 
-contested the riglit to hold it with peoj)le.s 


ceding, it pas&cd from the h.imh of ono 


The Flemish school of ait ic.aily dates 
fiom the middle of the fourteenth centur}'. 
Flanders w.as at the time under the sway of 
tho_ Duke of Burgundy. A scion of tlio French 
ruling dynasty of tho day, ho liad conic 
into power owing to the failure of male 
issue ill the House of Brahant. 

Artists had painted bc.iutiful pictures 
before then and handed down their technique 
to posterity tlirough tiic jnijiils wlioin they 
trained, wlio in return, teiight the cnmiing of 
the brush to others. Until tho genius cf 
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Hubert and Jan Van Eyck tlaraed upon the 
Flatnisli horizon no one liad however, 
impressed bis personality upon liis contem- 
poraries to the point of being aclaiined as 
a master or founding a school tliat would 
take the name of the land in which he 
had been born. 

Hubert, the elder Van Eyck, is generally 
considered to have discovered the use of oil 
as a medium for mixing colours. Whether 
or not lie actually invented oil painting, 
he certainly developed it to a high pitch 
of perfection. Jan (or John), who survn’ed 
his brother by fourteen years, dying in 1140, 
Avas in the employ of Philip le Bon (Philip 
tlie Good), Duke of Burgundy. These two 
brothers laid the foundations of the Flemish 
school of art, distinctive from all others for 
its technique. 

The chef d'oeucre of the Vau Eycks 
was the canvas known as the “Adoratiou of 
the Lamb,” hanging on the walls of the Tenth 
Chapel in the Cathedral Church of St Bavon 
in Ghent It is really a composite picture 
consisting of four paintings— three .upright 
panels above au oblong canvas • strechlug 
riglit across the three below tlioni. 

The central panel dominates the group. 
The large figure, clad in rich robes aud 
elaborately ornamented is generally taken to 
^present God the Father. On tlie left panel 
is a representation of St John tlie Baptist 
in the vestments of a monk. On the right 
panel is the Virgin Jlotiier. 

The side panels are reallj* uings on 
hinges Axliich fold over the central one like 
shutters. Tlie paintings on the reverse are 
by lesser artists and take tlio place of genuine 
Olios that Iiad been removed. 

Tiio largo oblong canvas depicting the 
adoration of the Lamb, from which the 
painting tikes its name, is a wonderful 
production. Tiio Lamb, it must be explained, 
is a mystic symbol of the Christ Its signi- 
ficance lies ill tlie fact that just as a lamb 
slauglitcrod to proiido sustenance for 
human beings, so the Christ according to 
the Cliristi.an faith, permitted himself to be 
Siicriliced to save all those who believed in 
hiin from sulferiug from the consequence of 
tlieir sius. In tlie painting tlio Lamb stands 
on an altar covered ivith red dam.ask oier 
)'hich is placed a white cloth. From a gash 
in its !)rea.st a stream of blood flows into » 
golden cup. Angels kneel in an attitude of 
adoration at citlier side of the altir, avbUe 


around them are grouped apostles, popc'-, 
cardiuals, monks, kings and princes. 

Something like three hundred figures aie 
portrayed in the painting Eacli is so per- 
fectly executed that not only tlie attitude but 
also the expiession on a person’s face is 
shown. 

Ill the background have been sketclicd the 
buildings aud .scenery of the city of Ghent 
as they existed at that time This is .1 
characteristic of tlie early Fiemisli school and 
gives its work the added value of fiirnislims 
correct historical data of the periods 111 w hich 
they were painted as well as being master- 
pieces of art. 

The “Madonna and St. Douatiaii,’' anothei 
famous Van Eyck, hangs in the MuM.e 
Commuiiale or Jluincipal Gallery of Bruges 
This picture, from the point of view of 
technique, is perfect. The light stream'- in 
a shaft across the paiutiug illnmnimg 
the miportaufc figures, while leaving the 
details at the edge of tlie cauvas merged 
into the shadowy background. 

Tho work was commissioned in 1433 
by Georges van der Paele, wiio was tho Canon 
of St Donatian at tho time. It was complotod 
in 1430. Van Eyck, perhaps to please In'? 
patron, painted him kneeling at the right of 
the Madonna, with St George, his patron Saint 
in attendance. The artist did not spaie the 
Canon in transsferring liis features to catna- 
He painted him ui all Ins uglmes.N oven to 
a disfiguring wait His homeliness is, iiulcod. 
so mercilessly depicted as to make to tlie 
eiTect p.athetic : for studying the \anous figures 
surrounding him, it almost seems tli.it they 
.are pitying him for liis lack of grace and 
beauty and wondering at Iin temerity in tiiU'- 
approaching tiio .Madonna and Child, lie, on 
the coiitr.iry. h.as an oxproasion of eager desire 
tliat his ofTeriiig he accepted. One c.iii 
almost sec his pink fc.itures iiuivering witli 
the exquisite pains of tlio fear that, they m.iy 
not be deemed wortliy of .Acceptance. 

At the other side of the Holy Mother 
sLinds St Donatian, watching tho «cene. Tile 
Madonna occupies the centre of the pictiiie. 
seated 111 a throne-like chair .ind holding the 
Infant Jcaus in her I.ip. .Indgiug fiom licr 
general appearance and the rieiiiic"' of her 
attin\ Van Eyck mll^t iiave chosen oin* of 
the Ladies of tho Court to sit .in liis model. 
Slie is large and rolni-.t and ni.ifuicly 
dciclopcd. Slie looks .is if she might h.nc 
walked out of the p.ilace of the Duke and into 
the c.mvas, Kverj-tbing ,ibout the picture 
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indicaleH hutiry—tlie andicsiti llio lwckf;roun(J, 
tile furnishitigs, tim hoft caipt-'t in the fore- 
^'rouinl. 

It iinpussiblo to describe the geiienil 
eirect tluj idcture lias upon a person wlio 
hces it for the tir>t time. The tones mo so 
riclj, tlie lisjlit and shade so beautifully 
<listril)Uted. that it bolds one spcecbless— spell- 
bound. . 

Xcar tlu* ".Madonna and St Donatian 
h.int;s a sinidl c.invas prized by the Jlusft* 



Coraniunalo asite j™f Va™°ScVs’°THe!Tnd 

It is a portrait « • »'’/;„ jitin : -Conjiix 
bears ,o,n,,ktil Aw,o 1139 

'hiS’ (my liPsband Jolm completed 
.}feii^e J ' , ^rji|,jg picture is valued by 
mo J'ino. 700 OOO. It >\.'is dicovered 

a t,„„drod years ago in tto 
Hroscs flsli-markot, and was seenred for 
.'Imost notliing. its real value not being then 
, known 


''aa EIj’ck 


Tlio poj trait appear-? to come to life a' 
It is studied. Jt stands out from tlie can'a- 
nioro like a carved bust tiian a paintlnf 
altiioui'h in sketcliin;' the face leinarkabb 
few lines were emiiloyed. It is full 
character. One feels that this tliiii-lippw 
lady with a wart on iier cheek must ha»e 
kept a tight hold upon the domestic reins. 

Tills painting was lent by the Brugtj 
MHnicip.ality, a couple of years ago, to the loan 
exhibition of Flemish and Belgian masterpiece: 

iield at the Jlurlington Ifou''? 
in London by the Angle- 
Belgian Union. There were 
Jess than eight imndreu 
c\hibits, of which over one 
Jmndred represented 
modern Belgian school; ana 
their total value was estimated 
at 1 10.000,000 ( say Ks 

Ida.OOO.OOO). 

A head of the Christ 
painted by Jan Van 
is also on e.xliibition in tlie 
.Musee Conmiunalo of Bruges- 
'England possesses in- the 
collection of Sir Herbert 
Cook, a valnablo Van Hyck. 
the ‘Three -Marys at tlie 
Sepulchie,” by Hubert,- Two 
very famous Van Ivyck 
paintings are “Adam and Evo‘ 
and ‘The Adoration of the 
Magi.” These were origin- 
ally e.xccuted for tlie Cathedral 
Church of SL Btivon iu 
Ghent, but were removed to 
the Mus6e Royal de Peinturo 
in Brussels. At least one of 
them, if I remember aright- 
was in Berlin for many year-- 
but was rccoiered, and. ‘ 
believe, returned to the 
Cathedral which they wer*’ 
intended to adorn. 

There arc one or two minor Van Eycks 1 “ 
the niusf-e Royal dcsBeaux-Aits in Antwciij’ 
but including these and the ones abc^- , 
referred to, the important works of the I 
brothers might easily, I should think, 
counted on the fingers of two hands. 


The next artist of outstanding 
the Flemish sclmol folloiying the ^ an 
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ell uns tiul scicu'; icqiuiing e\i)ort help is 
iiccess irj to heep the \\holo hiniboiing thing 
togetliei ‘ihings tint ue of Mtil importance 
to OU2 'lOCjetj 'jhould nevei become too 
cbfticiilt of compreliension for the ‘iierige 
intelligonco of the people Tor tint crates -i 
piofoiind c))osm between lifos need ind the 
menns of its sitisfactjon 'ind in tliat g*ii>ii)g 
hole all 1 inds of miscliief hiid their lodging 
because it is bevond the roach of the entire 
mind of the people 

In India \\heie the help of some spiritual 
philosophj has alwajs been claimed foi the 
oUidanco of life our society did e\olve a 
spontaneous imgation sjstcm of culture 
A\hich undo this plulosoph^ lcce^slble to e\er> 
indi\idual learned or unlettered bj moans ot 
liteiaturo that uas not oolj Irought to tliui 
dooi but to tlieir power of compiihension 
It IS not onlj the springs of thought and life 
tliat must Inio then uaturil communicition 
the sticam that supplies all the necessaries of 
life— justice included— must l)a\e an easj 

How towards the heart of the people I know 
it s not possible in a soclot^ if it grows too 


roluminous and the lungs given to it iro too 
fecMo to cuppoit its over-growth, I know 
that m tins condition it must make provision 
for cvpcrt iiclp to nianipulato the complicated 
apparatus foi artificial breathing , but these 
dead allies of life push their encroachment 
fnthor and fuithei eicrj day till one daj 
death reigns supreme 

'lliose who cannot imagine that cirilizition 
cau ever Ijccome simple in its material a<jpcct 
are suie to question me as to what sliould 
be done This question evpects from its 
answer the means as to how a path can ho 
made though the vvildeniess should reni un 
untouched Of course I do not know If 
1 societj chooses to grow non human in ^ 
most of its aspects then it chooses to comt 
sudden death m a final break down Tiie 
age his come which thiough its> inoril 
earthquakes has given warning to the pilcrs 
of dead thing*' that the dij of their prospent) 
has come to its close tliat the obstruction 
ins to be removed tho w ij bas to bo kcjit 
open for tlie chariot of new life to pass 
thiough its tnumplnl „atG 


Arl, A Fori»i(l<leii Friiil in TJic Iinliaii Uiiivcrsilies 
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T ill, current apathj of our educational 
authorities to mil *5cliGmo for Art 
educatiou in our schools and colleges 
can be easily construed as an unholy 
conspiracy to 1 cep Art out of all educational 
cnmcuhim I he usuil apologj for slintting 
out Art from our Arts coupes is furnished 
b> the so cdlcd eveuse of honucnl stringencj 
But tho hollowness of this e\cusc becomes 
patent when at tho time of the foundation 
of a new university no funds arc allocated 
for a Department of Fine Art and the new 
Ilmvorsitj assiduouslv apes and imit it/'s the 
curriculum of existing iiniversitic with its 
so c died culture course— rum rinc Arts 
It is convenitTilU forgotten that in a course 
of liber il cdncition Vrt hisun important 
|hcc and * deserves adequate provisions 
'The old sftreotjped formulae of the courses 
of btudicsi arc bounded by the inevitable 


walls of f iteiatiuo Science Historj I’oiiticil 
I couoniv and tho T angiugos winch form 
the impenetrable barrier?, of our castles of 
learning into which gi apluc oi the visud 
Arts cannot penetrate Die obvious truth 
m the matter is that those who take upon 
tliemsolves the dutj of devising courses of 
studios m tlio schools or colleges do not 
regard Art is an>tlung more than an expen- 
sive luxnrj to bo tliought of onl> if a 
special endowment is forthcoming from an 
educitional benefactor Fnormous amount 
of moner is expended m t}»o schools and 
colleges to pav for the staff to teach 1 itcn 
turc not onl> in tho foini of I inguistir 
courses but ns a valuable cultural expression 
of the human mind at diflcrint penods of 
its lu'*torj It is ontirclv ignored or for 

gotten that as a spintual expression and 
ns a unique repositoiy of liuraaa culture 
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■\va« Ropor van dor 'We.vdon. Ko wa*? n pupil 
of the Van Eyck?, and died In Ilnis^cls in 
1-104. His prcato^t innstcrpicco. t!ie “Eleven 
Sacraments.*’ is to he seen in flic Antwerp 
^luseum. Tliouph renowned as a religions 
painter, ho essayed considerable portrait work. 

Several of Van dor ‘Weyden's canvases 
arc owned by American collectors. One is 
a lovely “]\[adonna and Child." bclonpinf: to 
the Iluntinpton collection. Another is a “Port- 
rait of a Lady,” a treasured possession of 
Jlr. Andrew \y. ^Icllon, the .Sccrctarj' of 
tlie Treasury in the United States President’s 
Cabinet. Still another, a “Portrait of an 
Elderly Woman,” a masterly production willi 
clean preci.sion of line, is in the collection 
of ^Ir. .Tohn I). Ttockcfcllcr Jr. 

A picture that is hiphly prized by all 
critics is van dor Weyden’s “Lioncllo d'Ei'fe.” 
the properly of Colonel ^lichnel Friedsani. 
It Was c.vecuted in 1440'r»0, while them list 
was in Italy, and lies a tender touch that 
■was unique in art productions up to that 
time, 

V 

Among Roger van der Weyden’s pupils 
avas Ilfttis (or .Tan) ^lending (or Hemmliup). 
wlip died in 1406. His work was charac- 
terized by con-cct draniiig. groat allontion 
to detail, a peiwading atmospliero of reverence 
and purity and richness of colouring. 
Always realistic in the treatment of his 
.subjects, this artist stands in a class all by 
liimself. No one has been able exactly to 
-copy his technique. 

Hemling is believed to liave been a 
native of Bniges. At any rate, if tradition 
is to be believed, he made his way to that 
town when he liad been wounded almost 
unto death in one of the wars that raged in 
Flanders in the Widdle Ages. 

Then as now, the 'Opital St. Jean (Hospital 
•of St. John) existed m Bruges, and was 
conducted by nuns of St. Augustine They 
saved ilemling’s life. In gratitude, he is 
said to have painted and presented to them 
the wonderful pictures now contained in the 
gallery of that institution, wliicli has become 
a place of pilgrimage for pei-sons interested 
in .art from all over the world. According 
t^o another tradition, he was commissioned 
by the institution to execute the paintings, 
and vras paid a fee for his work. 

The principal pictures are quite small. 
They cover the ends and sides of a reliquary. 
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.1 small chest shaped some wliat like Noah's 
Ark. It stands nn a pedestal in a gla.ss 
case in the centre of tlie galler)*. 

Tlie pictures arc descriptive of incidents 
in the life of St. Ursula, the daughter of 
a British king, who decided to devote lier 
life to religions works. When her royal 
father sought to force lier to many a pagan 
prince, she fled to the Continent, accompained 
by' thousands of devout Christian viigius. 
Going up the Rhino to Italy- by way of 
Cologne and Basle, she was received m 
audience by Pope Cyriacus, uho gave her 
his blessing Upon their return horn Rome 
by the same route, liowcvcr, the party of 
virgin pilgrims was set upon and killed 
by the “pagan” people of tlie country tlirongli 
which they were passing. 

ilcniling depicted on the ends and sides of 
the roliquaiy, tlie landing of St- Ursula and 
her virgin altciulants at Cologne ; then 
disembarkation at Basle : their arrival in 
Romo and thoir reception by Holy 

Father : tlieir departure from Basle ; their 
arrival at Cologne : and tlieir martyrdom, 
six pictures in nil. He was always careful 
to put in backgrounds that would faithfully 
illustrato the ycry places at which the 
incidents depicted took place. He is. in fact, 
famous for liis backgrounds, which were 
always distinct, in perfcct^^ perspective and 
clearly indicated. lu the “Jlartyrdom of St. 
Ursula’* he was particularly careful to give 
to posterity a tine picture of Cologne of 
that day, the great cathedral being sliowu m 
perfect detail. 

St Ursula and the subordinate figures are 
all worked out with infinite patience. There 
arc thousands of figures in the various 
groups, and yet, studied through a magnifying 
glass, each stands out separately. As a result, 
whether analysed individually or taken in the 
emcmble, these productions .are almost fault- 
less. 

Besides the St Ursula series, the 
authorities of the Hospital of St. John 
treasure here Jlemling’s “Adoration of ' flie 
Wise Xleu of the East,” the "Marriage of St. 
Catherine,” and a bust of a woman known 
as “Sybiila Sambetlia.” 

One of the Meniliug paintings which 
particularly attracts me is tiie “3rartyrdom 
of St Sebastian” in the Brussels JIuseum. 

It shows that Saint, bound to a tree, the 
target for arrows shot at him which have 
pierced his body, arms and legs, The treat- 
ment is almost cruel in its realism. 
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, iinliko those of the \ an 

Jlenilinss „,„ons the common 

Eveks, were 9*' be more diircrent in 

^Joplo. ton ‘ho Madonna that 

^pe, for some fifty years earlier 

Van Eyck P* -irQ^jjor in tlie ‘Adoration of 
and tlio Hol> ^1° East” by >romIing. 
the Wise ^^as obvioxisly the 

latter man xvho lived 

creation o ,vith monks, if he nas 

amonK and assooia jbe 

not himself a fn”’-^ j„ 5 „^p..essed ,n rich 
Oiiulence of tno ,,„ng,,ty fcalurcs. Ho 

"Siritaalisod his modols-paintod the 

foni vathor than the 1-ody. 


The next generation of Handers P^'l ^ „ 
Quentin Matsys, an Antweni nitist, horn 
HOG. whoso work, wlnlo sliowmg some ‘ j|y 
fc.aturcs of tho Van Eyck school, ""s fS;,;, 
inllnenccd hy tl.o Italian Kcnaissance. -'lav^ 
according to the lorai tradition was a na 
of Louvain Brought up as a blaai'S"''''^^. 
Ml in lovo witli a young lady m " , , „ot 
whose fallior liad sworn that she shoui 
marry .anyone but an artist briP‘ I 

sake of lovo, gave np tlio forge tor tM 
and soon was in tho forctiont o |,,js | 

profession. .Vn inscription on ins ton 
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The Leg-end of St. Anne br Quentin ilatsys 
Muscc Royal dcs JkauX'Arts, Bnissch 


colour to this tale. Tho oriiatnontal iron 
•work of the Quentin Jfntsys ‘Well, near the 
entrance to the Cathedral of Notre Damo in 
Antwerp, is reputed to iiavo been wrought 
by this great artist before lie deserted Ins 
forge. 

Not many specimens of tho work of 
Jlatsys exist His chef (Toeuvre is considered 
to be a tr}'ptich representing the entombment 
of the Christ, formerly in the Cathedral but 
noAv in the JIus6e Royal des Beaux-Arts in 
Antwerp. Id the same gallery are heads of 
Christ, the Virgin, and 3Iary Magdalene. One 
of his works, “Ecce Homo,” is Imng in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, Tournai. to which 
place I journeyed principally to view it 
One of his most wonderful works, the “Legend 
of St. Anne,” is to be found in the Brussels 
Museum. 


VII 

Some- fifty years after the death of 
Matsys in 1530, was born Peter Paul Rubens, 
the son of an Antwerp magistrate. More 
than one city claims to have been his 
birthplace. He left behind more masterpieces 
than any other artist of the Flemish 
school. 


Rubens was not wedded to his art in the 
same sense that tlie other great masters 
were, but ■was a great traveller, a politician 
and a diplomat. In the latter capacity he 
undertook several delicate missions for his 
liege lord. 

It seems almost incredible that in the 
intervals of travel, one man, even though 
assisted by many pupils, could Lave painted 
so many pictures, most of them masterpieces. 
He must have been a remarkably quick 
worker. His canvases are to be found in 
nearly everj' gallerj’ and cathedral— and even 
in Smaller churches — in Belgium, while there 
are few important collections anywhere m 
the world in which at least one is not 
included. Perhaps the largest number in 
any single gallery is to be found in the 
Mus6e Royal de Pcinture m Brussels. Here 
are fifteen of his paintings. “The Assumption 
of the Virgin”, in wliicli blue tones 
predominate, appeals to me especially. 

Antwerp possesses many of Rubens’ works. 
ITiey are to be found m profusion in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, the Musee des 
Beaux-Arts, the Mus^e Plantin Moretus and 
other galleries. 

In a picture in the Rubens’ Chapel in St 
Jacques Church, Rubens is supposed to have 
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V »in bv PetfT Paul Ruben 

St Alan’ *'*” tliat Saint ,1^-5 t|,ftt Ilubens pai«te<l 

'ond wifo \^'' •‘’‘ Another P’® n^®,. .r f;<-},p=’> m St John s 

io son (as M in lib l» iMbes ^Tl b ivas commissioned bj- 
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prn to . '■ :(,„ C.itheilraJ t . Ghent. . , Rubens pamcini, j.* 

a pictaao «Sfristopl.oy%£ a ?iT5». ■" ‘';;i, 'ttfnd Ih.l bis .niiaanco 
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Raniiuoliuii Roy’s Engagciiiciifs n1<Ii (lie 
Eiiipcroi* of Delhi 

{Based on Unpnhlisbcd State Records) 

By BRAJEXDRA XATH BA^*ERJI 


ffiC this Review (January* aud February), 
£ 1929) I published an account of Rnm- 

mohim Roy’s embassy to England to 
press certain pecuniary claims of the poor 
Emperor of Delhi (Akbar Shah IT). The 
Rajah’s pleading convinced the Court of 
Directors of the need of making a settlement 
Y ith the Delhi Emperor without further delay, 
and therefore, they, in their letter, dated 13th 
February 1833, directed the Governor-General 
to raise the royal stipend to 15 lakhs of 
Rupees per annum, leaving it to him to 
distribute the additional amount (three lakhs) 
among the other members of the imperial 
f.imily in sucli manner as lie thought just 
and proper upon a consideration of their 
respective claims. 

■When the decision of the Home authorities 
was made known to the Delhi King, lio at 
first declined to accept the increase of three 
Irtkhs per annum, on the ground that his 
whaims were for a higher amount The 
auoption of this attitude by him was, of 
course, prompted by a letter from Rammoimn 
Rjy in England, instructing him to reject 
any offer that might be made by the 
thorities in India to induce him to forgo 
le benefit of the claims preferred on his 
fi^half in England. But the unfortunate King 
'as, in the end, obliged, by the premature 
death of Rajah Rammoliun Roy (on 27th 
September, 1833), to be content with what 
had already been oS'ered to him. 

This, in brief, is the history of what 
Rammoliun was able to do for his master. 
IVhat was the nature of the indneeraents 
which had been offered to him by the linghal 
Emperor to make him go to England .and 
champion his cause ?* All the existing 


Rammoliun, while in England, submitted to 
‘he Court of Directors a printed pamphlet on the 
UgIiu King’s claims, which he had prepared lor 
greater faeditj’ of penisal and infoimatron. 1 have 
b^n able to procvire a copy of this pamphlet, 
huherto unknoAvn to the biographers of Raminohun. 


biographies of Rammohun Roy fail to satisfy 
our very natural curiosity on this point. 
The only fact hitlierto known occurs lu the 
following passage of an obituary sketch of 
Ramraoliim, evidently contributed by Sandfoid 
Arnot (the Rajah’s secretary m England) to 
the Asiatic Journal (Xov. 1833, p. 208) 



* A sUoit time before his death, he had brought 
Ids n^tiatioos pith the British Government, on 
behalf of the King of Dellii, to a successful close, 
by a compromise with the Ministers of the C^o^vn. 
which w lit add £ 30,000 a-year to the stijieud of 
the Mogul, and, of coui’se, make a proportionate 
reduction in the Indian revenue. The deceased 
ambassador had a contingent interest in this large 
addition to the ample allowance of tlie Mogul 
pi^eaat, and his heirs, it is said. ^\ ill gain from 
It a perpetual income of £ 3,U0U or £ 4.000 a-year.” 

But the reader is puzzled when he comes 
to know that the 'truth of Arnot’s statement 
that the Rajah and his heirs obtained the 
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promise and «itfiout reference to the increase, 
the family of a man who has sacrificed his 
life in the service of his master, ought to be 
maintained by that master — especially Rao 
. Radhaprasad and Rao Ramaprasad, sons of 
^the late Rajah Ram ilohun Roy, 'vho are my 
devoted servants, and have likewise received 
a promise of remuneration. Alorcover, for the 
space of two years past, Rao Radhaprasad 
•has been in attendance at the Royal throsh- 
hold, in the liope of realizing the promised 
remuneration and salary on account of his 
iatUct’s. dcvcUcn. , . 


which will increase your Lordship’s good 
name and ray happiness.” * 

But the King's representation had no 
effect ; the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, 
merely observed in his reply • 

/*! have attentively weislied your Majesty s 
objections to the inoposed distiibiition and I 
regret tliat 1 cannot discover m them anytlmig 
wluch could justify a change m that distiibution. 
Still les» can I concur in the propriety of vour 
Majesty's wish that a portion of the increase 
should bo granted to imlividnais not being 
meinboj'sof the Royal family and whoh/tvo no claim 
on the bounty of tho British Government. 
^8 lUy, l&HG f 



AkKar Shah II In a Procession 


‘I Iiave in every commuoication on 

the subject invariably complained of 

my being troubled by my creditors, 

and that interest was daily accumulating. 
The payment of debt by every J>aw is a 

duty, and the fulfilment of my promises of 
remuneration and fixed salaries to the sons 
of the late Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, Rajah 
Sohun Lai and others, is as much incumbent 
on me, if not more so, than the discharge 
of a just debt. It was solely from an anxiety 
to liquidate my debts and redeem my 
promises, that a Baxinama for So small an 
increase was executed. . . 

"Justice requires, tliat your Lordship 
should make a suitable arrangement 
for the expenses of royalty and for the 
satisfaction of the rights of Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy, Rajah Sohun Lai and others 


It is evident, therefore, tliat the old 
monarch did not enjoy any part of the 
increased allowance of three lakhs per annum. 
He died shortly after, on 2Sfh September 
1S37, aged 82 j’ears, leaving Mirza Muliammad 
Abu Zafar to succeed him. 

It will be thus seen that Akbar Shah II 
remembered to the last the inv.aluable service 
rendered to him by Rammohun Roy, though, 
in spite of lus best intentions and repeated 
efforts, be could not fulfil his engagements 


for the benefit of the family of his deceased 
ambassador, owing .to the interference of 
the Indian Government. 

* Trans! of a kkarita from the Delhi Kmg^ to 
the Governor-General of India. This accompanied 
a letter from tho Offg. Secy, to the LieuL-Governor. 
X-W. P., dated 8 i.ipril, 1837.— Fo/. Fo». S May, 
18.37, No. 26. 

t Pd. Con.. S May. 1837, No. 27. 




Sir C. V. Kaiiian a( ilic University of Paris 
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A FI'KR In'? oxtciiMvc four in Great Britain, 
^vlle^o he ivn<? invited to deliver lectures 
in nil the lending centres of scientific 
resenreh, Sir C. V. Banian has accepted 
invitations to tlio saiiio efTect from some of 
the most important universities of the 

•Continent. , -ii 
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Physique de France.” Tlie theme of the 
lecture was liis last year’s great discovery 
called after his name, the “Banian Effect”. 
Prof. Perrin in introducing the lecturer 
alluded with feeling to the event as symbolic 
of the fact that the wliolc world was coming 
closer and uniting jn the great struggle to_ 
enlarge the boundaries of scientific know- 
ledge, which is international pnr excellence 
and a true heritage of Humanity. In Prof. 
JRaman was a proof, he said, that India, the 
cradle of civilizations, which furnished so 
many great men in the domain of Jletaplij’- 
sics and Philosophy, could also, if slic wished, 
produce equally groat men of science. 

The lecture was punctuated with many 
strikin.^ and successful c.\penments and 
Iantern%lides Prof. Raman was inspiring when 
he mentioned, in a synthetic vision, all the 
CTCitt avenues of research into molecular 
and atomic structure that his discovery has 
onened out; and reckoning the bnllinnt 
results already achieved since then by seekers 
from all parts of the world, ho hoped to see 
irre,aler dLscoveries made with increasing 
speed in the no.ar future. lu all lus speeches 
Aof. Raman has struck a note of 

of nlbconiprchonzivcness, yincli 
niv pi^ofesson nllndo to .os a specific ciifirnctcr- 
islic^of the Indian genius. At the end, .viiile 
llianling the speaker. Prof. 1 enm underlined 
"la clarlfi do son exposilion ef la beantO do 

’‘^reSnuS of course enter here into tlie 
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heard, once and again, nil the eminent men 
in charge of them tell Prof. Raman how very 
glad they will be to count Indians among 
their students. Prof. Raman, to express, in 
a pleasant and somewhat humorous manner, 
his thankfulness for so much cordiality told 


Mme. Curie that he would himself willingly 
come as a student to her laboratories if he 
could only get away from his university 
wort ! 

Institut de Radium, Paris 
November 25, 1929. 


Ccnlcnavy of tUc Abolition of llie Immoiatioii of Widows 

Bv RA^fANANDA CHAITERJEE 


rpHE practice of the immolation of widows, 
J[^ misnamed siitlee in Englisli, was first 
prohibited by Albuqucrciue within 
Portuguese India •in JolO. The JIughal 
emperor Akbar attempted to stop it. He 
forbade compulsion, voluntary suttees alone 
being permitted. Towards the end of the 
18th century Sir C. Malet and Jonathan 
Duncan in Bombav took the initiative among 
the British authorities to put a stop to this 
inhuman custom. But it was on the 4th 
December, 1829, that Loi'd William Beutlnck 
carried a regulation in Council which declared 
that all who abetted suttee were “guilty 
of culpable homicide.'’ The part which 
Rammohun Roy played in the suppression 
of this barbarous custom is well known. 

It is not our intention to engage in any 
discussion as to whether the Hindu shnstras 
enjoin the practice. The trick by w'hich in 
the Rigveda ag/’c was changed to agneh to 
give a sanction to it, is well known. 
^The earlier Indian law-books do not enjoin 
it, and ifanu simply commands the widow 
to lead a life of chastity and asceticism.” 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica.) According to 
Cliambers’s Encyclopaedia, ‘‘the researches 
of European scholars have made it absolutely 
certain that no countenance to this barbarous 
rite can be derived from the oldest and 
most sacred scripture^. The few passages 
professedly cited from the Tedas have been 
proved to be misquoted, garbled,* or wholly 

* .“In order to give the custom a religious 
sanction, a passage m the it\gvcda (X. XVUl. 7) 
whicli directed the ^^^dow to rise from her 
husbaTul’s funeral pyre and go forth in front (a<7rc) 
'va"? altered into to go into the fire {agneh\" 
If;.,'}. Frazer, in Enevciopaedin of lieiigion ami 
Ethics, Vol. II. page 2o7. 
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false ; and tlie laws of Hauu are silent on 
the subject.” 

“The practice was sporadically observed in India 
wlien the .Macedomans readied India late in the 
4fli centuiy B. C. : • About the Ctli century A. D. a 
recrudescence of tlie rite tooli place, and with the 
help of coiTupted Vedic texts it soon grew to have 
a lull religious sanction. But even so it was not 

f eneral throughout India. It was rare in the 
’uDj.ab; and m Malabar, the most primitive 
jxirt of southern India, it was forbidden. In its 
medieval form it ivas essentially a Brahminic rite, 
and it was where Brahminism vas strongest, in 
Bengal and along the Ganges valley and in Oudh 
and [tajputana, that it vas most usual.” {.Ency. 
Bitl.) 

It is a mistake to believe that this 
custom was peculiar to the Hindus and that 
they alono were to blame for it. It is also 
a mistake to hold, as some orthodox Hindus 
do, that the voluntary sacrifice of widows 
on the death of tlieir Imsbaods was the 
glory (?) of Hindu widows alone. Some 
knowledge of sociology and anthropology 
would suffice to get rid of both these wrong 
opinions. 

"tVidow sacrifice is not peculiar to India, and 
E. B. Tylor in his Ptimithc CiiKurc (Ch. 11) has 
collected evidence to support a thcorj’ that . t)io 
rite existed among all primitive Aryan nations. 
He thinks that in enjoining it the medieval priest- 
hood of India Mere making no innov.ation, but were 
simply reviving an Aryan custom of a barbaric 
period long antedating the Vcda«.” {Ency. Brit.) 

There is a belief widely prevalent among 
savages that the life which goes on after 
death does not differ in anything from this 
life. So it is supposed that the dead man 
requires food and drink and raiment, 
furniture and the implements and weapons 
of his or her usual occupations in this life. 
Hence all these were buried with the dead 
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the firapliic Arts are superior to Literature 
and are indispensable in any course of 
culture studies. 

A second fallacy,' fondly nestled by our 
educational gods, is that Art belongs • to 
the Depaitment of Industry to be pigeon- 
holed with coal, jute, and pig-iron. A 
third fallacy regards it ns an affair of tech- 
nical education, a province of the schools 
of Arts to be kept away from tho ordinary 
literarj' curriculum of our schools and 
colleges which cannot undertake to train 
uj) the creative or the practical artists where 
students may be spoiled by “looking at 
pictures.” Yet a fourth fallacy is to consider 
the teaching of Art as a subordinate part of 
antiquarian studies, a Department of Ancient 
Culture, a form in which it is tolerated in 
a starved and • famishing department of the 
Calcutta University. 

If the aim of education is to encourage 
and assist tho natural and harmonious growth 
of roan’s inborn powers tlie study of the 
Fine Arts, especially the visual and tho 
graphic Arts and the cultivation of tho 
sense of Beauty should form an important 
feature in all educational schemes in 

jmimary schools, high schools and colleges. 
Indeed, the visual Arts in ancient India 
formed the most important Vahana or 

medium of education and for disseminating 
knowledge and culture. Education through 
the eyes was practised to perfection in 
India in the heyday of its glory, and very 
skilfully accomplished, in a decade, what was 
impossible to achieve, through the medium 
of tho spoken and written languages. The 
monumental illustrations of edifying legends 
at Sanebi accomplished in a few years what 
the linguistic edicts of Asoka had failed to 
achieve in three centuries. In the colonies 
the messages of Buddhism, and earlier still, 
those of Brahminical culture, were more 
effectually preached in the form of sculpture 
and architecture long before the creeds 
and doctrines of religion could be translated 
mto the native languages of the Malayo- 
Polynesian races in Java, Cambodia, and 
Champa. A little gilt-bronze image of the 
Buddha could convert in a day a whole 
continent of primitive people in Indonesia 
who took centuries to translate the ludian 
sagas in their vernacular dialects. And 
it is through the tiny instrumentality of a 
miniature gold imace that the tVei Tartars, 
a horde of savages in Northern China, were 
converted into tho Buddhistic feith 


centuries before the Bnddha charita or tlio 
Divyaradana was translated into Cbinese. 
It is difficult to prove that in any given 
period in India universal literacy was ever 
an accomplished fact through the network 
of any widespread system of primary educa- 
tion. Tlie place of a universal primarj’- 
education was certainly taken by the 

different forms of the visual or the graphic 
Atts. In this sense the Fine Arts provided 
the cheapest and easily accessible medium 
of education and culture, the lingua francci 
par excellence of ancient India. A pradaL- 
shina round tho sculptured galleries of the 
cave temples at Elura could give one, in an 
hour’s time, an education in panrauu lore 
which the literary scholar would tak*=* vears 
to gather from his eighteen Puranm- ; the 
sculptured galleries of Borobudur and the 
painted cloisters of Ajanta easily conveyed 
to multitudes of illiterate pilgrims who were 
absolutely inaccessible through the written 
books of the learned monks. Indeed, the 
superiority of a graphic interpretation to a 
merely literary one as a medium of education 
has been curiously demonstrated by the 
employment of a series of lantern lectures for 
propaganda by our extremist politicians, in 
order to educate tlio illiterate masses in politics 
and to a sense of awareness of their economic 
condition. Mr. Neogi could accomplish in 
an hour what miles of leading articles failed 
to convey in years I should like to leave to 
our scholars of old Vaishnava literature to 
find out if Kadlia’s love for Krishna was 
aw.akened first through the eyes, by the sight 
of the portrait Avhich T'?sn/.//fi presented to 
lier. or ‘through the ears’ by the music of the 
magic llute of Krishna. It is a well recog- 
nized fact m anthropology, that the gesture 
languages, the graphic or the visual form 
long preceded the linguistic. The pictorial 
decorations of the caves of Altamira antedate 
by milleniums the earliest linguistic records 
of man. 

That the form of visual education is a 
very potent and effective medium of culture 
is sometimes recognized in such educa- 
tionally backward country as India. The 
Department of Public Instruction in Bombay 
lias actually a section of visual instruction, 
a section verj’ much starved for want of 
funds, the lion s shares of available public 
funds being devoted, as usual, to the depart- • 
ments of literarj' education. 

In the present state of financial strin- 
gency and widespread economic distress it 
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“As fuither iiualifyicg tlio iiitori_n-otation to l>c 
lit OQ saDgiiinary customs of this kind, wo must 
ear in mmd tliat not only firo _ inferiors and 
dependants sacrificed at a funeral, with or without 
their assent, but tho superiors themselves in some 
cases decide to die. Fiji is not the onjv pl^ 
where people advancing in vears aie buried alive 
by their dutiful childien. liio like practice holds 
in Vate, whei-o an old chief lequeats his sons to 
desti-oy him m this way.” 

Ill Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples (English translation, London, 1S90, 
p. 391), Schrader writes that Indo-Germanic 
custom ordained that tho wife should die 
with her husband, and this custom he ascribes 
to the desire to provide tho deceased witli 
what was dear to him during life as well as 
‘to make the life of the housefather safe on 
all sides, and to render him an object of 
perpetual care and anxiety to his family.’ 
[Ency. Pcli. (C* Ethics). 

J. A. JlacCulloch writes in tho Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion ami Ethics that tlic custom 
of a wife's being slain at her husband's 
death “is frequently found as an oxtremo act 
of austere devotion, tho wife devoting herself 
to death out of affection. Instances of this 
are found in Fiji, where wives were frequently 
sacrificed at their own instance ; in India, 
where a wife lit the pyre witli her own hands ; 
in China, where wives will take their own 
lives to follow their husbands into the next 
woild ; among the ancient Greeks, with whom 
historic instances of this suicidal devotion 
are recorded; and among tlie ancient Celts.” 

E. Sidney Hartland writes in tho same 
work : 

“The rite was prob.ably common to Aryan- 
speakiiig peoples while in a state of savagerj', but 
abandoned as they progressed in civilization..... 

“It is perhaps necessary to add lliat many of 
our accounts ot tlie immolation of human victims 
on the occasion of a death represent some, at all 


events, of the nctims as dying willingly, or even 
committing suicide. It is conceivable that voluntary 
death may. in a certain number of cases, bo the 
rosidt of intense grief. ’1 ho vast number, however, 
of deatlis apparently voluntaiy are, .is in the case 
of the Hindu widow or the aepondents of a 
Gaulish chief, constrained by custom and the 
knowledge that lefusal. while it destroys tho 
religious merit of the act, will entail compulsion, or 
at least that life will bo speedily lendered intolera- 
ble.” 

Conjugal lovo and devotion are highly 
praiseworthy. But it is a misuse of them 
which leads to suicide, ^fale appreciation of 
suttee could have been cousideied honest and 
sincere if even a veiy small fraction of 
widows had burned themselves to .ashes on 
the funeral pyres of their dead wives. Tliere 
have been innumerable women who havo 
continued to live after their husbands’ 
death, who were just as loving and devoted 
wives as any who sacrificed themselves on 
tho death of their Imsbnnds. The value of 
a woiuaiis life and personality is not lost 
as soon as she becomes a widow. Siie has 
a separate personality. Her personality can 
still grow after widowhood and be of use 
to herself, to tho family, to society, the 
nation and mankind at large. The abolition 
of tho practice of immolation of widows in 
India a hundred years ago, therefore, marks 
not only tho end of a cniel and barbarous 
custom, but .also the recognition of the 
value of the personality of women for its 
own sake. 

It is a pity that such a memorable event 
has not been widely celebrated. And even 
the Calcutta meeting to celebrate it, which 
was presided over by Sir Charu Chandra 
Ghosh (who delivered a speech containing 
valuable historical information), was attended 
by only five ladies. 
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G ARBA(m^O 15 a daucepecaliarto Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. The artistic exceJieuce 
of this form of dance c.innot be 
adequately appreciated unless it is seen and 
heard beautiful rhythm, its graceb.1 

movements and its spontaneous 
it a unique aud characteristic ait of Gujarati 
women It has been endeavomed m tho 

move round, , 9,’ i„i (gist) ,it the 

tlieir bodies sriwfJnl'y S'™„X is led by 

appropriate j„ ,|,e Hrst 

one ivomnu ubo smgs i ^ ,, 

instance .and the ot port o^o 

f?e^'&i" utob me Known as > 


ill which no tal is given so th.it women cease 
to move but stand all in a circle and sing 
these couplets. The rhythm of the (ol, the 
steps, the moveineuLs of tlio hand, the cuno 
aud shape of tho body when bent sliglitly to 
give till, tho harmony of music and moicinent, 
the variety* of the costumes.— alt tlie-^e me 
deliglitful and fascinating to obseno. 

The garba is an old foim of dance. The 
origiu of tho word “gnrba*’ can bo ti.iccd to 
tho custom of making what is called a »7n//'0 
for Mother Kali and other goddessc.s during 
the Xaiarohd or Poj<J fostnal.,. Gaibo 

13 a white and round eartlicii pot m winch 
liiiv circular holes mo made aud lu the 
eSre T whicha small light bnrnt with 
fZ'% pUcod. In llic Xiiiniiilm piccoJing 
tlic I),isher.i d.iy, tlioso who ob.cr.e tho 
olliv,. £ InwinR tho eoJJc.. ... tho.r.ow.. 
homo oclobra.o all tl.o nine niRl. . by .;.ut .g 
ithcT "oinou to sing -gotb.." ... "Inch tho 
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hostess or the principal lady ol the 
house moves round with the “garbo” 
on her head. This ancient tradition is in 
existence in Gujarat till the present day. On 
the last day of the festival, that is on the 
night preceding Dashera, ‘ garbas” are sung 
all through the night and at dawn when 
the symbolic goddess is carried away, the 
“garbo'’ is also placed in the river. Tliose 
women who come to sing the “garbas” on 
all the nine days used to be given potasas 
(or round sugar-cakes). Gradually, however, 
these sweets came to be distributed in small 


harmoniums are also played as accompani- 
ments. These “garbas" are invocations to 
various goddesses such as Bhadra-Kali, 
Bahucharajee, Ambajee and otiiers. Here, as 
elsewhere, religion is an inspiration to art 
while the dance and tlie music are forms 
of expression of the religious emotion ”* 

lu Kathiawar, another variant of “garba’’ 
is also very popular, called the“rasa”lTraj. This 
“rasa” had its origin in the celebrated “rasa” 
of Shree Krishna with his Radba and Gopees 
(or rustic maidens). In Katliiavar till the 
present day there are such mixed “rasas” 



The Garba Dance— kcePiDK time with sticks 


brass vessels. Tliis gift is called Inhaui 
and it is given away by tlio hostess on one 
day and by thoso among the women who are 
able to afford it on the remaining eight days 
by turns-. During Xavaraira, one he.irs 
thc^e “garbas” sung at every street-corner 
in towns and in vilkagcs and this tradition 
has come down from very early d.ays. These 
“garbas” are more or less public functions 
so tliat any women residing iu the particular 
locality can participate in them while the 
men can come to sec and hear them- The 
Usual accompaniment to “garba” has been 
the tlholah Indian drum). Xow-a- 

daV'S, however, modern instnimeuts like 


in which men and women both take part 
While women by tlieni'clvcs also sing the->o 
“garbas”, it is of interest to note that men 
have also “rasa” of their own. The men lia\e 
usmally small wooden sticks with bells 
attached to them 'called “dandies”) by whose 
mutual c‘a->3 tliey give time {ta!) and moving 


• Compare ILavolock Elhs ; “Ikini in.,' \\,> tii.iy -to 
throughout the worJtl, lut-, U-*>a vj -o 

fimd-imeiitak a jkirt of all vital and uijd< ccn-'“nii4 
religion, that whonc\er a now n ligjon 
a religion of the stunt and not wt‘ \v .m ir^^" 
religion of the mtelloct. we dioolrl ,1,11 lure - 
“■'k «! ■! '!“ III:. Iluiiu : ■ivii.ii do 

dance : of I.ijf, j). jj. 
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{Sari9 whose patterns are prepared and 
which are coloured in Rajputana and Kathia- 
war) with golden and silver borders on them. 
As the “garbas” are usually sung at night, 
these bright colours of the women’s dress 
'look attractive. Women also put on silver 
anklets on their feet and their soft tinkling 
mingles with the sound of the music and 
produces a sweet melody. 

In the “garba” there is colour and music. 


grace and sweetness. It is a beautiful art- 
form and a unique mode of culture and self- 
expression of a people. It is common to 
the classes and the masses ; a folk-dance 
no less than a dance of the educated and 
leisured classes. It is one of the joys of 
life, individual and collective, and one of the 
finest contributions of Gujarat to the artistic 
heritage of India 


Art and Archaeology in the Far East 

— French Contribution 
By Dr. KALIDAS NAG, m.\. d.litt. fPom) 


T he study of Indian art and archaeology 
is undergoing a rapid and remarkable 
orientation. While it was possible for 
Jlr. Havoll and ilr. V. A. Smith to write elabor- 
ate liistories of Indian art with only desultory 
allusions to Java or Canibodge, Coomaraswamy 
and his co-workers on the same field find 
it difficult not to devote a considerable part 
of tlioir works to the detailed and intensive 
study of Far Eastern families of art arid llicir 
Indian origins or affinities. It is no longer 
possible to discuss adequately the problems of 
Indian architecture, sculpture or iconography 
without reference to their vast Asiatic 
context. For neatly half a century the 
archaeological finds from Central Asia 
(Scrindia). Indo-China and Indonesia have 
been collected, compared and studied by 
Euroiiean scholars predominantly from the 
French. Gorman and Dutch schools. Tlie 
cumulative eiroct of tlicir researches have 
been felt in a gradual development of a new 
t.i>te for art forms, and a new canon of 
art criticism transcending the narrow limit 
of Graeco-Homan norms. Goethe and Hegel 
«onld have been surprised, nay shocked to 
liiul tiieir modern descendauLs going into 
ccstn>y over a Chinc>o landscape, a Japanese 
wood-carving, Cambodging temple or a 
.!avane^o decorative molif. Tlic Christhin 
Gotiiic cathcdnil u.as a sufficient irritation 
to lho<o ninetecntli century aesthetes. wh.at to 
'■peak of llieir foelmgs before a Khnn'r, 


Angkor Y.at or an rndouesian Pr.ajuapara- 
mita ! Yet we must admit that a vast 
change, nay a veritablo revolution has taken 
place in course of the last fifty years when 
Orient and Orientalism have come to deliver 
.aesthetic and cultural values uudroamt of 
by Hegel and his contemporaries. 

India, what to speak of the general mass, 
even in her academic representatives, is not 
yet fully alive to the significance of tins 
change in the angle of vision. Tiiat is 
why we shall attempt to give some idea 
about one or two centres of study out 
of which has emanated not only a wealth 
of cultural data but a now vision of Indi.i’s 
role in the history of mankind. In a recent 
publication of the famous Froncii Sciiool of 
Archaeology — Ecofr Fianmi^r d' Eriromc 
Orient — wo read the following siginHcant 
p.'issago : — 

“We feel hero (in the approci.ntion of 
Oriental art) without doubt something more 
than a passing fad — a doxelopment of ti^te 
beyond the habits created by the canons of 
occidental classicism. Tliese new tendencies 
go Kind in liand with a truer vision, dawning 
gr.iduall 5 *, about tlio jilace occui'icd liy the 
Far East in the general iii>.tory of Iiidi.in 
civilization. For a long time India 
herself to be bounded by the co.i't hn<.-, of 
the pciiinsul.i. Today »he ila^ '•tirtod c-i-ting 
her glance on tlie world colonir^iJ by iu-r 
beyond her frontier*, on her (<o!d'.n 





Cherhont ‘^0 {SmanKhhliiiini) and tlio Islands 
«liore so many and so beautiful works 
ure born iimler bcr inspiration. And fho 
timo IS not very far when tho cl/te of Xow 
nUu Will como to adore in Angkor, one of 
tho noblest ftovvcrs of their national culture.” 
{.'lemoires Arclieologjqiies ; Tomo 2 p. vi.; 

In the liistory of tiio progress of the 
Juolc Fmnausc (V Extreme Orient of 
Hanoi (Tonkin) wo read tho history of this 
progressive orientation. Ever since the 
beginniiiK of the nineteenth century Franco 
took tiio lead in Oriental studies. The chance 
adventure of A'apoleou jji Egypt was tho 
indirect cause of the epoch-making discovery 
of Cltampollion, and Egyptology at the 
beginning, was a Fiencli scienco. Kaeniy 
interested in Graeco-IIomau culture as she 
was, France founded lier schools of Athens 
and of iconic, but not stopping thenj she 
founded that eKcollcnt centre of Egyptian 
antiquities— tho Archacologicol Institute of 
Cairo one of tho finest museums in 
Asia 

So in two other important branches of 
Oriental studies. France had tite honour of 
founding simultaneously in 1SI5 a chair 
of InMogy under Eugcao Dumouf and a 
cliair of Sinology under Abe'S Remusat in 
tlio Colltgo do iYance. With tlie consolida- 
tion of Frencli Power in ludo-China Fmnce 
started her systematic examination of >ts 
antiquities br starting an Archaeological 
Commission (La Commission Archcologiquc 
do ITndo-Chinc) as early .as the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Amidst heaps 
of .antiquities Captain Etienue Avmonicr 
discovered tlie most v.aluablo links between 
India and Indo-China, the Sanskrit inscriptions 
of the Hindu colonies of Champ.! and 
Cambodge whicli were sent to the 

of Paris, which in its turn charged 
£ hell greatest Sanskritist, Abel 
0 tl,o 1ri=..d of Jfo.., , X Bortl, ana 
tlie oi ™ of Mob. Sj-Iwin I-ovj,' boll, of ivhom 
Kj Hcreaigno ii. his -'s ‘'w refij 

of tbU l.nppj" collaboration f.ro importmt 
of riBSCriptioPO of Cha^ and of 


■m: muEifs BE\’iE\r eok jaxuaky, mso 




IsnT Inter a in rndoIoBJ-, capcfW “ 

ISpj. interea. already nitciis.Sed by 

epigrapliic hrancli. j g I S|.„art, 

t,.„ , /■/„„/„,„• (mo-im 

on of * Senart whose death 

.and 


’fir"'" 

In*«ln kloumer, Ooreruor.Geaer.a/ of 

indo-Chma. conceived in 1S9S the idea 
LJ rcgul.ar French school of 

rcliacology for the Far East and sought the 
auvico and eoUaboratioa of .Uon Seoart and 
two of his friends, .Alon. Auguste Barth, 

* T author of the “Religion 

and 3fon. ilicliel Brea!, the great 
philologist of tlie Uniici-sity of Pans. 

lliero ir,as once a talk of locating this research 
centre in Chaudernagor, but tinaucial air.mge- 
nients proved unsatisfactory and the generous 
offer ^ of Governor Boumer settled the 
question of tho seat of tho school. India 
lost .and IndO'ChIna gained by that decision, 
and w/ij/c the lesearch centre was organized 
in tho far away French colony, its scientific 
control was rested m tho renowned Aeatlcwio 
tics Im^cr/pticns ct Bcl/cS’Lctfres of tho 
French Institute. The Academy recommen- 
ded aud tho Oovornor-Gonernl ratified the 
appointment of .U Louis Fiuot .is (ho 
first Director of tlio new School of ..Archaeo- 
logy aud g.a%o him as assistants 31. Antoin 
Cabafoo as secretary and Iibr.inaii, and 
Captain Lunet do Taijonquier as tlio archaeo- 
logist. The parly nirived in Saigon Jninwr}' 
and started tho woik of prelimiiwry 
survey. That being over, tho party got 
tho s,anc(ion of the authorities to make a 
tour through tlie Islands of Jaia and B.ili 
with a view to study tho ways and moans 
of organizing tho consenation work, the 
libr.irj*, tlie museum, after consulting the 
c.xpcrt Dutch woikors in tho !b.iino field work- 
ing in the xx'iiownod Sodety of A}i> and 
Scictifvs of Ih/atia^ tlie oldest Asi.atic .'Society 
in the East On their return journey from 
Indonosi.a 31. I'inot surveyed the monuincnts 
of tiio Hindu colony of Champ-i, visiting tho 
temples of Pandiiranga (p]i,im.ang) of Po-Xagar 
(Xh.atrang). tlio Ihiddlii'it monastens of Oong- 
Daoog and 3Ii-Soii .ami tho grottoes of Phong 
-wh.a. On the L’Oth of Jniuiary 1900 just tiiirty 
years ago, tlie temporary ilrcJiaeologic.aJ 
Commission was given tlio pormauent status 
and namoi Ecotc Ernnan^c iV Eatrciiif (hient. 
which began In right earnest its c.areer of 
sifltial success in tho dom.un of Kar E.istcni 
\rt and Archaeology. An Act for tho proserva- 
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of monuments was passed to stop further 
pillaging of antiquities and the Ecole 
penetrated Laos to collect Laotian manus- 
cripts and to study the relationship of the 
art of Laos with that of Cambodge. 

Jleanwhile il. Paul Pelliot, a brilliant 
scholar from tho French School of Oriental 
Languages {Ecole des Longues Orientofes) 
arrived in Hanoi (Tonkin) January 1000, and 
with all the audacity of a genius gave 
a new turn to the activities of the School. In 
Jlay 1900, the Boxer rebellion took a 
dangerous appearance, and Pelliot, a versatile 
Sinologist offered his services to the French 
Legation in Peking, and with the passing 
away of the political storm, Pelliot brought 
a rich harvest of Chinese manuscripts, 
paintings and other art objects which have 
become tho cherished treasures of the museum 
of Hanoi and of the Louvre (Paris). 

The tropical climate told upon the health 
of Hon. Cabaton and he returned to Franco 
working thenceforward to publish several 
volumes on Indo-Chinese languages and 
antiquities. He was succeeded by Jean 
Commaille, who later on publtslied 'The 
excellent Qukh to the Ruins of Auglor (1912) 
end also by if. Henri Parnientier. whose 
contributions to Indo-Chinese arcliaeology had 
made the name of tho School famous all 
over tlio world. 

In July 1900 appeared the first publicatiou 
of the School, a study in numismatics, the 
Coins and ^Icdals of Annam and Cochin 
China,, by if. Lacroix and in 1901, before 
il. Finot could procure for himself a little 
holiday in Paris alter the strenuous work, he 
had tho satisfaction of establishing tho museum 
and tho library and of publishing the first 
volume of the Bulletin of tho School, which has 
since tlicn become an indispensable guide to 
all students of Far Eastern art and antiquities. 
In the very first volume which printed letters 
from Ihirtli, Breal and Senart, wo find articles 
tliat .ire of abiding interest to us. 51. Finot 
v'rote on the “Religion of Cliamp.i according 
to tljo inonumenls.” 5L Panuentier discussed 
tho “General character of Cham architecture” 
and 51. Foucher wlio camo from Paris to act 
in the place of 5L Finot on le.avo, wrote his 
illuinin.iting “Notes on the Ancient Geography 
of G.mdh.'ira,” proving Afghanistm to be a 
grv.A cuUur.i\ centre and pilgrim path o! 
ancient Indi.L 

During the year tliat 51 Foucher acted 
as Director, (iPOl-ltiOJ), 51. Pelliot brought 
from Cluu.\ tho second collection of Tibetan, 


Hongol and Chinese manuscripts, paintings, 
porcelains and jades, and thus the museum 
was enriched beyond expectation. The same 
year 51.51. Dufour and Carpeux started 
surveying and photographing the ^rand 
temple of Cambodge, Angkor Thom or Bayon 
and the documents' were published in Paris 
in two vols. (1910-13). 5Ion. Foucher on his 
way back to Paris visited Bangkok and 
published notes on the temples, museums 



EniUo Senart 

and libraries of Unit city in tho second 
volume of tlie Bulletin (1902) wliich alao 
published the first of the series of masterly 
articles by 51. Sylvain Levi on “Chinese notes 
on India.” 

lu Nov. 1902 there waa the Colonial 
Exhibition at Hanoi and 51. Pelliot «ho w.-is 
l)U»y arranging tho Tibetan Tanjur and 
Kanjur, tho 5Iongolian Kanjur and tiie 
ChincaeEucyclop.icdia, was appointed Secrttar>' 
of the OricnLilists’ Congress. The meA 
remarkable result of this Exhibition w.u-> tlie 
meeting of the first Congre.'-* of tar Ka'teni 
•Studies licid in Doc. D'O.’ in "bich ••ii 
Oovcmmcnts and uumtTuus roprx-stiitati^c^ uf 
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Icarnca societies \)articii>ateJ. Tlio 
East indies was rciirescnted by Dr. lira 
Siam by Col. Oorini and Japan by ut . 
Taknkusu wlio later on contributed m tl o 
liulletln (1001) ot tlio bcliool ins 

jSsr'- 

nrivile-o of inaugnratnis tlio first Ian 
' .iVlte roncress of academic ooUaboration. 
Asiatic angre ^ Eranco-Siaineso 

treaty ntedified tlio map of Can.bod|, so that 
U,o marvellous — tf ttofench 
placed "'I'lw Fiaborato preparations were 
arcliaeologists Elaboia^^ „f the sites 

made for . twe^nty years the School have 

.and lor tl o last twen y j^ memoire 

been *’.,„,f°„f®Indo-Khmer art and 

o” l^tetndtetlisyea^banfcsto tl.o 

,vo arq glad to liannm Parnientier 

loviuR industry of at sumptuous volnmes 

-rfS-'i-r. s-ss 

SA’rrs s.— ■ •' 

and Khmer on'turcs. cultural 

Similarly tbo grs'n result of 

and artistiJ^ efflorescence as 

the collaboration of Ind j died amongst 
over a thousand yems was^.^^ g^j^iu Lon 
others by I mf. "“’j^ouard Cbavann^ In 
and above all. “s' .gg, Oliavannes started 
the beginning of u jcliacological voyage 

nn his memorable tTai-fong, HoD.iu-fu. 

teoib e‘- ‘"'“H tte 

“oAfto “ Vd&f 1* ’rfSe 


3Iaratlii, Maitro aud Peri, copious contribu- 
tors on Japanese subjects. Henri JIaspero 
and L Aurousscau, Sinologists, Ge()rgcs 
Coedes, tlio renowed scholar of Sri Yijaya 
fame, Cli. Duroiselle of the Archaeological 
Survey of Burma, Henri Harclial, tbo architect, 
and Victor Goloubew, tlio famojis editor of the 
Ars Asiatiea series have, amongst a host of 
silent and sound workers, helped in the reanng 
of the superb edidco of Far Eastern Archaeo- 
lo<ry with India as the golden thread run- • 
ning through and connecting all 

In Scrindian or Central Asian _ studies 
iL Pelliot through his successive missions aud 
oxcuSions, contributed as much to the Huseums 
r. frt fiiA scholarly journals like T iing 1 ao 
S^tho Bulletin of theSchcol The documents 
luriitoii ftHml (lOOS-lOOB) are y?‘ 

Ot " comnletely edited or published, 
iir S Levi .?ri Prof. 5Ieillet had edited aud 
3fon. S- texts and 51. Pelliot 

“““'hhshed I few volumes of his album ou 
has P“hl'f "'“ “ , . „utio of tbo Thousaud 

S“ja? sfTfuen Huang). His researolies and 
Buddhas (Toueniiuanb,. importance 

?T'''^faiaT cl air of cSal Asian'^l.istory, 
‘‘’“f " wv aSd langnages was created in 
archaeology n“U m .t o^oj smeo 

H Feiliot is lecturing on tliat most 
that '•“t . of Asiatic history. , 

tascioatog hrmim remforoed 

jrom ^ , mdofiti^ablo worker, 

by the °A“ Arcarly” as 1903 ho 

Mon. t|,g excellent ‘‘Inventory of tbo 

had “rhamua and of Cambodgo 

Inscriptions Pfood to publish solid 

u"'i h“ rt, atehaeology ‘and foil oro 

studies ^ *,11 in 1918 lio nian.agoJ to 

of lodo-Chma, X. Hiudu onipiio 

identity tbo ; 5j„_javn) and cariicJ 

Slol^atiS^rf fflrSoio iioridoflndo- 

;irh“rotbfl?™lA.as 
’ "banter te tie irtor‘rof 

“ “'f H f ‘nateb scliolars like Kroiii, \ ogcl 
which tbo lomiing ill right ranicst 

nnd others arc dO'Clo 1 I apart, 

puhStd m c"ouko of the 
tbo ’’fl century, works of paramount 

last quarter • jj problem of Gr-icoo 
art^ Las' dc.At -it«. by >1. 


nlariy importance. g'-’^gcu ‘dc.iit ^^ith by 51- 

rs=-shlS^“^£Hh]lo 


Imio-iaina. J yomig pmnoso 

'“‘Sr translator ,»* ‘”,05 Bloch, 

, Huber, AsvaghUb"' . grammer of 

'■‘’'""/■“'if.o first liis‘°«“' ® 

lor of rtio 


&.or iu to .1.; 

SJSEra. Tome'lli'Ob 1. (11 m3 IH") 
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ti> tliat, in Intlhi, boforn 

at least lialf ii century, adccjuaU' funds would 
ho available to pay for a universal primary 
education. In the jnoantjjno, the grapliic 
Arts may he utilized ns an ollcctivo medium 
for both ])riinary and hifjiior education. IJy 
an iiitclliijent adjustment of the current schomo 
of studies and of tlic nvailaldo hmds, it is 
possible to substitute for book- lessons visual 
iustruction. And even for subjects like 
History, Oco^rnplij', and tlio Elementary 
Scionco couj-ses for the scIjooIs very ofTcc- 
tivo and enjoyable circulating lantern lectures 
could bo sui)Jititutod under tbo guidance 
of export professors in a suitably designed 
scheme organized by the university staff, 
which may do away altogether with a largo 
number of uneducated .and ill-trained toaclicrs, 
wlio, at present, are entrusted to thrust down 
tho throats of our young boys and girl's in 
a very dry, uncongenial and mechanical 
manner tho rudimentary facts of Historj-, 
Geography and tho Sciences. In an hour’s 
illustrated lecture with tlie help of a few 
pictures, accompaoied by a little re.iding 
matter to bo provided by an expert, tlirough 
a central organization, tho rudimentary mattoi-s 
of History and tlio Sciences could be graphi- 
cally, agreeably and impressively conveyed to 
'a group of classes wliicli usually take months 
of painful memorizing to master. Education 
tbrougli the eyes is education without 

tears, and is undoubtedly the quickest, tho 
pleasantest and tho cheapest mode of instnic- 
tion and edification. This form of educatjon 
will afford a healthy and easy training of tlfc 
visual faculty and a valuable initiation into 
tho art and tho science of seeing. This 
’learning to see’ will open out new windows 
to tiie human mind and make acce^^sible to 
us tho great heritages of human culture 

recorded in the nosthotic scripts of the plastic 
arts, ancient and modern, apart from the joy 
which w'ill come to us through tho seeing eyes, 
tliat is tho oyes trained io take in ii'haf rt/c 
<<in sec. For a lack of tliis development of tho 
seeing faculty, the faculty 'of our god-gifted 
aesthetic vision, most of our post-graduate 
researches in history and antiquities are 
barren of the joy.s of aestlietic jdoasurcs 
divorced from the thrilling contact wiUi 
spirituality wiiicli is convoyed through the 
knowledge of Jlcantj'. 

Art and tho languago of art. cal! to 
the spirit to soar into "pnvo icalms” where 
self is forgotten ; where tlnougli tho contem- 
i)Iation ot Beauty, tho spirit may, for an 


in.*;taiit, lose itself in the Infinite. Ifi all 
contemplation of work'^ of art, the licholder 
is from himself set free {iiiol.sfin). and in the 
tomporm-}’ negation of hi^ finite e.vistencc 
is made to feci the pleasures of the Infinite-- 
flio flavour of tho Divinity {liOso vai sah). 

A work of Art has to be judged not as 
material for liistory, ^ belonging to this 
epoch or that, or as si)QCjmen of antiquarian 
dnbi.it must bo judged ns a work of art, 
in its inherent aestliotic (lualitics, its peculiar 
plastic forms, its significant emotive values, 
as an impassioned plastic ntternneo of man in 
inoments of supreme spiritual e.valtation. 
Tho key to this appreciation is furnislicd by 
a familiarity irith the language of line and 
forms, tho laws of rhythm and spacing 
the general principles of graphic composition 
and designs, in a word, the complicated 
languago and tho grammar of linear and 
plastic form, a language whicli has a voca- 
bulary of its own, witfi its own system of 
syntax and prosody, ns ricli and variegated 
as any of the language of our spoken words. 
In this sense there is no universal languago 
for tho graohic Arts. And wo have to learn 
laboriously the peculiar language, vocabulary, 
tho peculiar structure and intonation of each 
scliool of painting or sculpture, just ns wo 
have to learn, by painstaking efforts, tlio r 
diflorcnt families of tlio spoken and 

written Intigungcs. Our e.xperienco and 

knowledge of Renaissance painting cannot 
help us to understand the meaning and 
significance of the Chinese schools of ixunt- 
ing, just as our knowledge of Greek and 
Orcco-Rom.'Ui sculptin-o cannot Iielp us to 
unlock the mystery of tho French Gothic 
school. Our knowledge of the manners and 
maniieristns of tho Dutcli schools of painting 
with their photographic verisimilitude is a 
misleading guide to an understanding of the 
vigorous splendours of tlie primitive Itaqini 
pictures, or tlic intriguing beauty of tho 
illustrated J.iina mainiscript.'^. Tlie languago 
of each particular school of art and its' 
branches is the product of its peculiar culture, 
racial environment, and tradition, tlie alphabet 
and the vocabulary of which have to bo 
carefully learnt and assimilated. TJjd varion.s 
forms of the language of Indian Art. with 
their dialects and sub-dialects require careful 
study ami analysis on the basis of their 
linear and plastic ljunlitics, and unle&s the 
importance of this study is recognized in 
tho universities the rich treasures of Indian 
Art 020 iikeiy to remain, as thej- still rcoisin 
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1922) JL Chavannes’ precious discoveries 
were published in “JiVwo« archeologique 
dans la Chine Septeninonale'^ (1913-1915). 
Tlie monumental bibliographical dictionary of 
51. Henri Cordier was published in four 
volumes as Bibliotheca Indosinica between 
1912-1914. 

The war naturally interrupted for a wliile 
these fruitful activities, still the sympathy 
for and solidarity of the Ecole was amply 
testified by the publication of two valuable 
collections of monographs named Etudes 
'Asiatiqzie, in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of the School. To this volume, 
old masters like Senart and Sylvain Levi 
sent their contributions as well as the newer 
generation of scholars like 51. Aurousseau, 
Demieville, Przyluski, 5Iarchal, and connect- 
ing the two generations stood the veteran 
Director 51. Louis Finot whose modesty 
is as deep as his spirit is largo and who 
has given his whole life to the organization, 
stabilization and development of the Ecole. 
Privileged to watch him working in his 
cultural laboratory of Hanoi during my 
visit in 1924, I can say that I have rarely 
seen an institution so modest in its external 
paraphernalia and yet so far-reaching in its 
beneficial and creative activities with 

regard to the elucidation of the intricate 
problems of Asiatic culture and its relation 
with India and Indology. The libraiy that 
51. Fiuot has built up is a veritable symbol 
of the protean face of Asia ! The museum 
is a glory to Asiatic genius in art plastic 
as well as decorative. The newly-founded 
museum of Pnom Penh, and the enthusiastic 
collaboration of 51. Groslier had combined 
to make the special contributions of 

Cambodge, past as well as present, live before 
our eyes. 51. Groslier Birecleiir des Arts 

Cambodgiens is not only trying to revive 
the arts and crafts of Cambodge through 
an excellent school at Pnom Penh, be has 
published remarkable books like Bechet ches 
sur les Cambodgiens (Paris 1921b Art et 
ArcluoJogic Khmers etc, to focuss nev 
light on the lustory and technique of 

that great branch of Asiatic art Khmer 
art definitely established its claim upon 
the attpnlion of experts and connoisseurs 
of Paris, thanks to the excellent presentation of 
the documents in the Musee Gidmel of Paris 
which in its Bihliothcqitc dtt Vidgarisaihn 
has published an original and bold study of 
a rising art critic 51. Pliilippe Stern : Le 
. Bayon d ^Anghor ct Vevolnthn de V Art 


Khmer (1927) forcing us to reconsider the 
chronology of the Indo-Khmer monuments. 
51. G. Coed&s whose valuable services were 
lent to the Archaeological Department of the 
Siam Government and who, having worked as 
the Librarian of the Yaprajnana Library of 
Bangkok, is now occupying the honoured 
position of the Secretary of the Boyal 
Institute of Siam, is still contributing 
valuable articles to the Bulletin (llde Le 
Date du Bayon, in the latest number of the 
Bulletin E. F. Ex. 0. 1929.) His presence in 
Siam is responsible for a series of valuable 
papers on the art and archaeology of the 
only nation that considers Buddhism as its 
national religion to-day. 

The chief of the Archaeological service, 
51. Parraentier who by his industry and insight 
is the architect in the leal sense of 
the term, of his department, is ns active 
and brilliant as ever. He b.as opened 
quite a new vista of research into the 
comparative evolution of the Hindu and Far 
Eastern architecture by his monograph, Origins 
Commune dcs architectures Hindoiies dans 
VInde ct cn Extreme Onent (1925) and also 
by his VArt Khmer Primitif (1927) 

An art critic and pliotographer of rare taste, 
51. Victor Goloubew, whose passion for Indian 
art brought him to photograph the frescoes 
of Ajanta years ago, is also a great asset to 
the Ecole. As the editor of the famous Ars 
Asiatica senes he had already rendered a 
signal service to the study of oriental art by 
pubbshing splendid photogravure reproductions 
of the masterpieces of the diffeient families 
of Asiatic art. In collaboration with 5[on. 
Pariuenlierand Finot he published recently the 
superb memoir on the Temple of Isivarapnra 
(Paris 1926) and this year two volumes 
iu the Bas-reliefs of Angkor T n/, the veritable 
marvel of Asiatic ait creation. 

■While concluding this tribute, on behalf 
of Indian scholarship, to tliese noble scholars 
of the French School of AreJiaeology I read 
in the latest instalment of its Bulletin the 
valuable notes of 51. Finot on some new 
inscriptions of Cambodge — a studj’ A\hich 
he has made his own as much by iiis 
profound knowledge of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages and epigraphy as by his 
scrupulously scientific method. How after 
over thirty years of strenuous ser\ice 
tinder the trying climate of Indo-Cbina, he 
is continuing with unabated enthusiasm 
the decipherment of tliese positive documents 
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of Indian cultural expansion in the Far 
East— unknown JUighu-i nmsns unwritten 
by any Indo*coloninl Knlidns ! 
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T he political sitiwlion m ‘'f ,^"“1'''’ ° , 
tlic evo of "hot IS undoubtedly one of 
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site actually granted tliougli not till after 
protracted negotiation, the Dane Park, is not 
bad ; but; if for nothing else, for its nesirness 
to the rircr. it is scarcely ns good a site 
as the Minto Park in what is undoubtedly 
the coldest part of the year, especially from 
the point of view of Bengal. Madras and 
Bombay delegates. Similarly, difficulties were 
sOTght to bo placed by the bureaimrtitic head 
oMhe Sanitation department in the path of 
the medical ofBeer lu charge of sanitary 
amuBCmenls in Lnjpat Rai Nagar, carrying 
oST Ins scheme l bnt here the, minister for 
Sral self-government liappily intervened in 
too and prevented ivhat would otherwise 
In™ bJoonio a most unpleasant, not to s,iy 

-“"Jnato aaTlommo^ SZ 

se«W iWthoi.^ any rc^rUo 
decision has been arrived at up 
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diluvian as when Mr. Montagu justly applied 
these epithets to the administration of India 
as a whole in a famous speech. 

So much about the immediate past "What 
is likely to happen during the next fort- 
night it is impossible to forecast The signs 
are undoubtedly ominous. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that strenuous efforts 
have been and are being made to prevent 
students from offering their services as 
volunteers and Government servants from 
attending any function connected with the 
Congress. Even as regards the Exhibition, 
which Government servants have always and 
everywhere attended, no definite declaration 
has so far been made by Government, per- 
mitting its servants to attend it. It is absurd 
to say that no such declaration is needed. 
The Government’s own attitude has made it 
necessary. Have they not, for the first time this 
year in the province, prohibited their departments 
from sending samples of their products to 
the Exhibition ? And is it not within their 
knowledge that the circulars issued by them 
have created a doubt in the minds of many 
of their employees as to whether the 
Exhibition, which is undoubtedly held under 
the auspices of the Congress, is as much out 
of bounds for them as the Congi*ess itself ? 
Again, it has been reported in newspapers 
without, so far as I am aware, eliciting any 
contradiction from the Government or its 
publicity department, that villagers have been 
warned not to come to Lahore during the 
Congress week and have been plainly told 
that there may be trouble. On the fop of 
all this, the Government have got a Legisla- 
ture, notorious for its subserviency, to make a 
supplementary giant of nearly a lakh of rupees 
to meet the cost of maintenance of ci large 
contingent of additional police in connection 
with the Congress. The ostensible ^ound 
of this addition is the prevention of mischief 
by unruly sections of the population, 
who, according to the spokesmen of the 
Government in the legislature, usually mix 
themselves up on such occasions with 
persons only remotely connected with the 
political movement. But who does not know 
that, in tlio opinion of the Punjab bureaucracy, 
there is no mischief worse than political 
agitation itself, and there are not a more 
mischievous set of men in the whole country 
than Congress men ? It is the height of dis- 
ingenuousness, to say the least of it, after 
having professed yonr anxiety all this time 
to protect the law-abiding sections of the people 


from being interfered with by Congress men 
and other political workers to suddenly turn 
round and profess your anxiety to protect 
Congress men themselves from being inter- 
fered with by mischievous intniders ! 
Every peace-loving man hopes with all his 
heart that the cloud that envelops the political 
sky at this moment will pass away. But if this 
happens, it will be largely on account of that 
sense of discipline and self-restraint which 
has always characterized Congress men on 
such occasions and which may be trusted to 
make it impossible even for a police like 
ours to find occasions for interfering v ith the 
proceedings of the Congress- 

But the difficulties of the ensuing Cougiess 
are not due wholly to the attitude of the 
Government The differences among the people 
of the province themselves are a no less 
disturbing factor. There is perhaps no other 
proviuce in which the position of the Congress, 
which stands and has always stood for national 
unity, is so difficult in this respect as in the 
Punjab Of the three principal communities 
that inhabit this province not one can be said 
to be generally or wholeheartedly with the 
Congress. 

The Muslims in the Punjab, as elsewhere, 
perhaps more than anywhere else, describe 
the Congress as a Hindu or, as they now 
call it, a Maliasabhaite organization. 'With 
the more intelligent among them, this is no 
better than a pose, but the less intelligent 
many, who matter a great deal more than 
tbe intelligent few, have been successfully 
duped into believing what the others only 
pretend to believe On the other hand, tie 
Hindus in the Punjab openly accuse the 
Congress of being a pro-Muslim organization. 

It is a matter of coraiuon knowledge that 
some years ago they actually boycotted tho 
Congress, and the Hindu Sablia movement, 
which had its origin the Punjab, was as 
much a i-evolt against the Congress as it 
was an answer to the Muslim League. ‘When 
the present writer came to the Punjab in 
1913 the Hindus of tins province were 
mostly out of the Congress. It w.as only 
by a slow and painful process that tJie few 
ardent Congress men in the province, led by 
Lala Duni Chand, aided partly by the grow- 
ing volume of nationalist opinion outside the 
province and partly by Sir Michael O’Bwyer’s 
policy of stem and ruthless repression, 
succeeded in winning over a considerable 
part of the Hindu as well as a small portion 
of the Muslim and the Sikii community to 
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the time of the Lucknow Congress, they 
wore still politically inert and consequently 
in the division of representation made in tiio 
Lucknow pact, their claims wore absolutely 
ignored. But the political consciousness 
that came in tho wake of tl»o Reforms, non- 
co-operation and of the struggle for the 
nf Giirdwaras. made them at 


co-operation and of the struggle for tlie 
emancipation of Gurdwavas, made them at 
once a factor to reckon with. It was not. 
iudeed, to be expected that a comniunit)' 
which only throe quarters of a century 
a-o had ruled the Punjab would remain an 
indifferent spectator when its two sister 
communities, both of which had a siioit 
time before been under its heels, were 

struggling for political ascendancy in tlie 
nronnee. The result might have been 
foiosccu. There ensued a triangifir contort, 
each of tho throo parties to which naturallj 
necessarily played the bureaucracy^ 
game, nnd tlie bureaucracy itself 
on tho animated struggle as an i"torestcd 
c^ccalor. or, ns it did- occasionally, used 
oSo or other of the three parties for its 
AWD purpose. Tho Congress alone sau 
through the wliolo game nnd stood resolutelj 
^from it ; but in tlieir mad rage fo 

n^LmTself-aggrandizemont or communal 
STdefenco all three communities mistook its 

f'paruK for, ,fodifforrcaoo and m romo 
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able proportion, which the Sikhs suggest 
should be half and half. All three parties are 
equally opposed to the Nehru report, although 
that report so far as their own province is 
concerned, gives them substantially what 
they want. The Jluslims forget that that 
report assures to them the 56 per cent 
representation they want if the Muslim 
electors prefer to be represented by none 
bat Muslims. The Hindus and the Sikhs 
forget that in the Punjab at any rate, there 
will be no communal representation in any 
shape or form under the Nehru scheme, and 
that given the requisite mentality on their 
05vn side they have now for the first time 
in many years an opportunity of developing 
a true spirit of nationalism among the 
electorate. ' 

It thus happens that each of the three 
communities, viewed as communities, has 
practically addressed an ultimatum to the 
ensuing Congress. “Give us our 56 per cent 
representation, or you must count not only on 
our aloofness but our hostility,” say the Muslims. 
“Give us what you have given to the Muslims 
in the predominantly Hindu provinces, or 
admit that you are a pro-Muslim and anti- 
Hindu organization,” say the Hindu com- 
munalists. “Give us the same weigbtage that 
3Iuslim minorities now have in other provinces” 
say the bulk of the Sikh community. The 
position of the Muslims is that as a majority 
community they would under no circumstances 
accept the position of a minority or evou no 
equal position with the other communities com- 
bined. On the other hand, the Hindus end 
Sikhs would under no circumstances, live 
under the rule of a communal majorify. 
It is between these two diametrically opposite 


positions that the poor Congress is expected' 
to stnke a compromise, and if it fails to do- 
so, all three communities, eacli for its own 
reason and from its own point of view, 
would fall foul of it. Never did a political 
body find itself in a more difficult or more 
unenviable position. And the worst of it 
is that none of Ahe three contending parties 
would offer any active help to the Congress 
in accomplishing its impossible task. For 
the moment all three communities as com- 
munities stand aloof from it, those sections 
of them that are with the Congress bemg^ 
openly accused by their respective communi- 
ties of betraying the best intere«-ts of their 
co-religionists. If the Congress is wise, it 
must resolutely stand by the substance of 
the Nehru solution, which, now, as ever, 
offers the only basis of agreement. As regards 
the alternatives offered by the commumties 
themselves, suffice it to say that there is not 
a single Muslim in all India who will accept 
the Hindu-Sikh solution of 40 per cent re- 
presentation for the Muslims in the Punjab, 
and not a single Hindu or Sikh who will * 
accept the JIuslim solution of an absolute 
Muslim majority in the Council returned 
by sepai-ate Muslim electorates. As compared 
with these, the Neliru solution has this great 
advantage that it can claim its supporters 
among all three communities, and is besides 
based on principles which are undeniably 
sound. Let this solution be altered in detail, 
if necessary, and if it is possible so to alter 
it as to make it acceptable to a larger 
proportion of all three communities. But for 
the moment no such solution is before the 
publia 
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Hi^toky of tiik PrnsiAx l>vNtir\OE axi» 

lilTKRYTCnE AT TUF JEmilUi COUIIT, ^MTlt \ BUirT 

.Survey of thf. iiuo\\'Tii of IJitDr Lvxoryjr. Fart 1. 
Bvbi'r. D'i M. AMitl Qhani- {Lirlinii li'c^s. 
Allahabad), pp. IGO. 

Tlie author lias clearly prone beyond his depth 
in .attemptini' such a vast and difTicult. out 
extrcraelv important subject with the equipment 
which the present little sketch shows him to 
possess. It is a comnionpla^'e of. philology (t^ush 
evidently unknown to Mr. Ghani) that tiie aiTmity 
or otherwise of two lannaafres is determined solely 
by their grammatical structure and idiom, and not 
at all by tlieir store of words or vocalmlap:.— tens 
of thousands of which may be borrowed by one 
lanrruage from another without making the fonner 
in any way a branch of the latter. Urdu is. therefore, 
a deriT.ahve of Hindi and not of Pcrsi.an, according 
to tlie science of language. A deep knowledge of 
romparativf philology, in addition to that of Hindi 
in the earlier stages of its growth, is the e*inipment 
indispensably necessarj' for writing a true and 
scientific h’Story of the growth of . the I rou 
language. Tlie mere inastei^’ of Persian. Mupled 
with the railway traveller’s Hindi, will not do. 

Bare lists of the names of Persian writers who 
were patronized by Babur, as given by this author, 
are useless. There is no proof that all of them 
lived in India and woro intlucnced in any wav 
by the Indian environment for otherwise India 
cannot claim them. As Prof. Browne has pointed 
out m the last volume of his Litoary Iiifilor!/ of 
Persia, Persian poetry from the 13th to the 18|U 
century was so conventional and so thoroughly 
uninfluenced by the author’s place and time that 
if you conceal the autliors name and reference 
■ (if any) to known historical personages, then it is 
impossible to say from the style whetlier a parti- 
cular poem was written in tlie 13th centurj' or 
four hundred vears later. „ . 

The lists of Persian words naturalized m Hindi 
(and of Sanskrit or Hindi words used in Urdu), 
which our author give«. are equally uninforming. 
■\Ve refer him to Earle’s Philologt/ of the English 
Tongue for an example of tlie proper way to 
extract the history of the interaction of culhire 
from a study of words. There the loan-words 
from Latin (or Norman-Prenchl are gronped 
according to subjects (such as Law. the Church, 
hunting, Ac.) so that we can see atonce wliat 
branch of English life was a gift of the foreigner 
and \\hat department of the people's activity retained 
its indigenous s'amp most And lists of native 
words still current in each, subject, should be 
plac^ side by side with the foreign loan-worfs, 
so that we can judge the proportion of the foreign 
influence m any particular branch. 

Our author does nothing of the kind. He does 
not. also, realize that the use of Indian caste or 
mofe^sional names and purely technical words m 
Ibn Batuta’s book can in no sense be taken as an 
example of the influence of Hindi on Persian (m 
this case, to be exact on Arabic, because Ibn Bati^ 
did not write in Persian). His assertion tliat m the 
reign of Shah Jahan “the literate people did not 
think it derogatory to use Urdu in their pnvate 
correspondence” (p. fiO) is opposed to historical 
evidence. The English of this Ixiok is often un- 
grammatical. 

"We trust tliat the publication of jejune and trite 
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books of this kind will not stand in the w'ay of 
the production of a truly scientific stud.v of the 
origin and growth of the Urdu language and the 
cultural interaction between India and Persia m 
the Miiglial ago. ^ 


Hixnu AmrrsisTR YTivr L^•sTIT^Tlo^s : Bg 1. R. 
Rvnachandra Dih-Aiitar, -If. A Lecturer tn Indian 
Jlisfori/, C'niicruli/ of Madras Published bii the 
I'mvcrsity of Madras, 1.929. Pnee Rs. 6 P}i. 940. 

Mr. Dikshitar has written a ‘rituiuo on con- 
stitutional history of the Hindus He has reviewed 
the current te\t-1iooks on tlio subject m an 
intelligent manner. His chanter on Military 
Organization’, though misplaced, is an origmai 
contribution. The author lias omitted in his survey 
a useful book. vix.. Mr. N. C. Bandopadhyaya s 
ITtiidu Polity. 

I am glad to find a serious student of the subject 
in Mr. Dikshitar. His book wull be found helpful 
bv the teachers of the subject. The author has 
cnticallv noticed the mistakes of Dr Ghoslial and 
nr. L.w(pp. IK-lSl. 157). His vie\r on the 
verses given m the Arthasastra (X. 3) that they 
arc quotations is sound. The feature of _ the work 
IS the comwirison of Sanskrit or northern institutions 
with the Tamil institutions. T P J 


TE-wnrxc.s or tiie IVvKisuvns'i Bu Hern 
riiondia ' Sirl.ar. .V A . D. D. PuUM hy Mss 
Saliinlala Urn. .V. A. Secretary Bam Mphun Boy 
PiMicahan Pometn. 2VPfi, Corntmlhs SIrerl. 
Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 

In this smaU book the author liM tried to give 
us an .account of the teachings of tlie Upamshads. 
The book is obviously wTitten for I^g ish-sp^king 
people but unfortunately the author’s mode of 
expression in certain places will not be underetTOd 
by European readers who are unfaraihar >Tith the 
Indian way of thinkmg. The author thinks that 
“the Upamshads are more of the nature of a _ sme 
current than the main ma^i of the national mmd. 
He forgets that the Upamshads provide the id&al 
(owanis which the mam currents of Indian somal. 
religious and pluioshopical thoughts run. The 
injThology of the Puranas..the Brahroamcal legends, 
and the hundred and onedifterent forms of religious 
nraptices which come under th®. category ot 
llmduisra really all have as their (ultimate goal the 
realization of the Self which is also the mam thesl:^ 
of the Upanishads. It is. therefore, xvrorg to sa^ 
that “the Upanishads are r^ly a protest against 

Christian .Ttfotosy.'s 

his efforts to co-relate certam Lpamshadic utteranc^ 
^ith the tenets of Chnstianity. He deduces on 
insufficient evidence that the 

Elpotion has been anticipated ,m the^Jlunaak^ 
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to a majority of Indians, a scaled book, 
whicli they are unable to read and interpret 
A general unfamiliarity with their form, and 
an unwillingness to understand the language 
of Indian Art have helped to banish one 
of the richest cultural heritages of India from 
our modern scliools and colleges. And one 
cannot sufficiently emphasize on the urgent 
necessity of introducing selected examples 
of Indian Art as an indispensable factor 
in tlie education of our boys and girls in 
the schools. In many schools of Europe and 
America, classical antiquities, tliat is to say, 
Greelc and Greco-Roman Art are placed before 
the elementarj' students of Greek and Roman 
history in order to bring homo to the student 
^ the artistic environment of old Greece and 
Rome and the graphic incarnation of their 
cultural life, and in America school- 
children are frequently taken to the museums 
where qualified teachers and docents lecture 
to them in the presence of the actual master- 
pieces of' sculpture and other works of Art 
supplemented by photographs, and other aids 
in order to assist the students to a graphic 
realization of the actual environment of the 


cultural life of tiie Greeks, Romans and 
Egj'ptians. TJicy are not merely snpplementarr 
studies of iiistorv but a carefully-planned 
programme of a gradual initiation into tlio 
beauties of Art and the way to npproacli 
and apprehend them. By frequent oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with tiie greatest 
masteqiieces of art from tho very early days 
of their school career, not only by visitis to 
the museums, but by frequent lectures, and 
by means of daily contact uith carefull}’- 
sclocted wall-pictures of works of Art, 
students are able to develop tlioir faculty 
of enjoying beautiful forms and to lay tho 
foundation for a critical understanding of 
pictures which come to fruitful niatnntv m 
later years. Recently a sclieme is under 
consideration for introducing tlio teacinng 
of Indian music m t!ie schools of Calcutta, 
but Indian Art is unfortunately still regarded 
as a forbidden fruit in our schools and 
colleges. In this case, the fmit of the for- 
bidden tree IS a veritable fruit of spiritual 
knowledge and a Paradise Lost will certainly 
bo a Paradise Regained. 


Base niefal 

Bv SITA DEVI 


T he long rainy season was over and the 
blue sky smiled down upon Rangoon, 
the capital of Burma. A few stray 
bits of cloud, fleecy white, floated about 
aimlessly, cheering the eyes of the beholder. 

Such a day is never meant for staying 
indoors. A terrible thing is this rainy 
season of Burma and only people living 
there can know, how cheering its termina- 
tion can be. So nobody in Rangoon wanted 
to stay at home on this day. 

Two young men sat in the front room 
of a small flat. The building stood on one 
of the main thoroughfares of the city. They 
were talking. One appeared to be about 
tweiity-fbnr years of age, the other, a bit 
older. 

“How long are we going to wait for that 
blessed tea of yours ?” asked the younger 
Ode, who was named .Totin. “I want to get 
out. this verj- minute.” 


“Wait, wait,” said his friend. “You have 
still to learn that patience is a great virtue, 
and that virtue brings its own reward.” 

“I don’t want any reward,” said Jotin. 
“r want my tea and that at once. Vou are 
a terrible cheat, Kartik. You wrote to me 
that October was the most perfect time of 
the year for outings and now that I am here, 
you don’t want to budge an inch out of 
j'our room. 1 was a fool to believe you.” 

“I am neither God nor the head of tho 
Meteorological Department It is ttsiial for 
the rains to close in October,” said TCartik 
in defence. "If they failed to do so this 
year, I don’t see why I should bo held 
responsible. But it is still October, isn’t it ? 
You have been Iiore barely a week.” 

The long-awaited tea arrived at tliis 
juncture and put a stop to their quarrel. 

Jotin was the adopted son of a rich man 
of Calcutta. His own father was de.sd and 
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Smith n»\VAriak'\Mi : Trrl irllh .yfuralht liaim- 
hilian, l>u A//i/r/K(/rti7wrya /' (!. Suml iilnU'tn. 
i’lililishir: Ytuiiiri-liiior (iojuil l)d>‘fnt, looiia. 
I\i;jej4 r.S'.X Price /^. fJ. 

Mr. Dikhliil is doinn k<>oJ M'lvico ia tho .Msunllu- 
knowing htuJfiits of Aryan nutiicinc by . i)«bl«slunt, 
tnuwlaiions of s.l.uulani incdaul woikh m 
lln li;w n*co»tly rut ou llic uiaikct llio 
\Nliicli. for ils ^i/c«.«iscfulnc;;f. nicntandi«K;C. 
luiuiuondablo in every w.i5’. ijui 
SluiMri, who IS a lw5»l 

a'rul-ulon luis doiio (ho work as a , w Jovo 

and hxs inado a froo cift of tiio connght of (ho 
Ilk to 11.0 Tilak wlo 

bonovolcncu whicii dcscr\-ea to 
i.-vorj' ouo who h.is tho uinso of naUoiul education 

Tho*\vnrk is divided into llireo jwnrts. Tho fii?t 
ivu1 cont.iins information 

medial, terniinolog}’ and sundry ^l^nd 

Ijo ii'-oful for tJio tniitincnt of disoasos.. Iho s^ou 
SrtiV entirely devoted to ‘‘‘QJ w 
ment of various d.^ciscs. T ns 

'Frtw s«n ..nd 

of little feigniliranco. innslators of such 

.■oL "Si Oj 

mislead leaders. Tmnsta t ons Jiouiu 
as to fully .briDK out tJ o ^onso u 

ixis&ago and illiistmtioDS| sho Id >0 j 

\roM actual t not to bo entire^ 

aSn.“'‘o“nh^^ 

readers. jf 

rs issa 

collw, =?'‘/v„rvSio dU y)'5 

.ubjcct". ■ [ -iVcsfoin of 

llir'Sl^d S»n* io|cndcd 

KUPrlcmcntar.V , j if? ,,-rjeaI operations, 

rr’^fully calhn? S «ho nose, w 

for instaiioo. d s^%nd cluldre";,,®' of ^ 

,^13hat’8 book is . 


up only Kaya-chilitsa, leaving other subiects to bo 
Ututod in succeeding volumes which ho intends^ to 
write later on. Such a vast store of foreign 
knowledgo is pressed into sendco by tho auUior 
IQ the present book tliat a good many students of 
Ai>'an medicine not acgiiainled with ‘Western 
science aio likely to find it cnibarrassing rather 
tlian Iiolpfu!. The author’s views on sonio points 
aro likely to bo cliallcn^cd. For instance, from the 
way in wliicli lie discusses in tho preface the 
genesis of acute and chronic diseases in Uie light 
of Ttidosha. ono is likely to bo led to l>clievc that 
an clinmic diseases follow acute or sub-acute ones, 
fio do the Kauha diseases follow tho Pilta 
diseases, TJiis is not only far from truth, 
but also goes against tho .convention of the 
Aiyan iiwdicine. Furtlicr. it is rather dis- 
comforting to find fhg author not i^lienog t^ 
fixed terminology'. (Vide pp. 27. 1(m, «73, _j7, 81) 
The translation of Idiopatlup as is liaroli 

imiroDriate There is no disease (cfTect) without 
?lL‘^«iso, tliongli . liiiman 

infillilile is at times unable to trace it. luo 
rclSSs on C5»*..^la .and sphilis dciiuid mom 
study and . modification. The author lias un- 
ncScLu-dy taken tho .troullo to com 
tenns for inflammation, when. Madhav 

6) while civing tlio dcscnptipn of iot/ia 

^ '',*^1fve'study'of Vcstern and Aryan moclicino 
^ iustified to quietly ignore 
iTleo® a3‘“beii“'\,iltout .ho palo of h.. 
subject 

S. A,nSts&k.;'l^flM,r: the aMor hwteclf. 
Pages lOSa Price Ps. 10. 

Tl* bulky ''^j”“„,t*font'‘°study"of”to scicnM 

auUior’s lalwrious .-md palieni om > 

forty To^^ In I'fo 

exponent djea a brief .luslorj- of 

preface ’he ajdbor n^,. b peruli.'uitics. and 

Srr-ai. »'»I'?“J.,Ss from 11.0 tw. tcs1mion..,ls 
pivine abort n .ijpnr.0 civen l.y ciii.neiit .-^brman, 
rcgaixlmg its i Kudish doctors. Tho book 

The firat mrt contains 
jq divided m V toor pjgnts. .7 h^t. of over 

short description xiodicinc (many of which have 
S vrorka of , Ayurvol,,; 

l«como rare) ^ 'U” rt do.,la u.lh U.o Boncral 

draBO. rho s^nb pan ,a.lou3 nielhods 

nilc of f ’ “rs prcp.aralion of mcd.cncs 

and ‘b® nvdrotwthy. Cliromojvitliy etc. Tho 
Hoincoii.vthy. \ho sviuptoms of 'aiio’>a 

S^aiS i Ifitmcnt. 'I'” 
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contains information about a number of allied 
subjects sucli as poisons and their treatment, 
bacteriology, surgical and otlier instruments etc. 
Thus tJie arrangement of the book is thorouglily 
systematic. The scope of the subject, though vast 
and wide, comprehending in it almost every 
conceivable bit of information regarding medicine, 
is so sVdifully handled and. the information given 
is so accurate and concise tliat the book may 
justly be called a veritable store of medical lore. 
It will be no exaggeration to call it the Encydopaedm 
of Arvan medicine. The book does not contain 
learned discussions on points of contention, which 
interest only the learned few. The book is 
intended for laymen and as such it embodies every 
sort of information likely to be useful to a general 
re.ider. At the same time it will be equally, useful 
to tho Vaidvas practising in toums and villages. 
No library of a householder or a public institution 
can be complete without possessing a copy of tliis 
valuable book. 

V. G. Ai'TK 


GUJARATI 


NvavxoN.vtu: By 2[. 21 Gharckhan, B.A.. 
LL.D., Adrocatc. Printed at the Sayaji Vijou 
Press, Dnwda. Pai)er cover. Pp. 2SC. Priec R$. 
2-0‘0. (1028). ■' 


A very interesting novel with tho Kackground of 
common incidents in an Indian family, and the 
object of rendering noetic justice to its chief 
diameters in tho plot, the liana of tiie Advocate is 
visible m tho Court Scene. It is a novel, which 
one uould like to read. 


(1) UuDum Nux Dm \B. (2) rxuu>-\ Vino m 
\\Tn: By Jadurai D. Khandhadia of Doiiihay. 
02. Price lie. l^t’O 


Cli)ih cPicr, 
(1928). 


Tlio title, of tho lirst book, tho Market of 
Intelligence, is an ironical one. The book coomins 
fotuloen stories, the subjects of whidi are treated 
m a light humorous way. The second book contains 
a few stories of Iho strcngtii and vcaturesomoncss 
shown by l,oiianas— the fellow castemen of Iho 
author— .and it throus fresli light on tho siibicct of 
their claim to bo descended from Ilaghuvanshi 
Kshatnyas. A supplement gives tho history of the 


Indian Army and the pav and prospects of those 
who join its ranks. We think it is the first 
attempt of its kind in Gujarati. 

SniMAD Biiaovad Git.v .T\oti- By 2[aga)ihhai 
Cliaturbhai Patel, B.A. LLB, Bar-at-lmc. 
Printeel at the Sitrya Prakash Piess, Ahmedabad. 
Cloth hound. Pp. 28o. Price Rs. 3. (1027). 

This “Light" on the Gita is the result of in- 
dependent thought on the part of the author, and 
his views are embodied m a lengthy preface 
wherein lie discusses the pcrsonafit.v of Sfin 
Krishna and the purpose of the “Song Celestial” 
with great ability. . The Sanskrit tovt is .lecompanicd 
witli a tmnslation into Gujarati and with explanatory 
foot-notes. Its best part, liowcver, is its preface 

K. II J. 
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century, Kanthirava ivas the stalwart oppoiient 
of the advance of Muslim arms in the ^uth. 

tin Ws article ia tlie Xovember issue. Sir 
Jaduoath gives some more details from the 
Persian sources to support the vie\y that the 
king of JIj'sore submitted and paid tribute 
to Bijapur. The Persian versions find a 
complete refutation in the Kauareso contemporary 
sources and traditions (as above). There is nothing 
improbable in the utter defeat and repulse of the 
JIuslims. at the end of their victorious career as 
far as Seringapatam. The Persian sources cover 
uj) this defeat, tinged, as thev generally are, with 
bi.i3 against the Hindus. Moreover, they are 
plRcial^ chronicles. The significant mrlions in 
italics in the above section liavo not ueen quoted 
or referred to by Sir Jaduoath in his recent 
article]. 

IV 

Campaign of 1640 : Further acquisitions of the 
Bijapur general in Central Karnataka : 

Persian sources : acmiisition of Cliickanayaka- 
nalialli. Belur, Tutnkur, Ballapur and Kuniga! by 
Afzal Khan on belialf of Rustum (ibid). 

Kanarese sources : While the Jluliamniadans 
took those places in Central Karnataka, they were 
repulsed by tlio Mysore armv under Xanjarajaiah. 
tho coinmander-in-chiof of l^nthirava. from the 
following placos occupied bv tliem : Ramgiridurga. 
HuUyurdurga, Bagur and Turuvokore. The Dtjapur 
Muhammadans were prevented from having any 
permaiumt foothold in southern Karnataka. In 
Kanarcso sources, Afzal Klian is named Abdulla 
Klian. 

Sit ladunath sees nothing imiiossiblc in the 
Kanarcso account though, of course, ho refrains 
frem quoting or referring to tho portion in 
italic^, wliich arc significant (vide lib recent 
article). 

V 

AIustaf.1 Klian and the KanarC'^e country (1610 : 

Per«i.ia ‘ioui’ccs : Tn Juno lC-10 Mustafa KJuin 
was despatches,! from Bijapur to subdue the 
Ivanareso country.’ (J/. It. July, p, 11) 

Kanaroto sources : So far as ilysoro was 
concerned, however. Mustafa Kluau was reimUod 
bv X.mjarajaiali in the action at Tunivekcro in 
1016. 

Sir .T.aduniitli sees nothing imiwssiblo in tho 
Kan.ai»e accoimt (ibid). 

VI 

' Humbling of the Raja of Mysore into a tribu- 
Urj' vassal (c, 16-‘)0). 


Persian sources : ‘About 1650, tho Raja of 
Mysoro was humbled into a tributary vassal by 
Khan Mahammad’ (M. R. July, p. 12). 

^inarese sources : There is absolutely no 
evidence, on tlie Mysore side, to support tliis 
statement On the otlier liand. tho trend of evi- 
dence goes to show tliat, by about ICoO, Kanthi- 
rava sustained a temporary defeat, due, prolvibly, 
to tlie inejreenenco of the coinmander-in-chier 
who succeeded Nanjarajaiali, and entered mto 
some truce or agreement (with the Bijajmr Padsliah), 
which ho never seems to have aluded by ' For, 
during tlie ne-vt two years again he rcoupcralcd 
his position again-jt tlie Muhammadan?, as n 
eiidcnt _ from his conquests of Muhammadan 
possessions of those years. Kaiithiraia was 
ahiays aiming at indcpcndenre of all ex/rrml 
control, of uluch the striking of coins '■Kanthi 
Rai Itanams) tii /ns name iras the first pioof It. 
therefore, seems unsafe to assert that he was 
humbled into a tributary vassal. 

Sir Jadimath, dealing with tlie word Inbiire'. 
now calls it 'iiidemnit}i\ apparently in tho li-dit 
of Kanarese versions, He also says there i-* no 
real conflict between tho two versions, and oinit-j 
to notice here tho striking of coins by Kantliimv,!, 
a sm-e sign of assumption of independence .and a 
landmark in tho evolution of tlie kingdom of 
Mysore. He docs not even quote oi refer to tho 
significant poition in italics above, in Ins article 
in the Nov. issue. The trend of Kanarc«o 
evidence is in favour of tlie view tliat tho Mysoro 
king never paid any tribute or indcinnity to tho 
Bijapur Sultan. 

The details given by Sir Jadunatli Sarkar aljout 
Mustafa KJj.io's invasion and Uio "pilLgitng" of Mysoro 
territories by about 1G50. however interesting they 
may be froin tho Persian point of view* are not 
l>ome out by the Konai'cso sources. Tho contra- 
diction IS thus obvaons. 

l)at Raj- referred to in tlio Poivi.m to.vt [ndc 
Sir J.idiinath Sarkar's recent article in the M. M),. n 
to be identified witli/)asarry(im/<. the commaiiiloi^in- 
cliicf who succocilotl Lingamj.uah (.Vanjarajaiah’s 
tirother). in the light of tlio Kanaro'e sources. 
Sir Jadunath's idcntilication of lum with Iksraj i-. 
incorrect. 

For a fuller account of the tran-artion-. 
tosethcr with documentary dct.uN. the rc.ul*T h 
rcfcrrcxl to my contribution on the subjo t m the 
current auml'or of tho Mysore rniver-ity Ke-cMnli 
Journal. 
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Uv SUNITI KUMAl! ClIA’n'KRJI, 51. A. (Cai.cui«), D. Litt. (Lo.^do.s) 
lilmha rrofnmr of Imlian Linguistics ami PImiclics, Calcutta Uniccrsity 


E xcurr ill 1.01110 ra™. o^oi.. IJ'O 

Hindu India or Ancient India. 

Uinuu inuia, rouutry. whether 

various parts o£ tlio counuit 

in arcliitcoturo noulpturo or liointm^ . Aisyrio-Babyloiiiaa origin, tm 
dovovcloiiod out of 0.110 oommon arci.M?P_^ 

i‘“W “ h “ r. 


thus be expected to have been largely borrowed 
from Assyrio-Babylonia. The indigenous art 
of the nou-Arj'an AustricsandDravidians, and 
this AVryan art which was largely of foreign, 
Assvrio-Babylonian origin, thus gave the basic 
^rlv Hindu art as a composite 


dch became of 

diverso elements during various 

10 first olrda tlio 

ciiicnts .ivliic 1 Hindu in 

,'olution of n Itmuu , • equally .‘’“'V* “ aii these elements were wsea 

iSdldsn. nuT jaiuUlil-ive^ S^ n.^tionVArt for Hindu India, and 
raliinanisiii, liudd ism a the into one nai obaractonsed forms of 

crimps of «>/“»■'?'* °?'u'itu"e 'vliiol- b"*'* '? we see i™ Slaurya soulptiiro and in 

,roo typos of ts ci'i'iwU"”" L'i\^,Heoturo and sculpture of Bnddb Gaya 

tlio Hindu “d iiyan. Our know- ^3 „„d Bbarliut of the second century 

istric, Dravldian, . y^t next to and Sanoli a seeking for the 

1? 0^ Pjiuu.t” (So people of the .Ganges B, C._ Ujs 4^_,t i, stdl .naiye, 


ts of early Hmdn art as a coniposiie 
thin" Other elements came in later equally 
forefgn with the art of the Aryans and 
niSnately of the same origin: namely, the art 
^ Pemia in architecture and sculpture, 
which Sam is mainly of Assyrio-Babylonian 
inspiratiL. All. these _ elemcnte were fused 


istrlc, .U'VX„ ."Utrioartis as yet ne.xt M a,™ u is still a young art, seeKingioi.ue 

otn°i. ffi’ f^oeSf tyanS^ «tgUis‘'‘?nT7ieM. IK 

Savidian oo"S ‘nly sS of tto document that are oomingto^ 


ing “'0,, r they absorbed -a '>noo"““Soro Olirist bocanio modincd into 

.S“L;^niS^ ??S,SiMu‘mke..t.ng Am 


)U ; and it wa or wbony 

i ’ • I side, might be 

t,io matena ti,at tug 

b.-.' 

llcnoium. Suen 


.lUS OlUt'Sl. Akltisaix 
bccanio modified into 
and xVndhr.i times. 

u.«p 'xCthcrn" India and Amaiavati 

^Smni Piesenting A m 
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tioiw and iho allcrfcd oiit!i)ok of pitsent-dny 
lifo ; and tlio now feoblu btreani of Helical 
fulk-aU wliicli derived its waters from t ho 
mighty Hood of Tala art, is now on tho 
way to its linal extinction in tho Hands of 
nejjlect and degeneracy. Melaiiclioiy ns lU 
Mib'cquent hUlory laa-s »)ecn 
proiuicrt ol llili.ir and 

Tlirki. i’atliau and MoKUi i'H «tll H. Unti'th 
uoriods, llii' art u( lliu I’uIm found a iiciv 
llmm- il. .Vciul and in 'I'.bot T m art of 

J i cmrinial conditions of unrcitaunJ 

irlii^^nru 

Jnlljf W alirrS Ot -N-cpal Trbct rvhero 
it is living ovonto-daj-^ t,,e 

intol cctual ancient times-must bo 

iieoplo viLdity in it ; and when 

conceded jinurMi in uu.ab,atcd '«6on*‘ 

it 1ms contuuied to louriJ. 

(or sonw ton ““‘j "f „.u at tlio bcgiompg 
„l,ol.ad no art of t o tl, rough 

and who took tlioir sentiments 

Sguage-albo. tuo--^^ 

art ''«'V“",/o«vcr‘t°‘pooplo of Bengal 

l“B''a%"'rlore“com.nS and 
S "Ogli£«o^„Sc« 



Vflirocaiia-vajra ; Dipankara .Srijnana aVtisa ; 
Abhayakara-Kupta ; Luyi-pada, Jalandliari-pada. 
Kanim-p.nda, BImsuku and tho other Siddhas ; 
and many more, including learned women 
like tho .Inana-dakini Xigu, wife of Xadapada, 
and laaksliminkara, tlio daughter of king 
Indrabhnti, and otbers. Tlio Tibetans have 
mentioned eleven great centres of Btiddiiist 
ic.ir(uug in Bengal and Biliar*~Xalanda, 
Vikraiiiasila. Purisa, Pulagiri and Mandara 
in Bihar, and Jagaddala. Devikotta, Pandu- 
bhumi. Vikramapuri. Salu. and Srimudra m 
Bengal Sido by side with tho philosopliic 
and literary dcvelojimcnts of 3 fahayau.i 
Buddhism and Pnranic Brahmanism lu Bengal 
and Bihar, and of tho Tautric cults both 
Bralinianical and Buddhistic, the art of the 
Palas nourished, serving these faiths equaU> 
with the Scliolars and Saints some of whoiii 
have been named above. There is an lotcr- 
relation bot\iecn this art and tho religious 
culture behind it wliich cannot be •Scored. 
?VDd Pala art as the Jmiidmaidcn 

?"i^‘‘lh’“a‘’'noD.AS-t iongrtoid 

1 - t dro'V out their iinost artislU! 

«iS^^?„=“Art»puo.o 

o,^p4uroand.c,utoc^^^^^^^^ 

and thcro is as staudard hooks 

'"“( arslhkct. Specimens of Bala art iu the 
on tho suojcca h «oiiectious have been 
varioi« museums and oollcetions^ 

desen^bed, c. g- " Bulletin of tho 

of lino Arts t Catalogue of Indian 

Sculptures '“.d‘Oo"“®' j j 33 Boulevard 
Goloubew, ?”■!’, . “uscurii (the richest 
Flaudnn) ; in the mus Yarendra 

®™Sami'ti at lioishahi (in its 

Anusandhana Samit ' ^ in otlier 

Catalogue and 11 “""^ jf, ^ journals, like tho 

archaeological and ot Reports on 

Oovcminent of inu j; 

Archaeology, the W" sculpture 

eta Tlio ' j, 0 3® found iu Bengal, 

are naturally ™ough Calcutta, in he 

iu tho ludiaa Musoo^ 

Dacca ’ 1 "risliad iu Calcutta, in the 

Vangiya Sa utya 1 - Aiiusaudh.ana 

niascum K , j tho Palna Mnso''"'' 
S' in somo Iirt'rt® collections iu Caleult.. 
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aiiJ f'lBurcs of deities "cro mostly intended 
to bo idaccd in shrines or in niches in 
templo wnlls. In subject matter and treatment, 
the bronzes (tlio metal being an alloy on the 
basis of brass or copper, popularly calW m 
Dene.al tisMn-dhalii, for ivlncli Jfr Bhattasah 
in his booh has coined ,in English word 
oilo-uUoy) agree with the stono 
although these are in sinall 
MS miniatures which are late show merely a 
two-denicnsion treatment, with both strong 
outline and charming co oiir scheme, of « o 
figures in relief or in the round; only in 
some rare cases, group compositions of 
very simple nature occur. 

The ^ngc of Pala art was limited by cu t 
neccssRies and within tliis n.arrow cirde it 

not wanting. But tl.e cssenii u 
— tho epic Pallava bas- 

paneirat ^°i‘ter'’' Pala°' sculpture 

proportions of fbe&e i,pi„ht The Pala 
Lnnat attain to th™ height 
sculptors again, did not ’ j , contem- 
life Ground them passionately 

plation of tho tho inspiration 

Sdores : this .art which is 

of tlie Pala nrtist. , " ®^,eeding in som^ 
a sister to Ma .art „ ,iah 

,vh.at now line, «■' h™//^ and ererywhero 
ueep out here aud . , g comcis^a 

lit aSs’sr'mnclh 

^y,‘'‘”orr«rf ‘kr— 

Ss«'.L“nt”'to tho religious 

to mate m ^ 


idea, to tlio divine conception whicii the 
scriptures taught, is a legacy which iias 
come down to the present-day Kumars or 
clay-modellers and Patuas or painters of 
Bengal wlio still carry on the tradition of 
the tliousand-5'cars old art of their ancestors, 
even though they have only clay and crude 
paints as their medium : there is such au 
anxiety among them to make the hgure 
conform to tlie illnjana-io tho conception of 
the deity as the scriptures give it And 
they are perhaps even more anxious to 
uortray in tho face of the deity, through a 
Slolva frown, his on gracious or 

terrible aspect. The artist seemed to w^t 
with 11 snored test by bis side to 
to restrain liim. His purpose seemed to be 
to piupare a 

Sasiras : yet it was not wholly so. His luma 
„nld transform tbe convention^ livta“ 

■'ratmt'vinyrod wlio is a-n^nldimeni of 

of Indian «i"'Pturo ^ Buddhas, and 

miioug the Pala ,i,e goddess 

is uotsuggesled,but is of "‘“f “\.,,hng tho 

,,t a ccrt-im stage ■“ jt ,f to gi'p 

demon “"d '""''.'“f, ‘ - worshipper. X 

a \ision of heisCu vuggcstion of 

“ 2 ‘T'tnce-i; fig-P “■ “of 

.s beforMho 

pr'S^-e 1.1 Its most commo.. 

Jevclopmciit shared tliou'^aiid years ago 

a o!;°e nSio,/ .and one 

these two tracts lor puissant 

people under the dialects of tU 

rulers, and -P . pyghitioii of ttoi' ■ 

lit 

?“** Vryaii culture. But ‘t Paia .art 

So ^Ss of Bengal B.at 
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so was .Tog'm .Mazumdar, wlio had adopted 
him. Tho mother who liad borne him in 
pain and sorrow, . was still alive, but Jotin 
did not call her mother. The wi e of JoRin 
:Mazumdar was leg.allj' entitled to that 

They finished their tea in a hiiriy and 
after changing into cleaner clotlies, went out 
“Where to ?” ashed ICartlk as they came 

o„t^,intp Jotin. “Let ns 

wall; on I W.ant to see the town.” 

“When your f.ather came here years ago 
said Kartik, "he made many friends. Some of 
tiiem ni.ay still he alive and living here. If 
yoT would like to meet t hem I itan take 
von along and introduce you to them. 

^ “Don’t be silly,” said Jotin. I,/!"''* 

4- c;f in small dark rooms, talking to old 
? -it this CTOnina. Time enough for those 
solial duties. lam going to roam about now 
+iii chper hungor forcos mo to retuin. 

^ them you need not return before 

'A Mif” said Kartik, “because much belter 
riid f available in tlie streets liere tlian at lionic. 

Von have already tasted tlie splendid cooking 
Yon hnie aire.iuj 

of my it nalatable. Von can have 

kind oT food, Chinese, Diirmosc, Japanrac, 
Ts-sn or European in these ro.adside eating 
honses Splendid cooking in some of tlicni, 
houses. i , „„ AvncnsivG cither. 

‘'''^“Vo’’oircha^’ said Jotin. "I 

,S’i at tliat I won't touch forindden 
the old lady, f did not take 

'riiin®''“rr ‘sornf a™.il stiitl, cooked by 

tiic H''"'",!''"!"S'''reierred to, was .lotin’s 
■ “Ithcr She “as eilremely con- 

.adoptivo '“^'tiiodoa. Even when licr 
scrvativo 0““,.° to drive cvery- 

liusband wa 'j j, strictness. Now that 

body cfP „ ,Tiaow, slie iiad become 
slio.bad %Ji„tives and subordinates. 

„ terror to her rman 5,,^ 

“Oil, ‘T ’’ t a Do you tliink she has 
going to *!"* to Jog your steps ? Aon 
engaged a det voursclf, and arc you 

liave como to 1 ,, like Brahmin 

Wi cl. fun von will got out of it” 
widow.' said Jotin. “I would 

'"'?“st’'lhoso hait-lunalics too far. If 
not ‘been really my mother, I would not 
she bad ““’ banc. Even iiad sbo caught 
tinve wrong, *^slic would have only 

roc . tew days. But these people ! 

obnsed mo “"Ue for heroclf, can 

irS wm out. The law aUows it I 


have disowned mj' parentage and my name 
for money, and I ara not going to lose that 
money through any carelessness.” 

“If you are so nervous about it,” said 
Kartik, “I won’t press you. But you are 
perfectly safe here,. 5*0x1 know. She would 
never have known anything about it. Does 
she suspect you much ?” 

“Well, yes.” said Jotin, liesihiting a 
little. “To a certain extent she doe^. In 
Calcutta, I was always followed by her 
men. I don't know, of course, xvhetiier 
.anybody has come thus far." 

“But this is insufferable !” said Kartik. 
“I would have run .away after a week. 'Thi^ 
is selling your birthright for a mess of 
pottage.” . ^ 

“You are right”, said Jotin. But niy 
dear chap, the lure of gold is terrible. And 
once you become accustomed to wealth, you 
c.au never do witliout it You have to sell 
your sou! for it if you can’t get it any 
other wa5*.” , ^ 

They went on and on, talking all the 
uhilo. ^lany of tho houses and shops wore 
4»ailv decorated and illuminated. Crowds 
of children, tho Burmans in bright silken 
".armeots, the Indians in their cvcr5'day 
soiled and drab garments, congregated 111 
the footpaths. They played and shouted 
.and let off crackers and fireworks. Signs 
of merry-making appe.ared ovcrywlicrc. 

“Wh.at’s on?” asked * u 

tho Biumesc festival of lamps, ^aid JviutiK. 
“For a few days, they will make merry. 
iUiiminate their houses, have dancing and 
music and spend a fortune iu fireworks. 
This IS one of their greatest festivals. It 
you want to see Burmese dancing, I can 
take you to the JSliwedagon Pagoda.” 

“But what an idea, my dear bo5*,’ said 
.folio. “VThat’s tho use of illumination on 
,1 full moon night ? It is like entering into 
,a competition with the creator. The proper 
time for illumination is .a very dark iiignt, 
the darkest possible. "We Hindus are .a 
clever people.” 

“Thev did not bother about proper time 
’-n”'pnid Kartik. “The end of the rainy 


mxicb,’’ sniu iaiuhk. aih,- ... 

season has got to ho oelcliratcd, you know. 
It is a perfect licll, I tell you. It vocs on 
raining for full seven months. So the hrot 
sight "^of a clear ^ sky sends these chaps 
crazv witli delight,” 

“I say,” said Jotin, ’tlie sight of all tjiese 
lamps and fireworks has made mo awfully 
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Mr. French in his book on Pala art referred 
to above, gives ancient and authoritative 
testimony in this matter, and incidentally 
also makes clear the question of the indebted- 
ness of Nepal to Pala art : “In the time of 
Eing Devapala [end of the ninth century] there 
lived in Varendra (Northern Bengal) an 
exceedingly skilful artist named Dhiman, 
whose son was Bitpalo [ ? Yitapala] ; both of 
these produced many works in cast-metal, 
as well as sculptures and paintings which 
resembled the works of the Nagas. The fatlier 
and son gave rise to distinct schools. In 
painting, the followers of the father were called 
the Eastern school ; those of the son as they 
were most numerous in Magadha (Bihar) were 
called followers of the Madhyadesha school of 
painting. So in Nepal the earlier schools of 
art resembled the old Western school ; but 
in the course - of time a peculiar Nepalese 
school was formed which in painting and 
casting resembled rather the Eastern types.” 

The art of the Palas is a precious heritage 
from the past, and it should be a subject of 
careful study by students, of Indian culture, 
and specially by the people of Bihar 
and Bengal as well as those of Nepal 
and Tibet ; in addition it has a unique 
value in the study of Mahayana Buddhism, 
and as such the peoples of the Far East 
professing the Mahayana have a great interest 
in it. And a comparative study of Pala art 
with the other Indian schools is bound to 
be instructive, and productive of important 
results in the domain of Indian art, religion 
and ethnology. 

Notes on the Illustrations 

Fig. 1 : Bas-relief of Siva’s 3Iarriage with 
TJma. Groy chlorite ; inches by 12 inches. 
Provenance, Gaya. In the collection of the 
author. 

Siva’s marriage with Uma has been most 
nobly depicted in a coUossal relief panel 
at Elephanta and similar panels are found 
at Elura. It is a favourite subject for 
sculpture in the south, and exquisite 
treatments of it in the 17tii century Madura 
style are to be found in the temple at that 
place, 

Siva as^the bridegroom is known in the 
South as ‘Jvalyana-sundara.’ 

' arious versions of this subject are 
known. The present • one agrees with the 
bas-relief at Elephanta and at Elura in the 
disposition of the principal divinities— Siva 
to the right, Uma to the left ; Siva is holding 


Uma’s right hand {'pani-graJiana) ; in his 
other three hands Siva is bearing the trident, 
the little dnim, and the skull-cup, while 
Uma has in her left hand a round metal 
mirror. The downcast eyes of the couple 
proclaim them as the bridal pair. Between Siva 
and Uma sits Brahma as the priest with 
the lighted fire of sacrifice. The Nine Planets 
are on the arch overhead, with two attendant 
deities, and two other attendants are standing 
on either side below. At the base flanked 
by Uma’s lion on one side and Siva’s bull 
on the other is a group of Ganas, Siva’s 
followers, dancing and playing music. 

A similar treatment of this theme is found 
in a fragmentary form at Dacca, and it has 
been noted and reproduced in Mr. Bhattasali’s 
book. The Dacca relief is very late, and 
the positions of the deities are reversed, 
Siva being to the left and Uma to the Tight 
A completely different kind of the Kalyaua- 
sundara image occurs in Bengal sculpture, 



BUDDHA TEACIDXG , 

Pala Sciilpture from MacadJta 

Fanl milon CollKtiOD, l'fln» 

2 

in two reliefs in tlie museum of the Vangiya 
Snhitya Parisimd 'and the Dacca Museum. 
Here the treatment is iconic, and not tJiat 
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of a scene in relief : Siva stands facing the 
worshipper towering over Dnia who stands in 
front of him ; in the background and below 
are the gods and the divine attendants. 

The present relief has been noted by 3Ir. 
Rakhal Das Banerji in the ‘Annual Report of 
the Archaeological Surrey of India for 1925- 
1926’, at p. 176. ^fr. Banerji thinks that 
it ‘belongs to the period of revival under 
Mahipala I, i. c. to the first half of the 
eleventh century A. D.’ 

Pig. 2— Figure of the ‘Preaching Buddha. 
In the Paul Ifallon Collection in Paris. 
Prom Magadha. 

This exquisite figure is an example of 
Pala sculpture at its best. The Buddha is 
seated on a lion-seat with a lotus base, of 
the type which has been continued down to 
our times in the Xepal and Tibet bronzes. His 
fingers are forming the (Utarma-cokm-mudm, 
the" figure proper to teaching and pre.ichmg. 
On his palnjs are the imprints of t)ie wheel, 
symbolising the Wheel of the Law wluch ho 
set rolling by his first preaching in the deer 
park at Sarnatli. 







K ‘™'> Child’ Relief 

I*’??™'''*-'')- ,IIn tte Piinm Chand Xahar 
Collection, Calcutta. Found in Xorth Bengal. 

Tills relief is a beautiful specimen of 
Pala art. and from the stvie of Arriting 
m the inscription on it Hr. Bhattasali 
suggpts for it a date prior to 1050 

A. u The subject matter proved one of 
the most bafiling in iconograpliy. There 
is the figure of a young woman decked ivith 
ornaments lying or reclining on a bod with 
a baby beside her, and there is also on or 
nerur the bed the Lin(/a symbol of Siva : and 
in some other e.tamp)es of this subject 
(several bavc been found), there arc gencially 
figures of the gods Jvartfikoya and Ganesa, 
with or without the Xino Planets, and 
sometimes witli other deities and attendants. 
Tho exact sjgnifie.ince was not known, and 
various explanations were suggested. Tlicre 
is DO clear indicstion from the to.xLs in this 
connexion. Mr. Bhattasall, «Iio has discussed 
the m-alter nt length (in pp. lU-l-llS of his 
‘loonogmph.T’', li-is found texf.s from the 
LiitQa'piimua and tlio limhma-purana, on 
the authority of which the subject can be 
identified. Tlie young njothftr is Uma j the 
child beside her is Siva. aaIio in order to 
test her wheDier she could find her husband 
out from among tho .assembled gods, assumetl 
(he fonu of a child, and was found sleeping 
on the laj> of tin? bride. She pereeiied b.r 
her inner rjsion who ho was, and accepted 
him with plo.asnre. This i«> tho BmAnni- 
puraiia legend Tlion t!ie I.iiiffa-pnmiin 
mentions how tliC Supreme l4on} ongin-ited 
from Bmhma ns a child, S^^hjojnfa cr the 
Xcwly-boni and tin’s S.'idyojaf.a is Siva The 
ficnire of tho which is nlwnAS present 

in these ‘Mother and Child' reliefs, .shows th.it 
the sulvect is Sirife, and lint tlie Umlomi- 
vnraua legend giu's tho best explannhon. 
ft is thus an ept'-oJe in .sfnry of . jva 

and Cma's m-nmago. 

Tlie delicacy of (re.ifment in sptf^ of the 
/viminrative want of facility is ijuit^ 
Srkablo in this little ^licf The inscrip; 
tioa at the right side of tl.o nluf comii-t 
and the reading snggesteil by Mr. Bliattas.ih 
is not wholly conwnemg It is a ItjoI 
dedieatorv note, probiMy giung ( m name 
of the person who consecrated the relief. 

Fie 4 I Image of Snrj'n : found in ^ 0 Itn 
IJengab now in the Musmim of the 5artnJra 
\nus.indh.sn« Samiti. Jlaj-bahi. 

One of the most p.-ipular Brahmnninl 

deities in .‘‘■nrj a the .^tin.ned. and bj«_ ""r- 
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ship was very widely spread, judging from 
the numerous and beautiful images of him 
found in Bengal. The iconography of the 
Surya images has been discussed in detail 
by JIt. Bhattasali in his book (pp. 14S-173). 
In the present image, which is one of the 
finest examples of the later period of Pala 
art, in a very good state of preservation 
(although a hand has been broken ofi), we 
have the god standing facing his worship- 
pers — handsome and majestic in his youthful 
godhead, a figure strong and noble. In his 
two hands are two lotuses conventionalized. 
Surya in later Hindu mythology was given 
three wives : Ushas, Surenu or Dyans (the 
original Saranyu), and Chaya (or Nikshubha, 
or Prithvi). In the image, Ushas is the tiny 
figure standing in front of Surya, and 
Surenu is on his left side and Chaya on his 
right. Surya is attended also by Pingala, 
the bearded corpulent figure to his right, 
with a pen and ink-pot in hand : he is a 
form of Agni or Brahma, and ho records the 
good and evil deeds of men ; wiiUe to his 
left is Dandi or Daudanayaka, who is usually 
depicted with a sword, a form of Kumara 
the god of war. Surya evidently stands in 
his one-wheeled car drawn by his seven 
horses, which are below the group of the 
godly figures. The horses are driven by Surya’s 
charioteer, the footless half-man half-bird 
Aruna. There are also female attendants 
shooting the rays of .the sun as their arrows 
on the either side of the wives and male 
attendants of the deity : and overhead are a 
couple of celestial beings, Vidyadharas, with 
garlands. 

_ Surya is remarkable among North Indian 
deities in wearing top-boots, together with 
his wives, sons and attendants, while all the 
other deities of the Hindu pantheon remain 
bare-footed. There was a revival of Sun 
worship in the early centuries after Christ 
through Iranian influence : and tlie Iranian 
Mithra or Hihira, bearded and booted, came 
to India and was absorbed in the Indian 
Surya with his seven-horsed chariot : and the 
result of this fusion, of what were but the 
diversifications of the same cult, gave us the 
medieval North-Indiau Surya, some of the 
most artistic representations of which are 
to be found in the later Pnla art of Bengal. 

Fig. 5 : Hevajra wfih Sakti. About 
one cubit high, in black basalt In the 
collection of Jlr. Prithwi Singh Nahar, B. A., 
3S Indian Jlirror Street, Calcutta. From 
North Bengal. Late P.alx 

12 
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This piece is one of the most unique 
and most interesting in Pala art, and is 
au invaluable document for both its icono- 
graphic and artistic importance. It is m 
perfect state of preseivation, and is a direct 
ancestor of the Tibetan Yah- Turn or ‘Father- 
aud-Mother’ figures in which the deity is 
in the embrace of his Sakti. .Modern Tibetan 
bronzes, representing the same deity Hevajra 
in the same pose and with the same attributes, 
are in existence. Hevajra is one of the 
tutelary or protecting deities — -Yi-dam as the 
Tibetans call them — wlio are worshipped bv 
the devotee to help him in his quest These 
protecting gods are ultimately forms of the 
Dhyani-Buddhas. conceived in their mild and 
their angry or terrible aspects. In their 
terrible aspects they are made to accompanv 
their Safctis. Hevajra was one such tutelary 
deity of terrible aspect. The worship of 
Hevajra seems to -have gained in popularity 
in the later Pala period of nit, but the 
deity seems to have received great honours 
outside India, in Tibet and in Mongolia. 
Khubilai Jvhnn the Mongol emperor was 
converted to liis cult in the 13th century. 
Albert Grnenwedel in his book on the Mytho- 
logy of Buddhi‘>m in Tibet and Mongolia 
gave an account of Hevajra and his attributes 
(French ed., p. 107), and Getty following 
Gmenwedel has treated of Hevajra in her 
Gods of Korthern Buddhism. Indian (Sanskrit) 
accounts of Hevajra are wanting ; and only 
one Pala image of Hevajra has been dis- 
covered so far— one without his Sakti. It 
is a bronze image with an inscription in 
letters of the llth-12th century, and it 
has been described by Mr. Bhattasali. The 
stone image in !Mr. P. S. Nahar’s collection 
whichis reproduced here will thus be the second 
Indian image of Hevajra known, but this one 
is remarkable in having the Sakti as well. 
Hev.ajra has eight heads, sixteen arms, and 
four feet : his eight hands carry skull-cups, 
and in those on the right side are figures 
of animals while in those on’ the left side 
are figures of the gods, and the- two natural 
hands hold cups evidently oft eatables. A 
Dhyani Buddha is on his eighth head, and 
his countenance is surrounded, by a h.alo 
of flames. There are eight medallions with 
dancing goddesses above, beside and below 
the figure of Hevajra and his Sakti, — a detail 
which is not seen in the similar Tibetan 
bronzes which do not liave the frame of the 
halo. On his lotus stand there are human 
bodies on which the deities are trampling. 
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Tlio Sakti is cmbrncinR her lord, encircling 
one foot ronnd lus loins. 

Tho conception of a godliond as above 

Avould seem not to have left any scope for the 
artist and yet all this weight of symbolism 
l,a,„o? b™ able, to ^ ‘I'” f 
unmistakable in tl>'s a,!d the 

Spirited modelling of the limb., • 

fiiiL bare the Pala toncli, m succoss tiilly 


bringing out tho terrible yet benign aspect 
of the godhead as in Hevajra’s faces here. 
Viewed from all aspects, this image, which 
is published here for the first time, is one 
of the most remarkable in Pala sculpture, 
and is a precious document of Buddhist art 
and iconography and of the development of 
religion in Nortii-eastern India. 


Tanlrism iu Cambodia, Siimaipa and Java 

Bv Da. D. ]).OnATrF.WI. P.i.D, D.Lilc, 


^ANTRISM centuries of tlio 

I tlnrtecnth imd foOTlMn 

■ Ohristian era. « c na | ,„daccd 
idfuvmation . ns to hen^ R i„ , 

into tliis textr arc mcnlioncd m 

Cambodia Tantno texts 

the niiitb century A. D. 



- ' „.htos horr a 

^ inscnpbf’' o jijmnyadama. 

A Cambodian of 

Brahman, of 


came from Jannpada to the court of Jayavar- 
man 11 (802-SG9 A. I).). Tins Brahman 
recited the Tinashikn, tlie Aayottara, tho 
Samraoha and tlio Shirashclieda from beginning 
to end so that they could bo wntton down 
and then he taught the Royal Frmst 

tlic«c lo\t.«. It is mentioned also that tlicso 
foSr texts con«^tiliited tlio four faces of tho 

^'Kow^tiierc nretliree regions each 
cnecia! Tantrne, and among the Tantras ^ 
Vkhnukranta region (winch includes Bengal 

O' wMcl. oppraaeb rory otof r to th^ 

S;armen|;£in,tLc— 

i„«cri|dion -'S""' 're is a n.wdliarra 

a <laodt,arra am ‘bere ^^^s . 

Tantra in „„c,(hcr croup of 

interesting t® j vehr-ikninta group, 

Tantras is.raon .ono^i orto'idi..y 

to itliicli la a'tooatoa to Jara. 

from the Raratoy 'j J, Cambodian 

Tliereare oilier rclere ,rero 

inscriptions as i (Juliyn (the Oreat 

initial^ Cambodian 

Hal there is n nt jl,p rantms. 

inacnplion to llie r. ^ T.iiitrie nnddliiat 

AIro '"lapea of limial . ,|i,r„v,rcJ at 

Tbom,’"™,e Tndoiit c.i,.i..al of 

Camhodi-s. . 





Lokesvara ■with Sakti 

In Java Tantrisni seems to have attained 
greater importance. Kritanagara (1268-1292 
A. D.), the last ruler of the kingdom of 
Singasari (in East Java), who was adored in 


his lifetime as Shiva-Buddha, was an adept 
in Tantric practices. Prapaocha, the author 
of the important Kavi (old-Ja''anese) chronicle 
Isagarakritagama, says that Kritanagai'a had 
gone through tiie ten ceremonies of pxiri- 
tication and the eight processes of initiation 
and that he diligently carried out the vnnchn 
maLaras “free from all sensual delusion.” He 
goes on to say “After ICritanagaras jina 
initiation’ his name was everywhere known 
as Shri Jnana-bajreshvara.” o know' aUo 
from tljo inscription engraved on the pedestal 
of the statue of this king dressed as a monk 


02 

tlmt njer liis jioa initiatioii’ on a cremation ’ 'scalptural eroun of v r> 

ground, Jvrjtanagara 'jras supposed to be wi'fit iii,? 

idontified wifi. Jfol.ahobl.jr'^'^Hir toerS 5i o vWn™/„”'' r'“ “f =»"“«fio'n 

iiioiiumeDt was adorned with ■ two images, be the BnddMst on 
both of them described as exqnisitelr beaSfr gL on to nrmV fi.r “’"i 

in!, one of Shiea and the other of Atsobhya. the jrahayana. At the samf ttao it gScs 

" god. and goddess jrntnnginislia .-md Ids 
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3 to the Tantric m^cription- 


'J'Jien ^yo come to me ' (c, hrenme a Kshetrajna m a rrcmaimn pruurj« 

idilynvaTn;an, “ of ,,,1^ ling i;ri''™';f”™!;7"»'0onrd on « h™,. 


rajL Prof. Kern remarfa that JtabnganisVm 
and lant must be Amogliapasha and his 
Shal-ti and presumably they arc Buddhist!- 
cally fitted nspeefs of Sliivn and Durga. Tn 
this inscription 3fatanganisha is represented 
as drunken and amorous— oxccufing a mystic 
dance with bis Tara in a locality resounding 
irith tho notes of birds, perfumed with the 
sweet scent of /asmiiie. full of the buraming 
of bees and tbo cries of rutting elephants, 
and tho merry shouts of sportiro fJaudharvas. 
Probablj' Ad/tyararman himsel/ is to be 
identified with Jlatuiganisha and his queen 
with Tara and tJio jnseription commeniorates 
some Tantric rite performed by the royal 
pair. Adityararnuan is supposed to bo an 
incam.ation of Knma*Tajn-.adliimnkti‘sadnsinr- 
tijna, »>., Karna whose endeavours are con- 
tinuously directed towards This tits 

in well with tlic scene depicted hero uhero 
the royal couplo carry on their amorous 
dance (in the aspect of jratanganislm and 
Jlatangini) in the fr.igrnnt proves, cchoiiip 
with the lovely songs of nymplis, where 
lo\ci?, with their locks of hair adorned ivith 
mandara t»to«soms. seek out trystinp places 
where they dkport tliemsolves with their 
beloved. Is the whole scene Die description 
of some rfmlro ceremony ? 

Another inscription of Aditvnrnmmn 
d.ited 1207 SliaV-.a ora {i:l75 A. D.) nnrralcs 
that on Tuesday, in Hio monlli of .Tnisthya 
of that vear, king Adifyaiarmnn was made 
,n Kshehalna with the title of vishem 
Db-inmi. Then it goes on “Seated on 
a high seat eating delicacies, lord of 
Sar.avnsa drinking, Miighing «itli myri.ids 
of flowers spreading on all sides tjjeir 
perf«me..-The per/iune of AditysvarnianV 
oflerinps is indeed indescribable." Tlw 
sentences are dj'connectod and tlie meaning 
can only l>e guessed at Hut we may be Rwre 
that this ob-=ciU-e p-issage does not refer to a 
royal picnic. As Herr 1. .T. L Jfoens has v 
tried to explain (Tijd Ibitai. iicnoot^ If124} 
all this mav mc.an that king Adifyaiarman 
became a Ksbetrajna in a rrcmatlon ground 


?L/nl"''ADT' An"in.<-rih!ion of lj.« 


orcorpsos, laugliing Jikc.a maniac, drinking 
blood, while h/s tHnhnpin-<hn<in (bj« Jinman 






"A SCENE FROM GITAGOVINDA'" 
By Manak 
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Clumtfl ffivins a curious ponoaloffionl 

specialized in the J >0 a nd V sU table from this interesting Tantric work, 

the Knvi text is very ob-cuic 


Advaya 

1 

Advaya-j«a«« 

1 

Pivurupa 
lllwitara lluddha 

I 

Shakyaniuni 


Aniogli-i'iddbi 



Aksobby 


Dutcli tar r-i- 


The tbree worlds 

(Iilo b’'’’l,'*V 


„ilh min;-)- 

j^un-ey '•> 



Two Indian Landscapes 

By SAJIARENDRA NATH GUPTA 


L andscapes have never been a favourite 
theme of any of the orthodov schools 
of Indian painting perhaps for the 
simple reason that the portrayal of the 
outward representative aspect of nature did 
not appeal to Indian artists as other subjects 
of religious and sentimental interest. By 
instinct the Indian mind is a worshipper 
of nature. He reveres nature not because 
she is beautiful but because he cherishes a 
feeling for her which appeals to his soul. 
He is also intuitively fond of details which 
give him food for thinking. These go a long 
way to explain why Indian artists seldom 
took to landscape painting as a separate 
subject. He painted foliage and flowers to 
perfection ; he painted the fleeting glory 
of the evening sun, sometimes a part of a 
landscape, in a painting ; but he seldom 
attempted to paint a landscape as a subject 
by itself. Tho landscape was not an 
interesting undertaking for him ; his love 
for the decorative and descriptive— essential 
characteristics of Indian painting — made him 
disregard the common aspects of nature. 
He treated nature in a purely decorative 
and artificial manner to suit his aesthetic 
expressions. Elements of landscape in 
Indian paintings whenever introduced have 
a relevant value in relation to the subject- 
matter of the paintings where they arc 
incorporated. In this respect the Indian 
masters show a wonderful power of selection 
of essentials. This selection took the form 
of an intricate landscape, a single tree, or 
even a spray of flowers, but they always 
created an atmosphere and provided a 
befitting background to complete the subject- 
matter of the paintings. 

A very interesting example of a purely 
decorative landscape is reproduced opposite 
page 9(1. It is a purely artificial rendering of 
an imaginary Landscape in a most poetical 
manner. It illustrates a verse from .7ayadQva*s 
(ii'ImjoniKhi where the ^lalaya breeze is said 


to be blowing towards the Himalayas to 
cool itself in the eternal snows as it finds 
it difficult to bear the pam of the bite of 
snakes and hear the sweet cooings of the 
cuckoo at the sight of mango blossoms. 

The artist Olanak, about 1S30 A. D.) has 
interpreted this verse by showing two 
mountains. One is full of angry snakes and 
blossoming trees and the other one on the 
left— tho Himalayas— with specks of snow 
on the iidges. It is a. purely arbitrary 
rendering of a landscape and yet its fine 
decorative treatment both in design and 
colour make it a most remarkable painting 
The other painting reproduced as frontispieco 
is of a different character The dominating 
element of the painting is its landscape in tho 
background which creates the necessary 
atmosphere and gives colour to the subject 
of the painting. 

It shows a noble on horseback Mitii 
attendants out for hawking. Tiio landscape 
is generalized, artificial, and yet true in 
spirit of nature. It does not perhaps 
repi*escnt any particular spot which the 
artist may iiave seen or made note of. It 
gives a bit of the dreamland of the artist — 
not nature as she is but what tho artist 
fancies her to be — full of rhythm and beauty. 
His intense feeling for the landscape made 
him have the same kind of sympathy for tlio 
ghides and meadows as ho had for tlio blades 
of grass wiiicii cover them ; he fancied the 
trees, as he has often seen thorn, leaf by 
leaf ; he visualized tho ducks and cranes 
revealing their wonderful plumage to tho 
light of* tho day when all was quiet and 
tliey had no fear ; ho inhaled the scent of 
lotus blossoms in the fresh sparkling water 
of a hill-hake. All this came before his 
mind's eyes when he composed this jiicturc 
and when lie came to paint them he vent 
over the glades and meadows, trees and 
tiowers, birds and waters with that precision 
and care which love alone could command. 


